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LIFE  AND  LETTERS 


THOMAS   CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

VISIT  TO  BBIOHTON. 


At  the  close  of  the  season  Campbell  writes,  **  My  health  is 
getting  sadly  crazy  again/' — ^**  Sept,  3.  A  severe  fit  of  illness 
has  obliged  me  to  leave  home.  I  haye  trifled  with  my  com- 
plaints this  sunmier  till  they  hav«  got  ahead  of  me.  This 
morning,  a  physician  attended  me,  and  directed  that  I  should 
repair  to  sea-lmthing.  I  write  you  from  bed  in  the  ^  Salopian ;' 
and  to-morrow  I  am  to  start  for  the  coast.  I  hav^  suffered  some 
hours  of  acute  pain."  Such  was  the  actual  state  of  his  health 
at  this  moment ;  yet  in  a  strain  that,  to  those  unacquainted 
with  his  real  character,  would  appear  to  savor  of  levity,  he 
forces  his  sad  thoughts,  to  use  his  own  expression,  into  a  new 
channel ;  and  affects  much  ease  and  gaiety,*  while,  in  fact,  his 
mind  is  anxious,  and  his  health  impaired. 

His  journey  to  the  modern  Baise  is  preserved  in  a  humorous 
diary,  entitled,  "Journal  of  an  old  Poet  of  the  Eighteenth 
CJentury,"  from  which,  and  his  letters,  I  am  enabled  to  present 
the  following  extracts : — 

"  September  6,  Thursday  Night.  Could  not  sleep  at  the 
*  Salopian  ;'  set  off  at  seven  next  morning ;  looked  at  myself 

*  This,  as  it  repeatedly  strocik  the  narrator,  was  yeir  characteristic  of 
Campbell,  who  otten  appeared  liyely  and  companionable,  while  actually 
suffering  from  pain  or  anxiety.  In  this_mood  he  endeavored  to  foi^et  him- 
self—drew from  incidents,  however  tri'^al,  scnnething  for  ihe  mind  to  lay 
hold  of;  h\xi,  in  his  very  playfuhieas,  he  was  still  a  philosopher." 
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in  the  glass,  pale,  unshaTen ;  an  ugly  man  and  a  bad  author.  . 
Mem,  Since  the  year  1810  my  physical  beauty  has  much  de- 
clined. N.  B.  to  treasure  up  the  beauties  of  ^e  mind. 
A  silly  fellow-passenger  in  the  coach  with  four  dutnbies  ;  heard 
the  talker  named  Al^n ;  deigned  to  speak  to  him  for  tiie  sake 
of  his  name.  After  a  long  pause,  one  of  them,  an  officer,  asked 
me  if  I  had  been  '  amused  counting  the  mile-stones  ?'  Answer- 
ed by — *  Is  that  your  mode  of  amusing  yourself  on  a  road  ?' 
Not  another  word  exchanged.  .  .  Nearer  Brighton  the  country 
grows  more  beautiful ;  the  smooth  Downs  are  very  striking — 
interspersed  with  wide  expanses  of  green,  and  fields  of  fine  com ; 
the  landscape  looks  like  a  colored  print ;  the  oats  like  fine  plush 
velvet,  so  thick,  so  rich  and  glossy ;  the  potato  fields,  like  green 
carpets  spread  upon  the  Downs.  Mem,  to  keep  this  nice  com- 
parison for  a  clap-trap  at  the  Institution  Lectures  I  .  .  .  Dined 
at  the  White  Horse  Inn  upon  a  fine  fried  sole.  .  .  ." 

'^  Saturday  Morning.  Stepped  over  to  a  house  near  the  sea, 
and  saw  loc^ngs  at  a  guinea  a  week ;  neat,  very  small,  civiL 
The  bindlady  of  the  White  H<»8e  calls  the  folks  of  the  house 
^  good,  'sponsible  people ;'  so  I  took  the  lodgings.  Called  upoQ 
D'Israeli,  a  good  modest  man ;  invited  to  dine  with  him  to-mc^ 
row.  .  .  Mem.  foigot  to  mention  an  important  event  of  yester- 
day :  On  the  road  saw  some  nets  hanging  out  to  dry^  in  whidi 
an  unlucky  cow  had  got  entangled,  and  otheir  cows  were  assist^ 
ing  her  out    The  sight  wad  interesting.     .     .     .    .    T.  C* 

BuoBTOir,  Btpkmher  11. 
'^  .  *  .  The  'seasoning  cold'  is  going  off.  Matilda^s 
arrival  is  important  You  women  are  ddightfol  beings ;  but 
your  fiEtult  is,  never  making  distinctions.  An  illness  might  be 
intolerably  troublesome,  without  being  dangerous ;  .yet  you  aU 
set  me  down  as  very  ilL  Before  Matilda's  arrival^  I  had  a  world 
of  troubles.  Mrs.  Drake  advised  us  to  go  to  a  boarding-house 
— ^without  seeing  the  rooms  1  I  bespoke  boarding  lor  us  all  at 
seven  guineas  a  week.  I  had  been  told  the  rooms  were  good ; 
when,  lo !  on  being  shown  them,  they  were  high,  bleak  attics — 
no  place  for  a  fire — and  it  was  chilling  cold.  This  compliment- 
ary allusion  to  my  attic  poetry,  at  the  expense  of  my  constitu- 
tion, I  did  not  relish ;  yet  how  was  I  to  untwist  the  Gordian 
knot?  .  .  But  the  boarding-mistresd  was  civil,  and  disem* 
barrassed  me,  as  soon  as  I  found  another  lodgii^ — ^for  three 

Sineas  a  week,  the  suite  of  splendid  apartments  from  which  I 
ve  now  the  henor  of  writing  to  you.     I  had  asked  if  th^ 
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were  quiet  f  '  Oh,  the  quietest  in  the  world.'  Notbiotf  had 
the  landladj  said  to  me  of  a  family  of  a  dozen  children,  I  sup- 
pose, graduated  most  regularly  in  their  scale  of  noises,  from  the 
wail  of  sucking  in&ncj,  to  the  roar  of  naughty  boyhood ;  no- 
thing in  the  world  had  she  said  to  me  of  a  beautiful  Poll-parrot, 
of  the  first  powers  of  mimickry,  who  gives  me  all  their  gamut 
of  melody  at  second  hand,  interspersing  his  own  natural  uirieks 
and  ho-ho-laughs,  and  whistlings,  and  triumphant  chuckles  in 

the  midst  of  his  ludicrous  imitations 

'^But^  afiter  all,  I  cannot  get  rid  of  this  terrestriid  paradise  { 
for  when  you  go  to  an  alluring  window-pane,  instead  of  lodg> 
ings,  you  find  something  about  a  milch-ass  or  a  donkey-cart. 
Friend  N.  coming  out  of  the  bathing  machine  is  very  like  a 
water-rat.  ...  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Siddons — every  day  that 
I  could  stir  out,  in  a  chair  or  without  it.  Herschel  the  astrono- 
]|ier  is  here,  and  I  expect  to  be  introduced  to  him.  His  son,  a 
yery  young  man,  is  going  to  turn  out  a  second  Newton. 

"T.  C.'' 

To  another  Sydenham  Mend  he  writes  in  continuation  : — 

"Beiqbtoit,  September  12, 181S. 
"  To-day  has  been  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the  weather 
most  exhilarating.  Luckily  for  us,  our  lodgings  are  very  near 
the  sea ;  and  I  beheve,  from  experience,  that  if  good  is  to  be 
got  by  sea  air,  it  must  be  in  the  very  vicinity  of  the  waves. 
Thomas  amuses  himself  incessantly,  and  delightfully,  on  the 
beach  and  among  the  shipping,  and  looks  the  better  for  his  sea 
air  already.  Matilda,  who  was  threatened  with  a  fit  of  illness, 
is  apparently  better  for  the  sea  breezes.  ...  I  am  giving 
myself  up  to  idleness  here,  and  aiming  only  at  breathing  as 
much  of  the  sea  air  as  I  can  get  for  my  three  guineas  a  week. . . 
**  I  expect  to  be  much  disturbed,  but  I  mind  rest  much  less 
at  present,  than  when  I  am  studying.  When  I  return,  I  shall 
set  about  Murray's  'Specimens,'  and  conclude  it  merrily.  I 
shaQ  probably  give  two  lectures  at  the  Institution  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  I  have  seen  much  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  is  here, 
and  met  me  wandering  about  the  day  I  came.  T.  C." 

«  Thwday,  September  U,  1818. 

"...   "What  a  world  of  small  and  great  uneasinesses 

do  we  live  in !     Sometimes,  in  looking  at  this  delightful  scenery, 

when  I  see  the  prospect  smiling,  I  think  the  sea  and  the  air  put 

on.  that  smile  because  ihey  are  inanimate  beings,  not  consoioui 
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of  Kfe's  tormenting  fire.  ...  I  wish  I  had  you  here,  that  we 
might  look  at  the  chflfe  together,  and  feel  the  freshness  of  the 
sea-gale.  If  sensation  could  make  one  happy,  Brighton  would 
do  it.  Everything  is  gay,  healthsome,  heartsome,  as  the  Scotch 
say,  and  amusing.  The  air  gives  an  appetite,  the  fish  is  de- 
licious ;  and  the  Library  is  quite  a  pleasant  lounge,  with  the 
luxury  of  a  band  of  music.  I  cannot  get  other  lodgings,  so 
must  be  contented  where  I  am ;  although  the  noise  of  the 
fiamily  and  the  green  bird  often  drive  me  to  the  dreadful  thought 
of  committing  poll-parricide.  T.  C." 

In  his  next,  a  very  diflferent  letter,  Campbell  has  recorded  the 
deep  impression  left  upon  his  mind  by  an  interview  with  the 
illustrious  and  venerable  Herschel. 

«  September  16, 1818. 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  the  day  before  yester- 
day, when  you  would  have  joined  me,  I  am  sure,  deeply,  in 
admiring  a  great,  simple,  good  old  man — Dr.  Herschel.  Do 
not  think  me  vain,  or  at  least  put  up  with  my  vanity,  in  saying 
that  I  almost  flatter  myself  I  have  made  him  my  friend.  I 
have  got  an  invitation,  and  a  pressing  one,  to  go  to  his  house ; 
and  the  lady  who  introduced  me  to  him,  says  he  spoke  of  me 
as  if  he  would  really  be  happy  to  see  me.  ...  I  spent  all 
Sunday  with  him  and  his  family.  His  son  is  a  prodigy  in 
science,  and  fond  of  poetry,  but  very  unassuming.     .     . 

"  Now,  for  the  old  Astronomer  himself — his  simplicity,  his 
kindness,  his  anecdotes,  his  readiness  to  explain,  and  make  per- 
fectly perspicuous  too,  his  own  sublime  conceptions  of  the  uni- 
verse, are  indescribably  charming.  He  is  seventy-six,  but  fresh 
and  stout ;  and  there  he  sat,  nearest  the  door,  at  his  friend's 
house,  alternately  smiling  at  a  joke,  or  contentedly  sitting  with- 
out share  or  notice  in  the  conversation.  Any  train  of  conversa- 
tion he  follows  implicitly;  anything  you  ask,  he  labors  with 
a  sort  of  boyish  earnestness  to  explain. 

"  I  was  anxious  to  get  from  him  as  many  particulars  as  I 
could  about  his  interview  with  Buonaparte.  The  latter,  it  was 
reported,  had  astonished  him  by  his  astronomical  knowledge. 
*  No,'  he  said :  *  The  First  Consul  did  surprise  me  by  his  quick- 
ness and  versatiUty  on  all  subjects ;  but  in  science  he  seemed  to 
know  little  more  than  any  well-educated  gentleman ;  and  of  as- 
tronomy, much  less,  for  instance,  than  our  own  king.     His 
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general  air,'  he  said,  'was  sometiung  like  affecting  to  know 
more  than  he  did  know.'  He  was  high,  and  tried  to  be  great 
with  Herschel,  I  suppose,  without  success;  and  ^I  remarked,' 
said  the  Astronomer,  *  his  hypocrisy  in  concluding  the  conver- 
sation on  astronomy  by  observing  how  all  these  glorious  views 
gave  proo&  of  an  Almighty  wisdom.'  I  asked  him  if  he  thought 
the  system  of  Laplace  to  be  quite  certain,  with  regard  to  the 
total  security  of  flie  planetary  system,  from  the  effects  of  gravi- 
tation losing  its  present  balance  ?  He  said,  No ;  he  thought 
by  no  means  that  the  universe  was  secured  from  the  chance  of 
sudden  losses  of  parts.  He  was  convinced  that  there  had  ex- 
isted a  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  in  our  own  system,  of 
which  the  little  Asteroids,  or  planetkins,  lately  discovered,  are 
indubitably  fragments ;  and  'Remember,'  said  he, '  that  though 
they  have  discovered  only  four .  of  those  parts,  there  will  be 
thousands — perhaps  thirty  thousand  more — yet  discovered.' 
This  planet  he  beheved  to  have  been  lost  by  explosion. 

"•  With  great  kindness  and  patience,  he  referred  me,  in  the 
course  of  my  attempts  to  talk  with  him,  to  a  theorem  in  New- 
ton's 'Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  in  which  the  time  that 
the  light  takes  to  travel  from  the  sun  is  proved  with  a  simplicity 
which  requires  but  a  few  steps  in  reasoning.  In  talking  of  some 
inconceivably  distant  bodies,  he  introduced  the  mention  of  this 
plain  theorem,  to  remind  me  that  the  progress  of  light  could 
be  measured  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  the  other.  Then,  speak- 
ing of  himself^  he  said,  with  a  modesty  of  manner  which  quite 
overcame  me,  when  taken  together  with  the  greatness  of  the 
assertion — ^  I  have  looked  further  into  space  than  ever  human 
being  did  before  me.  I  have  observed  stars,  of  which  the  light,' 
it  can  be  proved,  must  take  two  millions  of  years  to  reach  this 
earth.'  I  really,  and  unfeignedly,  felt  at  the  mcwnent  as  if  I 
had  been  conversing  with  a  supernatural  intelligence.  '  Nay, 
more,'  said  he, '  if  those  distant  bodies  had  ceased  to  exist  two 
milhons  of  years  ago,  we  should  still  see  them,  as  the  hght 
would  travel  after  the  body  was  gone.'  .  .  .  These  were 
Herschel's  words ;  and  if  you  had  heard  him  speak  them,  you 
would  not  think  he  was  apt  to  tell  more  than  truth. 

"  After  leaving  Herschel,  I  felt  elevated  and  overcome ;  and 
have,  in  writing  to  you,  made  only  this  memorandum  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  moments  of  my  Hfe.*  T.  C." 

*  The  impresfflon  left  tipon  Campbell's  mind  by  this  conversatiDn,  aj^ 
peare  to  have  be«i  a  Uttle  too  strong :  HerscheFs  opinion  never  amounted 
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A  few  days  later  he  writes : — 

**  September  19,  IBIS. 
"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  a  kind  letter,  when  I  re- 
ceive it  in  the  morning,  contributes  to  give  a  cheerful  tone  to 
my  thoughts  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Worthing  is  a 
pleasant-looking  place.  I  made  the  jaunt  in  company  with  an 
American  gentleman,  who  knew  my  brother  Archibald  inti- 
mately, and  spoke  of  him  in  kindness  itself.  .  .  The  parrot 
left  my  lodgings  yesterday.  It  is  bought  for  eight  guineas,  be- 
ing an  excellent  speaker,  by  an  elderly  lady  who,  I  suppose, 
had  advertised  for  a  *  companion  ;'  but,  alas,  the  dear  children 
are  those  of  a  widower,  who  is  obliged  to  leave  them  to  the 
charge  of  a  nursery-maid.  The  poor  mother  died  veiy  sud- 
denly. 

"  I  intend  to  come  home  on  Wednesday.    .    .    .    T.  C.** 


Once  more  at  Sydenham,  Campbell  resumed  his  study  of  the 
"  British  Poets,"  and  finished  several  of  the  biographical  pre- 
faces. His  progress,  however,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
summons  to  Liverpool,  where  a  sister  of  Mrs.  CampoelPs  had 
been  taken  alarmingly  fil.  On  his  return  home,  his  pen  was 
again  active ;  and,  among  many  private  letters,  is  one  to  a  lady, 
which  shows  so  remarkable  a  dexterity,  in  touching  a  very  deli- 
cate point,  that  I  will  not  withhold  what  places  the  writer  in  a 
very  amiable  hght. 

**  STBiNHAif,  J)4cember  9, 1818. 
"...  I  know  not  if  I  am  breaking  a  false  or  a  true 
delicacy  when  I  send  you  this  note.  Which  I  wi^  you  to  make 
entirely  confidential ;  but  I  know  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  losing 
one  day— one  hour  in  communicating  a  little  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  I  was  prevented  from  giving  you,  partly  by  the  pres- 
ence of  others,  and  partly  by  an  embarrassment  on  the  subject ; 
not,  I  think,  unflattering  to  you,  nor  wrong  in  me.    The  seal* 

to  more  than  kwpotheni,  having  fiome  degree  of  probabilil^.  Sir  John 
Herschel  rem^nbers  his  fidher  nying — **  If  that  hypotbesis  were  true, 
and  if  the  planet  destroyed  were  as  IsJige  as  the  earth,  there  must  havje 
been  at  least  80,000  sudi  fragments  f  but  always  as  an  hypothesis — he 
was  never  heard  to  declare  any  degree  of  conviction  that  it  was  so.  [Kov. 
1847.1  W.B. 
*  A  fttxm  seal  which  had  been  given  to  haa  fiiend  hj  a  joang  lady,  as  a 
I  ci  iithoglypkie  art 
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n  a^Tigiiette  from  a  litUe  French  poem^  of  which  neither  jofi 
nor  your  amiable  friend  ever  heard,  or  are  likely  to  read  a  line. 
Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  would  recognise  the  reference  of 
the  picture  to  the  poem,  or  verses ;  for  a  poem  is  a  sacred  name, 
and  should  not  be  applied  to  such  a  d^radation  of  rhyme  and 
metre.  But  the  verses  may  possibly  be  recollected  by  seeing  the 
seal ;  and  my  pride  takes  alarm  at  the  idea  of  your  being  smiled 
at.  in  your  entire  ignorance  of  the  licentious  verses  to  which  the 
seEd  alludes,  by  one  who  may  happen  to  have  read  them.  I  hope 
you  know  that  I  am  not  a  searcher  for  such  verses ;  but  you 
may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  recollection  in  having  in- 
stantly recognised  the  connexion  of  the  vignette  and  the  verses. 
You  need  not  alarm  yourself  with  thinking  that  many  persons 
could  know  this  disagreeable  association  of  ideas ;  for,  unless  I 
had  by  chance  made  Uie  subject  of  modern  imitations  of  antique 
gems  a  particular  study  at  one  time  of  my  life,  I  should  have 
looked  on  the  seal,  with  you,  as  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  things. 
At  the  same  time,  I  could  not  delay  sending  this  veto  about  the 
device.  I  thought  it  was  everything  to  gain  time.  I  hesitated 
and  fretted  about  it,  but  concluded  that,  supposing  myself  in 
your  place^  I  should  have  thought  it  the  kindest  part  to  be  hon- 
est, and  even  free.  A  third  person,  who  did  not  understand  my 
motives  as  you  do,  would  be  apt  to  call  me  a  prig — a  puritan-^ 
an  officious  fellow  ;  bat  I  thought  that  if  done  at  all,  the  sooner 
the  betted.  Would  not  you,  St  a  similar  csM,  be  equally  free  9 
— ^I  can  trust  you  would.  T.  C." 

In  the  following  letter  to  Mr*  Ahson,  with  authority  to  draw 
his  pexmion,  and  containing  various  particulairs  of  puble  and  pri- 
vate interest,  he  reverts  widi  great  pleasure  to  the  day  spent  with 
Dr.  Heisdiel. 

""Stdenham,  Dec  12, 1818. 
"My  Deabest  Alison, 

"  I  inclose  the  little  certifici^te^  according  to  custom,  by 
which  it  i^pears  that  I  was  alive  this  morning.  You  know  the 
sequel  of  the  problem — qtwd  est  faciendum — namely,  to  get  as 
much  as  you  can  in  exchange  for  it  at  the  Royal  Exchequer.  My 
heart  bleeds  at  the  idea  of  taking  money  from  the  public  at  this 
terrible  moment,  when  we  have  just  heard  in  the  city,  that  thir- 
teen millions  are  to  be  immediately  raised  for  the  support  of  our 
allies,  on  the  continent,  independent  (A.  the  new  taxes.  I  have 
been  in  London  to-day,  and  I  assure  you  the  general  face  looks 
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long.  I  inet  with  an  American,  on  whose  word  I  have  the  great- 
est reliance,  who  was  in  France  within  the  last  five  weeks  ;  he 
says  k  is  known  that 'Buonaparte,  in  drawing  out  the  Conscrip- 
tion of  1815,  which  will  be  organiased  this  winter,  will  have  as- 
suredly at  his  disposal  eight  hundred  thousand  men !  .  .  .  And 
yet  the  public  prints  talk  of  his  being  surrounded  I 

"  If  I  heard  a  little  more  from  you,  my  dearest  Alison,  I  should 
talk  to  you  less  about  things  foreign  to  our  old  subjects  of  cor- 
respondence. But  from  dearth  of  particular  information  from 
yourself;  I  am  obliged  to  grow  a  politician,  or  an  egotist  Do,  I 
pray,  take  up  your  pen  when  you  have  a  spare  moment  of 
leisure.  Ten  years  of  absence  have  only  deepened  the  interest 
that  subsisted  between  us  on  my  part — 

'  Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 
As  streams  their  chaDnels  deeper  wear.' 

I  wQidd  not  wish,  however,  to  impose  either  a  tax  or  conscripr 
tion  on  your  time.  Give  me  but  a  word  or  two.  ...  I  spent 
three  weeks  with  my  family  at  Brighton,  in  charming  weather, 
and  much  pleased  with,  as  well  as  benefited  by  the  plaee. 

"  There  I  met  a  man  with  whom  you  wiU  stare  at  the  idea  of 
my  being  congenial,  or  having  the  vanity  to  think  myself  so — 
the  great  HerscheL  He  is  a  simple,  great  b^ng — ^I  had  almost 
said,  as  pleasant  as  yourself.  I  once  in  my  life  looked  at  Newton'9 
'Principia,'  and  attended  an  astronomical  dass  at  Gla^ow; 
wonderful  it  seemed  to  myself,  that  the  great  man  condescended 
to  understand  my  questions,  to  be  even  apparently  earnest  in 
communicating  to  me  as  much  information  as  my  limited  ca- 
pacity and  preparation  for  si^  knowledge  would  admit  He 
invited  me  to  see  him  at  his  own  abode,  and  so  kindly,  that  I 
could  not  believe  that  it  was  mere  good  breeding ;  but  a  sincere 
wish  to  see  me  again.  I  had  a  full  day  witii  him  ;  he  described 
to  me  his  whole  interview  with  Buonaparte ;  said  it  was  not  true, 
as  reported,  that  Buonaparte  understood  astronomical  subjects 
deeply ;  but  affected  more  than  he  knew. 

"  In  speaking  of  his  great  and  chief  telescope  (which  I  trust 
I  shall  see  in  a  few  months),  he  said  with  an  air,  not  of  the  least 
pride,  but  with  a  greatness  and  simplicity  of  expression  that 
struck  me  with  wonder, — *  I  have  looked  further  into  space  than 
ever  human  being  did  before  me.  I  have  observed  stars,  of 
which  the  light  takes  two  millions  of  years  to  travel  to  this  globe.' 
I  mean  to  pay  him  a  reverential  visit  at  Slough,  as  soon  as  my 
book  is  out  this  winter. 
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"  Telford  has  not  been  in  London  sinee  I  wrote  70a  krt,  nor 
have  I  heard  of  the  dear  Stewarts.  K  you  see  or  hear  from 
either,  will  yon  offer  them  my  best  remembrance,  as  well  as  to 
all  yonr  beloved  £uni]y.    Believe  me,  with  unceasing  affection, 

«  T.  C.'* 

-  The  correBpondence  of  this  year  condudes  with  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Heber,  to  whom,  in  the  progress  of  his  ^  Selections,"  Camp- 
bell was  indebted  for  the  use  of  some  very  rare  editions  of  the 
old  poets. 

**  WssnoifmrEB,  Dee,  SO,  1818. 
'^MrnxABSm, 

"  I  owe  you  many  apologies — first,  for  delaying  to  for- 
ward the  books  you  wished  to  examine ;  and  secondly,  for  hav- 
ing omitted  thai^ing  you  for  your  kind  note.  The  occasion  of 
both  has  been  a  very  severe  cold,  from  which  I  am  just  begin- 
ning to  recover ;  and  which,  though  it  kept  me  pretty  closeh^ 
cooSned  at  home,  made  a  visit  to  the  Charnel-house,  in  whic^ 
my  poetry  is  deposited,  too  like  a  prelude  to  the  entrance  of  my 
own.  However,  I  hope  you  received  my  second  parcel  safe,  as 
I  did  the  first,  containing  Greene's  pieces,  which  you  returned. 
I  now  forward  a  third  to  St.  James's  Place,  composed  entirely 
of  Elizabethan  poetry,  most  of  which  will,  I  hope,  prove  usefriL 
By  dint  of  rummaging,  I  think  others,  of  the  same  era,  may  yet 
be  furnished ;  but  whether  before  I  leave  town,  or  not  untfl  my 
return  in  February,  is  uncertain.  ...  Of  course  you  have  seen 
**The  Quintessence  of  English  Poetty,"  in  3  vols.,  12mo.,  l'/40, 
as  well  as  Herdley's  Selections  ?  K  not,  I  can  furnish  you  with 
both.  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  your  very  faithful  and  humble  ser- 
vant, Richard  Heber. 

His  Lectures  on  Poetry  had  been  so  well  received  in  London 
that,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends,  Campbell  agreed  to 
repeat  the  course  in  Edinburgh. ,  His  intention,  however,  was 
defeated  by  unforeseen  diflficulties :  "  My  resolution,"  he  writes, 
^  to  lecture  in  Scotiand  is  deferred,  not  laid  aside.  I  think  it 
will  do  fiimously ;  but  Murray's  work,  *  The  Poets,'  must  be 
first  printed."  The  same  scheme  was.  subsequently  revived,  but 
never  carried  into  effect 

In  his  letters  from  Batisbon,  the  reader  may  remanber  his 
having  been  courteously  received  by  General  Mcnreau,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  ^young  and  beautiful  wife."  That  lady  was  now 
in  London ;  and  Campbell,  in  the  height  of  his  popmarity,  and 
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with  a  grateful  reinembrancd  of  Iier  gallant  husbaiod,  was  among 
t^e  first  to  bid  her  welcome.  Madame  de  Stael  bad  also  arrived; 
aiid  at  her  house  the  Poet  was  a  frequent  and  &vorite  visiter. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Bichardson,  in  great  admiration,  he  sajs,  ^  I 
have  dined  with  Madame  Moreau !  .  .  .  Tell  Mrs.  Archibald 
Grahame  that  she  is  excessively  like  the  warrior's  widow^ — who 
is,  indeed,  like  nothing  I  ever  saw  for  simphcity — somewhat 
Scotch- like,  with  a  fascinating  benignity  of  expression.  She  ^d 
me  the  honor  of  talking  almost  exchisively  to  me.  I  late  be- 
tween Madame  de  Stael  and  the  lovely  widow." 

At  Holland  House,  also,  as  well  as  at  St.  James's  Place — ^in 
the  society  of  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Rogers — ^he  eaine  into  fe- 
miliar  contact  vdth  the  great  talents  of  the  day*  "I  have 
spent,"  he  writes  tp  a  friend,  "  a  pleasant  day  at  Lord  Holland's. 
We  had  the  Marquis  of  Bu<^ngham,  Serjeant  Best,  Major  Stan- 
hope, Sir  James  Mackintosh^  and  a  swan  at  dioner.  Lord  Byron 
came  in  the  evening.  It  was  one  of  the  best  parties  I  ever  saw.** 
The  first  interview  petween  liord  Byron  and  Campbell  was  in 
November,  1811,  when  they  no^et  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Rogers. 
On  another  occasion— after  a  diimer  party^  at  Holland  House — 
Lord  Byron  writes,  "  Campbell  looks  weB,  seems  pleased,  i^d 
dresses  to  sprucery.*  A  blue  coat  becomes  him — so  does  a  new 
wig.  He  really  locked  as  if  Apollo  had  sent  him  a  birth-day 
suit,  or  a  wedding  garment.  He  was  livehr  a^d  witty.  •  •  . 
We  were  standing  in  the  ante-saloon  when  Lord  P[.  brought  out 
of  the  other  room  a  vessel  of  spme  composition,  similar  to  that 
used  in  Catholic  churches ;  and,  seeing  us,  he  exclaimed* '  Here 
is  some  incense  for  you ! '  CampbeU  answered,  *  Carry  it  to 
Lord  Byron ;  he  is  used  to  it'  '* 

Turning  from  literature  to  art,  and  the  British  loom,  Camp- 
bell mentions  (Feb.  27)  that  he  had  just  received  from  his  dear 
old  friend,  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Chtheroe^  a  apecimen  of  English 
manufacture,  which  struck  him  with  the  greatest  surprise.  He 
was  always  an  admirer  and|  so  fiur  as  he  was  able,  a  promoter 
of  native  indns^  \  but  '^  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible,"  he 
writes,  '^  to  have  made  such  a  fabric  out  of  cotton.  It  is  splen^ 
didly  beautiful.  The  oriental  richness  of  the  coloring,  and  the 
softness  <^  the  texture,  give  one  the  idea  of  the  most  costly  ori- 
ental loom ;  and  yet  there  is  a  regularity  ^d  solidity  of  texture 

*  '"Hemdn  of  Lord  'Byrm,"  (HS»  note).  Oampbe^  ia  leferenee  to  lai 
QfwnpfinonalappMnuu^,hiaglv8QakisiliEtteQ^  SeeVcLI* 
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wMch  superadd  the  appeMrance  of  Europtan  art  ...  I  wish 
I  had  some  spedmens  of  my  own  to  send  jou ;  but  that  will  be 
coming  ere  k>ng — at  least,  I  am  reading  hard  for  important 
views.  In  the  mean  time,  you  will  let  me  send  you  a  print  of 
my  head,  which  is  only  valuable  as  an  engraving  from  Lawrence's 
drawing  of  me,  corredied  by  himself,  wiUi  kb  own  name  written 
in  the  proofe.  T.  C." 

This  copper-plate  engraving,  executed  at  his  own  expense, 
was  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  the  Poet,  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  published.  The  sale  of  the  impressiona  realized  a 
handsome  sum,  whkh  relieved  him  from  some  temporary  em- 
barrassment This  well-timed  ^nerosity  was  conferred  with  the 
greatest  delicacy ;  and  in  the  Poet's  mind  added  gratitude  to 
admiration. 

Among  the  memoranda  of  this  spring,  is  one  of  a  visit  to 
Madame  de  Stael,  which  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  seve- 
ral distinguished  foreigners ;  but  what  rendered  it  no  less  profit- 
able than  pleasant,  was  her  fascinating  powers  of  conversation, 
to  which  he  bears  frdthfrd  testimony. 

The  invitation  which  preceded  this  visit  is  characteristic : — 

"  Mon  fils  part  le  1"  Mars,  pour  quinze  jours.  Voulezvous 
venir  occuper  son  appartement  chez  moi,  pendant  ce  temps  t 
Get  appartement  est  tres  simple,  et  la  vie  que  je  m^ne  aussi : 
mais  je  serai  ravie  de  vous  r6cevoir  k  la  ville,  comme  ^  la  cam- 
pagne;  et  peut-^tre  vous  conviendra-t-il  d'etre  parfrdtement 
ubre,  et  jouir  en  m^me  temps  du  plaisir  que  vous  me  ferez  de 
toutes  manieres.  Je  me  crois  toute  isol^  par  le  depart  de  mon 
fils;  et  quand  je  ne  serais  pas  isol^,  ne  sentirais-je  pas  toujours 
le  priz  de  votre  presence  t  Si  ma  maison  avait  4t6  plus  grande, 
j'aurais  pri6  Madame  Campbell  d'etre  de  la  partie ;  j'esp^re 
qu'eUe  m'en  d^dommagera  cet  automne  k  la  campagne.  Mille 
complimens,  &c  B.  De  Staiel." 

To  the  "Daughter  of  Necker,"  the  episode  ofEllenore,  spoke 
with  pecuhar  force  and  tenderness,  and  the  following  lines  were 
often  on  her  lips : — 

«...  Daughter  of  Comrad  1  when  he  heard  his  knell, 
And  bade  his  coimtiy  and  his  child  furewell  I 
Doomed  the  long  idea  of  Sidney  Cove  to  see— 
The  martyr  of  1^  crimes,  but  trae  to  thee 
Thrice  the  sad  fitther  tore  thee  from  his^eart, 
And  thrice  retnzned  to  bless  thee  and  to  part; 
Thrice  from  his  trembling  hps  he  murmioed  low 
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The  plaint  iliat  owned  unntterable  wo ; 

Till  udth  preyailing  over  sadden  docan. 

As  bunts  the  mora  on  nig^'s  nn&thomed  gloom, 

Lured  his  dim  eye  to  deathless  hopes  sublime, 

Beyond  the  realms  of  Nature  and  of  Time  I" 

..."  Farewell  I  when  strangers  lift  thy  fi&ther's  Uer, 

And  plaee  my  nameless  stone  without  a  tear ; 

When  each  returaing  pledge  hatb  told  my  child 

That  Conrad's  tomb  is  on  Sie  desert  piled ; 

And  when  the  dream  of  IrouUed  fancy  sees 

Its  lonely  rank  grass  waging  in  the  breeze ; 

Who  then  will  soothe  thy  grie^  when  mine  is  o'er, 

Who  will  protect  thee,  helpless  EUenore  f 

Shall  secret  scenes  thy  filial  sorrows  hide, 

Scorned  by  the  worlcC  to  &ctiou8  goilt  allied  I 

Ah,  no  I  methinks  the  generous  and  tibe  good 

Will  woo  thee  from  the  shades  of  solitude  I 

Oer  friendless  grief  compassion  shall  awake^ 

And  smile  on  mnoc^oe  for  Mer^s  sake  T 
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CHAPTER  II. 

VISIT  TO  PARIS. 

In  the  political  aSam  of  Europe,  wluch  were  now  assuming 
a  new  and  cheering  aspect,  Campbell  felt  and  expressed  the 
deepest  interest.  So  absorbed,  indeed,  were  his  thoughts  by  the 
rapid  progress  of  events,  the  fast  approaching  crisis,  and  the 
glorious  results  which  it  promised,  that  most  of  his  correspon- 
dence is  a  mere  chronicle  of  the  day — short  comments  on  mili- 
tary despatches,  and  confident  predictions  of  what  yery  soon 
after  became  the  province  of  history.  This  eventful  spring  was 
the  most  exciting,  but  perhaps  the  ieast  productive,  season  of  his 
life ;  and  for  several  weeks,  or  even  months,  his  study  of  '^  The 
Poets,"  if  not  entirely  neglected,  was  greatty  retarded  by  the 
grand  topics  of  the  day. 

During  the  ephemeral  peace  of  1802,  he  had  often  expressed 
an  ardent,  but  fruitless,  desire  to  visit  *'  the  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  public  monuments  and  libraries  of  Paris,  but  above 
all  the  Louvre  f  and  now  that  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  capture 
of  Paris,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  pr^enoe  of  the 
Allied  armies  had  drawn  thousands  of  English  subjects  to  the 
spot,  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the  momentous  crisis,  and  accom- 
plish the  long-cherished  hope  of  a  visit  to  the  French  capital. 

Several  of  his  intimate  friends  had  already  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel ;  others  were  on  the  move :  Mrs.  Siddons,  John  Eemble,  the 
Baroness  de  Stael,  and  others,  whose  society  would  give  a  charm 
even  to  the  novelties  of  Paris,  had  pressed  him  to  jmn  them ;  and, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  Campbell  embarked  for  Normandy.  In 
twelve  hours  he  had  completed  the  first,  and  worst  stage  of  his 
journey,  and  entered  the  picturesque  streets  of  Dieppe.  Several 
of  his  letters;  as  if  suddenly  infected  with  a  passion  for  the  "  old 
court  language,"  he  has  written  in  French ;  but,  as  the  sentiments 
are  pure,  untranslateable  English,  I  shall  endeavor  to  relieve  them 
£rom  their  foreign  garb,  so  that  the  general  reader  may  accom- 
pany  him  with  more  satisfaction  in  his  first  impressions  of  "  the 
Men  Empire  J^ 
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Dieppe,  Augwt  26,  1814. 

''  I  have  this  uistant  arrived,  after  a  very  short  trip  across. 

The  morning  was  splendid :  I  have  traversed  the  whole  town — 

very  ancient  and  very  picturesque.     The  ladies  look  so  like  our 

great-grandmothers,  the  houses  so  like  those  of  our  own  ancestors, 

that  one  seems  to  have  gone  back  a  century  or  two All 

with  whom  1  have  yet  conversed  on  the  ticklish  subject  of  poli- 
tics, appear  to  be  very  loyal,  and  much  attached  to  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign.  T.  C." 

Next  day  he  continues: — 

"  I  have  now  recovered  the  eflfects  of  my  voyiage,  and 
completed  the  circmt  of  the  town,  which,  although  it  contains 
neither  theatre,  ball-room,  nor  Hbrary,  pleases  me  exceedingly. 
The  inhabitants  are  aflyble ;  the  pubiic  widks  charming ;  and  to- 
morrow is  to  be  celebrated  the  national  f^te,  of  St.  Louis.  But 
why  am  I  not  at  Paris,  you  will  ask  ?  The  truth  is,  health  must 
take  precedence  of  pleasure;  and  here,  for  the  present,  all  is 
novelty*  Yet  the  loyalty,  after  all,  is  but  superficial — ^for  here 
is  a  portrait  of  young  Napoleon  which  I  send  you.  Last  even- 
ing I  fell  in  with  a  rural  f6te-champ6tre  in  my  rambles.  I  was 
greatly  amused  by  their  dancing ;  so  much  gravity,  so  much 
ceremony,  so  unlike  the  people  of  our  own  country.  The  moun- 
tains and  cli£&  surrounding  the  town  present  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  sea ;  and  when  the  sky  is  very  dear,  says  my  guide,  the 
heights  of  Dover  may  be  seen  from  them.  I  was  so  overcome 
by  the  scene,  that  1  burst  into  tears.  •  .  . 

''Here,  as  I  ascertained,  one  may  live  nobly  on  an  income  of 
two  hundred  a-year.  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mon- 
sieur Morell,  whose  love  of  strangers  and  rafwdity  of  thought — 
flashing  like  lightning — remind  me  strongly  of  Jeffrey  of  Edin- 
burgh. 1  find  everything  as  agreeable  as  possible — one  only 
exception,  that  of  their  brick  floors,  which  make  me  shiver — ^but 
I  am  promised  a  carpet  for  my  bedroom.  1  am  lodged  in  the 
house  of  the  Protestant  minister:  I  think  him  an  honest  man, 
but  dislike  his  politics.  In  our  conversation  last  night,  he  eulo- 
gised* Buohaparte,  and  attempted  even  to  justify  the  war  in 
Spain But  I  am  not  come  here  to  meddle  in  politics. 

*  To  the  reader  who  remembers  the  fgeo^com  treatment  of  ihe  Y audoia^ 
and  other  Protestant  pastors  and  their  fiodks,  by  Napoleon,  and  the  sad 
reyerses  they  experienced  at  the  Restoration,  Ihis  enlogy — ^the  natural  ez- 
preasioQ  of  gratitude— >will  not  seem  at  all  surpising. 
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The  ^trciDg  partjr,  however,  delest  ^  ce  monstre  Bnoiu^arte  I" 
a&d  shout  £[^  the  King. 

^  At  the  f<§te-diamp^tre  one  little  cireumstanoe  struck  ine  as 
inteorestiiig :  on  th^r  return  from  the  dance,  tiiej  walked  through 
.  tiie  streets  in  parties  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  each  girl  leasing  on  her 
partner's  arm,  and  aU  singing*  Another  pecidiaiitj  is,  that  the 
ballad-singen  here  are  not  restricted  to  the  streets,  hut  enter 
freely  into  the  hotels,  and  even  private*  houses,  and  tbdre  exer- 
cise their  vocation  fc^  a  few  sons.  Their  voices,  in  general,  are 
vei7  poweriul,  clear,  and  sharp— but  in  the  true  French  ^yle. 
.    .    .    .  T.C." 

0IIFP1B,  8eptemb€r  1»  1814 
** .  .  .  Lettere,  they  say,  are  opened  in  thekr  way  to 
England.  The  government  is  so  unsettled  that  they  are  obhged 
to  take  this  precaution.  Pbu  need  not,  however,  be  apprehen- 
sive :  recollect  my  old  compliment  to  you,  on  ^e  subject  of 
handwriting — ^yours  is  safe  from  all  deciphOTing.*  Jefl&^v  alone 
excels  you  in  hieroglyphical  chirographyl  But  you  ask  what 
further  news,  adventures,  or  remarks  on  France  f  Why,  the 
Oomte  de  Caumont  is  gone  to  Paris — so  I  did  not  see  him ;  but 
&e  second  night  I  spent  at  Dieppe,  I  was  alone  in  the  coffee- 
room,  when  a  carriage  arrived  with  a  gentleman  and  his  wife. 
They  proposed  supping  with  me — or  rather,  that  I  should  join 
their  party.  He  reminded  me  of  Mr.  S.,  and  was,  in  fact,  just 
Mr.  S.  translated — ^face,  manners,  and  tongue — ^into  French^ 
We  cozed  exceedingly  well.  I  described  to  him,  as  well  as  I 
could,  the  scene  and  sensations  of  Louis  XVIIL,  on  leaving  Eng- 
land. He  had  himself  been  in  England,  m  6migr6  and  severe 
sufferer  by  the  Revolution.  After  a  pleasant  evening,  he  con- 
cluded by  fixing  a  day  when  I  should  visit  him  at  his  ch&teau, 
seven  miles  hence.  The  day  came :  it  was  the  last  which  he 
was  to  spend  in  this  neighborhood.  I  had  engaged  a  voiture : 
everything  was  ready  but  my  linen,  which  was  all  damp,  and 
had  to  be  dried.  One  would  have  thought  it  easy  to  get  a  shirt 
aired ;  but  no — there  was  no  fire  in  the  house  1  Behold  the 
comfort  of  French  lodgings !  Mine  host  and  his  daughters  lit  a 
fire  of  straw,  md  gave  me  back  my  Hnen  still  damp — spotted, 
sooted,  and  unwearable.  So,  having  no  other  change,  I  was 
obliged  to  send  an  apology. — ^But  let  us  not  mind  vexations.f 

*  See  «  Lines  on  telling  her  ^Mdta,  to  F.W.M^"  page  626,  Vol.! 

t  It  was  probably  this  or  some  veiy  similar  disappoantmeni  tbat  inspi- 
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"  The  town  of  Dieppe,  as  I  told  you,  is  very  picturesque.  The 
weather,  which  had  behaved  itsefr  to  admiration — ^gilding  the 
magnificent  ch£fe,  and  ^ving  the  sea  a  thousand  optical  beau- 
ties—has now  broken ;  l>ut  this  morning  it  was  exceedingly  fine 
during  one  burst  of  sunshine.  I  had  a  glorious  walk,  through 
lanes  that  traverse  the  cli£&,  till  I  came  to  the  top,  and  that  de- 
fies description !  On  the  side  where  I  stood,  was  the  very  high- 
est ground,  commanding  the  sea  on  the  left,  as  &r  as  the  eye 
could  reach;  the  diflfe  on  the  right  still  very  grand — ^but  so 
much  lower  than  the  left,  as  to  show  their  plain  tops  undulating 
for  twenty  miles — ^here  retiring,  and  there  jutting  into  the  sea. 
Between  the  two  ranges  of  cHf^,  a  broad  champaign,  with  the 
river  Dare  winding  beautifully,  stretches  up  to  a  third  cluster  of 
mountains,  which  terminate  and  define  the  prospect.  There  is 
much  wood,  but  few,  or  no  gentlemen's  seats.  Below,  and  close 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipices,  lies  Dieppe,  with  its  old  caatle  front- 
ing it ;  and  rust  below  where  I  stood,  you  see  the  town  like  a 
panorama. — Don't  imagine  it  a  row  of  fishermen's  huts ;  it  con- 
tains 20,000  souls. 

"  I  did  not,  for  fear  of  alarming  you,  say  anything  about  the 
disturbances,  which  at  first  threatened  to  be  very  serious.  I  am 
not  surprised  at  it :  their  loaf  of  bread  has  risen  to  eightpence, 
which  is  just  as  if  ours  had  risen  to  two  shillings ;  and  the  sight 

red  a  burlesque  drama^  **  in  blank,"  entitled  **  The  Crud  SempHreut;  or^  ^ 
right  piteoua  and  heroiek  Tragedy ^  in  the  manner  of  Mister  Wnu  8hiaJe9 
peare.    By  T.  0.    The  following  is  an  extract  in  point : — 

.Prince,  .  .  .  Oh,  picture  in  the  gallery  of  your  thoughts 
Me  asked  to  dine  abroad :  shaved,  toiletted, 
Busk'd  brave  in  silken  hose,  and  glossy  shoon ; 
But,  rummaging  my  wardrobe— strudk  aghast, 
To  find  no  wearable  untattered  shirt  I 
Obliged  to  ring  the  bell,  and  call  my  boy. 
And  send  him  with  a  scribbled  note,  as  sad 
As  nightingale's  lamenting  for  her  young. 
To  say  I  cannot  come !  to  frame  a  fib — 
A  white  one  in  mv  black  despair,  and  sealed 
With  wax  as  ruddy  as  the  drops  of  blood 
That  visit  this  sad  heart  I    No  Burgundy 
Fot  me  this  day,  nor  bright  champagne,  Uanc-manga^ 
Not  jelly  I    Nor  can  &ncy  fill  the  void 
Of  thwarted  hope,  bv  figuring  a  lost  feast : 
For  who  can  treat  his  -j^Liaie  to  champagne 
By  merely  thinking  of  its  sparkling  bubbles? 
And  who  can  put  a  shirt  upon  his  back 
By  barely  thinking  of  a  shirt  ?  .  .  .  . 
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of  export-vessels  cannot  be  very  pleasant  to  the  poor  people. 
One  day  the  gSnerale  was  beat,  and  I  was  advised — as  the  Eng- 
lish were  apt  to  be  insulted — not  to  go  about ;  but  nothing  of 
any  consequence  happened  to  me.  One  woman,  indeed,  told 
me  that  the  English  were  to  be  thrashed ;  and  a  boy  threw  & 
stone  at  me ;  but  for  three  days  I  have  not  met  one  uncivil 
look.  .  .  I  leave  in  a  day  or  two  for  Paris,  though  I  don't  think 
I  am  over  well ;  but  the  municipal  officer,  in  describing  me, 
when  I  got  my  passport,  says — teint  clair  !  so  I  cMi't  be  very 
ilL  T.  C." 

Dieppe,  September  8,  1814. 
^'  .  .  .  .  The  people  are  much  incensed  against  the 
English :  one  of  the  rabble  called  after  me  this  morning — '  Ya-t'en 
Anglais !  vous  cherchez  nous  faire  p6rir  de  £um !'  .  .  .  I  was 
much  struck  at  first  sight  with  the  native  features  and  character 
of  this  place.  The  physiognomy  of  the  people  is  strongly  mark- 
ed. The  women^  as  well  as  the  men,  are  tall,  with  fresh  com- 
plexions, blue  eyes,  and  large  prominent  noses;  They  exhibit 
^eat  vehemence  in  conversation,  even  in  trifiii^  matters ;  stamp- 
ing with  their  feet  like  an  actor  in  Bichard  t^  Third ;  and  the 
very  next  instant,  without  any  apparent  cause,  laughing  like  a 
Faktaff !  The  following  incident  happened  to  me  this  morning : 
taking  my  walk  along  the  street,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my 
gloves  suddenly  otiatched  from  my  hand,  and,  turning  hastily 
round,  discovered  that  the  thief  was  a  raven^  whose  cage  I  had^ 
just  passed.  The  gloves  were  concealed  in  An  instant ;  I  could 
dp  nothing  with  him ;  but  mounting  the  staircase,  went  to  de- 
mand instant  justice  of  his  master.  ^  Monsieur  Fabb^,'  said  I, 
*  one  of  your  feinily  has  just  stolen  my  gloves  l*  *  Quoi  f '  said 
he.  *  Yes,'  I  repeated,  *  one  of  your  femily — the  raven.'  *  Ah^ 
le  coquin  t'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  hearty  langh,  and  immediately 
ordered  his  housekeeper  to  search  the  cage,  and  return  me  the 
gloves,  whidbi  Mon'  le  corbeau  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  to  shreds. 
The  governante,  a  person  of  great  volubility,  declared  that  the 
vaurim  of  a  corbeau  was  *  as  mischievous  as  any  Christian.' 

"T.  C." 

Having  spent  a  week  very  pleasantly  at  Dieppe,  Campbell 
started  for  Paris ;  but,  having  letters  to  deliver  in  the  old  Nor- 
man capital,  and  above  all,  a  strong  desire  to  see  his  brother 
Daniel — ^with  whom  he  had  parted  at  Hamburgh  jxk  Jujae, 
180(> — he  was  induced  to  make  another  halt  of  two  days.  Here 
Vol.  II. — 2 
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he  was  received  with  marked  distinction  by  Professor  VitaUs, 
and  subsequently  elected  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Rouen.* 

His  adventures,  on  the  second  stage  of  his  journey,  are  thus 
continued : — 

Vabib,  September  e,  1814 
...  I  travelled  by  night  to  Rouen,  so  lost  all  sight  of 
the  country ;  but  my  loss  was  compensated  by  the  conversation 
of  a  veteran  French  officer,  who  had  fought  at  Hohenlinden,  and 
remembered  various  details  of  the  battle.  He  had  served  twenty 
years  under  Moreau  and  Buonaparte — a  fierce-looking  soldier, 
but  frank  and  consistent  in  his  opinions.  We  were  all  very 
merry  :  a  pretty  young  Frenchwoman  of  the  party  sang  some 
popidar  airs,  and  the  soldier  gave  us  songs  of  all  countries — ex- 
cept England,  where,  thank  God,  he  had  never  been  as  a  con- 
queror. At  intervals,  he  gave  us  several  Polish  songs,  which, 
at  the  lady's  request,  he  translated.  The  sentiments  of  lovej 
war,  devotion,  with  their  peculiar  customs,  were  not  always  the 
most  delicate,  and  the  lady  declared  that  she  was  beaucoup 
choquSe  ;  but  shocked  or  not,  she  still  called  encore  / — and  was 
answered  by  another  song,  and  another  translation. 

On  my  arrival  at  Rouen,  I  found  my  poor  brother  Daniel — 
poor  as  ever — and  spent  two  days  with  hun.  .  .  .  From  Rouen 
upwards,  the  course  of  the  Seine  is  truly  magnificent.  As  for 
as  Paris,  a  distance  of  seventy-four  miles,  the  country  is  rich  and 
beautiful ;  undulating  with  wooded  hills,  and  interrupted  by  a 
dark  forest,  which,  extending  twenty  miles  along  the  mountains, 
gives  a  sublime  feature  to  the  landscape.  Our  company  from 
Rouen  was  composed  of  two  English  compatriots— -a  man  and 
a  woman — a  Frenchman  and  myself.  The  English  were  people 
of  fortune,  reduced  by  some  accident  to  travel  in  a  Diligence. 
They  were  therefore  sullen,  timorous,  and  afraid  of  losing  their 
dignity,  by  speaking  to  poor  creatures,  as  unfortunate  as  them- 
selves in  having  recourse  to  such  a  vehicle.  They  never  ex- 
changed a  word,  English  or  French,  with  us  for  seventy-twa 
miles !  The  Frenchman  and  I  talked  the  whole  time.  He  was, 
at  first  sight,  a  sullen,  proud  fellow ;  but  under  all  this,  I  dis- 

*  **  An  instance  of  the  attention  which  is  given  to  THngliah  literature  in 
France  has  lately  occurred,  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Houen  sending  Mr. 
Thomas  Campbell  a  diploma  of  their  Society,  in  conse<raence  of  apaper,  on 
the  subject  ot  his  poetry,  which  was  read  to  them  by  Frofessor  Aatalis.** — 
London  Paper. 
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coTered  a  good  heart,  and  very  liberal  opinions.  Dreadftilly 
womided  in  spirit,  like  the  rest  of  his  oountrymen,  at  the  fm 
of  French  gloiy — ^as  they  fiilsely  conceive  it — a  sort  of  hesitatmg 
friend  of  the  Bourbons  and  peace — ^he,  nevertheless,  displayed 
to  me  a  reverence  for  England,  and  her  great  patriotic  spirit, 
which  was  at  once  flattering  and  sincere.  His  idea  of  our  mar- 
tial spirit  was  snch  that  I  needed  to  raise  my  voice,  in  bad  and 
impetuous  French,  to  convince  him  that,  if  Buonaparte — ^grant- 
ing our  navy  to  have  been  out  of  the  question — ^had  invaded 
England,  he  would  not  have  succeeded.  His  dark,  cold  spirit 
seemed  to  be  warmed,  and  even  willingly  enlightened,  when  I 
told  him  that  a  million  of  hearts  of  fire  were  ready  imited  to 
overwhelm  him.  I  was  pleased  at  making  something  even  of  a 
skeptic.  "  Yes,'*  he  said,  "  it  is  very  true :  you  are  &e  greatest 
people  that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  1  wish  to 
Heaven  we  had  your  liberty — ^your  public  spirit — ^your  consti- 
tulion  r'  This  man,  whom  you  would  have  imagined  the  last 
either  to  like  or  to  listen  to  me,  has  lit^idly  haunted  me  ever  since 
I  came  to  Paris.  He  showed  me,  indeed,  a  real  kindness,  in 
giving  up  his  lodgings  the  first  night  I  urived,  in  order  (for  he 
is  a  physician)  that  I  might  be  sure  of  an  aired  bed.  He  showed 
me  the  greater  part  of  Paris,  and  took  me  through  FEcole  de 
MMecine,  and  the  libraries. 


I  have  met  Mrs.  Siddons ! — ^In  her  company,  to-day,  I  have 
visited  the  statutes  in  the  Louvre,  and  traversed  the  Elysian 
Fields — the  Elysian  fields  of  France ! — ^which  are  as  contempti- 
ble, in  comparison  with  our  Hyde  Park  and  the  Green  Park,  as 
the  public  squares  and  buildings  are  superior.  Of  these  it  is 
impossible  to  conv^  any  idea.  The  junction  of  the  Palace  by 
Buonaparte — ^the  Coliunn  of  Victory — ^the  architecture  of  the 
whole^  is  what  I  felt  myself  unable  to  enjoy — only,  because  I 
had  not  my  dearest  friends  around  me. 

To-day,  as  I  said,  we  visited  the  statues  in  the  Louvre.  You 
may  remember  the  launch  of  a  ship,  how  it  made  us  both  shed 
tears  ;  and  what  a  weak  creature  I  am,  to  be  inclined,  by  a  flood 
of  associations,  ta  tremble  and  shed  tears  among  those  monu- 
ments of  genius !  Yet  you,  my  dear  friend,  would  have  felt  the 
same  emotion — for  we  so  often  feel  alike.  I  am  no  judge  of 
statuary :  but  the  exquisite  has  always  the  effect  I  have  described; 
and  although  even  you,  who  know  me  weU,  might  be  forgiven 
for  doubting  it,  yet  the  exquisite  statuaiy  in  the  Louvre,  ami  all 
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its  associations,  produced  the  same  efl^t.  Far  fkan  woAderi&g 
at  the  madness  of  the  female,  who  fell  in  lore  with  l^e  Ajy^o, 
I  thought  her  only  a  reasonable  enthusaast  I  could  not  cona- 
mand  myself,  and  left  Mrs.  Siddons» — glad  to  indulge  ihe  most 
absurd  and  pleasing  of  all  tears.  I  know  it  is  all  imagination. 
Perhaps,  unless  told  of  it,  I  could  not  even  diseover  either  the 
Apollo  or  the  Venus ;  yet,  when  conyinced  that  I  really  saw  the 
statues  that  en<^ant  the  world — ^the  prodigies  of  two  thousand 
years  I — such  associations  rushed  iq>on  me,  ^lat  I  thought  my* 
self  far  transported  into  another  worlds  T^  C» 


To  another  friend  he  hastily  announces  his  arrival,  and  thua 
continues  the  glowing  record  of  his  impressions : — 

Pasis^  September  8,  1814, 
"  Written  in  the  Louvre,  within  two  yards  of  the  Apollo. 
I  take  out  this  sheet  the  moment  I  see  the  Apollo  de  BeMdere 
and  the  Venus  de  Medkis.    "Mttk  Sidd^s  is  wiih  me.    I  could 
almost  weep— indeed  I  mast        ♦        *        *  T.  0." 

^'  I  write  this  after  returning  from  the  Louvre.  .  •  .  Yott 
may  imagine  with  what  feelings  I  caugkt  the  first  s^ht  of  Pftris, 
and  passed  under  Montmartre,  the  scene  of  the  last  battle  be- 
tween the  French  and  Allies It  was  evening  when  we 

entered  Paris*  Next  morning  I  met  Mrs.  Siddons ;  walked  about 
with  her,  and  then  visited  the  Louvre  together.  .  .  .  Oh,  how 
that  immortal  youth,  Apollo,  in  all  his  splendor — maj^ty — 
divinity — ^flashed  upon  us  from  the  end  of  the  gallery !  What 
a  torrent  of  ideas — classically  associated  with  this  godlike  form — 
rushed  upon  me  at  this  moment !  My  heart  palpitated — ^my 
eyes  filled  with  tears — I  was  dumb  vnth  emotion. 

"  Here  are  a  hundred  other  splendid  statues^-the  Venus — 
the  Menander — ^the  Pericles — Cato  and  Portia — ^the  father  and 
daughter  in  an  attitude  of  melting  tenderness.  ...  I  wrote  on 
the  table  where  I  stood  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  Jirst  part  of  this 
letter  in  pencil — a  record  of  the  slarange  moments  in  which  I  felt 
myself  suddenly  transported,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  world,  and 
while  standing  between  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus.''  .  .  . 

"Coming  home,  I  eondude  a  transcript  of  the  day: — ^The 
effect  of  the  statue-gallery  was  quite  overwhelming — it  was  even 
distracting ;  for  the  secondary  statues  are  things  on  which  you 
might  dote  for  a  whole  day ;  and  while  you  are  admiring  one, 
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^Qit  seem  to  grudge  the  time,  because  it  is  not  ^leiit  m  admiriog 
something  e£e.  Mrs.  Siddons  ib  a  judge  of  statuary ;  but  I 
thought  I  could  boast  of  a  triuEHiph  over  l^em— 4n  point  of  taste 
'-^wjhen  abe  and  so^e  oihen  of  our  party  preferred  another 
Venus  to  '  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world.'  I  bade  them 
lecollect  the  waist  of  the  true  Venus — the  chest  and  tibie  shoul- 
ders. We  returned,  smd  they  gave  in  to  my  opinion,  that  t&ese 
pticts  were  beyond  all  ejqpression.  It  was  really  a  ^  of  tr^nu- 
lous  ec&taey.  The  young  and  glorious  Apollo  is  happily  slili 
white  in  color.  He  seems  as  if  he  had  just  leapt  from  ^  sun ! 
All  pedantic  knowledge  of  statuary  Ms  away,  when  the  most 
ignoraiit  in  the  arts  &ds  a  divine  presenoe  in  tiiis  great  created 
hruL  Mrs.  Siddons  justly  observed,  that  it  gives  one  an  idea 
q[  God  himself  having  given  power  to  catdi,  in  sudi  imitataon, 
a  ray  of  celestial  beauty. 

"  The  Apollo  is  not  perfect ;  some  parts  are  modem,  and  he 
is  not  quite  placed  on  his  perpendicular  by  his  French  trans- 
porters ;  but  hk  head,  his  breast,  and  one  entire  thigh  and  leg, 
are  induUtaHe.  The  whole  is  so  perfect,  that,  at  the  full  dis^ 
tasce  of  ihe  hall,  it  se^oos  to  blaze  with  proporticm.  The  miisde 
tiiat  suj^rts  the  head  thrown  bade — the  mouth,  the  brow,  the 
soul  that  is  in  the  marUe,  are  not  to  be  expressed. 

^'  After  such  a  subject,  what  a  falling  off  it  is  to  tell  you  I 
dined  with  human  beings ! — ^yea,  verily,  at  a  hotel  with  Mrs. 
Siddops,  her  £unily,  and  Segeant  Best  and  party.  We  were 
all  splendidly  dreseed— dined  splendidly,  and  paid  in  propor- 
tion; yet  I  never  paid  fourteen  shillings  for  a  dinner  with  more 
pleasure.  It  was  equal  to  any  at  Lord  Holland's  table — a  pro- 
fyaion  of  luxuries  and  fruits  fit  to  pall  an  epicure.  After  dinner 
we  repaired  to  the  Opera — a  set  of  silly  things,  but  with  some 
exquisite  music,  at  which  even  Mrs.  Siddons — exhausted  with 
admiring  tiie  Apollo— fell  asleep.  I  should  tell  you,  that  last 
night  I  was  alone  at  the  ^  Orphan  of  China,'  and  read  the  tragedy 
80  as  oloaely  to  follow,  and  feel  the  redtation.  .  .  . 

«T.  0." 

Paeis,  Sept  12,  1814. 
^' ;  .  ,  .  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  French  society  at 
Madame  de  Stael's.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  Schlegel  and 
Humboldt,  who  are  both  veary  superior  men,  and  with  a  host  of 
Morquio  and~  Marqtti«6«.  ^ter  much  entreaty,  they  made  me 
repeat  *  Lochiel.'  I  have  laade  acquaintance  also  with  Denon, 
the  Egyptian.  traveUei*,  who  is  a  very  pleasing  person,  and  gave 
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me  an  admission  to  the  sittings  of  the  Academy.    I  have  been 
also  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  his  house. . . . 

"  Alas !  all  this  is  lost  upon  me,  at  this  moment ;  for  the  noise 
and  air  of  Paris  are  far  from  agreeing  with  me ;  and  I  must 
positively  this  day  seek  for  lodgings  some  miles  removed.  I 
vnite  near  the  Post-office— on  purpose  to  save  another  journey 
to  that  place — ^in  a  street  which  makes  me  long  for  the  silence 
of  the  Strand,  and  the  smell  of  Fishnstreet^iill !  But  the  dirt 
of  Paris  is  too  nauseous  a  subject ;  only  you  must  excuse  the 
insipidity  of  this  epistle,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  literally 
shaken  on  my  seat  by  ike  passing  carriages.  I  have  been  at 
Versailles ;  it  is  very  splendid  indeed.  The  Louvre  is  now  shut; 
it  has  been,  to  be  sure,  a  treat  beyond  description.  I  am  going 
to-day  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  My  stay  in  Paris  will  not 
exceed  the  28th.  T.  C." 


Pabjb,  September  16,  1814. 
"  This  morning  was  a  dull  and  rainy  one,  aJnd  I  was  con- 
fined to  my  lodgings — ^but  I  received  your  letter.    I  sent  a  per- 
son whom  the  fSrench  call  commissary — ^that  is,  a  Httle  ragged 
boy,  without  shoes  or  stockings — ^who  brought  it  to  me. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  (Sept.  8,)  describing  the  sensations  which 
I  experienced  at  the  new  sights  which  Paris  presented.  The 
last  sheet  I  sent  you  was  entrusted  to  Sergeant  Best  It  was 
begun  in  pencil,  within  two  yards  of  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere. 
I  was  within  the  influence  of  the  burning  bush.  Since  then, 
though  I  might  sing  ga  ira,  in  all  other  respects,  a  hurt  which 
I  got  in  my  leg  by  an  accidental  fall  at  Dieppe,  in  tripping  too 
lightly  down  stall's  without  counting  the  steps,  festered  into  a 
sore,  by  allowing  the  wound  to  rub  on  a  cotton  stocking. 
Though  I  contrived  for  several  days  to  hop  about  Paris  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  yet  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  apply 
a  poultice  of  herbs  to  the  part,  and  to  keep  iny  chamber  for 
the  sake  of  rest.  You  must  not  imagine  that  it  is  anything 
serious — ^it  is  only  a  trifle;  but  rest  is  prudent,  to  ensure  my 
future  movements. 

"  In  the  meantime,  I  have  visited  only  the  catacombs  in  a 
coach ;  that  is,  a  coach  took  me  to  the  gate,  from  which  you 
descend  to  the  catacombs.  My  companions  were  Leslie,  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  from  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Gfoldie, 
Miller's  friend,  whom  you  have  seen.  Our  party  was  pleasant, 
though  the  object  of  the  visit  was  very  dismal.    The  catacombs 
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of  Paris  are  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  stretch  for  miles.  The  avenues,  I  think,  are  six  feet  high, 
through  which  we  proceeded  with  tapers,  and  through  bones 
and  human  skulls,  piled  on  each  side,  to  the  amount  of  millions. 
Two  miUions  is  the  number  generally  reckoned.  This  was  a 
dreadful  and  gloomy  curiosity,  but  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
in  Paris.  There  you  see  the  remains  of  those  that  fell  in  the 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  of  the  heroes  that  perished  on  the 
fetal  2d  of  September.     But  enough  of  this  gloomy  subject 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  keep  my  room,  but  you  see  I  have 
not  lost  my  spirits.  I  look  forward  to  happy  days  in  Syden- 
ham. To-morrow  I  shall  change  my  lodgings,  from  a  chamber 
literally  six  stories  high,  to  one  only  three,  and  to  all  appearance  a 
comfortable  apartment.  Imagine  the  cheapness  of  this  place, 
when  I  dined  well  to-day  for  tenpence,  at  a  good  hotel,  and  got 
my  coffee  for  sixpence.  I  often  imagine,  if  the  expenses  of  your 
femily  and  mine  were  consolidated,  how  cheap  and  happy  we 
could  all  live  at  Paris.  No  doubt  things  are  uncomfortable — 
the  floors  are  cold  and  dirty ;  they  never  change  knives  ;  a  thou- 
sand things  revolt  an  Englishman ;  but  they  are  cheap,  civil,  and 
accommodating. 

"I  forgot  to  say  tbat,  the  day  before  I  began  to  keep  the 
house,  I  saw  the  delivery  of  the  Standards,  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
s^es,  and  heard  the  king  speak  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the 
oath  of  twenty  thousand  men  under  arms.  The  spectacle  was 
affecting  and  imposing.  I  shall  never  forget  the  shout  of  their 
oath !  But  yet  they  are  such  a  light-hearted,  vacillating  people, 
that  I  give  but  little  for  either  their  oaths  or  their  acclamations. 

"  I  have  been  at  the  Theatre  with  the  Siddons  frequently,  and 
once  at  a  little  Theatre  with  John  Kemble — at  a  piece  which 
pleased  me  a  good  deal.  The  tune  of  Henri  IV.  is  often  played ; 
it  is  joyous  and  pleasant,  and  always  raises  my  spirits  .  .  When 
I  have  seen  more  of  Paris,  I  shall  have  exquisite  pleasure  in  de- 
scribing whatever  occurs"     .... 

*  %  9k  *  -*  * 

"  Perhaps  you  will  think  it  is  the  effect  of  the  French  climate 
to  make  me  flatter ;  but  you  English  women  are  as  beautiful  in 
comparison  of  the  French,  as  I  think  MFe— even  the  handsomest 
Englishmen — are  inferior  to  the  really  handsome  Frenchmen. 
As  to  the  French  women,  I  cannot  describe  to  you  my  ideas  of 
them.  There  are  two  sorts  of  them — the  aquiline,  or  rather, 
nutcracker  faces,  and  the  broad  faces :  both  are  ugly.     Perhaps, 
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on  the  whole,  the  French  face  here  has  a  broadness  at  the  cheek 
bones  that  Is  very  unbecoming.  The  boasted  gait  and  air  of  the 
Women  have  no  charms  for  me.  That  sweet  and  Creek  cast  of 
countenance,  which  I  verily  believe  English  women  have  more 
than  any  others,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  Paris ;  or,  if  you  see  it,  you 
immediately  find  out  that  it  is  ah  Englishwoman.  They  caria- 
cature  the  Englishmen,  but  have  the  delicacy,  1  observe,  to  spare 
the  women  generally.  I  must  confess  our  men  look  very  John- 
Bullish  ;  and  nothing  that  the  French  say  flatters  me  so  much 
as  when  thev  say  that  they  would  not  take  me  for  un  Anglois  ! 
Yesterday  I  carried  my  French  air  very  far ;  two  good  dump- 
hngs  of  an  Ekiglishman  and  his  wife  came  into  the  coffee-house 
where  I  live,  and  vrished  to  be  told  the  way  to  the  Luxemburg 
G^ardens.  I  was  sent  for  to  interpret  their  bad  French,  but  had 
the  roguery  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman  to  John  and  Joan.  I  spoke 
a  sentence  or  two  so  affectedly,  and  shook  my  fingers  in  speak- 
ing so  Frenchically,  that,  after  receiving  my  instructions  how  to 
go  to  liie  Luxemburg— the  little  fat  f  nghshman  having  made 
his  bow — ^the  lady  said  to  him  in  my  hearing,  '  How  very  civil 
those  French  people  are !' 

"  I  have  seen  the  *  Tartuffe'  inimitably  acted.  The  French 
tragic  declamation  half  pleases,  half  disgusts  me.  One  actress, 
Mdlle  Pelette,  affected  me  a  good  deal ;  she  is  a  beauty,  like  the 
rest  of  the  French  beauties  ...  A  poet  lodges  in  the  next  room 
to  me,  who  is  much  more  mad  than  myself;  he  is  continually 
reading  aloud,  and  the  monotonous  French  verse  interrupts  my 
morning  sleep.  T.  C." 

Pams,  October  8,  1814. 
...  I  am  here  a  sort  of  delegate,  to  collect  what- 
ever amusement  I  can  find  for  you.  Alas!  I  fear  I  have 
ill  performed  my  part  The  Louvre  has  literally  engrossed  all 
my  time — ^four  hours  of  every  day.  It  has  done  me  no  good 
that  I  can  count  upon.  The  study  of  the  pictures  leaves  me 
still  not  half,  nor  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  a  judge ; 
and  as  for  liie  luxuriant  reveries  which  it  has  inspired,  I  doubt 
much  if  they  will  ever  prove  applicable  to  any  purpose.  But 
when  uneasy  thoughts  and  fears,  such  as  my  letters  latdiy  ex- 
pressed, were  corrcSing  me,  it  soothed  the  denion  of  melancholy 
within  me,  and  made  me  happy  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  day. 
I  have  se^i  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  compare  with  it. 
«  «  *  m  %  % 

I  went  with  Dr.  Goldie,  a  very  good  little  man,  and  another 
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pb^j^ai^Ku^  »  Very  Scc4di  coie,  to  aee  Veisailks.  I  enjoyed  tli« 
party  very  much.  .  .  .  The  stairs  of  Versailles  that  lead  to  the 
door,  are  Brobdignag^im ;  the  top  of  the  ii^t  makes  you 
^zzy  to  look  down.  The  view  is  over  a  Idse  of  artificial  watcir, 
like  a  sea.  All  is  vast  and  royal ;  but  stiff,  French,  and  squared 
with  horrible  taste.  The  furniture  is  truly  superb.  The  next 
day  I  saw  the  Uttle  palace  of  Buom^arte,  commonly  called  the 
Napoleon  Elys^e.  It  recalls  very  Uv^y  ideas  of  the  tyrant, 
when  you  are  shown  the  bed  in  which  he  slept^  the  desk  at 
which  he  wrote,  all  daubed  with  ink ;  and  the  room  where  his 
Guards  ^d  lifeimelukes  reposed.  The  furniture  is  exquisite ; 
the  apartments  are  hung  round  with  portraits  of  sdi  his  relatives* 
You  are  shown  also  the  bed-room  and  sitting-room  of  the  Em- 
press Maria-Louisa^  and  the  chamber  of  state  where  she  received 
her  visiters. 

Yesterday  I  visited  NoixB  Dame  Church,  which,  though  not 
equal  to  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey,  i&  still  worth  seeing 
— especially  from  the  top^  which  conunuids  a  view  of  all  Paris. 
Here  are  shown  the  Crown  and  Sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  and 
thegold^i  liaurel- Crown  of  Kapoieon,  with  the  robe  of  state 
whidi  he  wchto  at  his  coronation — made  of  many  thousands  of 
ermine  skins — ^and  one  of  gold,  wdghing  in  all  sixty  pounds.  I 
told  you  in  my  last  that  I  had  visited  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
that  she  was  very  kind  to  me.  I  shall  tell  you  more  of  the 
Ihike  of  Wellington  h^realto. 

Madame  de  Stael's  friend.  Dr.  Schlegel,  is  a  very  uncommon 
man.  I  have  had  long  conversations  with  him ;  he  is  exceed- 
ingly Jeaiaied  and  ingenious,  but  a  visionary  in  German  philoso- 
phy, and  by  far  too  mystical.  I.  never  fought  so  hard  with  any 
man,  or  cftme  away  in  better  humor*  The  exercise  of  mind  with 
su<^  a  one  is  like  an  inspiring  battle — and  to  battle  we  set  at 
the  moment  we  meet.  I  lent  him  Dugald  Stewart's  works.  He 
blames  the  Scotdi  said  English  philosopl^rs  for  not  aiming  at 
the  essence  of  things,  and  beginning  with  general  principles.  I 
in  vain  endeavored  to  vindicate  ths^,  since  the  time  of  Lord  Ba- 
con, the  method  in  philosophy  pointed  out  by  that  great  man 
had  been  very  properly  pursued  in  England,  which  was  to  col- 
lect particular  truths,  and  then  combine^  them  into  general  prin- 
ciples or  conclusions.  In  fine,  Mons.  Schlegel  is  a  visionary  and 
a  Platonist,  who  redily  believes  that  the  eternal  universe  is  only 
a  shadow  or  reflexion  of  the  inward  principle  of  mind. 

Denon,  the  traveller,,  has  been  very  civil  to  me.  He  is  an 
old,  entertmning  man,  as  you  may  imagine.     He  told  me  he 
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had  drawn  plans  of  almost  all  the  great  battles  that  the  French 
had  fought.  It  was  an  odd  circumstaoce,  he  added,  that  he 
never  could  obtain  the  most  exact  information  from  the  gen- 
erals who  had  headed  divisions,  but  collected  his  knowledge 
principally  from  the  peasants,  who  had  been  spectators. 

I  have   seen    also  the   Jardindes  Plantes.      Oh*  my  dear 

M ,  you  should  have  been  there  too.     The  first  thing  you 

see  in  this  vast  entertaining  space,  which  is  as  large  as  Hyde- 
park,  is  the  menagerie.  A  noble  lion,  of  the  largest  size,  is  there. 
I  tried  to  provoke  him,  shook  my  cane,  and  threw  something 
at  him ;  but  he  disdained  me  with  a  royal  look.  Besides  a 
lioness,  there  is  a  little  dog  who  barks  at  her  and  pulls  her  by 
the  ear:  they  have  been  in  the  same  cage  many  years.  There 
is  also  another  lion,  somewhat  younger,  who  will  not  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  rise,  but  generally  sleeps;  his  side-look  is 
very  striking.  Several  bears  are  seen  climbing  trees,  in  their 
ditch-garden  below,  for  apples  put  there  to  tempt  them.  They 
often  sit  in  a  begging  posture,  and  get  bread  from  the  passen- 
gers. They  are  fine  large  animals.  For  tigers,  I  think  we  are 
better  off  in  England ;  but  the  elephant  is  a  wonderful  sight. 
The  man  reaches  up  only  to  the  height  of  his  leg,  where  it  joins 
with  the  body ;  his  height,  I  think,  must  be  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet.  It  is  curious  to  see  such  a  mass  of  life,  while  his  lithe  pro- 
boscis lifts  up  minute  crumbs  at  his  keeper's  bidding. 

Passing  from  the  elephant,  I  met  an  English  party,  with 
whom  I  was  not  acquainted,  but  who,  hke  myself,  were  searching 
about  for  the  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities  in  the  museum.  As 
I  have  found  the  English  rather  shy  in  forming  acquaintance,  I 
was  determined,  though  chance  threw  us  together,  hot  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  shied,  and  so  kept  aloof  from  them,  and  alone. 
One  of  the  ladies — and,  between  ourselves,  rather  a  handsome 
one — ^showed  me  by  her  manner  that  she  was  aware  of  the 
"Great  Twalmley!"*  After  giggling  and  coquetting  a  good 
deal,  when  she  observed  one  of  her  friends  running  in  a  wrong 
direction,  she  called  out,  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear,  "  Come 
back,  come  back,  he  cried  in  grief!*'  by  which  I  interpreted 
that  she  had  read  "  Lord  Ullin,"  <kc.  .  .  .  But  to  the  cabinet  of 
natural  history.    Bless  me,  what  a  collection !     It  is  literally 

*  Campbell  used  to  tell  a  stor^  of  a  man  who,  comine  into  coUlbIoq  with 
another,  tor  a  place  at  the  fire  in  a  coffee-house,  saict  "  Perhaps  you  do 
not  know  to  whom  you  are  speaking?'*  "No,"  said  the  other,  "I  dfo  not" 
"  Enow,  then,  that  I  am  the  great  Tmalmleyy  inventor  of  the  patent 
hox4ronP* 
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Noah's  ark  stuffed  and  preserved.  Serpents  of  all  size,  fironr  the 
Boa  constrictor  that  swallows  an  ox,  to  the  blind  worm ;  and 
birds,  from  the  ostrich,  nine  feet  high,  to  the  humming-bird  of 
an  inch.  All  possible  shells,  and  minerals,  and  quadrupeds, 
fishes  and  reptiles.  I  spent  a  day  in  it,  from  eleven  till  six,  and 
came  away  with  my  mind  so  exhausted,  that  I  thought  I  should 
have  gone  into  a  fever;  yet,  till  it  was  all  over,  I  did  not  feel 
that  my  pulse  was  raised,  or  my  eyes  weakened  and  dazzled. 
The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  a  noble  exhibition.  At  the  head  of 
quadrupeds  stands  the  giraffe,  killed  by  VaiUant  in  Africa, 
which  appears  to  be  sixteen  feet  high.  The  vegetable  part  is 
no  less  perfect  and  amusing. 

I  skip  from  one  subject  to  another,  perhaps  unconneptedly, 
but  you  will  forgive  me  for  mentioning  a  thing  that  occurs  to 
me.  In  conversing  with  Schlegel  on  the  subject  of  Shakspeare, 
he  told  me  he  had  discovered  a  circumstance  in  his  life,  which 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  English  commentators.  Say 
nothing  of  this,  but  I  will  tell  it  you  when  we  meet ;  it  will  re- 
mind you  of  something  regarding  Sydenham  fair,  and  make  you 
smile. 

I  have  treated  you  like  a  great  politician  in  many  of  my  let- 
ters, and  have  told  you  all  that  I  remarked  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  public  mind.  Since  coming  to  Paris,  I  have  been  less  curi- 
ous about  the  opinions  of  individuals  ;  for,  when  you  meet  an 
enlightened  Parisian,  you  feel  it  to  be  a  point  of  good  breeding, 
not  to  trouble  him  much  on  so  delicate  a  subject.  But  I  re- 
mark that  the  name  of  the  "  great  monster"  is  pronounced  with 
much  more  respect  here  than  in  the  provinces.  When  you  call 
him  Buonaparte,  they  immediately  correct  you,  and  call  him 
Napoleon,  or  I'Empereur.  Sometimes,  out  of  policy,  I  give  way 
to  this,  when  I  have  in  view  to  get  information  from  the  party ; 
but  when  the  Napoleonist  is  not  worth  keeping  terms  with,  I 
persevere  in  bitterly  calling  him  "  Buonaparte,"  or  the  "  Prisoner 
of  Elba."  I  told  you,  I  believe,  that  it  is  disagreeable  to  meet 
with  those  who  have  been  prisoners  in  England.  Those  fellows 
will  come  up  to  you,  soliciting  a  conversation,  by  saying,  "  Ah, 
you  are  English  ;  I  speak  a  littel  Anglish."  All  for  the  sake  of 
an  opportunity  of  saying  something  savage  of  England,  where 
they  complain  of  having  been  treated  barbarously.  At  first  I 
used  to  taie  this  in  earnest,  and  tried  to  soften  or  remonstrate 
with  them  ;  but  when  I  cannot  shake  off  those  speakers  of  a 
littel  Anglish,  I  now  find  it  the  best  way  to  jaw  them,  and 
laugh  heartily,  telling  them,  "  Ay,  you  were  sharply  looked  af- 
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ter — no  escaping — no,  nothing  of  tliat  sort.  Well,  you  look 
hearty,  after  all  your  cruel  treatment.  It  does  a  man  good  to 
hare  Known  a  littel  adversity,  or  such  like." 

The  Parisians  speak  but  slightingly  of  their  constitution. 
Their  legislative  body  appears  to  be  the  same  that  it  was  under 
Buonaparte,  but  I  have  not  yet  bought  the  pamphlet  that  de- 
scribes their  constitution.  I  hope  to  bring  it  with  me  to  Syden- 
ham. The  great  topic  of  conversation  is  St.  Domingo.  The 
French,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  have  to  abandon  it — It  will  cost 
them  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  louis-d'ors,  and  the  Hves  of 
half  a  milhon  of  human  beings ;  and  thirty  millions  is,  perhaps, 
one  half  of  all  the  money  at  present  in  the  French  dominions. 

With  regard  to  the  good  Dr.  Jenner,  how  sorry  I  am  that  I 
got  from  him  no  direct  commission  to  execute  ;  it  would  have 
been  to  me  the  utmost  gratification.  With  regard  to  vaccina- 
tion, I  think  it  seems  to  be  as  perfectly  established  here  as  in 
England.  The  provincial  medical  men  with  whom  I  have 
chanced  to  meet,  speak  of  practising  it  as  commonly  as  with  us. 
Apropos  to  medicine — among  the  rare  things  to  be  seen,  the 
medical  school  is  not  the  least.  There  are  preparations  in  wax 
of  the  human  body,  in  all  states  of  anatomy  and  disease.  The 
execution  could  not  be  more  like  Nature,  unless  the  anatomist, 
like  PygmaHon,  could  obtain  a  boon  from  heaven — to  turn 
the  imitation  of  flesh  into  the  reality.  But  as  Pygmalion 
took  his  Woved  statue  into  keeping,  I  doubt  if  the  wax 
would  keep  as  well  after  the  miracle  as  before  it.  These  waxen 
things,  by  the  way,  have  saved  me  some  few  francs  in  the  way 
of  dinners ;  for,  wherever  the  soul  may  lie,  my  memory,  with 
regard  to  them,  lies  all  in  my  stomach ;  and  I  have  several 
times  dined  on  a  peach  and  dry  bread,  in  consequence  of  the 
tender  recollections  which  I  carried  away  of  the  Ecole  de 
M^decine. 

To-morrow  I  am  to  be  at  Madame  de  Stael's,  where  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  expected.  I  was  introduced  to  him  at  his 
own  house,  where  he  was  polite  enough  ;  but  the  man  who  took 
me  was  so  stupid  as  not  to  have  told  him  the  only  Httje  circum- 
stance about  me  that  could  have  entitled  me  to  his  notice. 
Madame  de  Stael  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  me  ?  He  said  a 
Mr,  &c.,  had  been  introduced  to  him,  but  he  thought  it  was  one 
of  the  thousands  of  that  name  from  the  same  country ;  he  did 
not  know  that  it  was  the  Thomas  ;  but,  after  which,  his  Grace 
took  my  address  in  his  memorandum-book,  adding,  he  was 
sorry  he  had  not  known  me  sooner.  T,  C. 

*  %  *  « 
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Paem,  October  15, 181f 
After  the  Louvre — ^I  know  scarcely  auvthipg  that  is  quite 
transcendaut  I  have  been  again  to  see  the  Jardin  des  Plantes^ 
which  I  think  comes  next  to  it  The  concentration  of  all  Na- 
ture's works — vegetable,  mineral  and  animal — ^into  one  museum, 
is  indeed  a  sight  worth  travelling  to  see.  The  Pantheon  is  a 
magnificent  place — ^the  dome  is  everything  that  Greek  ardutec- 
ture  can  do ;  but  still  the  effect  falls  far  short  of  the  Oothic,  on 
a  similar  scale.  The  tombs  of  Voltaire,  Bousaeau,  and  others, 
are  below.  Their  vaults — the  only  cleanly  thing?  I  have  seen 
in  Pmis — ^are  so  neat  and  tidy,  that  they  present  the  image  of 
rather  a  comfortable  English  pantry,  than  of  anything  that  can 
overawe  the  mind. 

The  French  acting  in  tragedy  I  do  not  like ;  but  until  I  see 
Talma  again,  which  will  be,  I  trust,  on  Wednesday,  I  shall  not 
decide.  Their  comic  acting  is  perfection.  Fleury,  when  he 
plays  a  French  Marquis,  is — ^what  we  so  seldom  see  on  our  stage 
--a  fop  in  spirit,  but  in  manners  an  easv  gentleman.  He  comes 
in,  and  rattles  to  six  people,  who  eagerly  wish  to  speak  ;  they 
can't  get  in  a  word ;  he  speaks,  and  prattles  them  all  down. 
He  gets  drunk — ^meets  an  old  &ther,  and  recounts  to  him  all 
the  follies  of  }as  friend — ^the  prodigal  son  of  the  old  fellow — 
slaps  him— laughs  at  him — ^but  is  still  the  gentleman — even 
when  the'  words  stick  in  his  mouth. 

I  have  been  again  at  Versailles.  The  intention  was  to  make 
the  basis  of  the  palace  a  mountain ;  it  is  indeed  a  mountain 
scaled  by  magnificent  stairs.  But  the  palace  itself  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  badis — ^and  the  trees  are  clipped  with  horrible 
^ormah'tj.  The  ^and  and  small  Trianons  consummate  all  pos- 
sible id^as  of  magnificent  furniture.  The  village  is  shown 
where  poor  Marie  Antoinette  used  to  retire  and  act  the  play  of 
"La  Chasse  d'Henri  IV, ;"  and  where  she  played  the  part  of 
her  young  beauty — ^the  miller's  daughter. 

The  squares  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  present  an  ar- 
chitecture much  more  perfect  than  that  of  Versailles  ;  and  to 
which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  London — nor  perhaps  -  in  the 
world.  The. whole  sides  of  the  Seine,  indeed,  for  half  a  league 
in  lei^thf  are  magnificent ;  and  at  night,  when  the  lights  are 
thrown  upon  the  river,  which  has  but  a  few  scattered  Doats  to 
add  to  the  picturesque — ^not  to  hide  it,  like  the  craft  on  our 
Thames — ^the  moonlight  and  the  reflection  of  the  fires  make  it 
the  finest  city  I  ever  beheld.  Notre-Dame  rises  like  our  St. 
Paul's  in  the  centre  of  Paris.    Next  to  it,  and  out  of  the  town* 
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the  most  noticeable  ground — I  mean  as  to  mere  prospect — ]b 
Montmartre,  with  its  windmills — ^the  scene  of  the  last  battle. 
It  is  not  easy  to  look  at  the  plain  where  the  Russians  lost  so 
many  thousands — advancing  in  close  columns,  to  force  the  heights 
of  Montmartre — ^without  a  lively  sensation.  It  is  said  Siey 
might  ^1  have  been  destroyed  there,  if  the  French  had  been 
properly  headed.    Thank  God,  it  was  otherwise. 

When  the  Louvre  was  open,  it  used  to  be  a  pleasant  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  English  ;  independent  of  the  charms  of  the 
place  itself,  where  there  are  many  thousands  of  pictures.  The 
French  school,  including  Claude,  Poussin  and  Vemet,  make,  I 
assure  you,  no  mean  appearance.  There  is  a  Deluge,  by  Pous- 
sin, which  struck  me  as  the  true  sublime.  But  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  my  infantine  connoisseurship.  Any  little  taste  in 
painting,  I  know  full  well  I  have  not  got ;  but  the  pleasure  of 
the  paintings  grew  upon  me — though  still  far,  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  statues,  1  took  leave  of  the  glorious  Apcdlo,  not 
less  enchanted  than  when  I  met  him.  I  should  have  knocked 
down  Dr.  Schlegel,  had  not  Madame  de  Stael  been  present, 
when  he  told  me  it  was  inferior  to  the  Torso  ! — ^vile  Fuselesque 
thing — it  is  human,  the  other  is  divine !  But  the  more  I  see 
of  the  works  of  Art,  and  of  Dr.  Schlegel  and  his  German  ideas 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful — the  more  I  hate  the  Fuselesque ; 
for  Schlegel  and  Fuseli  are  both,  I  see,  of  the  samd  school. 
The  Pericles,  falsely  called  Phocion,  would  enchant  you.  The 
Flemish  school  has,  to  my  poor  taste,  more  fine  paint,  than  fine 
painting.  But  I  can  now  see  what  Raphaeil  and  Titian  must  be 
to  those  who  better  understand  them.  I  should  not,  indeed, 
forget  Paul  Potter's  cows.  Oh,  the  dear  brutes !  I  thought 
they  were  not  pictures,  but  poor  dumb  animals,  waiting  till  the 
company  should  disperse — and  I  was  sorry  to  think  they  were 
kept  so  long  in  the  gallery. 

I  had  a  miUion  of  things  to  tell  you,  and  to  ask,  that  were 
perhaps  not  worth  either  asking  or  telling ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
take  leave — ^yet  I  must — for  I  have  sat  two  hours  without  a 
fire,  and  with  my  feet  on  a  brick  floor.  With  the  French  it  is 
no  joke  to  get  up  a  fire — even  in  this  cold  weather.  My  cham- 
ber-woman, I  sometimes  think,  is  making  a  journey  to  Prome- 
theus's  kitchen  for  it — she  stays  so  long ;  and  then  the  poor 
devil  lies  squat  on  the  floor,  and  puffs,  with  her  black  eyes 
starting  out  of  her  head,  to  make  the  miserable  faggot  bum — 
exclaiming  a  thousand  times,  **  Mon  dieu,  mon  dieu !"  at  the 
badness  of  the  wood.  *  *  T.  C. 
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Of  ike  impressions  received  by  Campbell  during  Ws  visit  to 
Paris,  the  preceding  letters  offer  a  short  but  animated  picture ; 
and  of  the  same  impressions,  as  they  dwelt  upon  his  mind  after 
many  long  years,  the  following  extracts  present  a  still  glowing 
reooUection.  Drawing  from  these  hoarded*  stores  of  memory, 
he  thus  writes  in  1832 ;  and  the  scene  he  has  described,  re- 
tained its  freshness  to  the  very  close  of  life  : — 

"  I  was  one  of  the  many  English  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  first  short  peace  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Continent.  The 
Louyre  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  its  fullest  wealth.  In 
the  Statuary-hall  of  that  place  I  had  the  honor  of  giving  Mrs. 
Siddons  my  arm  the  first  time  she  walked  through  it,  and  the 
first  in  both  our  Eves  that  we  saw  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  From 
the  ferthest  end  of  that  spacious  room,  the  god  seemed  to  look 
down  like  a  president  on  the  chosen  assembly  of  sculptured 
forms ;  and  lus  glowing  marble,  unstained  by  time,  appeared  to 
my  imagination  as  if  he  had  stepped  freshly  from  the  sun.  I 
had  seen  casts  of  the  glorious  statue  with  scarcely  any  admira- 
tion; and  I  must  undoubtedly  impute  that  drcumatanee,  in 
part,  to  my  inexperience  in  art,  and  to  my  taste  having  till  tiien 
lain  torpid.  But  still  I  prize  the  recollected  impressions  of  that 
day  too  dearly  to  call  them  fendful.  They  seemed  to  give  my 
mind  a  new  sense  of  the  harmony  of  Art-— a  new  visual  power 
of  enjoying  beauty,  ^or  is  it  mere  fancy  that  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Apollo  himself  and  his  plaster-casts.  The 
dead  whiteness  of  the  stiioco  copies  is  glaringly  monotonous ; 
whilst  the  diaphanous  surfjEice  of  the  original  seems  to  soften 
the  light  which  it  reflects. 

"  Every  particular  of  that  hour  is  written  indeliUy  on  my 
memory.  I  remember  entering  the  Louyre  with  a  latent  sus- 
picion on  my  mind,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  rapture  expressed 
at  the  sight  of  superlative  sculptures  was  exaggerated  or  affect- 
ed ;  but  as  we  passed  through  the  vestibule  of  the  hall,  there 
was  a  Greek  figure,  i  think  that  of  Pericles,  with  a  chlamys  and 
helmet,  which  John  Kemble  desired  me  to  notice ;  and  it  in- 
stantiy  struck  me  with  wOnder  at  the  gentleman-like  grace 
which  Art  could  give  to  a  human  form,  with  so  simple  a  ves; 
ture.  It  was  not,  however,  until  we  reached  the  grand  saloon, 
that  the  first  sight  of  the  god  overawed  my  incredulity.  Every 
step  of  approach  to  his  presence  added  to  my  sensations ;  and 
all  recollections  of  his  name  in  classic  poetry  swarmed  on  my 
mind  as  spontaneously  as  the  associations  that  are  conjured  up 
by  the  sweetest  music.  .  .         *        *        *        *        « 
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^^Engcoaeed  aa^  I  was  with  tike  Apdlo^  I  c^uld  i»ot.f<^00t.  tlie 
honor  of  beix^  before  hiin  in  the  company  ol  so  august  a.  w>f^ 
shipper,  and  it  certainly  increased  irij  enjoyment.  ^  see  the^  ix^ 
interview  between  the  paragon  of  Art  and  that  of  Nature.  Mis, 
Siddons  was  evidently  much  struck,^  and  remained  a  Wg  i^sm 
before  the  statue ;  but,  like  a  ^liMd  admirer,  she  was  i^ot  lp<|uar 
cious.  I  remember  she  said — '  What  a  gi^eat  idea  i^  giv;es  \m 
of  God  to  think  that  he  has  made  a  human  being  cs^ble  of 
£si3hioning  so  divine  ^  form  V  WhexL  we  walked  round  tp  othei^ 
sculptures,  I  observed  that  almost  every  eye  in  the  Hall  waa 
jQxed  upon  her  and  followed  her ;  yet  I  could  perceive  that  she 
was  not  known,  as  I  heard  the  spectators  &^y — 'Who  i»  she? 
h  she  not  an  Englishwoman  V  At  this  timiQ,  though  m  her 
fifty-ninth  year,  her  looks  were  so  noble,  ^s^^  she  mad^  yon 
proud,  of  English  beauty — eren  in  tJie  presence  of  Greoiaa 
sculpture." 

*  %  It'  *.  « 

In  hifi  retrospective  notes,  twenty  y^ars  t^r  this  period,  he 
thus  reverts  to  it  :^~^  lifrs.  Siddons  was  a  great  sim^e  being, 
who  was  not  shrewd  in  her  knowledge  of  9ie  world,  and  was 
not  herself  wdl  understood,  in  some  particulars,  by  the  majority 
of  the  v?orld.  The  univw^al  feeling  towards  her  was  respectful, 
but  she  waa.  thought  austere ;  but  vrith  all  her  apparent  haugh- 
tiness, there  was  no  person  mor«  humble  when  humility  became 
h^.  From  intense  devotion  to  her  profession  she  derived  a  pe- 
culiarity of  maQner — the  habit  of  attaching  dramatic  tones  and 
emphasis  to  common-place  colloquial  subjects,  but  of  which  she 
was  not  in  the  least  conscious,  unless  reminded  of  it;  I  know 
not  what  oihers  felt ;  but  I  own  that  I  loved  her  all  the  better 
for  this  unconscious  solemnity  of  manner.  .  .  She  was  more 
than  a  woman  of  genius ;  for  the  additional  benevolence  of  her 
heart  made  her  an  honor  to  her  sex  and  to  human  nature."  .  .  • 
'^  In  the  following  passage,"  he  adds,  ^  Joanna  Baillie  has  left  a 
perfect  picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons  :"— 

Page.  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall, 
Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Zcufy.  Is  it  not  one  of  our  mvitea  firiends  ? 

JPw.  No :  £Eff  nnl&e  to  them.    It  is  a  straziger. 

Zaajf.  How  looks  her  countenance  ? 

JPage.  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  fuiBt  in  awe* ;  but  when  ^e  smiled 
Methought  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 
To  do  Iwr  bidcting. 

Lady.  Is  she  young  or  old  ? 
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Pa^,  Neither,  tf  tjght  I  guess ;  bat  she  is  fiur ; 
For  time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her, 
As  he  too  had  been  awed.    .    .    . 
So  stately,  and  so  giaoefal  is  her  form, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic ; 
But^  on  a  near  approach,  I  found  in  truth 
She  scarcdy  does  surpass  the  middle  size. 

Lady.  THiat  is  her  garb  ? 

Page.  I  cannot  well  describe  the  fiashion  of  it — 
She  is  not  decked  in  any  gallant  trim, 
But  seems  to  me,  dad  in  the  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state. 

Lady.  Thine  eyes  deoeire  thee,  boy, 
It  is  an  apparitioQ  thou  hast  se«L 

JPHberp.  It  M  an  appaiitioQ  he  has  seen, 
Or — it  is  Jaae  de  H<xitfort  1 

Janb  db  MoincroRT,  Act  IT,  Scene  1. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


RETUEN  TO   ENGLAND. 


A  SOJOURN  of  nearly  two  months  in  the  French  capital  fur- 
nished Campbell  with  a  rich  and  varied  fond  of  materials  for 
reflection.  The  daily  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  the  best  society  enlarged  his  views,  matured 
his  taste,  and  gave  a  healthy  impetus  to  that  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  animated  all  his  studies.  With  Cuvier  and  the  elder 
Schlegel,  he  contracted  a  lasting  intimacy :  for,  although  strongly 
opposed  to  the  German  professor  on  certain  questions,  a  differ- 
ence in  philosophy  made  no  difference  in  their  friendship.  At 
the  university  of  Bonn,  where  they  met  six  years  afterwards, 
the  pleasure  derived  from  their  first  intercourse  in  Paris  was  the 
subject  of  mutual  congratulation.  To  Baron  Cuvier  and  his 
accomplished  daughter,  Campbell  had  the  pleasure  of  return- 
ing, at  his  own  house  in  London,  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
they  had  shown  him  in  Paris.  In  a  circle  which  comprised  so 
many  illustrious  names,  now  embalmed  in  history,  he  would 
have  gladly  lingered  another  month  ;  but,  his  literary  forlough 
having  expired,  and  his  finances  becoming  low,  he  took  a  part- 
ing glance  at  the  wonders  of  the  Louvre,  and  then  started  for 
Calais. 

Alighting  from  the  coupSe  of  the  "  old  grotesque  diligence 
that  brought  him  to  Dessin's — Sterne's  Dessin — ^he  sauntered 
on  towards  the  pier,  where  the  Dover  packet  had  just  come  in, 
and  directed  the  mate  to  call  for  him  in  the  evening.  Any  re- 
gret he  might  have  felt  on  quitting  Paris,  and  the  new  world  it 
had  thrown  open  to  his  inquisitive  mind,  was  softened,  if  not 
obliterated,  by  the  proud  associations  of  home.  The  first 
gHmpse  of  Britannia's  bulwarks — "  the  flag  that  braved  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  battle  and  the  breeze" — called  forth  all  his 
patriotism ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was  the  sentiment  of  his  hero 
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Theodric*  mfore  present  to  his  mind  tlian  when  he  stepped  on 
board  the  crowded  packet  for  England. 

"  Neptune,  however,  was  not  to  be  cajoled  by  poetry ;"  and 
a  storm,  then  brewing  in  the  east,  burst  upon  them  soon  after 
leading  the  harbor.  This  caused  some  confusion  on  board ;  and 
the  alarm  of  the  passengers  was  not  diminished  by  any  skill  or 
activity  in  the  captain.  The  result  was  a  tardy  and  tempestuous 
passage,  attended  in  the  first  instance  with  loss  of  life ;  and  lat- 
terly with  imminent  danger  to  all  on  board.  At  last,  the  packet 
got  safe  into  Dover ;  and,  soon  after  his  return  home,  Campbell 
tiius  adverts  to  the  perils  of  the  voyage,  and  his  own  personal 
share  in  it : — 

Sydenham,  November  7,  1814 
^  I  had  been  knocked  about  in  the  packet,  and  got  such 
smashing  fsXi&  on  the  slippery  deck,  in  the  desperate  efforts  of 
the  passengers  to  help  the  poor  exhausted  seamen,  that  I  am 
all  over  green  and  blue,  and  still  stiff  and  sore,  but  wonderfully 
better.  .  .  .  Our  escape  was  considerably  more  narrow  than  that 
of  the  Wellington  packet.  One  unhappy  passenger  was  washed 
overboard.  An  ignorant  captain — wha  was  neitiier  captain  nor 
seaman — ^ran  us  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Shakspeare 
cliff.  A  Dutch  skipper,  a  passenger  on  board,  discovered  our 
danger,  gave  the  alarm,  and  took  tiie  command  from  the  stupe- 
fied creature  who  had  misguided  us.  For  at  least  four  terrible 
hours,  it  was  quite  a  moot  point  whether  we  should  get  off  or 
not.  The  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  insana  panic  of  several 
men,  who  stripped  to  swim — ^and,  of  course,  to  be  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks,  if  they  had  persisted  to  do  so — ^the  whole 
scene,  with  the  total  darkness  and  roaring  of  the  waves,  that 
drowned  our  voices,  and  literally  washed  over  us,  was  horrible 
beyond  description.  The  men,  a  feeble  crew,  who  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  walking  through  Calais  sXL  day,  were  so  overcome, 
that  my  own  two  arms,  at  one  period,  accomplished  drawing  in 
the  main-sail,  which  otherwise  they  could  not  do.  I  lay  down 
at  four  in  the  morning  in  blankets  and  salt-water,  yet  I  have 
recovered  wonderfully T.  C." 

*.  .  .  A  glad  enthusiast^  he  explored  the  land, 
"Where  Nature,  Freedom,  Aii,  smile  hand  in  hand ; 
Her  women  fiur,  her  men  robust  for  toil ; 
Her  vigorous  souls — ^high  cultured  as  her  soil ; 
Her  towns,  where  civic  independence  flings 
The  gauntlet  down  to  Senates,  Courts  and  Kings ; 
Her  wor^  of  Art^  resemUing  Magic's  powers ; 
Her  miglity  fleets ;  and  Learning's  beauteous  bowers.-rTHBODMa 
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B>oiQ  tlxis  jraUier  perilous  adventure,  we  pass  on  to  iud4e^ 
of  a  homely,  and  less  exciting  interest  in  ihe  jPoet's  history.  To 
the  letters  of  his  numerous,  but  unknown  ^2orre&pon4ente,  Camp- 
bell, in  general,  was  very  i^;tentive.  His  good  nature,  however, 
was  too  ofteaa  put  to  the  test  by  "  ardent  iwimirers,''  with  whos^ 
ire^uent  and  urgent  requests  for  his  autograj^,  his  advice,  <Hr 
an  mterview  witi  the  author  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Pope,"  it 
was  not  always  expedient  to  comply.  Among  the  letters  mai 
wmted  }m  return,  was  one  from  a  member  <^  tlus  ^um^ou^ 
body,  which  differed  so  widely  from  the  rest,  in  its  ingenious  at- 
tem|)t  to  elicit  an  autograph,  that  Campbell  was  amused  by  it$» 
originality,  and  resolved  to  answer  the  petitioner  in  tive  term^ 
proposed.     The  letter  ran  ihu& : — 

'DasmAR,  Ifaik  1, 1814 

Some  invisible  h&ng  wiilspers  in  my  ear,  ^  Wnte  a  letter  to  th^ 
Author  of  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.* "  **  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him,  ijior 
have  I  ever  seen  him ;  why,  ^en,  should  I  write  f*  **  Do  as  you  are  de- 
sured,"  whispers  the  voice  again.  **  I  caaoot  do  It,"  I  rej^ed,  ^  I  have  got 
9othmg  to  flay,  ^ere  I  in  poaseanon  of  a  good  estate,  b^utiful  and  lo* 
mantic,  I  woiud  give  him  an  mvitation  to  spend  a  few  months  with  me,  aa^c 
him  to  partake  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
composing  a  poem  on  the  beauties,  the  comforts,  and  ^e  hospitality  of 
Sjrkwood-haU.  But,  alas  1  sinoe  that  happiness  Is  not  mine,  I  have  it  not 
in  my  power  to  ask  him.  However,  ahoiiLa  I  be  ao  lortnnate  as  ev«r  to  be 
in  pofisession  of  such  a  place,  I  wiU  then  write  and  give  him  a  kind  invito 
tipn ;  c^nd  I  hope  thai  one  day  or  other  3uch  a  thing  wiU  be — ^how  pleasing 
the  thought  I  Thus  hope  keeps  my  spirits  from  falling :  and  is  this  not  a 
pleasure  derived  from  it  f"  *"  Delay  not  a  moment/*  speaks  the  voice  again^ 
** in  writing  to  that  admirable  auiduNr;  I  command,  And  you  mqgt  obey  T 
Noins  sir,  you  see  my  writing  to  you  Is  to  frdfil  the  oammand^  of— I  do  iio| 
know  whom ;  pray  can  you  tell  me  t  Be  who  it  may,  I  only  ease  my  con- 
science by  doing  so.  It  would  add  mudi  to  my  peace  and  comfort,  would 
you  take  the  trouble  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  say  that 
you  are  well  I  So  ferewell !  May  thy  days  be  frill  oi  hapi^ness,  thy  years 
many,  and  thy  fame  as  an  author  handed  down  to  the  end  of  the  woild  I 
I  am,  4^  J K i>}Jm 

The  author  of  this  ingenious  stratagem  was  rewarded  by  the 
following  prompt  and  courteous  reply : — 

Stdxnham,  N(yMmbev  15, 1814. 
Sir, 

I  received  your  letter  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  which, 
though  we  are  personal  strangers  to  each  other,  you  send  me 
your  salve  !  and  greet  me  with  wishes  <rf  health  and  prosperity., 
I  am  surely  bound  to  lliank  you  for  a  salutation,  which  seems 
the  more  kind  from  your  being  a  stranger ;  and  which  can  only 
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come  flx)m  disihteredted  motives.  In  return  to  your  inquiries, 
I  can  (mly  say  that  I  am  almost  as  well,  and  as  happy,  as  it  is 
possibJe  for  fhril  man  to  be ;  and  I  am  not  the  less  happy  to 
tHnk  that  a  remote  stranger  wishes  me  to  be  so.  I  cannot,  in- 
deed, from  my  knowledge  of  spirits^ — gray,  Hack,  or  white — ^pre- 
cisely give  yon  the  name  and  address  of  the  little  eccentric  one, 
which  prompted  you  to  write  to  me ;  but  I  suppose  it  might  be 
Robin  GoodfeDow;  or,  dropping^all  aUusions  to  things  out  of  this ' 
world,  I  might  say  that  it  was  the  "  frater-feeling,''  ad  Bums 
called  it,  of  the  human  heart.  Whoever  you  are,  and  whatever 
— ^for  you  cannot  take  it  as  a  bad  com^^imeiit  that,  as  you  do 
not  describe  yourself,  I  am  addressing  you  as  it  were  in  Uie  dark 
— whatever  you  are,  receive  my  best  wishes  in  return  for  yours ; 
and,  though  you  have  no  castles  any  more  than  myself — 
except  t^ose  in  the  arr,  yet  I  am  not  less  obliged  to  you  for 

f'ving  me  a  welcome,  in  imagination,  to  yow  villa  tind  domain, 
dieu !  and  believe  me,  <fec.  T.  C* 

Finding  his  literary  concerns  much  in  arrear  at  his  return 
home,  and  confessing  that  his  resolution  '^  to  make  the  pleasures 
of  Paris  subservient  to  study"  had  not  been  fully  carried  out, 
he  now  felt  the  necessity  for  redoubling  his  exertions ;  and,  re- 
suming the  Specimens  and  Lectures,  worked  with  so  much 
industry  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  he  found  a  con- 
siderable balance  in  his  favor,  with  some  literary  vantage-ground 
for  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  year  concluded  with  a  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Godwin's,  to 
which  he  was  invited  in  the  following  terms : — 

December  29. 
My  dear  Sib, 

In  the  fatniliar  occasion  of  opening  the  new  year  on 
Saturday  next,  we  expect  a  few  friends  whom  you  will  not  be 
displeased  to  meet,  and  among  these  a  female  stranger,  who 
seems  to  me  the  very  figure  of  a  sylph  walked  out  from  the  can- 
vass of  ^  capital  master.  "Will  you  condescend,  on  that  day,  at 
foiir  o'clock,  to  partidce  with us  the  philosojAical  fete  of  a  boUed 
turkey  with  sylph-sauce  f — ^Faithfully  yours, 

W.  Godwin. 


♦  Tliese  two  letters  are  only  introdnced  bs  examples  of  the  good-iMttired 
&inilianiy,  with  which  GampbeU  eo  often  accommodated  hmisetf  to  the 
hannlesfl  whims  azid  eccentricities  of  his  cofi'espcttident& 
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Among  the  verses  of  this  and  the  preceding  year,  are  a  few 
short  pieces — epitaphs — ^not  found  in  any  edition  of  his  poems. 
The  first  was  suggested  by  a  deplorable  calamity  in  a  private 
family,  where  Campbell  was  intimate ;  and  the  second  by  the 
death  of  a  clerical  friend,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  model  of  a 
Christian  pastor.  The  sentiment  they  breathe  is  so  consonant 
with  all  the  Poet's  better  feeling,  that  the  reader  may  not  be 
displeased  to  see  them  in  their  original,  though  unfinished 
state: — 


In  deep  fiuteiissioD  to  the  wiSl  abov^ 
Yet  with  no  eommon  cause  for  human  tears ; 

This  stone  to  the  lost  Partner  of  his  love, 
And  for  his  children  lost,  a  mourner  rears. 

One  fidal  moment^  one  overwhelming  doom. 
Tore,  threefold,  from  his  heart  the  ties  of  earth : 

His  Mary,  Margaret^  in  their  early  bloom, 

And  HEE*  who  gave  them  life,  and  taught  them  worth. 

Farewell,  ye  hroken  pillars  of  my  iaJbe  1 
My  life's  companion,  and  my  l^o  first-bani ; 

Yet  while  this  sdent  stoue  I  consecrate, 
To  conjugal,  paternal,  love  forlorn — 

Oh,  may  each  passer-by  the  lesson  learn, 
T^iiich  can  alone  the  bleeding  heart  sustain. 

Where  friendship  weeps  at  virtue's  funeral  um — 
That,  to  the  pure  in  hearty  To  die  is  gain  !\    T.  0. 


He  pointed  out  to  others,  and  he  trod 

Himself  the  path,  to  virtue  and  to  Gk)d ; 

The  Christian's  practice  and  the  preacher's  zeal 
His  life  united :  many  who  have  lost 
Their  friend,  then:  pastor,  mourn  for  him ;  but  most 

The  hearts  that  knew  him  nearest,  deepest^  feeL 

And  yet  lamented  spirit  I  we  should  ill 

The  sacred  precepts  of  thy  life  fulfill, 

*  .  .  .  "  We  looked  to  her  (Mrs.  Shute)  as  truly  elevated,  in  the  scale 
of  bdngs,  for  the  perfect  chanty  of  her  neart.  The  universal  feelii^  of 
lamentation  f<»r  her,  accords  with  the  benign  and  simple-minded  beauty  of 
her  character." — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Campbell, 

f  These  Unes  are  engraved  on  a  monument  erected  at  Monkton  Combe, 
Somerset,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Shute,  of  Sydenham,  and  her  two 
daughters^  who  were  drowned  at  Chepstow,  on  Sunday,  September  20. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  they  had  attended  the  Church  on  that  day,  and 
heard  a  sermon  from  Philippians,  chap.  I  verse  21,  **For  to  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gainT—N  ote  by  T.  C.     - 
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Conld  we — ihj  mother  and  th^  widowed  wife- 
Consign  thy  much-loTed  rehcs  to  the  dust 
IJnsohioed  Iby  this  high  and  holy  trust — 

There  %8  another  and  a  better  1^1*    T.  0. 

A* third  piece,  "The  Gravestone,"  hastily  written  on  a  sKp 
of  waste  paper,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked : — 

m. 

Man!  shouldst  fhou fill  tiie  proudest  throne, 

And  have  mightiest  deeds  enacted, 
Thither,  like  steel  to  th'  magnet-stone, 

Thou  goest  compelled — attracted  I 

The  grave-stone— th'  amulet  of  tronUe— • 

Makes  love  a  phantom  seem — 
Calls  glor^  but  a  bubble. 

And  life  itself  a  dream. 

The  grave  's  a  sealed  letter, 

That  secrets  shall  reveal 
Of  a  next  world — ^worse  or  better 

And  the  gravestone  is  the  seal ! 

But  the  eeal  shall  not  be  broken 

Nor  the  letter's  secrets  read, 
TIQ  the  last  trump  shall  have  spoken 

To  the  living  and  the  dead  I    .    .    . 

The  correspondence  of  this  year  opens  with  a  lively  and 
cliaracteristic  letter  to  Mr.  Alison : — 

"  Sydenhax,  January  14, 1816. 
^*  Cold  and  weary  with  the  tooth-ache,  my  dearest  Ali- 
son, I  return  from  our  village  chapel  to  enclose  mj  accustomed 
certificate  to  you.  *  Eheu  fugaces,  Posthuine !'  If  you  have 
not  yet  preached  a  sermon  on  the  shortness  of  time,  you  may 
instance  the  rapid  returns  of  the  Poet  Campbell's  certificates  for 
his  pension,  to  prove  the  fleetness  of  its  wings.  .  .  .  But,  alas ! 
my  dearest  Alison,  had  I  been  doomed  to  hear  you  dissert  on 
that  subject,  it  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  me.  But  I  have 
been  doomed  to  hear  a  proser — ^with  an  east  wind  tormenting 
my  rheumatic  jaw,  and  nipping  my  toes — ^preach  for  two  hours 
on  the  shortness  of  time ;  while  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  ser- 
mon proved  anything  but  his  text !  .  .  .  With  sincerest  affec- 
tion, yours  ever,  T.  C." 


*  Inscription  for  the  monument  of  the  Rev.  Edward  B. 
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Thus  far  we  have  followed  the  Poet  through  various  alterna- 
tions of  light  and  shade — ^here,  bright  with  fame,  and  soothed 
by  the  consolations  of  firiendship ;  and  there,  struggling  with 
unmerited  difficulties.  We  are  now  to  change  the  scene,  and 
observe  him  under  the  influence  of  prosperity.  Of  the  many 
discouragements  he  had  met  with  in  his  career,  some  have  been 
noticed,  but  more  omitted,  in  these  pages ;  for  to  have  men- 
tioned them  as  often  as  they  occur  in  his  letters  and  memoranda, 
would  have  been  needlessly  depressing  and  monotonous.  He 
bore  them  with  fortitude ;  but  what  rendered  him  less  fit  to 
cope  with  the  many  trials  of  life,  was  a  delicate  morbid  sensi- 
bihty,  which  aggravated  every  difficulty;  and,  to  troubles,  in 
themselves  but  slight  and  transitory,  imparted  a  sense  of  acute 
mental  suffering,  that  often  induced  serious  bodily  illness. 

Th^  most  important  event  in  his  literary  life  was  the  grant  of 
a  pension,  which  had  enabled  him,  since  1 806,  not  only  to  con- 
tinue, but  to  increase,  the  annuity  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  pious  duty,  however,  he  had  often  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  for  cash ;  and  if  the  merit  of  a 
good  deed  be  weighed  by  the  personal  difficulties  encountered 
in  its  performance,  his  conduct  was  highly  meritorious.  He 
never  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  given  hostages  to 
the  public ;  that  he  had  heavy  responsibilities  and  difficulties  at 
home ;  but  cheerfully  taxed  bimself  with  extra  labor  to  discharge 
these  voluntary  obligations.  He  was  poor  in  the  good  things  of 
the  world,  and  could  not  give  plenteously ;  but  of  the  little  he 
had,  he  "  did  his  diligence  to  ^ve  gladly  of  that  little ;"  and 
where  he  gave,  "  he  expected  nothing  in  return."  So  mudi  self- 
denying  generosity  excited  among  the  few  friends  wbo  were 
privy  to  it,  feelings  of  sympathy  and  admiration;  and  in  another 
quarter,  where  it  was  least  expected,  it  happily  awakened  an* 
interest  which  was  now  to  operate  with  permanent  advantage 
to  the  Poet  and  his  family.  Thus,  even  in  a  worldly  sense,  the 
good  work  received  its  recompense :  "  What  he  had  sown  he 
reaped  fourfold ;"  "  and  gathered  for  himself  a  good  reward  in 
the  day  of  necessity."  These  fiacts  will  appear  in  the  sequel : 
but  at  the  date  of  the  previous  letter,  nothing  hadvet  transpired  * 
to  enliven  his  prospects,  or  relieve  his  present  diflfiiulties,  unless  ' 
perhaps,  the  hope,  which  originated  with  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  trying 
a  course  of  lectures  in  the  provinces. 

The  event  alluded  to,  and  that  which  brought  to  Campbell 
the  earnest  of  future  independence,  was  the  death,  of  his  High- 
land cousin,  MacArthur  Stewart,  of  Ascog,  which  occurred  on 
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the  28th  of  March,  in  whose  will  he  was  left  one  of  the  special 
legatees.  The  legacy  was  nominally  five  hundred  pounds  to 
himself^  in  life-rent,  and  to  his  children  in  fee ;  but  as  it  was  pro 
Tided  in  the  will  that  the  special  legatees  should  share  any  un 
appropriated  residue  that  the  testator  might  leave,  the  original 
legacy  was  thus  increased  to  nearly  five  thousand.*  Although 
the  legatee  was  designated  in  the  ml  by  his  title  of  "  the  Author 
of  the  Pleasures^of  Hope,"  the  testator  did  not  even  acknow- 
ledge that  distinction  as  the  ground  of  his  bounty  manifested  in 
the  will ;  ^  it  is  mentioned  by  a  member  of  Mr.  Stewart*s  £uu- 
ily,  that  the  '^old  man,  when  giving  instructions  for  his  settle- 
ment, observed  that  little  Tommy,  the  Poet,  ought  to  have  a 
legacy,  because  he  had  been  so  kind  as  to  give  his  mother  sixty 
pounds  yearly  out  of  his  p^nsion."f 

As  the  relationship  between  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Ascog,  and  ihe 
Poet's  fEtmily  has  be^  already  noticed  in  the  introductory  por- 
tion of  this  work,  I  need  not  further  advert  to  it  But  it  is  be- 
lieTed  by  able  lawyers,  that  if  the  Poet's  eider  brother  had  been 
aware  of  ike  law,  which  rendered  aliens  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  incapable  of  inheriting  entailed  estates,  or  of  holding 
land  within  ih/Q  United  Kingdom,  and  had  made  up  his  title  as 
the  nearest  heir  of  Uukie^  on  the  death  of  Mac Aiihur  Stewart 
— or  before  Mr.  Campbell  Stewart,  his  successor,  obtained  hi^ 
Act  of  natvaHfiition,  he  might  have  been  the  proprietor  ol  the 
old  fEunily  estates,  which  were  afterwards  sold  by  the  Am^riean 
heir  for  iSfiOQl. 

On  recdving  this  annonnoement  Quttpbell  started  Iwr  Sectr 
land;  and  in  a  letter  to  hft  ddeat  sister,  at  flarrowgate,  Hm^ 
adverts  to  the  new  posture  of  his  a&irs: — 


*  After  payine  legacy  dvty  and  all  other  ^[penses,  th«  sum  amounted 
to  4,498/L  10*,  which  is  now  [X84'7]  in  possession  of  the  Poet's  son,  bring- 
ing him  an  interest  of  4^  per  cent  For  the  &cts  here  and  afterwards  to 
be  menti(Mied  on  this  subject,  I  am  indebted  to  communications  from  IxhtI 
Ouninghame,  and Connack,  Ksq^  law-agent  for  the  Ascog  estatea 

t  The  legacy  to  the  Poet  is  conceived  in  the  ft)Howing  tenwr:  "To 
Thomas  Campbell,  of  London,  author  ci  ♦  The  Heasurea  of  Hope,*  in  life- 
rent, and  to  his  children  who  may  survive  him,  equally  amongst  them  and 
their  heirs,  in  fee,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  poimds,  to  be  laid  out,  secured, 
and  administered  by  my  said  trustees  [The  Marquifl  of  Bute,  Lord  Archi- 
bald HarailtOT,  Sir  Jdtm  Sinclair,  Lwd  AUoway,  Lord  Gillies,  the  Rev. 
John  fleming  of  Coliaton,  and  AlezMidear  War  of  Boghead,]^  thair  be- 
hoof aooordingly/*  <le. 
Vol.  tt. — 8 
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Edinburgh,  April  16, 1815. 
My  dear  Mary, 

.  .  .  Thank  God  for  hope  beingopened !  If  things  turn 
out  well,  I  shall  endeavor  to  console  Elizabeth  and  Isal^Ua  for 
their  loss  and  ill  usage ;  and  all  my  sisters,  I  trust,  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  I  have  their  happiness  at  heart  ...  In  the  mean- 
time, application  is  making  to  get  the  interests  of  the  unpro- 
vided part  of  our  femily  pleaded  with  the  American  heir,  and 
rich  legatee ;  but  affairs  are  still  so  intricate  that  I  should  be 
speaking  at  random,  were  I  to  decide  on  the  specified  extent  to 
which  I  can  hope  to  pledge  myself  .  .  .  Among  the  trustees  I 
learn  that  the  positive  legacy  is  5001, ;  but,  from  the  sales  yet  to 
be  made,  it  may  amount  to  5,000/.  There  is  to  be  a  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  and  I  shall  let  you  know  the  result.  .  .  .  Ever 
affectionately  yours,  T.  C. 

By  his  old  friends  in  Edinburgh,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
many  years,  Campbell  was  received  with  that  warm  sympathy 
in  his  better  fortunes,  which  made  his  short  visit  amongst  them 
a  scene  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  On  his  arrival,  says  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  '*  he  was  in  great  spirits  at  this  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
and  claimed  the  sympathy  of  all  his  old  friends  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  meethig  him  in  the  street  he  said — *  I  feel  as  blythe  as 
if  the  devil  were  dead  1'  "  The  phrase  was  expressive ;  for  the 
same  event  which  brought  him  to  Edinburgh  had  removed 
much  of  the  evil  with  wbich  he  had  hitherto .  contended.  In 
the  same  cheerful  mood  he  writes  to  a  friend  in  London ;  but 
the  happiness  of  the  moment  is  impaired  by  feverish  anxiety 
respecting  his  son,  whom  he  had  leh  in  a  very  doubtful  state 
of  health. 

"Edinburgh,  2l8i  Aprils  1816. 
.  .  .  "  I  am  whirled  about,  my  dear  F.,  from  one  friend 
to  another,  with  such  velocity,  that  my  head  has  little  time  for 
reflection;  but  my  heart  is  employed  in  thinking,  in  lieu  of  the 
intellectual  faculty.  Somebody  said  of  an  eloquent  writer,  that 
he  thought  with  his  heart.  You  will  perhaps  find  me,  however, 
more  tiresome  than  eloquent,  when  I  tell  you  of  the  cordial 
greetings  I  have  met  with  in  the  north.  ... 

**  I  met  Mrs.  Fletcher — she  is  English — improved  in  aAl  points 
by  thirteen  years'  absence :  her  beauty,  eloquence,  wit,  and 
warm-heartedness — all  heightened  by  time,  that  so  seldom  im- 
proves the  first  of  these  articles.    As  my  sisters  live  at  some 
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distance  from  town,  her  house  i^  my  home  when  I  do  not  sleep 
at  their  house.  In  her  coterie  is  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  whom 
I  never  met  before,  but  who  is  even  more  than  her  writings 
bespeak. 

"  I  have  been  mnch  with  the  Alisons.  Mr.  A.  looks  better 
and  fresher  than  when  I  left  him.  His  fimuly  are  grown  up. 
His  sons,  two  grave  and  sagacious  young  men,  rising  in  profes- 
sional eminence,  sit  beside  us,  while  the  venerable  priest  and  I 
exhibit  the  contrast  of  two  giggling  old  fellows.  £Qs  youngest 
daughter  M.,  who  was  five  years  dd  when  I  left  her,  is  grown  a 
fine,  handsome  woman.  6he  keeps  klso  beside  us,  on  a  cushion 
at  Ihe  fireside,  constantly  reminding  me  of  the  days  of  old,  when, 
with  alternate  romping  and  quarrelling,  we  used  to  be  the  mu- 
tual torment  and  delight  of  each  other.  Alison  is  an  emblem 
of  all  human  happiness.  .  *. 

^^  Yesterday  I  spent  with  the  Miss  Hills.  Their  joy  and 
heartfelt  kindness  is  what  I  feel  beyond  expression.  It  is  only 
damped  by  the  indifferent  health  in  which  I  find  them.  I  dine 
to-morrow  with  Mrs.  Hay ;  and  she  has  promised  to  sii^  me  all 
her  best  Scottish  songs.  Lord  Gillies,  Lord  Alloway,  [the  ex- 
ecutors]^— aU  my  lawyer  friends,  have  met  me  with  overcoming 
cordiality.  Pardon  all  this  egotism.  .  .  Let  me  add,  what  wm 
be  welcome  news  to  you,  that  though  my  sisters  are  in  poor 
health,  they  speak  to  me  with  fidr,  candid,  even  delicate  moder- 
ation on  the  subject  of  my  intentions  towards  them,  and,  with 
good  sense,  seem  entirely  disposed  to  leave  the  decision  to  my- 
self. All  this  is  well.  But  in  my  happiness,  the  fear  about  my 
boy  hangs  hke  a  dead  weight  upon  my  mind.  Your  kindness 
to  inform  me  if  you  have  seen  him  will  come  like  a  piece  of 
intelligence  from  a  better  world.  Surely  my  anxiety  is  not  a 
foreboding!  Thomas — Thomas's  image  is  ever  before  me. — 
Write  me  but  a  line.     Yours,  ev0ir  thankfully,  T.  C." 

Leaving  Edinburgh,  he  hastened  to  Kinniel,  where  ho  was 
anxiously  expected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart ;  aud  from 
that  delightfril  retreat  he  sends  the  following  picture  of  domestic 
happiness  to  a  friend  in  London : — 

"BIlNNIEL. — ^HOUBE  OP  DUGALD  StEWAKI, 

May  8, 1816. 
"  News  respecting  my  dear  boy's  health  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  set  my  heart  at  rest,    fiut  my  letters,  it  seems, 
have  not  been  received.    I  have  spent  three  dajrs  with  my  be- 
loved friends,.  Dugald  Stewart  and  his  family.     His  wife  is  most 
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amiaUe,  his  daughter  full  of  ^seose  and  spirit ;  mid  I  am  «b 
happy  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  itom  home.  My  tiioe  is  spent  in 
walkmg  about  with  these  good  angels,  in  reading  my  lectures 
to  the  philosopher,  or  in  most  delightful  conversations,  Stew- 
art's residence  is  an  old  chateau  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton, 
agreeably  situated  near  the  sea,  opposite  the  classic  Benledi, 
and  surrounded  by  fine  groves  that  resound  with  ihe  BOBg*  of 
birds,  the  cawing  of  rooks,  and  the  sweeter  cooing  of  wood- 
pigeons^  The  whole  scene,  with  the  sodety  and  conveirsattoii 
of  my  Mends,  sinks  deep  into  my  hewrt.  You  will  be  ^ad  to 
hear  that  the  good  Dugald  approves  .<tf — even  «q)plauds — ^my  lec- 
tures ;  and  says  they  abound  in  good  poetry  as  well  as  in  sound 
philosophy.  I  am  making  the  character  of  my  worthy  host  a 
special  study :  he  is  very  fond  of  anecdotes ;  nothing  pleases 
him  so  much  as  listening  for  hours  together  to  the  most  minute 
details  of  human  charact^«  I  have  been  telling  him  all  I  could 
recollect  of  the  prominent  characters  of  the  day ;  and  there  he 
sits,  with  his  intelligent  eyes  fixed  upon  m^,  listening  in  mute 
Intention.  Yet,  be  it  remembered,  Dugald  is  no  goe^p ;  but  as 
the  bee  collects  its  honey  from  ev^  flower,  he  extracts  matter 
for  reflection  and  e<Hflcation  from  every  variety  of  human  know- 
ledge. His  dear  wi£3  is  still  as  (farming  as  ever.  She  addresses 
me  by  the  endearing  name  of  son.  ,  .  .'* 

"  I  slept  in  a  room  haunted  by  a  Lady  who,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  was  tossed  over  the  battlements  by  her  husband  for 
being  naughty  I  But  knqwing  me  to  be  a  most  modest  aad 
virtuous  man,  she  had  not  the  assurance  to  come  into  the 
chamber,  while  I  occupied  it ;  only,  as  usual,  when  the  wind 
assisted  her,  she  made  the  door  open  and,  I  suppose,  just  looked 
in  to  see  where  the  poet  of  Virtue  and  Sydenham  was  re- 
posing. .  .  ." 

"  I  found  this  seat  of  the  Riilosopher  more  splendid,  perhaps, 
than  seemed  to  accord  with  philosophy ;  but  he  is  easy  and 
prosperous,  and  lives  in  a  style  that  somewhat,  though  very 
agreeably,  surprised  me.  Here  I  have  spent  four  days — tranquil 
and  delightful  days ! 


"  To*morrow  I  am  to  start  for  Glasgow,  where,  in  the  com- 
pany of  my  brother,  and  sisters,  I  am  to  make  a  visiting  tour 
among  our  relations.  Mrs.  Stewart  applauds  my  resolution  (d 
fixing  my  residence  in  ikigland ;  and  the  ProfeaBor  advises  me 
to  educate  my  boy  for  the  Church T.  C." 
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Oooe  moie  in  bis  native  city;  and  surrounded  by  bis  family 
aad  early  Mends^  be  writes  :— 

"(StLASGOW,  i%  10, 1815. 
**  Taking  leave  of  Kinniel  and  the  dear  Stewarts,  I  set  out 
this  morning  for  Falkirk,  and  thence  by  the  track-boat  to  Glas- 
gow. .  The  boat  has  a  cabin  elegantly  fitted  up, — a  very  fine 
Hbrary,  in  which  I  found  my  own  poems,  in  two  volumes,  and 
wrote  several  pages  to  our  dearest  F.  Anpl  now,  behold  me  ar- 
rived at  Glasgow,  in  the  midst  of  new  excitements.  I  have  seen 
my  poor  brother  and  his  two  children — alas,  they  resemble  my 
own  boy,  Alison  I  Hiomas,  my  namesake,  is,  in  particular,  a 
beautifm  boy,  and  most  attractive.  Dear  little  soul,  he  has 
something  of  my  Thomas's  features,  and  of  Alison's  eyes.  Three 
femilies  of  my  cousins  have  met  on  the  night  of  my  expected 
arrival,  to  celebrate  the  event !  Three  grown-up  daughters  of 
a  full  cousin — Mrs.  Gray — ^a  favorite  of  my  earliest  years,  are, 
like  herself,  become  elegant  and  sensible  women.  They  were 
half  down  the  stair  of  the  house,  waiting  my  arrival ;  while  their 
brother,  who  had  visited  me  at  Sydenham,  walked  out  three 
miles  to  meet  the  trac^-boat,  in  which  he  expected  me.  •  .  A 
full  company  of  our  threefold  cousinships  spent  the  evening  to- 
gether, for  the  wiirm-welcoming  of  their  London  guest  I  could 
not  but  feel  the  ties  of  blood ;  and  you  would  have  sympathized 
in  my  happiness,  in  being  thus  greeted  by  kindred  whose  faces 
I  knew  not :  yet  whose  relationship  to  my  dear  mother — and 
of  my  mother  in  her  best  looks — ^was  apparent  in  their  counte- 
nances. My  favorite  cousin — Gray's  mother — ^I  shall  visit  to- 
morrow ;  she  is  in  the  country.  T.  C." 

Much  of  the  correspondence,  after  this  date,  consists  of  his 
hopes,  fears,  and  speculations  as  to  the  probable  results  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  future  destinies  of  Europe ;  but  as  these  were 
soon  brought  to  a  final  issue,  I  reserve  the  space  for  extracts  of 
more  personal  interest.  After  a  happy  and  prolonged  inter- 
course vnth  his  friends  in  Scotland,  and  repeated  visits  to  the 
favorite  haunts  of  his  youth,  Campbell  returned  home  to  Syden- 
ham. A  few  days  after  his  arrival  the  fate  of  Europe  was  de- 
cided by  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  of  a  gallant  young  friend, 
who  had  fallen  on  that  memorable  day,  he  speaks  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  bne  of  the  mourners : — 

«  Sydenham,  June  21th,  1815. 
"  I  can  strongly  conceive  how  much  you  have  suffered 
from  this  cause  of  agitation,  which  has  affected  us  all.    I  trust 
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it  has  not  injured  your  health.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  news 
of  Edward,  as  Mary  has  sent  you  every  document.  It  is  not 
easy  to  describe,  the  transition  from  his  mother's  state  in  the 
morning,  when  I  left  her  hterally  in  dumb  despair,  to  the  hope 
of  the  evening,  when  we  heard  of  his  being  alive.  I  understand 
that  an  unfortunate  rumor  of  Major  Edward  Hodge,*  who  was 
killed  at  Waterloo,  and  the  men  of  the  7th  having  failed  to 
support  their  officers,  arose  from  the  horses  having  been  really 
scared  by  the  flags  of  the  Lancers ;  but  the  honor  of  the  regi- 
ment is  uninjured. — ^This  is  glorious  news !  I  have  been  put 
into  such  a  fever  by  public  and  private  sympathies,  that  I  have 
hardly  strength  to  write  to  you.  *  *  *  has  shown  even  more 
fortitude  than  could  have  been  expected;  apd  M.  is  a  true 
heroine — almost  the  only  sufferer  I  was  ever  not  afraid  to  ap- 
proach. T.  0." 
*                *                *                %                * 

Of  the  prodigies  of  British  valor  performed  on  this  glorious 
field,  Campbell  spoke  and  wrote  with  enthusiastic  admiration ; 
but  among  the  tributary  stanza  thus  inspired,  there  is  nothing 
perhaps  more  characteristic  in  style  and  spirit  than  the  following 
song : — 

THE  BRITISH  GRENADIERS. 
Up<m  the  plains  of  Flanders, 

Our  fethers  loDg  ago — 
They  fought  like  Alexanders 

Benea£  brave  Marlborough  1 
And  still,  in  fields  of  conquest, 

Our  valor  bright  has  shone 
With  "Wolfe  and  Abercromlae, 

And  Moore,  and  Wellington  I 

Our  plumes  have  waved  in  combats 

That  ne'er  shall  be  forgot ; 
Where  many  a  mighty  squadron 

Reeled  backward  fiim  pur  shot : 
In  charges  with  the  bayonet, 

We  lead  our  bold  OHnpeers, 
But  Frenchmen  like  to  stay  not 

For  the  British  Grenadiers  I 

Once  boldly  at  Vimiera,f 

They  hoped  to  play  their  parts, 
And  Bsmg  fal'lira-lira  I 

To  cheer  their  drooping  hearts : 

*  See  notice  of  this  oflScer  in  the  Poems,  in  the  Correspondence  of  J  809, 
+  At  Vimiera  the  French  ranks  advanced  tinging,  the  British  only  (Peer- 
ed—iVb/g  by  T.  0. 
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But  English,  Soota,  and  Paddy  Wlmdn, 

We  gaye  Uiree  nd^e  cheen, 
And  the  French  soon  turned  thev  backa 

To  the  British  Or^iadiers  I 

At  St  Sebastiano's 

And  Badajos's  town, 
WliOTej  raging  like  yolcanoes, 

Hie  shot  and  shells  came  down ; 
With  coorage,  nerer  wincing, 

We  scalcn  the  ramparts  high, 
And  waved  the  BritLm  ensign 

In  gl<»ious  Tictorj  I 

And  what  oonld  Buonaparte, 

Witii  aU  his  cuirassiers 
At  Waterloo,  in  battle  do 

Witli  j^tish  Grenadiers  ? — 
Then  ever  sweet  the  drum  dball  beat 

That  march  unto  our  ears, 
Whose  martial  roll  awakes  the  soul 

Of  British  Orenadiers !    T.  0. 

After  taking  bis  full  share  in  the  public  rejoicings  and  pri- 
vate synapatbies  which  this  most  eventful  period  ^led  forth, 
Campbell  returned  once  more  to  his  "  Selections  from  the  Poets ;  '* 
and  having  applied  to  Mr.  Mathias — the  reputed  author  of  "The 
Pursuits  of  Literature" — for  advice  in  the  prosecution  of  his  de- 
sign, he  received  the  following  answer : — 

limniJE  SooTLAim  Yabb,  Whitehaix,  JiUy  8e/k,  1816. 
DiiAKSm, 

I  am  just  returned  to  town  from  an  excursion  into  the  countrv,  and 
take  the  earnest  opportunity  in  my  power  of  acknowledging  your  obliging 
letter  of  the  2'7th  of  June,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not  unpute  my  silence 
to  the  least  a|^earanee  of  neglect,  but  to  the  impossibility  of  my  writing 
before,  for  whum  I  am  much  concerned  I  am  happy  to  hear  it  is  your  in- 
tention to  publish  some  Specimens  of  Poetiy,  anaent  and  modem ;  and  it 
will  give  me  much  pleasure  in  seeing  all  or  any  of  the  beautiful  passages 
by  Lydgate — which  Mr.  Gray  selected  with  so  mudi  judgment,  and  which 
I  inserted  in  the  late  edition  of  all  his  works — admitted  into  the  volumea 
wiUi  which  you  will  slMutiy  fsivor  the  literary  world.  If  I  should  ever  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  could  show  you  many  extracts  from  Lydgate, 
which  would  prove  the  injustice  of  those  opinions  which  have  been  given 
of  the  old  Poet,  bv  persons  who  probably  had  read  but  a  few  parts  of  his 
works.  - 1  am  glad  that  ^Sketches  of  English  Foetnr''  will  appear  under 
the  care  of  a  gentleman  of  your  laste,  as  they  will  be  most  acceptable  to 
the  world.  It  is  a  very  trimng  o  immendation  to  sav,  that  I  have  always 
admired  the  fancy ^  hannony,  elegance,  and  spirit  of  your  various  poema. 
and  I  can  cmly  aad — 

«  Mese.  si  quid  loqupr  andiendum 
Vocis  accedat  bona  pars** — 
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I  will  not  take  np  BMre  of  your  tahukble  time,  tktm  to  eay  that  I  should  be 
happy  to  have  Ihe  pleasure  of  seeii^  you,  When  I  return  fropa  another  pro- 
posed excursion  I  (tin  ahout  to  take  m  a  "Week  cft  ten  days^  and  to  assure 
you  that  I  am, 

Your  most  Mthfol,  hmnble  seryant, 

Thomas  Jas.  Maxhias. 

The  month  of  August  was  expected  to  bring  over  the  Ameri- 
can beir  to  take  possession  of  the  Ascog  estates,  and  from  him 
it  was  imagined  some  further  advantagea  would  accrue  to  the 
Poet  and  Im  sisters.  Shoidd  he  arrive  in  London,  Campbell 
was  prepared  to  bid  him  welcome,  and  "  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  certam  poor  but  worthy  cousins  in  the  North  ;  "  and  if  he 
landed  at  Leith  or  the  Broomielaw,  he  had  fHends  on  the  out- 
look who  were  both- able  and  willing  to  plead  the  same  interests. 
His  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  of  Edinburgh,  was  also  en- 
listed in  the  cause,  "  but  kia  letter,"  says  the  Poet,  "  which  was 
not  only  civil  but  affectionate,  I  gave  to  Matilda  to  lay  by ;  and 
she,  by  some  accidental  neglect,  began  to  use  it  for  curling  her 
hair." — "  In  this  world  what  a  host  of  trifling  things  are  we  not 
tasked  with  writing  and  thinking  about  as  a  refuge  from  those 
which  are  too  apt  to  be  ever  present  to  our  thoughts  ?  I  am  do- 
ing nothing  but  looking  through  the  British  Museum  for  correct 
editions  of  every  Poet  we  print  jfrom.  No  one  could  count  on  aX\ 
the  drawbacks ;  but  if  I  get  on  at  the  rate  of  three  sheets  a 
week,  I  shall  think  myself  clever.  Talking  of  books,  I  have 
seen  and  been  excee<fingly  delighted  with  your  cousin  R.  M.'s 
Plain  Sermons,  and  did  not  lay  down  the  volume  until  I  had 
finished  it.  That  on  the  Club  of  Wojnen  is  a  masterpiece,  and 
in  my  opinion  superior  to  Massillon.  I  have  now  betaken  my- 
self to  making  a  great  book  of  scraps  and  patches  for  amusement, 
so  that  if  you  have  anything  written,  or  printed  only  on  one 
side,  to  contribute,  pray  let  me  ask  you  for  it."  ..."  This 
day,  August  28ib,  has  been  shockingly  hot ;  and  my  garret 
study  is  like  the  inside  of  a  strongly-seasoned  pe !  *  I  am, 
moreover,  afflicted  with  Aeumatism.  *  The  evils  that  afflict  the 
just,  in  number  many  be.'  But  the  twilight  is  shading  into 
darkness ;  so  with  the  last  light  of  day,  and  the  best  wishes  of 
mj  heart,  I  say  adieu.  T.  C." 

Writing  to  Mr.  Richardson,  he  refers  to  a  genuine  Irish-bull 
atory,  intended  for  the  use  of  his  friend  Miss  Mgeworth : — 

♦  For  the  description  of  his  house  and  study  at  Sydenham,  see  VoL  t, 
page  404. 
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**I  have  lately  met  with  Sneyd  Edgeworth,  and  happened  to 
tell  him  a  story  of  a  letter  to  a  dead  woman  (I  think  yonr  quon- 
dam landlady),  which  came  from  the  land  of  Bulk.  Sneyd 
wrote  home  the  anecdote  to  hk  sister,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  has 
sent  to  me  to  get,  if  possible,  a  copy  of  the  Irish  letter,  in  order 
to  insOTt  it  in  a  new  edition  of  *  "Die  Bulls  I ' — I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you  to  write  to  me  (if  you  cannot  get  hold  of  the 
original  itself)  as  much  of  it  as  you  recollect.  A  copy  of  the 
real  original  letter  would  be  invaluable.  At  all  events,  I  am 
anxious,  ^md  particularly  request  that  yoU  would  acknowledge  to 
me,  in  writing,  the  hci  of  such  a  letter  having  reached  the  dead 
woman  in  Westminster.  I  assured  Sneyd  Edgeworth  so  serioiisly 
(which  in  truth  I  could  do)  that  tiie  story  was  genuine,  that  I 
feel  bound,  in  respect  to  my  own  character,  to  acquit  myself  of 
the  possible  suspicion  of  telling  a  white  lie !  I  trust,  therefore, 
the  ludicrous  episl^^  was  too  good  to  have  slipt  entirely  from 
your  memory.  T.  C/* 

As  the  winter  approached,  Campbell  had  a  new  character  to 
support — ^that  of  patronizing  dramatic  talent,  and  the  object  of 
his  friendly  solicitude  was  every  way  deserving  of  encouragement. 
The  lady  was  Mrs.  Allsop,  of  whose  vocal  powers  he  had  already 
expressed  his  admiration.  In  concert  with  his  Sydenham  friends, 
by  whom  she  was  much  respected  and  pitied,  his  efforts  to 
awaken  public  interest  in  her  favor  were  at  lei^h  successful : 
an  engs^ement  was  obtained  for  her  at  Covent  Garden ;  and 
here  follows  an  interesting  account  of  the  first  rehearsal : — 

Sydinham,  OetobeTy  12, 1816. 
I  went  yesterday  to  the  Theatre  with  Mrs.  Allsop,  and 
we  had  a  rehearsal,  at  which  I  wish  you  had  been  present — 
although,  unless  you  had  sat  in  one  of  the  side-boxes,  I  believe 

*  It  is  addressed,  "  Hunter  No.  6,  Floog-slreet,  London." 

«  June  8, 1810. 
"Madam,  I  bave  received  a  letter  from  Loudon  Dated  the  5th  of 
May  spakeing  of  yonr  Death  and  Desireing  me  to  go  to  London  to  ad- 
mmester  to  we  property  as  the  andwrighting  do  sot  agred  I  take  to  give 
yon  this  notice  to  wiignt  to  me  to  midecaye,  or  er  tb^  I  will  be  on  the 
lAmdoa  Road  the  wrighter  deceris  me  to  Defect  to  James  Web  at  Mr. 
Daniels  No,  54,  Lecestoer  Squair  pray  wright  by  Return  of  post  while  I 
am  getting  Redy  for  the  Jumey  we  are  all  well  in  our  Hulhs  and  believe 
ine  your  Senceir  Oousin  John  M'Luir."— Cbpy  6/ the  lettier  given  me  by  Mr. 
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it  would  not  have  been  right  for  you  to  have  gone.  Mrs.  W., 
however,  being  a  privileged  matron,  went  with  us,  and  we  were 
all  behind  the  scenes  together.  I  trod  the  boards,  for  mine  own 
part,  Hke  a  veteran  actor,  and  at  times  felt  ahnost  inspired  with 
the  ambition  of  being  a  tragedy-king.  As  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Mrs.  A.'s  appearance  at  the  rehearsal,  it  strikes  me  that  she 
has  the  nature  of  a  good  actress,  but  is  yet — as  might  be  well 
expected — quite  unacquainted  with  the  business  of  the  stage ; 
and,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  sufficiently  sagacious  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  drilling  herselfi  so  as  to  learn  the  profession.  Only  conceive 
her  not  having  her  part  by  heart !  One  half  she  read,  and  had 
the  other  so  imperfectly,  as  evidently  not  io  have  learnt  ii  with 
cconmon  application.  Her  part  was  EosaUnd,  in  "  As  You  Like 
It.''-^But  let  me  calm  your  fears  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  in- 
delicacy of  her  being  obUged  to  disguise  in  man's  attire.  The 
dress  will  be  a  surtout  and  boots,  which  will  be  really  as  modest 
in  appearance  as  an  ordinary  well-dressed  woman — ^and  infinitely 
more  decent  than  a  fashionably  undressed  one.— rShe  was  very 
nervous. — So  behold  me  in  my  new  great  coat,  with  the  little 
Bosalind  leaning  on  my  arm,  and  advancing  with  timid  steps 
to  her  diM>t  "Hie  stick  of  a  prompter  supplied  Charles  Kem- 
ble's  place,  who,  I  believe,  was  absent  fi-om  indisposition.  But 
Rosalind  made  love  to  him  very  sweetly — and  the  tones  of  her 
voice  are  certainly  musical,  and  very  hke  Mrs.  Jordan*s.  Young, 
the  actor,  who  is  Jacquez,  watched  her  attentively,  and  said  to 
me,  "  That  is  a  beautiful,  melodious  tune," — meaning  her  voice 
in  recitation,  for  she  did  not  sing ;  I  know  not  why.  Young 
said  once  or  twice,  "  It  is  the  best  first  rehearsed  I  ever  heard. 
She  reminds  me  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  gave  me  a 
pleasure  in  the  drama,  that  no  actor  or  actress  ever  produced." 
— ^Young  was  indeed  very  kind  and  very  cheering.  He  seems 
a  remarkably  gentlemanlie  and  good  being.  You  would  have 
been  grateful  to  him,  I  am  sure,  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he 
cheered  Mrs.  Allsop ;  and,  what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  for 
the  handsome  ofi'er,  which  he  very  diffidently  volunteered,  of 
giving  her  some  useftil  directions  about  the  business  of  the  stage. 
As  he  lives  with  his  mother,  and  his  character  is  very  good,  I 
hope  she  will  profit  by  his  acquaintance.  The  style  of  his  re- 
marks, and  the  quotation  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  manner  of  pla3dng 
particular  passages,  were  in  a  style  that  struck  me  forcibly  with 
a  conviction  of  his  taste.  I  consider  his  acquaintance,  and — ^if 
it  can  be  got — ^his  theatrical  tuition  of  our  friend^  as  inestimable 
advantages.     Her  acting,  he  told  me,  was  a  pretty  sketchy  but 
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was  deficient  in  strength  of  coloring  and  expression.  These  I 
know  she  can  reach ;  but  the  little  witless  soul,  I  am  afraid,  is 
not  aware  of  the  labor  of  study  and  preparation  that  is  necessary 
to  set  off  natural  powers  to  advantage — and,  above  all,  necessary 
to  her,  on  account  of  her  wnbeautifol,  though  not  uninteresting 
appearance.  She  wanted  her  part  evidently — not  from  fear  half 
so  much  as  from  want  of  study.  Hiough  fearfrd,  she  has  not  the 
stif[^  embarrassed  air  of  a  raw  practitioner.  In  short,  she  will 
certainly  do,  if  she  takes  the  trouble  to  learn  how  it  may  be 
done.  One  specimen  of  her  mother's  acting  which  Mr.  Young 
gave,  was  a  sad  contrast  to  the  want  of  expression  in  hers — ^it 
was  in  the  '  adieu^ '  which  she  bids  to  Orlando.  Mrs.  Jordan,  he 
said,  kissed  and  waved  her  hand,  and  then  at  Orlando's  departure 
said :  '^  O  coz,  coz !  how  many  fifty  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love ! " 
with  a  sweetness  of  agony  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  imitate  to 
you  on  paper.  The  acting-manager,  Fawcet,  was  very  much  like 
a  driU-seijeant,  and  spoke  so  downright  about  Bosahnd's  defects, 
and  what  she  must  do,  that  Mrs.  W.  immediately  suggested  the 
wise  idea  of  his  being  in  a  conspiracy  against  her !  I  told  her 
that  Fawcet's  truths  were  plain,  and  must  be  digested.  The 
stage  presented  a  wofril  set  of  figures  in  rehearsal  by  daylight 
There  was  a  man  who  played  the  lovenuck  shepherd  enough  to 
make  one  ekk  of  love.     *  *  *  * 

I  know  not  what  to  tell  you  that  has  happened  to  myself,  in 
return  for  your  interesting  account  of  your  travels,  and  the 
scenery  you  have  seen ;  for  I  am  like  a  clock  that  is  standing 
still — ^like  a  diid  in  the  shade — ^like  Sir  Eustace  Grey,  to  whom 
time  was  one  eternal  now — like  Lord  Byron,  to  whom  all  things 
are  nothing* — or  like  a  smoke-jack,  when  there  is  no  fire  and 
no  roast.  I  understand  your  descriptions  of  scenery  rather  bet- 
ter than  I  ever  understood  any  portraiture  of  that  kind — ^but,  as 
you  observe,  it  is  not  in  worcU  to  do  anjrthing  like  justice  to  the 
prospects  of  Nature.  And  now  I  look  back  with  self-reproach 
at  the  remembrance  of  many  sketches  of  this  kind,  which  I  have 
often  sent  to  you  and  others.  I  thought,  "  poor  godse,"  I  was 
showing  it  off  like  a  camera  obscura-^at  the  time ;  and  the  pi<v 
ture  existed  only  in  the  camera  obscura  of  my  own  skull !  Never- 
theless, travelling  is  very  delightful  to  the  traveller— and  the 
effect  of  scenery  upon  our  minds  is  felt,  and  communicated  to 
others,  though  not  in  direct  pictures  of  what  we  see.  The 
pleasure  which  it  inspires  is  like  the  expression  of  a  tune  with- 
out its  words.  T.  C. 


*  See  "The  Dream."— TToriijp.  474. 
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With  amusing  gravity  he  now  turns  from  acts  of  private 
friendship  to  speculations  on  a  grand  scale ;  and,  in  a  letter  to 
the  same  lady,  divulges  a  new  scheme  for  paying  off  the 
National  Debt. 

Sydenhak,  Half-past  Ibelve  o'Glock^  Nm.  8»  1816. 
Your  account  of  the  two  great  productions  of  nature— 
the  Nuns  and  the  Breakwater — amused  me  not  a  little*  I  pious* 
ly  wish  that  the  heads  of  all  the  rogues  and  zealots  who  ev«r 
conspired  against  the  rights  of  women,  and  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, in  promoting  nunneries,  could  have  be^i  gathered  to- 
gether and  thrown  into  one  mass  to  make  a  breakwater  1  I  fed 
deeply  for  the  amiable  people,  yfho&Q  resignation  in  affliction 
forms  so  much  more  an  agreeable  feature  in  Christianity,  than 
the  superstitious  austerities  of  CathoUckm. 

I  have  been  confined  these  five  days  by  an  influenza,  which 
"I  and  the  Princesses  Royal,  and  scwme  odier  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, have  all  had  severely  I"  In  that  time  my  eyes  were  so 
dimmed  by  the  cdd,  that  I  could  not  see  to  read ;  so  I  was 
hard  driven,  as  you  may  imagine,  for  means  to  amuse  myself 
Thomases  Latin  lessons  b^uiled  some  part  of  the  day.  I  then 
set  him  to  read  English  to  me ;  but  I  saw  that  he^  like  most  of 
his  age,  did  not  think  reading  aloud  a  natural  amusement ;  and> 
remembering  how  often  I  had  been  myself  misused  by  bdng 
obliged  to  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  others,  I  let  him  c^ 
in  compassion,  and  set  myself  to  building  castles  for  devising 
means  of  paying  the  National  Debt.  One  of  my  resources  was 
to  make  salt-water  recesses  in  the  Highlands,  by  shutting  up 
the  mouths  of  the  Sea  Lochs,  so  as  to  lock  them  in,  ias  by  the 
locks  of  canals. — ^You  may  laugh ;  but  this  mode  of  shutting 
out  and  in  the  sea  is  practicable— to  admit  the  shoals  of  herrings, 
«nd  when  the  Lochs  are  full  to  fish  them  at  leisure.  If  Loch 
Fyne  were  thus  locked  up,  it  would  contain,  in  the  space  of  one 
hundred  miles,  counting  it  ten  broad  and  ten  long,  three  hun- 
dred and  MX  thousand  millions  of  herrings.  I  have  sailed  over 
it  for  miles,  when  it  was  all  like  one  fish  to  the  depth  of  many 
fathoms  ;*  and  certainly  containing  a  herring  at  least — ^if  not  hsdf- 
'A-dozen — ^to  the  cubic  foot.    I  have  allowed  the  average  depth 

*  See  account  erf  hia  residence  at  Downie,  Loch  Fyne,  voL  I,  pi^e  160-2. 
The  reader  will  remark  that,  in  fiahing  on  ao  grand  a  scale,  every  herring 
ia  to  be  hooked  or  netted ;  the  calculator  never  imagines  that  a  few  of  the 
fihoal,  at  least,  might  possibly  escape.-— The  calculation  in  the  J/SL  is  in- 
distinct 
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to  be  a  himdied  yattk  fer  a  space  of  ten  miles  by  ten.  Now, 
three  hundred  and  six  thousand  millions  of  herrings  would  make 
fifteen  millions  of  barrels,  which,  at  a  pound  a-pieee,  would  be 
fifteen  millions  a  year.  The  expense  of  curing,  barrelling,  and 
agency  might  amount  to  ^ye  millions.  That  of  mt^ng  break- 
waters and  barriers  to  inclose  the  mouth  of  the  Loch,  wotdd  be 
one  hundred  millions,  of  which  the  interest  wotdd  be  ^re  mil- 
lions per  year,  and  the  profits  five  millions  dear  for  defiraying  the 
National  Debt  1 

Lady  Charlotte  Bury^  is  expected  immediately  at  Sydenham. 
H^  return  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  diange  for  tne  bettw  in  our 
society ;  but  yet  it  mak6s  me  very  sorry  to  see  her  change  the 
genial  air  of  ^e  south  at  this  bleak  period,  and  plunge  into  the 
temperature  of  the  world's  end. 

.  My  cousin  the  heir,  now  Campbell-Stewart,*  of  Milton,  has 
arrived  from  America,  and  been  at  Edinburgh.  My  cousin  the 
cleigyman  writes  to  me,  that  he  is  Very  interesting  and  concili- 
ating in  appearance.  .  .  .  Tlie  good  priest  waited  upon  him, 
and  mentioned  my  sisters  to  him ;  he  gave  an  apology  for  not 
being  able  to  add  to  the  income  I  allowed  them,  which  was 
minute  and  detailed,  and  very  Mtisfaciory,  ...  He  is  ill  and 
consumptive,  and  going  to  Italy  for  his  recovery,  if  not  for  his 
grave.  He  has  only  a  daughter,  and  a  brother  who  has  only  a 
daughter.  He  wrote  me  a  very  long  and  kind  letter,  and  has 
allowed  my  married  brother  the  house  of  Ascog,  a  very  fine  one 
in  Bute,  for  his  residence.  T.  C. 

Resuming  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Allsop,  whose  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  London  boards  had  now  strengthened  her 
claims  to  public  favor,  he  writes  to  conciliate  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Holland. 

*  This  Frederick  Campbell-Stewart  was  grandson  oi  the  Poet*8  XTnde, 
and  brother  of  the  Attorney-General  for  Virginia,  mentioned  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter.  His  late  arrival  iri^Scotland  ii  thus  aooounted  fw :  "  AU 
tlie  descendaofte  of  our  imcle,  l^at  I  have  known,  hare  %  mortal  areraion  to 
traTBlling  by  water.  Archibald,  his  eldM  sod,  declared  to  me  ihat  he 
would  rath^  forfeit  his  right  to  the  estates  than  cross  the  AtlaAic ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  his  children  inherit  some  of  their  parents*  con- 
stitutional hydrophobia.  ...  I  presume  it  is  indispensable  that  Frederick, 
the  heir,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  succession,  should  go  to  ]^tak  and 
take  the  oath  of  alkgriance>,  and  radi«r  than  do  ilua,  I  think  it  extremely 
pn^ble  iha*  a  prop^al  will  be  made,  u^  oon<Mons  sufficiently  liberal, 
to  suffer  the  succession  to  pass  to  our  fjMmly — wovided  an  arrangemOTt  to 
this  effect  ^practicable.*' — Letter  from  the  Poets  eldest  Brother,  dated 
Richmond,  Virginia,  XT. 
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Stdxnhah,  November  l^thy  1816. 
My  Lord, 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  your  lordship  among 
the  encouragers  of  Mrs.  Allsop  at  her  dehijtt  in  Covent  Garden. 
I  am  interested  very  much  in  ner  success.  Mrs.  Campbell  and 
myself  have  long  known  her  as  a  neighbor,  and  most  respectable 
private  character,  in  Sydenham ;  and  I  was  the  first  to  exhort 
her  to  try  the  stage.  Harris  has  ofifered  her  terms  at  Covent 
Garden,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  all  her  Mends,  quite  inadequate 
to  the  expectations  she  had  a  right  to  form  from  the  public 
reception.  Will  your  lordship  excuse  me  for  asking  your  opin- 
ion, how  far  you  think  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  are  Hkely 
to  be  interested  in  her  favor  ?  and  if  the  naatta*  of  her  being 
engaged  should  rest  with  the  proprietors,  how  far  I  might  rely 
on  your  lordship's  good  opinion  of  my  friend  coinciding  with  my 
own  ?  I  should  be  extremely  obliged  to  your  lordship  for  the 
slightest  communication  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  me  at  the 
post-office,  Oxford,  where  I  shall  be  next  week. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  <fec.,  T.  Campbell. 

To  this  letter  he  received  a  very  prompt  and  obliging  answer. 
Lord  Holland  thought  Mrs.  Allsop  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
stage;  but  he  had  no  interest  in  the  management  of  Drury  Lane, 
— ^where  the  line  of  characters  which  would  best  suit  Mrs.  A. 
were  filled  by  Miss  Kelly, — and  thought  the  managers  there 
would  be  less  anxious  to  engage  her,  than  her  merits  might  lead 
her  friends  to  expect. 

Campbell  then  wrote  to  Lord  Byron  as  follows : — 

Sydenham,  Nov,  26, 1815. 
A  boon — a  boon — my  dear  Lord  Byron  ;  will  you  grant 
me  the  greatest  of  all  kindnesses,  by  your  well-known  regard 
for  unprotected  talent?  Mrs.  Allsop,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, who  lived  long  in  Sydenham,  well  known  to  Mrs.  Campbell 
and  myself  as  a  mosj  respectable  and  amiable  character,  has 
tried, the  stage  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  her  Sydenham  friends. 
She  was^  unfortunately  prevented  applying  to  Drury  Lane,  or 
was  rather  rejected  on  applying,  by  the  discouragement  of  Mr. 
Arnold,  the  then  manager.  Unfortunately,  though  it  was  a  fine 
UbUt^  she  came  out  at  Covent  Garden,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
crowded  houses,  she  has  been  treated  with  rigor.  ...  On  this 
subject  the  papers  have  teemed  with  lies.  I  can  assure  your 
(ordship  that  she  has  been  reftised  a  fair  negotiation. 
Whatever  your  lordship  may  have  heard  of  her  theatrical 
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tal^its,  I  can  only  assure  you  that  my  own  humble  opinion  of 
them  is  such,  that  if  I  felt  the  impulse  and  abilities  to  wrfte  a 
good  play,  and  particularly  if  it  contained  one  character  of  a  gay 
cast,  I  slu>uld  think  Mrs.  Allsop's  acting  the  most  fovorable  cir- 
cumstance that  could  beM  the  piece.  I  feel  the  deepest  confi- 
dence, as  ^Eff  as  my  own  <^inion  can  give  me  confidence,  that 
the  public  has  not  seen  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  signs  of  her  theatri- 
cal genius.  By  the  way,  it  may  not  be  iminteresting  to  your 
lordship  to  know  that  her  countenance  very  much  reminds  one 
of  our  j&iend,  the  inimitable  Anacreon  Moore.  Comedy  will 
certainly  be -her  forte,  of  a  finer  kind,  however,  than  her 
mother's ;  and  of  her  sii^ng,  the  public  has  yet  heard  nothing, 
compared  to  the  power  and  expression  of  her  voice,  where  she 
is  not  under  the  influ^^oe  of  fear.  I  do  not,  my  lord,  ask  or 
expect  you  to  believe  all  this,  dther  on  my  word,  or  on  what 
may  be  said  even  by  those  who  have  been  pleased  with  her 
d^f,  but  I  conjure  and  implore  your  lordship  to  take  such  an 
interest  in  getting  her  on  the  boards  of  Drury,  as  may  enable 
your  lordship  to  judge  of  her  in  person.  I  give  you  my  word, 
I  am  ze^^ous  for  her  not  half  so  much  because  she  is  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell's friend  and  my  own,  as  because  I  feel  an  irresistible  con- 
viction that  her  naive  and  Jordan-genius,  and  the  charm  of  her 
singing,  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  pronounced  the  most  ex- 
quisite he  ever  heard  (and  Sir  Thomas  Campbell — ^if  your  Mend 
^e  Regent  should  ever  knight  him — will  depose  to  the  same 
truth),  will  one  day,  if  she  is  not  cast  away  like  a  neglected 
pearl,  be  the  delight  of  the  public  ,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  ask 
Lord  Byron  to  ta^e  an  interest  in  anything  that  was  not  ster- 
ling, or  to  countenance  any  one  that  had  not  a  daim  to  encou- 
ragement. But  great  as  my  opinion  is  of  your  lordship's 
talents,  and  public  importance,  such  is  my  idea  of  this  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Jordan's,  that  I  really  ccmsider  myself  as  recommending 
a  protSgie  worthy  of  your  splendid  reputation  and  noble  heart. 
For^ve  me  if  I  am  tediously  importunate.  I  should  have  done 
myself  the  honor  of  waiting  on  you  and  Lady  Byron,  if  I  had 
not  been  confined  by  a  long  and  obstinate  cold.  With  best  re- 
spects to  her  ladyship, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord,  your  obliged  and  sincere 

Thos.  Campbell. 

So  much  zealous  and  warm-hearted  advocacy  was  not  thrown 
away ;  it  secured  the  co-operation  of  those  to  whom  his  letters 
were  addressed.     The  result  to  Mrs.  Allsop  was  a  profitable  en- 
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gagemefft ',  and  to  Campbell  tlie  pleasing  recollectiQin  of  hx9mg 
served  the  cawse  of  real  but  unobtrusive  merit. 

The  immediate  eflfect  of  his  own  improved  circumstances 
^as  an  expanding  benevolence  towards  every  human  being  in 
diflBculty  or  distress.  Active  himself,  in  charity  and  good  woria, 
he  had  a  few  cordial  Mends  on  whose  dieerful  co-operation  he 
could  always  depend ;  wid,  on  behalf  of  a  mis^able  outcast, 
who  was  now  suffering  the  penalty  of  his  offences^  Campbell 
makes  the  following  appeal  :— 

TO  MRa  FLETCHER,  EDlNBtJRGH. 

15  DuEB^numv  Asxlpbi,  Dec  24,  1815. 
I  have  been  casting  about  in  my  mind  to  whom  I  should  ap- 
ply for  executing  a  small  commission  of  humanity,  and  am 
idmost  ashamed  of  my  hesitation,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fletcher,  when 
I  think  upon  your  imme.  This  commission  r^tes  to  an  out- 
cast of  pity,  a  poor  man  who  wrote  to  me,  some  years  ago,  ftota 
the  hulks  at  Woolwich,  and  who  has  lately  sent  me  the  indosed 
communication  from  Botany  Bay.  His  letters,  I  remember, 
struck  me  with  a  melancholy  and  almost  horrible  int^^t ;  for 
though  he  c«*tainly  had  merited  punishment,  he  seemed  to 
writhe  under  it  widi  such  anguish,  and  his  letters  had  sudi  a 
pierdng  tone  of  despair,  that  I  could  not  forbear  applying  to  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  though  I  did  not  succeed,  to  get  his 
punishment  commuted  from  transportation  for  life  to  a  limited 
temu  By  the  way,  he  does  me  injustice,  wh^i  he  says  in  the 
inclosed  that  I  did  not  answer  his  last  letter ;  for  I  well  remem^ 
ber  having  sent  him  a  long  and  ezhortatoiy  answ^.  I  heard 
with  great  joy  of  late  from  an  officer  of  the  Botany  corps,  who 
had  Ibiown  him,  that  he  was  a  sober  and  decent  character.  The 
of^r  added  that  he  had  known  him  welL  Now,  although 
this  Stewart  was  known  in  Edinburgh,  I  fear  under  too  many  dis- 
advantages, and  the  Edinburgh  people,  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  of  him,  speak  harshly  of  him — ^yet  it  appears  from  this 
letter,  and  from  authority  which  I  trust  still  more,  that  he 
is  an  amended  man.  His  letter,  I  think,  is  well  written ;  his 
journal  I  mean  to  encourage  him  to  send — it  will  be  valuable  if  he 
complies  with  what  I  have  conjured  him  to  do,  viz.,  to  give  the  bare 
and  rigid  facts,  and  to  allow  not  a  particle  of  fiction  or  imagination 
to  mix  with  his  narrative.  But,  what  is  of  more  importance  than 
his  nsurative — he  is  to  all  appearance,  as  I  said,  an  amended  man. 
Surely,  when  amendment  is  begun,  the  object  of  punishment  is  at- 
tained, fmd  punishment  should  cease ;  and  what  a  scourge  of  ex- 
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kt^ioe  wiU  be  the  teniUe  and  dead  letter  of  &d  law,  if  we  let  it  M 
QDmitigated  by  attention  to  drcutDstanoes  that  eonmiend  its  vks* 
tims  to  consideration  and  compassion  f  Poor  man  I  be  writes  to 
me  in  February  last,  and  bis  letter  reached  me  only  a  ftwdays  ago. 
A  fellow-being  at  the  other  side  of  ihe  globe  calls  ht  our  con»- 
paBsion,  and  Ms  cty  takeB  nine  months  to  readi  ns ! 

My  object  in  ta^ubliijg  yon  is  to  get  an  exact  report  of  his 
SNitence,  and  to  answer  the  question — ^which  it  does  no  dis- 
credit to  the  oonyict  to  have  pat — ^if  his  aged  father  be  alive  f 
Perhaps,  if  you  have  any  old  newi^apers  lying  about,-— it  is  a 
charity  worth  suggesting  to  your  humane  mmd,  to  assist  in 
forming  the  packet  which  he  seems  to  expect  from  me,  and 
in  wh»Bh  I  feel  somewhat  more  difficulty,  with  regard  to  news- 
papers, than  I  imagined.  However,  I  ought  not  to  trouble 
you  about  this.  I  beg  you  to  remember  tbikt  it  is  only  condi- 
'  tionally  thrown  out,  provided  you  happen  to  have  such  lumber 
in  your  house* 

Before  now  I  ought  to  have  been  in  Edinburgh,  renewing  my 
intercourse  among  my  old  and  dear  friends,  which  was  lately 
to  me  like  a  renovation  of  my  existence.    I  lament  sometimes, 
when  I  am  in  bad  spirits,  the  too  much  appearance  which  this 
broken  promise  may  have  of  levity,  or  inconsistency ;  but  be 
assured  that  never  was  prospect  more  defined  and  certain,  than 
mine  was  of  having  my  time  at  my  own  disposal  this  winter  for 
Edinburgh ;  and  never  was  an  intention  more  cruelly  frustra- 
ted.    It  would  be  tedious,  and  would  oblige  me  to  crowd  too 
many  circumstance  together,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the  outs 
and  ins  of  the  disappointment    The  main  cause  was  shortly 
this ; — The  publication  of  my  intended  "  Specimens"  required 
an  aid,  which  I  had  long  been  promised,  viz.,  the  loan  of  a  col- 
lection of  books  from  the  only  man  who  could  lend  them — 
Richard  Heber,  and  he  disappointed  me.    I  believe  now,  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  and  after  a  hundred  delays,  he  will  at 
last,  thus  late,  give  me  the  volumes ;  but  he  has  kept  me  in 
suspense  (had  I  not  learnt  a  little  philosophy,  it  would  have 
been  despairing  vexation)  respecting    my  publication,  which 
could  not  come  out  without  his  aid.  ...    N"o  one  is  admitted 
to  his   library;  but  he  will  at  last^   I  believe,   send  me  the 
books,  and  let  my  work  appear. 

Mr.  Heber,  you  probably  know,  is  the  fiercest  and  strongest 
of  all  the  bibliomaniacs ;  and  has  more  than  twenty  thousand 
works  which  exQ  famous  for  being  scarcely  knoton.  Strange  to 
say,  though  he  has  been  to  me  "  more  treadierous  than  Ney  to 
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Louis  XVHI.,"  he  is  really  a  go6d-lie^u:teid  fellow ;  ana  is — ex- 
cepting practical  pemtence—^quite  as  much  hurt,  surprised,  and 
indignant  at  his  own  conduct,  as  I  am  myself. 

But  to  pass  to  a  pleasanter  subject — ^from  convicts  and  traitors 
— I  trust  that  this  will  find  all  your  domestic  circle  lu^y  and 
well,  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  health  much  better  than  when  I  was 
under  your  roo£  May  I  beg  my  kindest,  sincere  compliments 
and  remembrance  to  your  son  and  daughters ;  and  to  our  com- 
mon friend,  Dr.  Brown  f  Writing  under  the  awful  precincts  of 
a  franJc^  I  fear  I  have  scribbled  too  closely  for  legibilily ;  but, 
as  the  sailors  say — ^you  will  excuse  bad  writing.  God  bless  you 
and  yours.  Bddeve  me,  with  best  regards  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  your 
respectful  and  affectionate  T.  Campbell. 

As  the  reader  may  feel  desirous  to  know  something  ferthei 
of  a  man  whose  case  had  excited  so  much  interest  and  sympathy 
in  the  mind  of  Campbell,  I  annex  the  following  note.* 

The  only  stanzas  of  this  year's  production  are  those  "  To  the 
Memory  of  Bums ;"  with  the  following  "  Troubadour  Song," 
written  for  the  Eighteenth  of  June : — 

*  In  the  end  of  1808,  a  young  man,  named  Andrew  Stewart,  who  had 
figured  for  some  years  before  as  a  poetical  contributor  to  "  The  Scot's 
l&gazine,''  and  inserted  there,  among  other  things,  a  set  of  Stanzas  in 
honor  of  **  The  Last  Minstrel,''  was  tri^  and  capitally  conyicted  on  a  charge 
of  burglary.  He  addressed,  some  weeks  after  his  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounc^  two  letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  took  so  feeling  an  interest  in 
his  unhappy  case,  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Royal  Mercy,  and  sen- 
tence of  death  commuted  to  that  of  transportation  for  life.  ^His  letters 
addressed  to  Campbell,  while  suffering  the  penalty  of  his  <^noe,  hare  not 
been  found ;  but,  from  the  actiye  exerticms  made  for  a  r^nission  of  his 
punishment^  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  he  was  libo^ted 

From  his  letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott^  written  while  under  sentence  of 
death,  I  bcarow  the  following  passage : — ^"  My  age  is  only  twenty-three, 
and  to  all  appearance  will  be  cut  off  in  my  pnma  I  was  tried  for  break- 
ing into  the  workshop  of  Peter  More,  c»hco  gliazer,  Edinburgh,  and  re- 
ceiyed  the  dreadful  sentence,  to  be  executed  on  the  22d  of  Fel^iar^  next 
We  haye  no  fiiends  to  apply  for  Royal  Men^.  If  I  had  any  friend  to 
mention  my  case  to  my  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  perhaps  I  might  get  my  sen- 
tence mitigated.  You  will  see  my  poems  are  of  the  humorous  cast 
Alas  1  it  is  now  the  contrary.  I  have  to  mention,  as  a  dying  man,  that  it 
was  not  the  greed  of  money  that  made  me  commit  the  crime,  but  the  ez- 
treiBfe  pressure  of  poverty  and  want" 

•^  Poems,  chiefly  m  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Andrew  Stewart ;  printed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Author's  Father,  and  sold  by  Manners  and  Miller, 
and  A.  Constable  and  Co.,"  appeared  soon  after  the  conyicf  s  departure  fOT 
Botany  Bay.    See  Ufe  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Vol  IL,  pp.  28»-241, 
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THE  BATTLE-MORN. 

**  I  bay  e  buckled  tbe  sword  to  my  aide, 
I  bare  wc^e  at  tbe  somid  of  the  drum ; 
F(nr  tbe  banners  of  France  are  descried. 
And  tbe  day  of  tbe  battle  is  come ! 
Tbick  as  dew-drops  bespaneling  the  grasfl^ 
Shine  our  arms  o'er  the  field  of  renown ; 
And  tiie  sun  looks  on  thousands,  alas  i 
That  will  neyer  behold  him  go  down. 

**  Ob,  my  saint  I  Oh,  my  mistress  I  this  mom 
On  thy  name  bow  I  rest  like  a  diarm  I 
Eyery  dastard  sensation  to  soom  . 
In  the  mom^t  of  death  and  alarm! 
For  what  are  those  foemen,to  fear, 
Or  tbe  death-diot  descending  to  crush, 
like  the  thought  that  the  cheek  oi  my  dear, 
For  a  stain  on  my  honor  should  blush ! 

*  Fallen  chiefs,  when  tbe  battle  is  o'er, 
Shall  to  gkny  l^keir  ashes  intrust, 
While  tb^  b^wrt  that  loyes  thee  to  its  core, 
May  be  namelessly  laid  in  the  dust  I 
Yet,  content  to  the  combat  I  go. 
Let  my  loye  in  thy  memory  rest ; 
Nor  my  name  shall  be  lost — ^for  I  know 
Tlmt  it  liyes  in  the  shrine  of  thy  breast  P— T.  0. 
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CHAPTER  IV* 

LECTURES  AND  SPECIMENS. 

After  much  anxious  labor,  and  some  unavcidable  delays,  it 
was  at  length  decided  that  the  "  Spedmens  "  should  be  brought 
out  in  April ;  and  to  that  event  Campbell  looked  forward  as 
the  day  of  his  "  emancipation  !"  This,  however,  was  retarded 
by  unforeseen  occurrences ;  but,  having  completed  the  Essay,  the 
most  arduous  portion  of  the  work,  he  found  lefeure  to  deliber- 
ate and  to  write  upon  other  subjects,  to  whidi  his  attention  had 
beetL  strongly  directed.  At  the  new  year  he  was  honored  with 
a  visit  from  Mrs.  Siddons,  to  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting an  American  friend.  The  visit  was  accepted  as  a  happy 
omen,  and  his  correspondence  is  thus  pleasantly  resumed. 

"Stdenham,  January  14,  1816. 
"Your  old  friend,  the  pensioner,  my  dearest  Alison, 
comes  agai^  his  quarterly  round  to  you.  As  the  compliments 
of  the  season  are  passing  thick,  and  the  tradesmen  exceedingly 
pohte  in  swarming  about  me  with  their  good  wishes,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  to  present  also,  in  due  season,  my  compliments 
and  best  wishes  to  the  Exchequer  of  Scotland !  More  pleasing 
visitants  than  tradesmen,  however,  have  done  me  the  honor  of 
caUing  upon  me — ^independently  of  a  most  interesting  day  which 
Mrs.  Siddons  came  down  and  spent  with  us — a  day  in  which  we 
looked  often,  and  with  much  conversation,  at  your  likeness*  by 
Heming  in  my  parlor.  .  .  And  now  I  cannot  help  boasting, 
also,  of  my  hospitality  to  a  rohin^  who  slept  last  night  in  a  ge- 
ranium close  to  my  writing-table.  He  passed  the  night  in  my 
study,  and  in  the  morning  I  found  him  perched  over  my  folios^ 
on  which  he  had  bestowed  some  relics  of  his  presence,  as  if  in 
contempt  of  human  learning.  This  morning  he  pecked  the 
butter  instead  of  the  bread.  Another  bird,  I  suppose  his  mate, 
came  to  the  window,  fluttered  and  chirrupped;  we  opened  it, 
and  my  guest  flew  off  and  joined  his  partner.  .  .         T.  QP 

*  The  medallion^  ^Ireftdy  noticed 
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Lithe  foUowing  letter  to  ids  sister  maybe  traoed  ihsJirH  in- 
diosdons  of  a  maladj,  which,  aithough  it  exdted  no  serious 
apprehensions  at  the  time — nor  until  some  j^ars  afterwanis— ; 
was  nevertheless  slowly  gaining  ground,  till  at  last  it  clouded 
every  cheering  prospect,  as  regarded  his  only  surviving  child. 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

Stdsbtham,  Jamuary  16, 1816. 
^tnoe  I  heard  from  you  last,  my  dear  Jitajy  the  only 
diange  that  has  taken  place  in  our  aJSairs  is,  that  lliomas  has 
been  sent  to  school,  and  has  come  back.  I  found  a  very  good 
8elK>ol,  and  1  believe,  seriously,  that  his  health  would  have  con- 
tinued very  well  upon  the  whole ;  1>ut  as  no  institutions  are 
perfect,  we  heard  a  great  many  complaints  from  the  boy,  of 
such  hardships  as  boys  are  generally  obliged  to  suffer.  He 
pmed  so  much,  and  his  mother  at  every  visit  to  him  was  so 
very  wretched,  and  found  such  dreadfrd  &ults  with  the  sdiod, 
that  I  would  not  again  undergo  the  worry  of  such  a  scene  for 
any  consi^rati<m  in  this  world.  His  mother's  fears  about  hk 
health  laid  involuntaiy  hold  of  me,  though  I  aigoed  against 
th^DSu  She  boded  his  death  so  often,  that  the  fintioipatk>]|  be- 
came infectious.  I  have  been,  thear^[>re,  obliged  to  set  my  face 
once  more  to  the  duty  of  teadiing  him.  This  is  no  sinecure ; 
and  though  I  do  not  rest  yet  very  well,  I  force  myself  up  at  six 
ev^7  moniing,  and  set  about  his  Greek  and  Latin  1^  seven**" 
I  givo  him^  tloee  good  hours  every  day  at  Gre^,  latin,^  and 
vrridng  Ikiglish,  and  have  other  masters  con^e  through  the  day. 
My  own  time  is  occupied  also  quite  sufficiently.  My  {printing 
goes  on ;  and  if  the  printer  does  his  duty,  I  shidl  be  out  in 
April.  I  saw  the  Traversesf  lately,  who  inquired  very  kindly 
aft^  you.  They  are  among  the  few  aoquaintances  whom  I  shall 
study  to  retain,  lor  I  beHeve  them  to  be  well-prineipled  mid 
good-hearted  people.  Your  Sy<tenham  friends  are  Yery  well, 
and  often  desire  to  be  remembered  to  you.  *  *  *  h^  at  last 
been  successful  in  getting  her  prategSe,  Mrs.  Allsop,  <m  the 

*  In  ano&er  letter,  his  opinion  of  the  system  is  thus  strongly  expressed : 
^  I  am  employed  some  hours  a  day  hammering  Greek  and  Latm  mto  my 
boy's  head  I  know  it  is  all  Hontmae;  Imt  I  cannot  act  t^  to  my  theory, 
irmch  would  be  boleUy  to  leave  Greek  and  Latin,  and  imtruct  him  in  other 
things.    Except  figures,  however,  he  learns  nothing  elee."    April  6. 

f  Old  and  steady  friends,  as  well  as  relations  of  the  Poet^  whom  Mr.  T., 
the  head  of  the  CHty  firm,  survived  but  a  few  weeks. 
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stage,  who  gets  twelve  guineas  a  week.  She  has  made  a  most 
noble  exertion  in  getting  her  out  of  all  her  difficulties,  and  onoe 
more  before  the  jpubHc  ....  T.  0.    . 

Of  a  short  but  delightful  visit  to  Hampstead,  where  some  of 
his  earhest  and  dearest  fidends  were  now  residing,  a  very  inter- 
esting record  is  preserved  in  the  following  letter.  The  Misses 
TTill^  as  the  reader  has  seen,  were  part  of  the  Edinburgh  "  flower- 
knot,"  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Poet's  early  letters,  and  nearly . 
related,  by  marriage,  to  Mr.  Eichardson,  who  had  a  privsfte  resi- 
dence near  the  Heath.  The  intellectual  resources,  thus  brought 
within  a  small  compass,  were  neither  few  nor  inferior ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  tiiis*drcle  was  often  brightened  by  the 
conversation  of  Mrs.  Joanna  Bailhe  and  her  sister,  the  charm  is 
complete.  The  letter,  though  rather  long,  possesses  a  romance- 
like interest  in  its  traits,  that  seem  to  recal  the  stirring  times  of 
the  Covenanters,  with  those  of  a  later  and  darker  period — ^the 
Reign  of  Terror ! 

Stdenhax,  March  4, 1816. 
I  was  on  Friday  and  Saturday  at  Hampstead,  with  my 
good  friends  the  Hills,  and  found  them  better  than  usual  in 
Sieir  health,  and  in  high  spirits,  on  one  account — ^namely,  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  a  &vorite  bi^other,  who  has  been  many  years 
in  India,  and  now  proposes  to  come  home  and  live  with  them. 
He  writes  to  them  to  desire  that  they  will  consider  how  precious 
they  are  to  him — ^that  he  has  no  happiness  to  look  to,  in  coming 
home,  but  only  the  pleasure  of  spending  the  rest  of  hia  life  in 
their  society ;  and  says,  if  their  health  require  it,  they  must  go 
to  ihe  South  of  Europe,  for  some  months,  and  recruit  them- 
selves. For  this  purpose  he  sent  home  money  this  winter  to 
defray  their  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  had  imagined  they  would 
go.  They  have  not  however  gone,  nor  mean  ,to  go.  This  good 
brother,  also,  sent  home  a  sum  of  money  to  an  old  uncle,  a  most 
eccefitric  character,  who  is  too  independent  to  accept  of  assist- 
ance from  any  one,  and  who,  anticipating  the  Indian  brother's  in- 
tention, gave  the  money  to  the  Miss  Hifib.  They,  again,  divided 
it  into  presents  for  their  Httle  nieces  and  family,  independent  of 
the  six  orphans,  whom  these  good  women  maintain  from  their 
own  little  ieeome  of  some  ^ve  or  six  hundred  a  year. 

These  are  fine  traits  of  human  nature.  I  found  my  excellent 
friends,  as  usual,  teaching  their  family  of  nieces,  with  whom 
they  rise  every  morning  at  seven,  and  continue  all  day'  their 
schoolmistresses.    Their  joy  to  see  me  was  as  kind  a»  ever.     I 
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spent  a  most  delightfdl  day  and  a  half  with  them,  as  I. found 
their  affectionate  hearts  depressed  hj  only  one  anxiety.  It 
was  on  having  reodved  a  letter  from  a  yenerable  clergyman  of 
France,  Rabant — ^the  brother  of  the  Historian  of  France.  Ra- 
baut  de  St.  Etienne,  who  is  seventy  years  of  age,  is  driven  into 
exile,  and  deprived  of  his  living,  by  the  unhappy  bigotry  that 
reigns  at  present  against  the  Protestants  in  France.  When  the 
Miss  Hills  were  abroad  at  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  th^  met, 
in  the  Sonth  of  France,  this  clergyman  Rabaut,  who  seems,  by 
his  letters,  to  have  formed  a  heart-felt  friendship  for  them ;  a 
proof  of  it  was  his  writing,  with  his  wife,  a  letter  to  them  on 
receiving  Ins  order  of  btnishment,  though  he  had  only  two  days 
allowed  to  arrange  his  affiurs  for  departure.  He  tells  shortiy, 
and  with  a  saint-like  calmn^s,  ihe  story  of  his  calamity.  In  the 
Convention,  he  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Louis  XVL,  who  held 
secret  intervievra  with  Louis's  Counsellor,  respecting  the  line  of 
conduct  to  be  pursued  by  them,  that  might  have  the  best  chance 
of  saving  the  monarch.  Louis  knew  the  fiiry  of  the  mountain 
faction,  and  wished,  as  the  best  chance  of  safety,  to  fly  from 
their  atrocity,  by  an  appeal  to  the  people.  By  ^n  understand- 
ing with  his  Counsellor  Deseze,  it  was  therefore  agreed  thai 
R^ut  and  the  other  moderator  should  vote  for  the  appeal  t6 
the  people.  The  Robespierrians,  with  their  usual  inconsistency, 
first  dedared  that  the  votes  for  this  appeal  were  really  votes  foi 
his  being  guilty,  which  was  fsilse,  and  then  sent  those  who  had 
so  voted  to  the  guillotine,  for  having  tried  to  save  Louis,  which 
was  true.  Rabaut  and  his  brother,  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  the 
elegant  historian,  were  long  prescribed  and  pursued  by  the 
blood-hounds.  A  lady  in  Paris,  with  intrepid  humanity,  con- 
veyed intelligence  to  them,  that  if  they  would  come  to  her 
house,  she  had  a  secret  ccmcealment  made  for  plate,  which 
should  be  their  asylum ;  and  assured  them  that  it  was  known 
only  to  one  man,  the  workman  who  had  made  it.  They  came 
and  lived  long  in  that  closet,  and  in  an  adjoining  room  which 
was  kept  secret  for  them.  There  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne  com- 
posed some  of  his  finest  vmtings.  One  day  the  poor  workman 
was  taken  up,  and  threatened  with  death  to  himself  and  his 
whole  family,  if  hb  did  not  reveal  any  concealment  that  he  had 
ever  made  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  plate.  The  poor  man  was 
terrified  into  acknowledgment  of  the  only  one  he  knew,  namely, 
at  the  house  of  this  lady.  He  came  to  her  with  the  domiciliary 
visitants  of  Government,  and  said,  *'I  know  that  you  woidd 
rather  giye  up  all  your  plate  than  suffer  me  and  mine  to  be  put 
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to  death."  He  thou^t  that  shB  had  only  plate  seov^ed. 
^  What  hi^t  th(Mi  done !''  said  the  lady.  "  The  two  Babauts  «re 
hid  there  I" — ^The  man  looked  ronnd;  there  was  no  time  to 
warn  the  victims.  The  officers  of  poKce  were  behind  him.  The 
poor  workman  fell  down  in  a  faint  and  was  long  before  he  conld 
be  recovered.  Eabaut  de  St.  Etienne  was  taken  ont,  and  im- 
mediately executed*  for  having  tried  to  save  the  Tyrant  Louis. 
His  brother  was  shut  up  in  a  b^h  room  of  aprisoB,  that' had  a 
view  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Seine*  Bus  poor  wife,  who 
now  writes  to  my  Mends,  used  to  tell  them,  that  during  her 
husband's  confinement^  expecting  ev«ry  day  his  execution,  «he 
had  no  conmiunication  with  him,  but  %y  going  at  a  particular 
hour  of  ^e  day  to  the  river,  and  there  showing  him,  at  a  great 
distance,  herself  and  their  in&nt  diild,  from  a  boat  which  she 
hired  to  stq)  in  view  of  the  prison.  The  day  before  Eabaut  was 
to  have  been  guillotined,  the  death  of  Bobespierre  and  his  fellow 
miscreants  opened  the  prison  doors  to  him. 

At  the  restoration  of  tiieBonrbons,  Rabaut  preached  a  loyal  and 
eloquent  sermon  on  the  oooasicHi.  He  has  since  been  well  affect- 
ed to  them ;  but  this  bigot,  the  Due  d'Angonl^me,  has  inflamed 
the  passions  of  all  Catholic  Fr^ice ;  and  it  k  literally  true  that 
the  Protestants  are  persecuted  with  impunity.  This  infieunous 
aiwi  impolitic  prindple-^if  it  deserves  the  name  of  principle— 
this  raking  up  the  whole  memory  of  the  Revolution — ^has  in- 
cluded the  venerable  Eabaut,  sA  seventy  years  of  age,  among 
the  exiled — for  what  ?  For  a  vote  which  was  expressly  punish- 
ed by  the  Jacobins  as  the  crime  of  Religion — a.  vote  which,  it  is 
on  historical  record,  the  unfc^tunate  Ixniiis  considtt^  himself 
as  the  best  f(»  his  cause,  which  hii  Mends  on  the  Convention 
could  give.  I  really  was  displeased  at  one  time  with  my  friends 
the  Whigs  for  premature  suspicion  of  the  Bourbons,  and  to 
judging  of  them  severely,  without  allowance  for  the  tiying  dr- 
cumstances  in  whi<^  they  were  placed.  But  I  lament  to  find, 
from  such  proof  as  this,  and  the  tremendous  facts  adduced  by 
Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  that  whatever  Louis  XVIII.  may  be,  the 
rest  are  bigots  and  fools.  Eabaut's  father  and  grandfether  had 
been  Protestant  dergymen;  and  this  <^  gentleman  used  to 
show  the  Miss  Hills  a  spot  near  his  house,  inclosed  by  precipices, 
and  havmg  only  access  by  a  difficult  pathway,  wh^e  his  grand- 


rpJli^^^^w*  ^t  ^^^  *^^  ^*erest  (rf  the  stoiy  is,  that  his  wife, 
reaolTedBot  to  oiifchTe  her  husband,  perished,  Mke  aiia&er  Portia,  by  h^ 
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Mher's  congregation  used  to  meet,  when  it  was  a  crime  fbr  them 
to  be  found  assembled  in  their  heretical  worship.  Sentinels 
were  placed  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  gens  d'armes ;  the 
women  had  horses  saddled  to  escape  at  a  moment's  warning ; 
the  pulpit  was  a  high  niche  among  the  crags.  There  they  used 
to  assemble  in  tempestuous  njgtts,  when  the  men  of  blood  were 
couched  within  their  dens.  T^e  Miss  Hills  told  these  anecdotes 
to  poor  James  Grahame,  and  it  was  from  them  that  he  made 
up  his  description  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Scottish  Preachings,  in 
times  of  persecution.  Pray  look  at  the  passage  — 
"  Then  dauntlesaly, 

The  scattered  few  would  meet  in  Bome  deep  dell, 

Br  rodn  o*ercanopied,  to  bear  the  votce-^ 

Their  fEuihfol  paator's  Toioe:  he,  bj  Ihe^leim 

a  sheeted  ligjatsing,  oped  the  sacoed  book. 

And  words  <?  comfort  spoke,"  &c* 

T.C. 

Of  the  cordial  Mendship  whidi  subsisted  between  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Campbell,  several  instances  have  been  abready  noticed^ 
and  many  more  might  be  added;  but  nothing  could  place  the 
&ct  in  a  more  amiable  light  than  the  following  letter,  in  which 
Scott  divulges  a  plan  for  improving  the  means,  and  recovering 
ihe  personal  society,  of  his  friend. 

Abboibfoed,  nkak  Melbosb,  April  12, 1810. 
My  dear  Tom, 

You  will  argue,  from  seeing  my  unhallowed  hand,  that 
I  have  somtething  to  say  in  the  way  of  business ;  for  I  think 
both  you  and  I  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  plague  our- 
selves (I  always  mean  the  writer — ^for  the  receiver  will,  I  trust, 
be  no  ways  discontented  in  either  case)  with  writing  letters  on 
mere  literature.  But  I  have  heard,  and  with  great  glee,  that  it 
is  likely  that  you  may  be  in  Edinburgh  next  winter,  and  with  a 
view  of  lecturing,  which  cannot  fail  to  answer  well.  But  this 
has  put  a  further  plan  in  my  head,  which  I  mentioned  to  no 
one  until  I  should  see  whether  it  will  meet  your  own  wishes 

*  Campbell  was  fond  of  repeating  these  Unes  in  after  life ;  and  in  a  work, 
eited  by  him  in  1887,  quotes  them  at  ftill  length,  as  applying  to  the  "Wal- 
densian  pastors  in  times  of  persecutionu  These  oonversadcMis  with  fibe 
jfastor,  KaHavt;  were  not  repealed  to  die  Auihor  of  "The  Sabbalh,"  it  is 
ti!fi)»»ved,  until  t^Ur  the  poem  was  published ;  but  in  ihe,  histoiy  of  Coven- 
s^lting  times,  as  eyer^  r^adec  is  awve,  such  incidents  were  as  frequent  in 
Scotland  as  among  the  protestants  of  Dauphin^. 
Vol.  n.— 4    • 
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'  and  ideas ;  and  it  is  a  very  selfish  plan  on  my  part,  since  it  would 
lead  to  settling  you  in  Edinburgh  for  life.  My  idea  is  this. 
There  are  two  classes  in  our  University,  either  of  which,  filled 
by  you,  would  be  at  least  400/.  or  500/.,  yearly ;  but  which, 
possessed  by  the  present  incumbents,  are  wretched  sinecures,  in 
which  there  are  no  lectures — or  if  any  lectures,  no  students — I 
mean  the  classes  of  Rhetoric  and  History.  The  gentleman  who 
teaches  the  first  is  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  and  might  be  asham- 
ed to  accept  of  a  coadjutor.  But  I  think  that  the  History  class, 
being  held  by  a  gentleman  who  has  retired  for  some  years  into 
the  north  country,  and  does  not  even  pretend  to  lecture,  (a  mere 
stipend,  often  of  a  petty  salary  of  100/i,  being  annexed  to  the 
office,)  he  woidd,  for  shame's  sake,  be  glad  to  accept  a  colleague. 
And,  were  I  certmn  you  would  be  willing  to  hold  a  situation  so 
respectable  in  itself,  and  which  your  talents  and  deserved  repu- 
tation would  render  a  source  of  very  great  emolument,  I  think 
I  could  put  the  matter  in  such  a  Hght  to  the  patrons  of  the 
University,  as  would  induce  them  to  call  on  the  present  incum- 
bent, either  to  accept  you  as  his  colleague,  or  come  to  discharge 
his  duty  in  person,  which  he  would  not  do  for  the  salary.  The 
altematiye  woidd  be,  that  he  should  accept  the  salary  which  he 
draws  at  present  (in  which  respect  he  would  be  neither  better 
nor  worse),  relinquishing  to  you  all  the  advantage  of  the  class 
besides,  which  I  assure  you  would  be  a  very  handsome  thing.'  I 
have  mentioned  tWs  to  no  one,  and  I  request  you  will  not  men- 
tion it  to  any  one  (I  mean  in  Scotland),  until  your  own  mind  is 
made  up  about  it.  My  reason  is,  first,  that  there  would  be  some 
delicacy  in  setting  the  matter  in  motion ;  and  besides  that,  the 
said  incumbent  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  wish  well  to  in  many 
respects ;  and,  though  I  censure,  I  do  not  derogate  from  my  re- 
gard, in  desiring  the  class  he  holds  in  my  Alma  Mater  should 
be  filled  by  such  a  colleague  as  you.  Yet  the  story,  in  passing 
through  two  mouths,  might  be  represented  as  &  plan  on  mi/ 
part  to  oust  an  old  friend,  of  whom  I  may  certainly  say,  like  the 
dog  in  the  child's  tale,  "  The  kid  never  did  me  nae  ill.*'  If  this 
should  answer  your  views,  write  instantly,  that  is,  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two.  If  not,  wipe  it  out  like  the  work  of  the 
learned  Lapsius,  composed  the  first  hour  he  was  born,  and  say 
no  more  about  it.  Our  magistrates,  who  are  patrons  of  the 
University,  are  at  present  rather  well  disposed  towards  htera- 
ture  ;  (witness  their  giving  me  my  freedom,  with  a  huge  silver 
tdnkard  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Justice  Shallow,)  and 
the  Provost  is  really  a  great  man,  and  a  man  of  taste  and  read- 
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ing ;  80  I  liave  strong  hope  our  point,  so  adyanta^eous  to  the 
University,  may  h^  carried.  If  not,  the  feilure  is  mine,  not 
yours.  You  wUl  understand  me  to  be  suflSdently  selfish  in  this 
matter,  since  few  things  could  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  se- 
cure your  good  company  through  what  part  of  life's  journey  may 
remain  to  me.  In  saying,  speaS  to  nobody,  I  do  not  include  our 
valuable  friend  John  Bichardson,  or  any  otner  sober  or  well- 
jud^ng  fiiend  of  yours.  Only  it  would  be  painful  to  me  if 
our  proposal  should  get  abroad,  being  an  imaginary  notion  of 
my  own,  unless  you  really  thought  it  would  suit  you.  I  beg 
my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  am  ever,  dear  Campbell, 
yours  most  truly,  "Walter  Scott. 

The  result  of  this  conmiunication  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Campbell,  however,  had  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  lecturing  in 
some  of  the  provincial  cities ;  and  the  offers  were  too  encourag- 
ing to  be  lost  sight  of.  But  it  will  probably  occur  to  those  who 
k^w  him,  that,  had  he  become  identified  with  the  University 
<^  Edinburgh,  as  his  illustrious  Mend  proposed,  the  color  of  his 
fete  would  have  been  altered — ^new  energies  would  have  been 
called  forth ;  and,  in  the  use  and  application  of  his  fine  classical 
knowledge,  some  of  those  bright  ideas  might  have  been  embodied 
in  poetry,  which  were  seldom  afterwards  drawn  forth  btit  in  con- 
versation.    But  to  return  to  the  narrative  : — 

His  American  cousin,  the  new  laird  of  Ascog,  had  arrived  in 
Sydenham ;  and,  writing  to  his  sister,  July  18,  Campbell  reverts 
to  the  progress  of  her  "nephew"  under  his  own  special  tutor- 
ship : — "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  you  are  right  respecting  the  util- 
ity of  Thomas's  correspondence ;  at  present,  as  he  has  begun 
Greek  and  French,  he  is  really  occupied  fully,  but  I  intend  soon 
to  drill  him  a  little  in  correspondence,  and  by  degrees  to  bring 
him  into  epistolary  habits.  Our  relation,  Frederick-Campbell- 
Stewart,  of  Ascog,  has  been  for  some  seven  weeks  in  the  village, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  us.  I  think  he  is  a  dying 
man,  although  his  French  physician  assured  him  that,  by  per- 
severing in  the  use  of  Iceland  moss,  and  following  the  regimen 
he  prescribed  to  him,  he  should  get  better.  He  left  France  for 
Mrs.  Stewart's  accouchement.  She  was  delivered  about  ten  days 
ago  of  a  fine  boy. 

**  This  young  man,  before  leaving  America,  made  an  agree 
ment  vrith  an  uncle,  who  thought  that  the  present  heir,  being 
an  alien,  could  not  succeed,  by  which  he  gave  up  a  fourth  to 
the  uncle,  and  another  fourth  to  his  own  brother.    Thus  he 
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sncoeedff  to  only  1500^.  a-year,  and  that  is  bortiiened  with' so 
many  expenses  of  snccession,  and  debfar  on  the  estate,  Ihat'  he 
says  it  will  be  many  years  before  his  income  is  clear.  ...  He 
is  an  amiable  man,  but  our  idea  of  his  t^ing  an  interest  in  our 
fiEimily  proves  a  chimera !  I  have  equal  doubts  of  hier  ability 
and  disposition ;  fqr,  though  he  is  mild  in  temper,  I  cannot  bcri; 
perceive  tiiat  he  is  not  a  prodigal.  .  .  ." 

"  I  come  now,  my  dear  Mary,  to  a  subject  which  it  is  paihM- 
ly  delicate  for  me  to  express,  but  which  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  my- 
self not  to  pass  in  silence.  It  is  my  inability  at  th»  moment  to 
fulfil  the  intention  I  had  of  remitting  you  a  token  of  my  rememr 
brance,  and  whidi  I  had  laid  aside  for  you,  in  distHbuting  my 
expenditure  for  the  year.  But  it  is  swept  away  from  me ;  and 
I  am  left  with  only  the  painfiil  consciousness  of  a  sincere  inten- 
tion. A  sum  of  money  advanced  by  *  *  on  my  account,  ten 
years  ago,  to  my  mother,  has  been-  claimed ;  the  interiesft  ran  it 
up  to  92?.,  but  I  have  come  to  a  compromise  io  pay  60Z.  You 
may  guess  what  a  slap  this  is  in  my  finances.  ...  I  haveTwrit^ 
ten  three  or  four  occasional  poems  since  winter,  some  of  which 
you  may  have  probably  seen  in  the  papers;  I  hope  in  the  oourise 
<rf  a  year  to  have  as  many  as  to  form  a  volume.  T.  O." 

Among  the  "  occasioned  poems"  to  which  he  alludes,  is  one  to 
a  lady,*  never  published — "  On  being-  presented  with  a  Sprig  of 
Alexandrian  Laurel :" — 

''This  dassic  latirell  at  the  sight 

Whai  te^xiiiig  thoughts  si^ested  rise  I 
The  patriot's  and  the  poet's  i^t, 

The  meed  of  semi-deities ! — 
Men  "who  to  death  have  tyrants  hurled, 

Or  bards  -who  may  have  swayed  at  will 
And  soothed  that  little  troubled  work} — 

The  human  heart,  witli  sweeter  skill 

Ah  I  lady,  little  it  beseeans 

My  brow  to  wear  these  sacred  leaves  1 
,  Yet—like  a  treasure  found  in  dreams — 

Thy  gift  most  pleasantly  deceives. 
And  where  is  poet  on  the  earth 

Whose  sdf4ove  could  the  meed  withstand, 
Even  though  it  fiEir  outstripped  his  w(»11). 

Given  by  so  beautiful  a  hand  ?"  Ac — ^T.  0. 

The  popularity  of  Campbeirs  Lectures  had,  to  a  certain 
amount,  anticipated  that  of  his  Specimens.    The  consequence 

*  Mas  laeandr  Wigram,  now  Mrs.  ITnwm  Heaihdote. 
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}Y$$y  that  the  publkatbo  of  the  latter,  whioh  was  to  have  iaken 
|ilace  in  A|Mril,  was  indefinitely  postponed.*  The  "renuurks  and 
ielectiona"  with  which  he  had  enriched  the  Lectures,  it  was 
•aUegedf  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Specimens,  and  cooaequent- 
iy  to  the  pubhdier,  who  had  agreed  to  pay  handsomely  for  the 
work.  The  le&ult  was  a  momentary  hesitation,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Sluiray,  to  risk  the  publication;  and  the  following  very  can- 
M  letter  from  Campbell,  in  answer  to  his  objections,  shows  ihe 
grounds  up<»i  which  he  founded  his  hopes  .of  success. 

SiDWHAM,  July  If,  1816u 

....  You  may  haye  objeotdons  to  1^  plan  of  pul^db- 
ing  my  remarks  and  selections,  on  which  it  is  not  prefer  for  me 
to  enter.  But  such  olijections  as  r^te  to  mysdf  and  the  work, 
I  think  I  can  xemoYe.  My  Iriends  strongly  represent  to  me 
that,  so  fan  from  the  publication  of  the  remarks  damping  the 
public  cmiosity  towards  the  Lectures,  the  postponing  of  their 
appearance  is  more  likely  to  be  the  damper.  They  say  that  my 
appearance  at  the  Listitution  is  still  {avorably  rememWed,  but 
may  be  £ar  gone  from  people's  memories  before  the  larger  work 
can  be  got  ready.  The  next  query  is.  Can  you  have  any  unwill- 
ingness to  print  the  Selections  and  Remarks  from  a  fear  of  their 
not  being  worth  publication  ?  If  this  were  really  the  case,  it 
would  be  high  time  for  us  both  to  think  more  seriously  how  to 
embark  in  a  more  extensive  work  of  this  kind,  if  (after  all  the 
time  and  pains  I  have  bestowed  on  it,  and  after  all  the  encour- 
agement reacting  it,  which  I  have  received  from  my  most 
judicious  friends,)  the  work  on  English  Literature  be  of  dubious 
value  in  ^he  eyes  of  my  publisher.  I  have  myself  a  very  dif- 
f^ent  idea  <^  the  value  of  the  Selections,  and  should  expect 
them,  if  they  were  my  own,  to  be  a  lucrative  copyright  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  speak  of  my  own  compositions ;  I  can  only  say 
that  my  friends  have  approved  of  them,  and  that,  if  they  are 
mistaken,  it  is  not  fit  that  I  should  set  my  face  to  three  volumes 
of  Lectures  im  similar  subjects.  I  mention  it  as  a  bare  possi- 
bility (for  I  feel  that  my  character  should  debar  the  probability) 
that  my  offer  to  release  you,  at  your  option,  from  the  bargain 

*  April  6. — ^He  writes :  "  It  has  been  announced  Ihat  Mr.  Murray  wishee 
my  *  Bemaiks  on  "RngKah  Poetry*  to  form  part  of  my  '  Lectures  on  Ancient 
and  Modem  Poetiy/  wych  he  has  purdiased ;  and,  merefotey  the  subordinate 
work  [SpedmensJ  will  be  deferred  till  tiie  whole  Lecturer  ai^)ear.*'— T.  0 
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of  the  Lectures,*  may  be  misunderstood  as  a  wish  to  unfi:?  a 
thing  settled,  and  to  deprive  you  of  the  eventual  advantage  of 
them  when  finished.  Once  for  aU,  let  me  convey,  that  I  shall 
make  any  deduction  from  the  price  of  the  future  Lectures,  that 
can  be  demanded  by  reason  or  liberality,  for  whatever  matter  is 
taken  out  of  the  Remarks  into  the  Lectures — ^if  the  Remarks  are 
published  before  the  Lectures : — that  I  only  speak  of  releasing 
you  in  order  to  your  convenience ;  and  that  \  am  willing  to 
make  any  arrangement  to  secure  the  Lectures  being  yours,  as 
soon  as  fbiished,  on  terms  which  shall  meet  your  own  approba- 
tion. It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  fairer.  I  should  have 
been  most  unwilling,  indeed,  to  have  suggested  any  new  arrange- 
ment, \%  upon  full  and  close  inspection,  the  materials  of  the 
Lectures  did  not  appear  such  as  my  finances  will  require  many 
years  to  bring  together.f  In  the  meantime,  I  conceive  it  to.be 
neither  your  interest  nor  mine,  that  the  gleanings  of  past  years 
should  be  wasted.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  tnily, 

T.  Campbell. 

To  ^ihis  letter,  Mr.  Murray  returned  the  following  answer — 
couched  in  such  generous  and  friendly  terms,  that  Campbell 
returned  to  the  work  with  renewed  energy,  and  never  left  it 
until  the  three  volumes  were  before  the  public. 

My  peab  Sot, 

Mr.  Davison  has  had  some  Government  work,  which  has  engrossed 
him  too  much  of  late.  He  now  promises  to  put  all  his  force  upon  the 
**  Specimens,'*  and  to  make  up  for  his  recent  delays.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  assuring  you  how  much  I  feel  obliged  by  the^Iabor  which  you  are 
now  bestowing  upon  the  "  lives,**  which  have  become  very  interesting 
and  cannot  fail  of  doing  you  honor.  I  wiU  send  you  Hayle/s  Oowper,  it 
affords  materials  for  a  very  long  and  a  peculiarly  mteresting  life — ^in  which 
you  can  weave  innumerable  passages  of  great  beauty,  from  his  letters,  and 
all  the  touching  part  of  the  me  written  by  himself.  I  assure  yon,  I  think, 
when  you  have  given  scope  to  yourself  that  your  prose  is  not  to  be  but- 


I  expect  very,  very  great  things  in  your  life  of  Bums.  Don*t  be  afraid 
of  room.  In  haste,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Most  truly  yours, 
Thoicas  Cahpbell,  Esq.  John  Mubbat. 

4i  *  %  4t  %  It 

*  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Mr.  Murray  had  purchased  the  MS. 
Lectures ;  but  of  the  fact,  I  have  no  positive  evidence  m  the  letters  before 
me. — See  Note,  page  103. 

f  John  Kemble  had  placed  his  whole  dramatic  library  at  his  dispoBal — 
and  this,  with  MrC  Heber's  rare  collectioD,  had  afforded  Campbell  every 
possible  facility  for  perfecting  the  work. 
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To  the  following  letter  from  a  member  of  the  British  Goy- 
eniment  in  Canada,  a  man  of  classical  taste  and  refinement^ 
Campbell  attached  a  particular  yalue  ;  not  only  for  the  senti- 
ments  it  expresses  towards  himself,  but  for  the  personal  regard 
he  entertained  for  the  writer — ^while  the  subject  alone  recom- 
mends it  to  every  reader  of  "  Gertrude." 

80  Cravkn-strket,  July  28,  1816. 

My  DSA&  Sib, 

When  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Sydenham,  you  very 
politely  consented  to  honor  me  by  accepting  from  me  an  Indian  pipe,  or 
calumet  of  peace,  which  I  had  in  my  possession,  and  which  is  predse^  the 
thing  meant  to  be  described  in  a  note  to  the  beautiful  poem  of  "  Gertrude." 
Tnow  take  the  Uberty  of  sending  it  It  is  made  of  the  red  stone  found  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and  is  one  of  several  presented  to  Colonel 
JitTDouall,  the  British  commandant  at  Michilimakinac,  oy  the  chief  warriors 
of  the  Sioux,  and  other  western  and  south-western  tribes,  on  their  introduc- 
tion to  him,  when  they  came  to  assist  in  defending  that  ibrt  and  island 
against  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Americans,  in  ^  summer  of  1814. 

You  may  recollect,  that  after  the  loss  of  our  squadron  on  Lake  Erie, 
under  your  gallant  coimtryman — the  unfortimate  am  ill-used  Captain  Bar- 
day — ^the  enemy,  uncontrolled  on  the  upper  lakes  (Erie  and  Huron),  em- 
barked an  army  for  the  reduction  of  Michilimakinac.  Colonel  M'Douall 
then  commanded  it,  and  he  had  but  a  small  part  of  a  Fendble  Regiment, 
and  a  few  men  of  a  veteran  battalion — barely  sufficient  to  man  the  works 
of  the  fort — ^but  he  had  bands  of  native  warriors  encamped  in  ikiQ  island. 
The  enemy,  after  hovering  round  with  their  fleet  some  days,  at  last  made  a 
descent  The  Indians  alone  met  them  before  they  had  proceeded  to  the 
fort,  and,  though  far  inferior  in  number,  completely  routed  them,  and  killed 
their  oommanmng  officer.  They  were  forced  to  re-embark,  and  we  kept 
MiclulimLakinac,  till,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  it,  contrary  to  our  faith  repeatedly  and  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  poor  Indians  we  had  induced  to  embark  in  our  cause ;  and 
hj  thus  giving  up  the  favorite  point  of  rendezvous  for  their  friendly  tra- 
ders, we  have  abandoned  them  to  the  mercy  of  a  people,  who  acknowledge 
no  ties  of  honesty  or  humanity  in  their  treatment  of  these  poor  wretches. 
My  brother  happened  to  be  at  Michilimakinac  that  summer,  and  his  friend 
Colonel  MDouall,  among  other  Indian  curiosities,  gave  him  this  pipe— one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  real  calumet*  I  brought  it  witb  me  to 
England,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  acquaintances,  or  to  serve  as  a  token  of 

*  He  said^and  strained  unto  his  heart  the  boy : 
Far  differently,  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  Calumet  ofpeaee^  and  cup  of  joy ; 
As  monumental  bronze,  unchangea  his  look ; 
A  soul  that  pity  touched,  but  never  shook : 
Trained  from  his  tree-rocked  cradle  to  his  bier 
The  fierce  extreme  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  woc^ :  a  man  without  a  tear. 

Gertrude,  P.  l,  Stanza  xxiil 
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remembrance  for  a  friend  What  unexpected  things  happen  to  us  in  our 
progress  through  life !  stich  as  -we  not  only  could  nevisr  have  anticipated, 
out  which  are  so  fSar  out  of  the  line  of  probabilities,  that  we  can  scarcete 
beUeye,  though  we  know  them  to  be  true !  Little  did  I  imagine  that  I 
diould  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  this  calumet  to  the  first  poet  who 
lias  honored  America  by  making  it  the  scene  of  a  poem  I  My  acquaint- 
ance with  books  is  not  so  extensive  but  that  I  may  be  incorrect  here,  in 
speaking  of  first  in  its  common,  ordinal  signification — in  the  other  sense  of 
the  word,  I  am  sure  I  am  right.  I  feel  how  insignificant  must  be  the  tri- 
bute of  praise  of  a  mere  native  Canadian,  to  poems  which  have  met  with 
univers^  admiration  in  this  land  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste ;  but  I 
must  not  be  prevented,  by  fklse  delicacy,  from  doing  justice  to  my  own 
country,  in  assuring  you  that  the  author  of  "  Gertrude**  and  of  **  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope"  holds  tfiere  the  first  place  in  the  rank  of  living  {)oets  1 
It  cannot  be  omerwise ;  for  whatever  particular  beauties  of  description 
tod  striking  delineations  of  character  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Jjate,"  or  3ie  "  Corsair,"  it  is  evident,  from  their  peculiar  stmcture,  that  it 
requires  a  peculiar  taste  to  admire  them  as  poems — ^while  "  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope,*'  on  the'contrary,  must  receive  unqualified  praise  so  long  as  the 
verses  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith  continue  to  be  read  wim  pleasure.  Its  po- 
etical beauties  must  be  always  relished — undisguised  as  they  are  by  a 
versification  faulty  from  carelessness,  or  absurd  from  studied  affectation. 

I  also  take  the  liberty  of  sending  with  the  pipe,  what,  when  you  have 
seen  it,  you  wiU  be  better  able  than  myself  to  call  by  its  proper  name.  It 
is  a  concretion  formed  of  the  water  precipitated  down  the  fails  of  Niagara, 
arid  was  picked  up  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  where  the  water  strikes  after  its 
descent,  and  forms  a  tremendous  vortex  It  has  no  beauties  to  recommend 
what  of  itself  is  worthless — ^but,  in  your  own  words,  "'Tis  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view  ;**  and  you  will  regard  it  with  a  poet's  eye.  Hap- 
py shall  I  be  i^  among  tihie  strange  events  tiiat  com6  round,  it  be  reserved 
ior  me  to  accompanv  you,  on  some  future,  though  not  far  distant  day,  to 
this  greatest  natural  curiosity  of  America,  and  perhaps  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  would  there  find  that  feeBng 
very  general,  which  makes  me  -prize  so  highly  the  honor  of  your  acquaint> 
ance ;  and  that  wherever  the  female  voice  adopts  the  English  language  to 
its  powers  of  melodv,  the  author  of  "  Erin  go  bragh"  must  be  look^  on 
with  delight,  and  will  ever  be  welcomed  wi£  rapture.  It  is  a  homage  we 
•pSLj  to  ourselves ;  and  if  any  vanity  can  be  pardoned,  it  is  surely  that 
wmdi  I  shall  discover  when,  on  my  return  to  Canada,  while  a  brother,  a 
sister,  or  a  fiiend,  in  reading  the  lines  on  the  unh^py  fate  of  Poland,  and  the 
Dppressioris  in  India,  shall  lay  down  the  book,  as  I  have  often  done — ^too 
fuU  of  admiration  at  what  they  have  read  to  carry,  for  some  moments,  their 
attention  farther— I  can  exclaim,  during  the  interesting  pause,  **  I  knew 
Campbell  1" 

Anxious  to  fulfil  mv  promise  of  making  you  acquainted  with  Norton,* 
I  could  not  find  him,  till  I  saw  him  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  attend- 
ing as  a  witness — an  unluc^  blow  to  his  savage  famfe — reducing  him  al- 
most to  the  degrading  level  of  mere  civilized  life.    I  a^ked  him  to  dine 

*  The  happy  result  of  this  introduction  was  the  explanation  already 
mentioned  in  reference  to  the  chieftain  "  toindt,"  and  now  included  in  the 
notes  to  «  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.** 
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-wiih  me  oa  Monday,  and  hope  to  be  honoi^ed  witJi  your  and  Mr.  Adanu^ 
company  to  meet  mm.  ,  J.  B.  R. 

♦  »  ♦  ♦  * 

Hie  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  in  extending  his  lec- 
tures, in  a  laborious  revision  of  the  "  Specimens,"*  and  contri- 
buting short  articles  to  a  leading  periodical.  The  fastidious  del- 
icacy of  Campbell's  taste  is  proverl»al ;  tlie  fear  of  a  misprint 
would  liaye  caused  him  a  sleepless  night,  and  sent  him  to  the 
printer's  early  in  the  morning — ^were  it  only  to  alter  a  letter,  or 
substitute  th^se  for  those. 

To  return  to  his  correspondents.  The  following  letter,  from 
the  same  friend  whom  Campbell  had  introduced  to  his  ^^  North- 
67B  brethren,"  gives  him  the  following  account  of  his  reception : 

*'May  Vly  1811 
*^  I  retmned  a  few  days  ago  from  my  tour,  and  must  not  omit  to  offer 
you  my  acknowledgments  for  the  real  pleasure — the  veiy  great  gratifica- 
tioii — ^t  received  in  consequence  of  the  mtroduction  yon  fitvored  me  with  to 
Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Jeffi-ey.  With  the  latter  I  spent  a  day  at  his  pleasant 
residence  of  Craig  Crook.  Mr.  Scott  was  not  m  Edinburgh ;  but  when  I 
Vioted  Melrose  Abbey,  I  found  myself  in  the  neighborhood  of  him,  who 
had  given  such  interest  to  its  venerable  ruins.  He  was  spending  a  week 
or  two  at  his  seat  at  Abbotsford,  in  the  most  quiet  retirement,  upon  which 
his  kind  hospitality,  which  he  seemed  sincerely  happy  to  extend  to  a  friend 
of  Campbell's,  encouraged  me  to  intrude  for  a  night,  and  part  of  two  days. 
Exquisitely  sensible  as  I  am  of  the  treat  you  had  procured  for  me,  I  take 
■ome  credit  to  myself  that  I  had  the  grace  to  resLst  his  invitation  to  pro- 
long my  visit — ^that  I  was  conscientious  enough  in  the  midst  of  my  feast,  to 
consider  that  the  enjoyment  was  not  mutual ;  and  that,  in  the  language  of 
our  profeaaon,  there  was  wanting,  on  my  part,  the  consideration — ike  avid 
pro  quo.  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Jemey  particularly  desired  me  to  take  back 
to  joa  their  most  cordial  assurances.  The  weather  was  astonishingly  &-  ' 
Torable,  and  enabled  me  to  accomplish  more  than  I  had  dared  to  aatioi- 
pate.  In  my  nexty  and  probably  last  visit  to  Sydenham,  I  ehail  have  the 
pleasure  of  uianking  you  personallv  for  having  afforded  me  the  gratifica- 
6on,  on  which  I  set  a  particular  value.  J.  B.  R." 

The  early  friendship  subsisting  between  Washington  Irving 
and  Campbell  has  been  already  noticed  ;  and  this  year  it  was 
strengthened  by  much  personal  intercourse.  Early  in  the  sum- 
mer, while  meditating  an  excursion  across  the  Tweed,  Mr.  Irving 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Poet  at  Sydenham,  and,  at  parting,  CampbeU 
gave  him  a  letter  to  the  "  Great  Unknown.'*  His  reception  at 
Abbotsford  has  been  long  familiar  to  the  public  in  his  printed 

*  Of  the  printed  sheets  of  this  work,  three  volumes  have  been  shewn  to 
me,  every  page  of  which  bears  more  or  less  testimony  to  the  editor's  taste 
and  TurUance  in  the  two-fold  office  of  poet  and  critic. 
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*^  Recollections  of  Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey  ;"  but  the 
interest  of  tjie  following  passage  will  lose  nothing  by  repetition : 

.    "  The  conversation,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  turned  upcm  Campbell's  poem  of 

*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,'  as  illustrative  of  the  poetic  materials  funiished , 
by  American  scenery.    Scott  spoke  of  it   in  that  liberal  style,  in  which  I 
always  found  him  to  speak  of  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries.  He  cited 
several  passages  of  it  with  great  delight    *  What  a  pity  it  is,'  said  he, 

*  that  Canmbell  does  not  write  more  and  ofkener,  and  give  fall  sweep  to  his 
genius  I  He  has  wings  that  would  bear  him  to  the  skies ;  and  he  does, 
now  and  then,  spread  them  grandly,  but  folds  them  up  again  and  resumes 
his  perch,  as  if  he  was  afiraid  to  launch  away.  He  don't  know,  or  won't 
trust,  his  own  strength.  Even  when  he  has  done  a  thing  well,  he  has  often 
misgivings  about  it  He  left  out  several  fine  passages*  of  Lochiel,  but  I 
got  him  to  restore  some  of  them.'  Here  Scott  reputed  several  passages 
in  a  magnificent  style.  *  What  a  grand  idea  is  that,'  said  he,  *  about  pro- 
pjjetic  boding,  or,  in  common  parlance,  second-sight — 

**  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  I" 

It  is  a  noble  thought,f  and  nobly  expressed  And  there's  that  gloriotu 
little  poem,  too,  of  "  Hohenlinden ;"  after  he  had  written  it,  he  did  not 

seem  to  think  much  of  it,  "  d d  drum  and  trumpet  lines."    I  got  him 

to  recite  it  to  me ;  and  I  believe  that  the  delight  I  felt  and  ezfo-es^d,  had 
an  effect  in  inducing  him  to  print  it  The  £Eu;t  is,'  added  he,  'Campbell 
is,  in  a  manner,  a  bugbear  to  himself  The  brightness  c^  his  earlv  success 
is  a  detriment  to  all  his  further  efforts.  He  is  afraid  of  the  shaaow  Uiat 
his  own  fame  casts  before  him.' "  :|: 

The  truth  of  this  observation  is  but  too  well  confirmed  by 
the  numerous  fragments  discovered  among  his  papers. 

In  the  choice  and  character  of  his  early  friends,  Campbell  was 
singularly  happy.  Of  those  with  whom  he  had  associated  in 
the  intellectual  circles  of  Edinburgh,  the  majority  had  now  risen, 
or  were  fast  rising,  into  that  degree  of  eminence  which  renders 
the  death,  of  an  individual  a  loss  to  the  community.  Tlius  far 
James  Grahame  was,  perhaps,  the  only  member  whose  loss  had 
occasioned  universal  regret ;  the  next  on  the  fatal  list  was  Fran- 

♦  In  a  copy  of  LochUl^  given  to  Miss  A— ^ — ^  the  following  appears  in 
Campbell's  nandwriting : — 
"  Lines  Emitted,  strai^ely,  though  approved  by  the  Man  of  Taste : — 
Wizard. — ^I  tell  thee,  yon  death-loving  raven  shall  hold 
His  feast  on  the  field,  ere  tiie  quarry  be  cold ; 
And  the  pall  of  his  wings  o'er  Culloden  shall  wave. 
Exulting  to  cover  the  blood  of  the  brave." — T.  C. 
f  With  respect  to  the  originality  of  this  thought,  see  the  conjectore 
hazarded,  voL  L,  1802-8. 

t  Quoted  firom  the  Paris  edition  of  Ahbotrford  and  New$tead  Abbey, 
1886. 
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CIS  Homer,  whose  short-lived  but  well-employed  talents  require 
no  eulogy  in  this  place ;  but,  as  one  of  Campbell's  warm  hearted 
friends,  his  name  is  entitled  to  a  brief  and  grateful  notice.  Hav- 
ing fallen  into  bad  health,  he  was  advised  to  try  the  influence 
of  a  milder  climate,  and  spent  the  winter  at  Pisa ;  but  the  ex- 
periment sadly  Med.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the 
full  vigor  of  intellect ;  and  in  the  English  cemetery  at  Leghorn, 
close  to  that  of  Smollett,  is  the  tomb  of  the  amiable  and  elo- 
quent Francis  Homer.  To  Campbell  this  event  was  a  source 
of  real  sorrow.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  he  says : — "  I  have  got 
on  with  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Horner,  which  reh'eves  my 
mind  from  a  task  which  I  feared  would  be  irksome.  It  seemed 
a  formidable  difficulty  to  get  the  imagination  afloat  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  moral  hero,  who,  with  all  his  thorough  excel- 
lence, had  his  chief  reputation  founded  on  his  war  against  the 
Bank  Restrictions,  and  his  pre-eminence  in  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee. Nevertheless,  the  heart  and  intellect  of  Homer  have 
afforded  me  better  inspiration  than  I  locked  for.  I  have  flnish- 
ed  about  seventy  Hues.  T.  C." 

Of  the  seventy  lines  here  mentioned,  fourteen  only  have  been 
found ;  they  are  these : — 

Ye  who  have  wept,  and  felt»  and  summed  the  whole 

0^  Virtue's  loss  in  Homer^s  parted  soul, 

I  speak  to  you;  though  woras  can  ill  portray 

The  extinguished  lights  the  blessing  swept  away, 

The  soul  high-graced  to  plead — ^high-skilled  to  plan, 

For  human  welfare  gone,  and  lost  to  man  I 

This  weight  of  truth  subdues  my  j](bwerof  song, 

And  gives  a  fiJteiing  vdce  to  feehngs  strong  I 

But  I  should  ill  Bcc^mt  the  debt  I  feel 

To  private  friendship  and  to  public  zeal. 

Were  my  heart's  tribute  not  with  theirs  to  blend, 

Who  loved,  most  intimate,  their  country's  fnend  1 

Or  if  the  Muse,  to  whom  his  li^ng  breath 

Gave  pride  and  comiGeL  mourned  him  not  in  death !  .  .  .  . 

T.C. 

In  the  "pride  and  comfort"  so  delicately  alluded  to,  the 
Poet  bears  grateful  testimony  to  the  active  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Horner  in  smoothing  the  way  for  him  on  his  first  settlement  in 
London.  This  co-operation  has  been  already  noticed  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Richardson  ;*  but  it  is  pleasing  to  observe 
that,  in  CampbelFs  mind,  the  remembrance  of  a  kindness,  in 

♦  See  Quarto  Edition  of  Poems,  Vol  L    1802-8-4. 
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word  or  deed,  was  as  warm  as  it  was  lasting,  AUJiougb  but  a 
fragment  of  the  Monody  lias  Tbeen  recovered,  there  js  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  finished.  It  was  read  at  Holland  House, 
as  he  has  told  us,  though  "  not  approved ;  "  *  and  from  his  often 
adverting  to  it  in  his  subsequent  correspondence,  he  appears 
conscious  of  having  done  justice  to  the  memory  of  his'  friend. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  reminiscences  of  this  spring  was 
the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  "  Nature's  sternest 
painter,  yet  the  best,"  which  is  thus  recorded : — 

"The  first  time  I  met  Crabbe  was  at  Holland  House,  where  he,  Twn 
Hoore,  and  myself  lounged  the  better  pari  of  a  day  about  the  Park  and 
library ;  and  I  can  answer  fDr  one  of  the  party,  at  least,  being  very  much 
pleased  with  it  Our  conversation  was  about  novelists.  Your  fetherf  was 
a  strong  Fieldingite,  and  I  as  sturdy  a  SmoQettite.  His  mildness  in  literary 
ai^ument  struck  me  with  surprise  in  so  stem  a  painter  of  nature ;  and  I 
could  not  but  contrast  the  imassimungness  of  hii  manners  with  the  origi- 
nality of  his  powers.  In  what  may  be  called  the  ready-money  small-tdk 
of  ccmversation,  his  fecilify  might  not,  perhaps,  seem  equal  to  the  known 
<jalft)re  of  his  talents ;  but  in  the  progress  of  conversation  I  recollect  re- 
marking that  there  was  a  vigilant  shrewdness  that  ahnost  eluded  you,  by 
keeping  its  watch  so  quietly.  Though  an  oldish  man  when  I  saw  him,  he 
was  a  '  laudator  temporia  acti*  but  a  decided  lover  of  later  times.  The  part 
of  the  morning  which  I  spent  with  him  and  Tom  Moore  was  to  me,  at  least, 
of  memorable  agreeablenes&  T.  C.** 

The  following  letter  %  addressed  to  the  venerable  Poet  him- 
self:— 

**  Sydenham,  Jtd^,  181*7. 
"  I  sent  an  apology  to  Lady  H.  for  not  being  able  to  dine 
at  Holland  House  to-day ;  and  that  very  monient  I  felt  that  I 
owed  also  an  apology  to  you  for  not  testifying,  by  my  acceptance 
of  the  invitation,  the  high  value  which  I  attached  to  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  you.  It  was,  indeed,  an  indispensable  en- 
gagement that  kept  me ;  otherwise  it  "would  have  been  a  humili- 
ating self-reflection  to  have  neglected  such  an  occasion  of  being 
in  the  company  of  Crabbe.  You  thought  me  an  old  man  ;J  but, 
in  addressing  you,  my  dear  sir,  I  feel  myself  younger  than  even 

*  "  None  but  the  Holland  &mily  have  seen  the  sketch  of  the  Mcmody.  At 
JaAj  H.'s  earnest  desire  I  showed  it  to  her ;  and  wiU  you  believe  it  f  the 
illiherality  of  your  liberal  party  is  such,  that  I  saw  I  had  given  a  little 
innbrage  at  Holland  House,  by  one  line  in  praise  of  Canning's  eloquecce, 
who,  so  nobly  for  an  antagonist^  passed  an  eulogy  on  H<»iier.  But  ihaX  line 
«Aa// stand  l—T.O." 

!This  letter  is  addressed  to  his  son,  the  Editor  of  his  Works. 
Calculating  from  the  time  [1798]  when  Campbell  published  his  '^Plea- 
■ures  of  Hope." 
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tl^e  differ^ce  of  our  years  nugbt  seem  Ik>  justify.  I  liave  ^  very 
youtjiful  feelmg  of  respect ;  nay,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  the 
liberty  of  saying  so — I  have  something  of  a  filial  upward-look- 
ing sdOTection  for  your  matured  genius  and  patriarchal  reputa- 
tion. This  reverence  for  your  ^classic  name  would  have  been 
equally  strong  in  my  mind,  if  I  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  you,  which  your  kind  manners  have 
made  a  proud  era  in  the  little  history  of  my  life.  That  time,  and 
that  spot — ^in  the  library  of  Holland  House — ^I  shall  never  for- 
get, when  you  shook  me  ^  second  time  by  the  hand.  It  must 
be  one  of  the  most  enviable  privil^es  of  your  senior  and  superior 
merit  to  confer  pleasure  on  such  men  as  myself,  by  recognising 
them  as  younger  brothers  of  your  vocation.  One  token  of  your 
kindness  was  a  promise  to  give  me  a  day  of  your  society.  I 
would  not  be  importunate  on  this  head ;  but  I  cannot  help  re- 
minding you  of  it,  and  assuring  you  that  Mrs.  Campbell  has  a 
very  proper  sympathy  with  me,  in  the  enthusiasm  which  I  feel 
to  have  the  honor  of  your  presence  under  my  own  roof.  Our 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Rogers,  I  trust,  will  accompany  you  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  ^  the  day.  T.  C." 

The  day  was  accordingly  fixed ;  but  in  the  mean  time — ^his 
attention  being  drawn  to  another  subject — Campbell  tells  his 
sister  that,  '^  in  the  midst  of  his  printed  sheets  of  prose  he  was 
preparing  some  verses  for  the  festival  in  honor  of  John  Kemble." 
The  day  was  at  hand ;  and  the  verses — ^which,  he  had  been  told, 
would  come  with  peculiar  grace  from  one  who,  during  fifteen 
years,  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  "  the  Siddons"  and  Kem- 
bles — were  ready  for  the  occasion.  A  note  from  the  secretary 
of  flie  committee  was  addressed  to  Campbell  in  these  words : — 

**  June  24.  I  am  desired  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  committe  to  return  you 
their  sincere  thanks  for  the  permission  you  have  so  kindly  given  them,  of 
printing  your  beautiful  Ode ;  but  they  concur  in  the  oi»mon  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  distaributed  at  the  dinner,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  I  presume,  to 
inform  you  that  your  health  will  be  proposed ;  but,  for  fear  it  should  not 
have  occurred  to  you  that  our  gratitude  would  eagerly  seize  the  only  op- 
portunity it  may  probably  ever  have,  of  paying  you  this  feeble  tribute  of 
respect  and  admiration,  I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  our  mtention  that 
yon  may  not  "be  unprepared  for  it.  0.  K." 

On  the  ^Tth  of  June  the  festival  was  duly  celebrated  at 
Freemason's  Hall ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was  any  testimony  of 
public  &vor  more  emphatically  expressed.  In  rendering  homage 
to  John  P.  Keroble,  all  political  bias  was  forgotten.     Cordial 
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iinanimity  influenced  the  assembly ;  and  if  the  representatives 
of  native  genius  ever  met  to  do  honor  to  an  individual,  it  was 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  To  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
the  festival  more  fully  than  its  connexion  with  the  Poet's  his- 
tory may  warrant,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  expected;  but  an 
extract  from  the  poem  itself  cannot  fail  to  gratify  the  re^er. 

**  Pride  of  the  BritLsh  stage, 

A  loDg  and  last  adieu ! 
Whose  image  brought  the  heroic  age 

Reyived  to  Fan^s  view ! 
Like  fields  refreshed  with  dewy  lig^t^ 

When  the  sun  smiles  its  last^ 
Thy  parting  presence  makes  more  bright 

The  memory  of  the  past ; 
And  memory  conjures  feelings  up, 

That  wine  or  music  need  not  swell, 
As  high  we  raise  the  festal  cup, 

To  Bjbmblb— fere  thee  welll  ..." 
''And  there  was  many  an  hour 

Of  blended  kindred  fame, 
When  Siddons's  auxiliar  power 

And  sister  magic  came. 
Tpgeiher  at  the  Muse's  side 

The  tragic  paragons  had  grown — 
Thejr  were  the  children  of  her  pride, 

Ihe  columns  of  her  throne ; 
And  undivided  favor  ran 

From  heart  to  heart  in  their  applause. 
Save  for  the  gallantry  of  man 

In  lovelier  woman's  cause,"  Ac — Poems,  p.  124. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  as  previously  arranged,  Campbell  had 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  Mr.  Crabbe  at  Sydenham ;  and  the 
honored  guests  who  assisted  at  the  Convivium  Poeticum  were 
Mr.  Kogers  and  Mr.  Moore.  Who  else  were  present  I  have  not 
learnt ;  but  to  convert  common  &re  into  an  Attic  feast  more 
guests  were  not  required.  From  the  memoranda,  in  Campbell's 
QWD.  hand,  relating  to  that  day,  I  make  a  few  extracts : — 

"  One  day — -and  how  can  it  fail  to  be  memorable  to  me,  when 
Moore  has  commemorated  it? — Crabbe,  Rogers,  and  Moore 
came  down  to  Sydenham,  pretty  early  in  the  forenoon,  and 
stopped  to  dine  with  me.  We  talked  of  founding  a  Poets' 
Chib,  and  set  about  electing  the  members,  not  by  ballot,  but 
vivd  voce.  The  scheme  &iled — I  scarcely  know  how ;  but  this 
I  know,  that  a  week  or  two  afterwards  I  met  with  Mr.  Perry, 
of  the  '  Morning  Chronicl^,'  who  asked  me  how  our  Poets'  Club 
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was  going  on.  I  said  *  I  don't  know.  We  have  some  difficulty 
in  giving  it  a  name ;  we  thought  of  calling  ourselves  The  Bees,^ 
*  Ah,'  said  Perry,  *  that's  a  litfle  diflferent  from .  the  common  re- 
port ;  for  they  say  you  are  to  be  called  The  Wasps  P  I  was 
SO  stung  with  this  waspish  report,  that  I  thought  no  more  of 
the  Poets'  Club.*  T.  C." 

Returning  to  the  pleasant  subject,  he  thus  writes  to  his  sister : 

"  July  16.  How  I  wish  you  had  be^n  with  me  on  Wednes- 
day last  I  Crabbe,  the  venerable  old  bard,  Mo<»*e,  and  Rogers, 
dined  with  me !  We  had  a  most  pleasant  day.  The  sky  had 
lowered  and  rained  till  they  came,  and  then  the  sun  shone  out. 
*•  You  see,'  I  said  to  my  guests,  '  that  Apollo  is  aware  of  our 
meeting !'  .  .  .  Crabbe  is  absolutely  delightful — simple  as 
a  child,  but  shrewd,  and  often  good-naturedly  remin^ng  you  of  ^ 
the  best  parts  of  his  poetry.  He  took  his  wine  cheerfully — &r 
from  excess ;  but  his  heart  really  seemed  to  expand ;  and  he 
was  full  of  anecdote  and  social  feeling.  .  .  .  We  have 
formed  a  Poets'  Club,  in  which  I  hope  Scott,  Byron  and  Miss 
Baillie  will  join  us,  as  invited.  Crabbe  is  to  be  president,  and 
myself  secretary.  We  are  to  have  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Rogers's, 
on  Monday,  to  settle  the  further  election  of  members.  Crabbe, 
at  this  time,  is  about  sixty-five,  with  a  very  expressive  counte- 
nance, and  benignant  manner.  .  T.  C." 

Again: — "'July  lY.  I  could  have  wished  you  all  to  have 
been  about  me  a  few  days  ago.  I  had  a  quorum  of  the  Poets 
at  Sydenham,  and  among  Siem  the  veneraWe  Crabbe.  You 
would  hke  him,  I  am  sure,  as  I  do.  He  is  simple  and  original." 
These  extracts  may  show  how  much  Campbell's  mind  was  en- 
grossed by  this  delightful  topic ;  he  reverts  to  it  again  and 
again.  "  How  could  he  forget "  what  "  Moore  has  commemo- 
rated r'  We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  without  a  quota- 
tion from  the  lines  referred  to  :f — 

«  How  freshly  doth  my  mind  recall, 

'MMig  the  few  days  Tve  known  "with  thee, 
One  that>  most  buoyantly  of  all, 
^  Moats  in  the  wake  of  memory  I    .    .    ." 

"  He,t  too,  was  of  our  feast  that  day, 

*  Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe,  (son  of  the  Poet)  Works, 
ed  1884. 

f  Verses  to  the  poet  Crabbers  Inkstand  Moore's  "Works,  p.  462.  In  « 
note  to  these  verses,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  party  was  limited  to  the/<n<r 
poets. 
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And  all  iv^ere  gaestf  of  One  whfm  |^nd 
Hath  shed  a  new  and  deathless  ray  ' 

Around  ihe  lyre  of  this  g;reat  land : 
Bi  whose  fiea-odes — ^as  in  those  sheDs 

Where  Ocean's  yoice  of  majesty- 
Seems  still  to  sound — ^immortal  dwePs 

Old  Albion's  Spirit  of  the  Sea. 
Such  was  our  host    ..." 

Besides  the  Ode  for  the  "Eemble  Festival,"  Campbell  tells 
Ids  sister  that  he  had  composed  several  other  pieces ;  but  of 
these  one  only  has  been  given  to  tiie  public^  namely,  ^  Lines  to 
a  Lady,  on  her  sending  me  a  Seal  with  the  Campbell  Crest." 
f*  I  sent  them,"  he  says,  **  to  K.  M.,  on  her  marriage  with  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Windham's ;  but  the  Monody  on  Homer  has 
not  proceeded  beyond  spme  eighty  lines,  and  is  not  nearly  fin- 
ished. I  have  had  other  little  literary  jobs,^  which  have  taken 
up  my  time,  and  I  am  printing  still ;  for,  entirely  owing  to  the 
printer's  slowness,  I  have  got  over  the  publishing  time ;  but  the 
printer  and  I  shall  have  certainly  parted  in  September,  and  then 
Mr.  Murray  may  publish  whenever  he  pleases."  Li  another 
letter  he  says  :  ^  The  quotations  are  from  books  that  cannot  be 
sent  to  press.  I  have  no  amanuensis ;  and  the  copying  and 
correcting,  after  all  the  other  trouble  I  have  had,  is  still  a  bur- 
then upon  me.  I  assure  you,"  he  adds,  with  marked  emphasis, 
*'  none  but  literary  men  can  conceive  what  a  slave's  life  it  is  to 
g^  out  a  book,  let  it  be  good,  bad,  or  in4i£ferent."f 

«r  ^  «  *  «t 

In  November  the  nation's  hope  was  suddenly  blasted  'bf  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  and,  in  the  general  distress 
which  followed,  it  was  suggested  to  Campbell  that  some  tribute 
of  sympathy  from  his  pen  would  be  very  acceptable  and  sooth- 
ing to  the  publicj  The  sudden  check  given  by  this  calamity 
to  a  numerous  theatrical  corps  was  severely  felt ;  and  the  com- 

*  Various  articles  for  the  Encyclopaedia — JDramOjJOemosthenes,  Dryden^ 

J  Extract  from  a  letter  to  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Ralph  Stevenson. 
"  We  are  all  very  gloomy,  and  really  disposed  to  be  so,  at  the  theatre  • 
when  we  are  open  it  will  be,  in  unison  with  the  public  feeling,  for  th# 
benefit  of  the  great  number  of  performers  now  askmg  for  relief  Why 
should  I  tell  YOU  this  in  particular  ?  Because  I  wish  to  have  the  taints 
of  your  fiiend  Mr.  Campoell — ^whidi  I  know  wfll  come  from  the  heart,  to 
vibrate  with  the  sorrows  of  our  own,  on  the  dtmble  loss  the  pubUc  have 
sustained  .  .  Pray,  pray  lose  no  time,  and  no  interest  you  can  use  witk 
Mr.  Campbell  to  favor  us ;  and  when  it  shall  be  deUv^^  come  an4  hear 
\ir-^Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Manager  to  a  friend  of  CamjMt9, 
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loittee  being  very  anxipus  to  re-ODeu  iheir  house,  as  soon  as  the 
funeral  solemnities  were  over,  Campbell  agreed  to  prepare  a 
Monody  for  the  occasion,  and  received  the  foUowipg  letter : — 

"  November  n,lB11, 
**  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  kindaess  and  readiness  with  which  you 
hare  honored  my  note.  Hie  whole  intention  is  secret :  and,  saye  at  head- 
quarters, is  no  where  known  out  of  our  oomButtee'rooEn.  The  object  is 
tois:  that,  our  establishment  having  felt  the  loss  of  employment  very  se- 
verely, and  in  order  to  relieve  them  without  sacrificing  our  own  feeliogs, 
or  those  of  the  public — ^which  are  ia  unison  with  our  own — ^we  should  de- 
Tote  the  rest  of*  the  week,  after  the  funeral,  to  their  benefit,  with  the  ■per- 
formance  of  sacred  music  And,  having  privately  consulted  the  pul^ 
authcHcijies,  it  has  been  not  onl^  approvec^  bit  applauded ;  and  the  mten- 
tion  will  be  promoted  as  an  object  of  relief  becoming  the  public  aid.  But 
it  is  not  known  that  there  will  be  a  Monody;  that  the  theatre  will  be  in 
mourning,  especially  the  Royal  Boxes;  andf  that,  amongst  other  pieces  of 
music,  we  sludl  have  a  selection  of  those  in  *  Saul,'  and,  in  particular,  ilie 
'  Bead  March,'  by  specif  intimation.  X  do  not  think  the  dress  of  the  The- 
atre win  be  known  oefore  it  opens,  as  it  wiU  be  do^e  in  the  evening— or 
rather  ni|;lit  of  the  Funeral ;  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  make  the 
preparations  unobseryed.  You  may  beueve  I  have  great  anxiety  to  be- 
nold  the  intentions  of  the  committee  well  executed ;  but  my  mind  is  per- 
fectiy  liberated  about  tibe  Monody,  since  I  have  received  the  &vor  of  your 
note.  The  funeral  is  fixed  for  Thursday  next ;  but»  my  good  or,  I  pray 
as  early  a  communication  as  possible ;  tor  although  we  may  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  an  Angelica  to  deliver,  we  must  still  be  anxious  about  Angelica's 
memory.  P.M." 

The  result  of^these  preparatio^s  more  than  realized  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  audience,  relieved  the  distress  of  the  performers, 
and  reflected  new  honor  on  the  Poet,  whose  heart  was  in  the 
subject.  The  lines,  though  composed  at  so  short  a  notice,  bore 
the  stamp  of  calm  deliberation,  and  were  recited  by  Mrs.  Bart- 
ley  with  great  taste  and  feeling.  In  a  few  days  they  appeared 
"  in  every  newspaper  of  the  kingdom  ;*'  but  before  they  were 
printed,  copies  were  sent  by  the  author  to  the  Prince  Regent 
and  Prince  Leopold.  "  The  Prince,'*  he  tells  Mr.  Gray,  "  like  a 
true  gentleman,  sent  me  a  very  polite  and  kind  acknowledg- 
ment on  receipt  of  the  Lines.  From  Carlton  House  I  had  no 
news ;  but  I  dare  say  they  were  not  presented  to  our  worthy 
Regent."  Some  additional  particulars  occur  in  his  correspond- 
ence. Li  his  usual  unaffected  way,  when  speaking  of  himself 
or  his  poems,  he  writes  to  his  sister  : — "  I^ov.  20.  As  I  know 
you  take  an  interest  in  whatever  I  write,  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
verses  on  the  death  of  our  poor  Princess.  I  hardly  think  them 
worth  mentioning  for  their  poetry  ;  but  they  sincerely  express 
whaf  a  whole  kingdom  has  felt.  T.  C." 
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To  these  extracts  from  liis  letters,  a  few  lines  from  the  poem 
itself  may  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  ;  and  the  apostrophe 
is  eminently  beautiful.* 

To  return  from  occasional  poetry  to  his  public  lectures  on  the 
Poets  :  On  December  18,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roscoe, 
informing  him  that  the  new  Institution  in  Liverpool  had  just 
been  opened  with  a  lecture  on  the  progress  of  lit?erature  and 
science.  It  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Traill,  one  of  the  committee, 
should  commence  the  new  year  with  a  course  on  Natural  His- 
tory twice  a  week ;  and  all  were  of  opinion  that  a  series  of 
lectures  by  Campbell  would  be  very  popular. ' 

Having  expressed  a  wish,  on  account  of  his  still  delicate  lungs, 
to  know  something  of  the  dimensions  of  the  lecture-room,  and 
the  number  of  the  audience  he  should  have  to  address,  he  was 
informed  that  the  "  room  was  very  pleiasant,  easy  for  the  voice, 
and  contained  about  500  seats."  This  was  all  satisfactory ;  the 
invitation  was  accepted ;  but  his  health  '*  being  unequal  to  the 
undertaking,"  the  terms  and  period  for  commencing  were  left 
open. 

"  Trifling  as  it  would  be,"  he  writes,  January  2,  "  to  hunt 
after  such  a  mark  of  popularity  as  that  of  being  selected  for 
public  readings,  it  is  a  very  agreeable  token  when  it  comes.  It 
is  a  side-symptom  which  in  poets — the  warmest  of  all  warm 
blooded  animals  by  nature — ^it  would  be  very  absurd  if  they  did 
not  feel  as  a  comphment.  You  will  ask  me  what  I  have  been 
doing  ?  This  has  been  a  tremendous  winter  to  me.  It  is  not 
moping  nor  imagining  suspension  of  powers,  from  the  vis  iner- 

*  "  Daughter  of  England  1  for  a  nation's  sighs, 
A  nation's  heart,  went  with  thine  obsequies  I 
Oft— oft  shall  time  revert  a  look  of  grief 
On  thine  existence — ^beautiful  and  brief! 
Fair  spirit  1  send  thy  blessing  from  above. 
On  realms  where  thou  art  canonized  by  Love  I 
Give  to  a  father's — ^husband's  bleeding  mind, 
The  peace  that  angels  lend  to  human  kind : 
To  us,  who  in  thy  loved  remembrance  feel 
A  sorrowing,  but  a  soul-ennoUing  zeal — 
A  loyalty  Sat  touches  all  the  best 
And  loftiest  principles  of  England's  breast  I 
Still  may  thy  name  speak  comfort  from  the  tomb — 
Still  in  the  Muses'  breath  thy  memory  bloom  1 
They  shall  describe  thy  hfe — ^thy  form  portray  I 
But  all  the  love  that  mourns  thee  swept  away, 
Tis  not  in  language  or  expressive  arts 
To  paint — Ye  feel  it,  Britons,  in  your  hearts  V* 
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ties,  but  literally  from  being  knocked  up  by  bodily  pain.  It  is 
singular  to  say  that  it  arises  from  the  suspension  of  the  cold- 
bath.  I  had  owed  much  to  the  use  of  it ;  but  from  an  internal 
complaint,  I  was  obliged  to  suspend  it,  and  use  the  tepid ;  and 
hence,  my  physician  says,  the  unbracing  effect  of  the  latter  has 
brought  on  a  sensibility  to  cold,  which  the  other  kept  off." 

Then,  adverting  to  a  tery  general  topic*  at  the  time,  he  in- 
quires— ^"  Was  there  ever  such  folly  as  to  risk  the  reading  of 
such  matter  before  a  crowd,  by  a  man  with  a  legal  wig,  in  order 
to  make  the  waggery  of  the  parody  more  striking  by  the  con- 
trast of  solemnity  ?  My  friend  stood  next  to  a  serious  man,  an 
elderly  clergyman,  whose  risibility  Could  not  be  suppressed — 
though  he  told  him  that  he  condemned  the  licentiousness  of 
the  parody  as  much  as  man  coidd  do.  The  whole  Court — all 
but  the  crown  lawyersr-was  in  a  roar.  I  am  a  cool  politician, 
but  I  bate  scripture  parodies.  T.  C." 

Another  communication  from  Mr.  Roscoe  brought  the  agreea- 
ble intelligence  that  everything  was  arranged  for  the  lectures ; 
that  the  committee  would  at  once  insure  him  a  hundred  guineas 
for  the  course  he  had  mentioned,  free  of  all  expenses;  the 
amount  was  to  be  raised  from  the  tickets  of  non-proprietors, 
and,  in  case  it  exceeded  that  sum,  the  whole  was  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  lecturer.  "  From  the  very  general  deshre  of  hear- 
ing you,"  adds  Mr.  Roscoe,  "  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  your  receipts  will  considerably  exceed  the  sum  guaran- 
teed.' To  this  offer  Campbell  made  some  objections ;  as  the 
sum  was  insufficient  to  reimburse  him  for  the  expenses  he  must 
necessarily  incur  by  leaving  his  other  engagements,  travelling, 
&c.  He  was  then  informed,  by  the  same  kind  friend,  that  the 
committee  "would  guarantee  that  his  receipts  should  not  be 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  guineas,  and  as  much  more 
as  the  subscriptions  might  produce."  "  However  unwilling,"  he 
adds,  "  to  hold  out  promises  not  likely  to  be  realized,  I  shall  be 
much  disappointed  if  your  receipts  do  not  greatly  exceed  that 
amount  Independently  of  tlie  esteem  and  admiration  which 
are  due  to  you,  wherever  our  language  is  known,  you  have  con- 
nexions here,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  serviceable  to 
you,  and  friends,  who  will  be  anxious  to  render  your  stay  among 
them  as  pleasant  as  they  can." 

Nothing  ftirther  remained  to  be  done  except  to  fix  the  time, 

♦  The  trial  of  Hona— Letter  to  William  Gray,  Esq. 
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which  w^  left  entirely  to  his  own  dedaion ;  for  "  ihe  comncdttee," 
it  was  added,  "  would  consider  themselves  inexcusaWe,  if  th&y 
interfered  in  the  slightest  degree  vith  his  objects  in  Xondon." 
1  have  noticed  these  arrangements  no^ore  minutely,  perhaps,  than 
they  may  appear  to  deserve ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
his  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Roscoe;  to  show  with  what  delicacy 
and  good  feeling  everything  was  made  subservient  to  the  Jionor 
and  advantage  of  the  Poet. 

Campbell  had  now  the  prospect  of  renewii^  his  acquaintance 
vdth  Liverpool  in  a  manner  that  was  quite  in  harmony  mth  lus 
own  taste,  and  the  wishes  of  his  Mends.  Tl;^  month  of  May 
was  to  have  found  him  at  his  post,  but  nunaerous  obstacles,  bo,tti 
of  fi  public  and  private  nature,  were  thrown  in  the  way ;  ^md 
it  was  not  until  the  end  pf  October  that  he  made  his  apjpear- 
ance  in  Jjiverpool.  His  reception  was  as  gratifying  ^  e^tJier 
Campbell  or  ms  Mends  could  desire ;  it  more  than  re^w^  the 
prediction  of  Mr.  Roscoe — ^both  as  to  the  number  of  the  au- 
dience and  the  amount  of  subscriptions.  The  cour^  embraced 
the  same  subjects— but  with  an  improved  ^urangement — a^  th|^ 
delivered  in  ike  Boyal  Institution  <^  London.  From  these  lec- 
tures, however,  public  attention  was  suddenly  ^nd  pmnfuljiy  di- 
verted, first  by  the  lamented  de^  of  Sir  Samu^  Romillyy 
member  for  Westminster ;  the  political  agitation  that  followed ; 
and  lastly,  by  the  demise  of  Queen  Charlotte. 

For  me  following  reminiscence  (^  the  course,  f  am  indebted 
to  a  correspondent.  .  ' 

''Mr.  Campbdl's  lectures  at  lAv&npod.  were  listened  to  widi  a  deligiit 
and  enthiiaiaam,  w^dl  rememberje^  by  tho^  who  hl^  tbte  graMcatioD  of 
hearing  them.  "Wben  the  first  two  lectures  of  the  course  had  been  de- 
livered, the  series  was  suspended  during  the  pause  of  universal  sympathy. 
....  When  the  course  was  resumed,  Mr.  Campbell  was  mvited  to 
repeat  the  lectures  previously  given.  Their  fame  had,  in  the  meantime, 
spread ;  and  all  were  eager  to  listen  to  them.  His  prose  was  declared  to 
be  more  poetic  ihan  his  poetry ;  his  glowiug  imagination  gave  a  double 
charm  to  those  passages  firom  tlie  poets,  whicli  he  dted  as  illustrations. 
The  effect  and  animaSon  of  his  eye,  his  figure,  his  voice  in  reciting  these 
passages,  are  still  vividly  remembered.  The  lecture-room  was  crowded 
by  the  SlUe  of  the  neighborhood  of  liverpool;  and,  on  one  occasion,  a 
mend  of  Mr.  Campbell's  having  conducted  to  a  seat  opposite  his  cbair,  a 
lady  of  distinguished  beauty,*  and  of  the  most  classical  regularity  of 
features,  the  Poet  was  so  struck  by  the  faultless  and  statue-like  face  before 
him,  that  he  could  scarcely  continue  his  attention  to  his  lecture."! 

*  See  notice  of  this  lady  in  the  ensuing  letter, 

f  "  One  hundred  and  finy  guineas  were  guaranteed  to  Mr.  Oampb^  by 
the  committee  of  thQ  Boyal  &stitution4br  thiBCOur90  of  Twelve  Lectores ; 
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The  reader  may  remembei*  the  enthasiasm  vfiih.  irhich  Camp- 
bell had  visited  the  antiqoie  statues  in  the  Louvre.  The  effect 
was  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  when  he  resumed  his  lectures 
on  the  Poetry  of  Greece,  his  prose  was  enriched  by  frequent 
allusions  to  her  sculptures.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  his 
lecture  on  the  Plays  of  Euripides,  where,  the  character  of  Apollo 
being  introduced,  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre.  The  effect  upon  his  audience  was  electric.  "  He  de- 
scribed," says  a  critic,  "  the  impressions  made  upon  his  own 
mind,  on  the  first  sight  of  that  inimitable  statue  in  the  Louvre, 
a  few  years  since.  We  have  before  witnessed  many  attempts 
in  speaking,  and  writing,  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  species  of 
creation,  but  in  poetical  conception,  and  felicitous  expression, 
we  never  saw,  or  heard,  anything  comparable  to  the  description 
of  Mr.  Campbell.  Nor  did  we  ever  see  an-  equal  effect  pro- 
duced on  a  large  audience  by  any  eloquent  passage,  in  which 
the  language  of  imagination,  rather  than  of  passion,  was  the 
prindpjd  agent." 

At  the  close  of  the  last  lecture,  he  took  occasion  to  pay  a 
well-merited  compliment  to  his  friend  Mr.  Eoscoe,  under  whose 
auspices  the  Royal  Institution  of  Liverpool  had  sprung  into 
vigorous  e^tenee.  So  well^timed^  and  withal  so  dehcately  and 
forcibly  expressed,  the  audience  caught  his  enthusiasm,  and, 
rising  in  a  body,  responded  to  the  compliment  with  shouts  of 
accl^ation. 

Some  additional  information  respecting  this  very  prosperous 
tour  is  found  in  his  letters.  Very  soon  after  his  arnval  in 
Liverpool,  his  son  was  taken  ill ;  and  this,  as  usual,  became  an 
absorbing  topic  of  correspondence  ;  but  at  last  he  writes : — 
"  Dr.  Traill*  has  saved  my  child  by  the  great  promptitude  with 
which  he  met  and  turned  back  the  fever  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
by  means  of  affusion.  I  have  found  in  Dr.  T.,  a  young  physi- 
cian, the  most  amiable  and  solid  of  human  beings.     He  is  a 

the  sabscrijptioiis  increased  this  sum  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  and  he  received  a  hundred  more  for  repeatjug  the  course  in 
Bhmingham,  on  his  waj  to  London.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  success, 
when  he  was  afterwards  pressed  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  ^  on  His- 
tcay,  at  Liverpool,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  comply  with  the  request" — < 
Note  by  the  mrrie  correspondent. 

'  Some  general  remarks  oa  the  matter  and  8tyl6  of  these  lectures  wiH 
be  found  in  another  portion  of  the  work. 

*  Now  ProfessOT  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Edin 
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great  favorite  in  Liverpool,  and,  next  to  Eoscoe,  promises  to 
keep  his  reputation  as  a  public  character ;  not,  perhaps,  with 
brilliant  genius,  but  with  sound  abilities.  His  general  informa- 
tion and  character  are  well  worth  the  respect  which  they  find 
here. 

"  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  reading  and  conversation  of 
the  daughters  of  the  better  families  in  Liverpool.  I  assure  you, 
the  greatest  beauty  of  the  place — a  prodigy  of  beauty,  indeed, 
of  the  purest  Grecian  model — struck  me  very  much  by  the  ex- 
tent of  her  knowledge  of  books,  and  by  the  lady-like  self-pos- 
session, and  modest  confidence,  with  which  she  expressed  her- 
self in  talking  on  the  subject  of  my  lectures." 

He  bears  warm  testimony  to  the  hospitality  of  his  Liverpool 
friends ;  and,  with  the  fruits  of  an  abundant  literary  harvest, 
returned  with  his  family  to  Birmingham,  where  the  fame  of  his 
lectures  had  insured  him  a  cordial  welcome. 

"  Birmingham,  February  8. — I  begin  lecturing  this  evening 
at  seven,  but  am  not  to  be  detained  beyond  the  12th  of  March. 
My  Birmingham  friends  are  to  take  four  lectures  in  one  of  the 
weeks,  and  three  in  each  of  the  others." 

Here,  however,  his  son  was  again  taken  ill,  and  his  anxiety 
renewed: — 

^^  February  11. — It  has  pleased  fete  that  Thomas  shoidd  take 
the  measles  in  this  place  ;  but  we  have  a  civil  family,  the  con- 
stant attendance  of  Dr.  De  Lys,  and  an  experienced  nurse  for 
my  boy.  .  .  .1  have  visited  the  most  respectable  people 
in  the  place.  I  have  seen  the  process  of  making  iron,  and  the 
best  of  the  steam-engines.  One,  of  a  sixty-four  horse  power, 
particularly  struck  me.  Its  main  wheel,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
performs  200  revolutions  in  a  minute,  Mid  would  roll  roimd 
the  globe  in  ten  days.  The  schoolmaster  at  Stourbridge  de- 
monstrated its  powers  to  me,  and  said  he  had  written  an  ac- 
count of  it.  .  The  same  gentleman  told  me  that  one  of  his 
pupils,  now  grown  up,  still  bears  the  name  of  Erin  go  bragh^ 
from  his  juvenile  talent  for  reciting  my  FxUe,  at  school.  T^k* 
ing  of  Erin,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  presence 
among  my  audience.  After  the  lecture,  I  was  introduced  to 
her,  and  she  captivated  me  very  much,  by  the  unassuming  sim- 
plicity of  her  manner ;  but  it  was  tantalizing  to  see  so  little  of 
her,  for  she  set  off  for  London  next  day. 

"  Before  I  left  Stourbridge,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  work 
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shook  me  by  the  liand,  and,  bowing  most  respectfully,  but  evi- 
dentlj  much  embarrassed,  gave  me  thanks  for  the  pleasure  my 
works  had  afforded  him.  It  was  droll  enough  to  hear  the  very 
name  of  poetry  mentioned  among  the  terrific  objects  of  art  that 
surrounded  us.  I  returned  witti  my  cicerone  B.,  secretary  of 
the  Institution,  and  probably  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  alive. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  painted  the  copy  of  a  picture  by  Ku- 
bens,  at  Warwick  Castle,*  which  an  artist  here  told  me  he 
could  not,  at  first  sight,  distinguish  from  the  original.  EQs 
friends,  however,  thinking  he  had  better  be  a  physician  than  a 
painter,  sent  him  to  Edinburgh ;  he  made  discoveries  in  chem- 
istry, and  was  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Medical  Society. 
His  face  has  a  vast  deal  of  genius. 

^February  14. — ^I  have  been  at  James  Watt's ;  his  son  has 
promised  me  a  cast  of  a  glorious  bust  of  his  father  by  Chant- 
rey,  and  a  profile  of  Gregory .f  When  I  sat  down  at  Mr. 
Watt's  fireside,  I  was  thinking  deeply  of  Gregory ;  and  when 
his  cousin  came  in,  who  bears  «ich  a  resemblance  to  him,  I  felt 
a  niomentary  and  awful  conception  that  it  was  really  Gregory ! 
Watt  himself  is  now  83,  but  so  full  of  anecdote,  Uiat  I  spent 
one  of  the  most  amusing  days  I  have  ever  had  with  a  man  of 
science,  and  a  stranger  to  my  own  pursuits. 

" February  18. — Itan  not  now  likely  to  see  much  private 
society :  for  a  neglected  cold  has  turned  out  bronchitis  ;  and, 
nntil  I  can  draw  my  breath  with  ease,  I  do  not  mean  to  risk 
even  the  excitement  of  conversation.  Dr.  De  Ly9,J  whose  ac- 
quaintance is  of  more  use  to  me  now  than  any  other,  is  a  rising 
young  physician  of  the  place.  His  history  is  very  curious : — ^His 
father  was  a  French  nobleman,  who  was. compelled  to  fly  at  the 
Bevolution,  and  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  behind  him, 
came  to  London,  bringing  with  him  his  only  son,  then  a  little 
boy.  His  wife,  who,  it  was  thought,  could  save  some  of  the 
family  property,  and  had  besides  some  of  her  own,  remained 
with  their  daughter,  but  staid  too  long.  She  was  seized  for  the 
sake  of  her  property,  by  the  Jacobins,  with  such  promptitude, 
that  her  daughter  knew  nothing  of  her  fate,  till  she  saw  her  on 
the  cart  going  to  the  guillotine  !     The  poor  girl  went  to  bed 

*  See  Acceunt  of  "Warwick  Castle,  and  its  paintings. 

f  See  the  character  of  this  gifted  youth,  as  recorded  by  the  Poet,  Vol. 
L,  p.  114,  et  sea. 

f  Died  at  BirmiDgham,  some  years  since,  tmiversally  regretted.— C7orr*- 
9pondmt» 
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iKd  died,  within  the  same  day,  6f  a  broken  heart.  Old  de  Lys, 
when  cut  off  from  all  supplies  from  France,  came,  for  his  health, 
to  Leamington,  and  lodged  with  a  washerwoman.  The  woman 
spoke  of  her  lodgers  to  some  ladies  in  the  place,  who,  at  that 
time,  had  such  strong  anti-Gallican  prejudices,  that  they  told 
her  it  was  a  scandal  to  keep  French  lodgers !  and  threatened,  if 
she  did,  to  withhold  their  washing  from  her.  The  poor  woman 
burst  into  tears,  and  said  : — '  I  am  ^ure  if  you  saw  the  good  old 
gentleman,  and  his  innocent  little  boy,  you  would  not  mind 
whether  they  were  French  or  English.'  ,The  ladies  were  struck 
with  contrition  by  her  expression,  atd  went  to  visit  Be  Lys. 
The  little  boy  made  a  conquest  of  them :  they  helped  to  edu- 
cate him;  he  was  sent  to  Glasgow,  and  found  still  further 
friends  and  patrons  in  the  family  of  dear  James  Grahame. 
Young  De  Lys  is  now  a  rising  physician ;  and  one  of  the  ladies 
who  spoke  to  the  washerwoman,  keeps  his  house,  and  sits  at  his 
tabW 

^^  February  26. — I  preach,  a^ Wesley  says  in  his  Diary,  to 
lively  and  lovely  congregations. — Lecturing,  I  perceive,  is  likely 
to  be  my  metier  ;  and  practice  of  course,  makes  one  improve  in 
that,  as  in  everything  else.  But  after  the  lecture  of  last  Friday, 
I  was  obhged,  on  coming  home,  to  have  a  large  bhster  applied 
to  my  chest,  to  alleviate  the  difficulty  of  respiration.*  K I  had 
leisure  to  recruit  myself,  I  should  start  at  Glasgow  with  new 
hopes  of  popularity  as  a  lecturer ;  and  a  few  summer  months,  I 
feel  confident,  will  quite  rebuild  me.  At  present  I  literally 
have  not  a  voice  to  exert  without  imminent  hazard.  If  I  give 
twelve  lectures,  my  townsmen,  I  hope,  will  accept  of  three  in  a' 
week — ^but  I  hope  to  have  sixteen." 

^^ February  2*7. — ^I  pay  a  visit  to-morrow  to  old  Mr.  Watt, 
with  whom  I  shall  dine,  and  expect  he  will  ^  on  some  day 
when  I  may  visit  his  works  at  Soho,  the  best  worth  seeing-  of 
all  the  establishments  of  the  kind  about  Birmingham."  .  .  . 
"  In  reverting  to  this  chest  complaint,  I  must  beg  you  not  to  be 
uneasy,  for,  with  tolerable  care.  Dr.  De  L.  informs  me  it  may 
be  soon  subdued.  I  have  hitherto  suffered  more  from  blisters 
than  from  the  malady  itselfl 

*  The  frequent  necessity  of  repeating  this  remedy,  while  delivering  pub- 
lic lectures,  may  account  mr  his  subsequently  declining  the  very  tempting 
invitations  from  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  other  places,  which  immediately 
followed  him  from  Liverpool  But,  in  the  meantime,  J^e  had  consented  to' 
lecture  in  his  native  city,  and  was  in  correspondence  wifli  M^.  Gray  od  the 
subject 
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^Wken  I  look  baek  on  m^  adyentares  for  two  months  past^ 
I  should  be  most  nsgratefal  if  I  did  not  feel  sensiUe  of  bdng 
rery  kindlj  treated  hy  almost  ererj  human  being  with  whom  I 
have  met.  I  have  been  fortunate,  even  in  the  very  lodging 
where  I  have  taken  up  my  abode.  "Mj  landlord  is  a  toy-gilder 
SL  splendid  profession,  certainly — and  his  family  are  so  decent, 
interesting^  and  respectable,  that  they  might  Ining  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  any  reflecting  mind,  by  showing  what  happiness  and 
value  of  charaeter  may  be  found,  independent  of  wealth  and 
stsdao,  through  mere  ^ood  conduct  I  sometimes  sit  down  with 
the  tradesman  in  his  parlor,  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  ^ost 
perfect  happiuesB,  to  all  appearance,  that  domestic  society  can 
yield.  His  wife,  as  the  maid-serrant  told  Mrs.  C,  has  neyer 
been  known  to  be  out  ci  humor  for  eleyen  years.  He  sits  and 
mds  to  her;  at  present  he  is  reading  my  'Poets.'*"  Their 
children  would  make  you  Iwigb  wiUi  ht^iness :  seren  of  tl^m^ 
like  st^  of  %i$m,  with  the  ^hest  degree  of  John  Bull  beauty 
that  England  aS<xdB.  He  has  one  litUe  daughter,  eight  years 
old,  that  I  could  ahnost  steid  from  him.  «  .  .  The  Birmin^am 
ladies,  I  think,  dress  better  than  they  did  the  first  evening  I  leo* 
tored  to  thenu  I  observe  more  silk  stockings  among  the  men,  and 
fewer  morning  caps  among  the  ladies.  My  landlord,  who  has  some 
acquaintance  with  belles  lettres^  told  me  very  honestly,  after  a 
thousand  apologies  for  his  honesty,  that  the  young  women  of  B. 
would  not  understand  my  lectures.  But  these  were  only  my 
first  and  second  discourses  :  for,  the  moment  I  got  them  among 
the  comic  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  they  undastood  me  so  well  as 
to  laugh,  at  least,  very  heartily,  in  the  right  place*" 

^^ March  13. — ^I  concluded  my  lectures  last  night,  and,  the 
people  say,  to  their  satisfection.  .  •  I  have  met  L — d,  the 
quondam  partner  of  L — ^b  in  poetry.  He  is  an  innocent  crea- 
ture, but  imagines  everybody  dead !  He  came  to  my  first 
lecture,  and  told  his  wife  that  t^  there  were  such  a  thing  as  real 
life,  and  t/*he  and  I,  and  all  about  us,  were  not  mere  {jhantoms, 
my  lectures  were  just  the  sort  of  thing  he  should  wish  to  at- 
t^id ;  but  he  thinks  all  this  show  of  life  is  mere  illusion." 

^^  March  16w — I  had  an  express  invitation  from  &  literaiy 

*  D^uridg  this  literary  tour,  Campbell's  •  Specimens  «f  the  Britisk  Poets" 
was  at  last  ptAtlidied;  and  he  ^  had  the  jsatiB&ctiQBjta  hear  that  it  was 
erpaywbeve  W4dl  reeehred''  He  had  also  "remitted  two  hmidred  pounds, 
deaxf  and  aiter  apptopriaitiBg  a  sum  £Dr  tiie  liquidattoo  of  all  d^nsnds, 
tewilmiiselfia  the  iMm  poMkn  of  a  laa^ 
nterest. 
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society  in  Glasgow,  requesting  me,  in  the  name  of  a  ^at  body 
of  people,  to  repeat  my  lectures  there.  My  friends  in  Edinburgh 
have  been  so  pressing  to  the  same  effect,  that  if  my  chest  com- 
plaint were  perfectly  well  conducted  I  should,  without  hesita- 
tion, avail  myself  of  their  offer.  But  I  know  well  what  would 
happen  from  the  hospitality  of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh.  Here  I 
can  scarcely  refuse  invitations  to  <£nner,  which  always  expose 
me  to  catching  cold ;  and  in  the  north  I  should  enjoy  the  hos- 
pitality, to  the  prejudice  of  my  health.  For  though  I  now 
abstain,  habitually,  from  even  the  ordinary  indulgence  in  eating, 
and  taking  wine,  yet  the  excitement  of  speaking  always  hurts 
me.  Here  I  have  scarcely  gone  out  at  all,  except  to  poor  Gre- 
gory Watt's  father — the  James  Watt All  this  I  shall 

avoid  by  getting  to  the  south,  where  I  can  live  as  I  please.  .  .  . 
Though  I  have  shunned  visiting  at  Birmingham,  I  should  be 
ungrateful  to  forget  the  great  kindness  which  every  respectaUe 
person,  I  may  say,  in  the  town  and  neighborhood  has  paid  me. 
The  president  of  the  Institution,  a  most  respectable,  learned,  and 
worthy  clergyman,  delivered  a  lecture  the  Monday  after  I  finish- 
ed, in  praise  of  the  last  lecturer  on  poetry,  who  was,  luckily,  in 
a  back  bench,  and  not  obliged  to  be  seen  listening  to  his  own 
eulogy!  T.  0." 

Thus  concluded  a  very  agreeable,  and,  as  regarded  remune- 
ration, a  very  satisfEu^tory  tour. 

On  his  return  to  Sydenham,  Campbell  felt  himself  entitled  to 
a  little  repose.  The  "  Specimens,*'  now  fairly  before  the  public, 
were  to  l4  followed  by  his  Lectures ;  but  the  final  arrangement 
of  these  for  the  press  was  not  urgently  required ;  and,  for  a 
short  month,  he  enjoyed  his  otium  cum  dignitate — **  study  and 
ease,  together  mixed."  The  terms  of  praise,  in  which  his  new 
work  was  generally  noticed,  consoled  him  for  the  time  and  study 
expended  in  its  compilation,  and  seemed  to  predict,  at  least,  an 
equally  favorable  hearing  for  its  successor.  The  work,  however, 
was  not  faultless — and  no  man  was  more  sensible  of  its  imper- 
fections than  himself;  and  although  he  had  exercised  the  great- 
^t  impartiality  in  the  prefatory  critiques,  his  remarks  were 
occasionally  felt,  and  resented,  by  those  to  whom  they  applied. 
Among  these  was  the  venerable  editor  of  Pope's  Works,*  whose 

.  *  This  charge,  it  may  be  here  added,  which  Mr.  Bowles  had  only  repeat- 
ed, and  which  Campbell  resented  as  an  insult  to  the  private  character  of 
Pope,  has  been  Bubetantiated  by  the  Mardimont  Papersi  See  ** /^pwtiiMfMi 
of  the  SritishPoets,"  Art.  Popi,  Sva  ed ;  also,  the  VinHeaium, 
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gentle  remonstanoe  to  Campbell  not  oidy  prednded  resentment, 
bat  conciliated  respect  and  friendship : — 

"  I  hare  thought  myself  called  npon,"  he  writes,  **  to  yindicate  some  ob- 
servatioDS  of  mine  on  the  dumcter  of  Pope,  in  answer  to  your  critical 
remarks  on  those  obserraiioiia  in  the  Ist  yqL  of  yoor  Specimena  I  think 
yon  have  hastily  laid  yourself  ajjea  to  scmie  ammadyersions ;  but  I  trust 
you  will  find  nothing  said  that  might  seem  to  imply  any  feelii^*^  but  those 
of  the  highest  respect  for  your  acknowledged  political  and  hterary  character. 
Your  M«ad  Moore  is  in  this  ndghborhooid,  and  also  Grabhe  and  Orewe.  It 
would  giye  me  great  pleasure  if  I  should  erer  haye  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ii^  you  here;  and  helieye  me  that^  thou§^  our  aspects  are  somewhat 
warlike  in  print,  at  home  I  remain  most  sincerely  and  fEuthfiilly  and  with 
many  thanks  for  the  great  pleasure  I  haye  deriyed  from  your  woriEs, 
"  Your  most  obedient  seryant, 

"^BremhUl,  April  IBth,  1819.  W.  L.  BowLtt." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  his  retirement  at  Syden- 
ham was  agreeably  enlivened  by  visits  from  numerous  friends,  and 
among  others  from  Lord  and  Lady  Selkirk,  Lord  Byron,  and 
Mr.  Rogers.  Among  the  poetical  products  of  the  season  were 
"  Lines  to  ihe  Rainbow,'*  which  differ  materially  from  those 
subsequently  published.* 

The  arrangement  which  he  had  entered  into  with  his  friends 
in  Glasgow,  was  to  have  been  now  carried  into  effect ;  and  al- 
though he  had  no  valid  objections  to  offer  on  the  score  of  health, 
yet  other  difficulties,  of  a  nature  no  less  formidable,  stood  in  the 
way ;  and,  after  a  correspondence  of  some  weeks,  the  plan  was 
reluctantly  abandoned.  The  reasons  are  forcibly  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gray,  from  which  I  will  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "  My  boy  is  now  at  a  very  critical  time.  He  is  finishing 
all  the  education  he  is  to  receive  before  going  into  a  profes- 
sion, and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  with  whom,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  is  making  rapid  improvement.  No  one 
knows  what  distress  I  have  had  with  his  backwarkness,  when 
obliged  to  be  his  tutor.  But,  by  the  greatest  good  fortune,  Dr. 
Glennie,  our  neighbor,  kindly  took  him  on  reasonable  terms,  as 
a  day-scholar ;  and  the  pains  which  he  takes  with  him  are  such 
as  exceed  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  bestowed  by  a  master  on  a 
pupil.  I  would  not,  for  all  that  years  of  lecturing  would  pro- 
duce, take  Thomas  from  his  hands I  am  convinced  that 

a  year  with  Dr.  G.  will  make,  to  me,  the  inestimable  difference 
of  seeing  him  an  accomplished,  or  a  deficiently-educated  man. 
Oh,  my  anxiety  about  this  is  what  no  one  but  a  father  can  con- 

*  See  App4ndix, 
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oshre  I  Tbe  beaai  of  expectafcioa  that  has  d&WBsd  i^ioit.  ids 
within  these  few  months,  that  vaj  boy  will  yet  be  an  amamaiii 
to  us,  creates  an  era  in  my  existence !" 

*  *  *  *  * 

^  Upon  a  superfidal  view  of  the  case,  it  miglit  seem  quite  as 
well  to  have  him  in  Glasgow.  But  no.  .  .  .  Learing  Mrs.  €L 
here  is  totally  impossible.  She  is  watching  her  invalid  aster,* 
and  would  on  no  earthly  consideration,  go  to  Scotland  at  pre^- 
ent  To  take  my  boy  from  sdiool,  woiHd  bredc  iq>  his  educa- 
tioii.  It  m  indeed  a  sacrifice  to  give  up  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
where  I  had  to  refresh  old  friendships,  and  enjoy  travelling  with 
so  much  benefit  to  my  drcumstances ;  but  as  things  are,  I  cannot 
do  it.  T.  a" 

Thus  terminated  the  negotiations — ^but  higher  honors  awaited 
him ;  £or,  although  prevented  from  visiting  his  native  city  as  a 
lecturer  on  Poetry,  hra  friends  had  the  pleasure  <^  receiving  him, 
only  a  few  years  later j  as  lAHrd-Eector  of  their  imiversity.  From 
this  time  forward,  he  appears  to  have  declined  invitati<His  to 
lecture  in  the  country ;  but  the  subject  was  ever  afterwards  cma 
of  the  deepest  interest;  and,  among  the  last  occupations  of  his 
life,  was  a  series  of  annotations  cm  these  lectures,  made  witk 
the  view,  as  he  told  me,  of  bringing  them  eventually  befcwe  the 
public  in  a  greatly  improved  form. 

In  the  course  of  the  autupm,  hia  attention  being  directed  U> 
an  article  in  the  ^^  Biogra^Jaical  Dictionary,"  where,  in  giving 
the  histc»*y  of  his  poetical  Ufe,  the  writer  had  assigned  i^asona 
for  his  being  pensioned,  which  were  at  variance  with  the  fact^ 
Campbell  contradicted  the  statement;  and,  as  his  sphited  and 
characteristic  letter  to  the  editor  places  the  subject  in  its  true 
light,  I  quote  the  following  passage : — 

''Sir, — ^It  is  stated  in  your  article  that  I  cecaved  a  pension  jmSer  i^ 
British  Ga?emment»  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fox,  for  having  writ* 
ten  in  support  of  his  measures.  This  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  foet : 
I  am  no  political  writer,  and  received  the  above  grant  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  ministers  in  the  same  calnnet,  purely  and 
exclusively  as  an  act  of  literary  patronage.  In  stafting  this,  I  nave  no  m- 
tention  to  declare  myself  neutral  with  regard  to  political  feedings,  still  lew 
to  disavow  that  zeal  and  reverence  fear  Mr.  Fox's  principles^  wmch  are  fish 
by  so  great  a  proportion  of  Englishmen.  Neither  do  I  mean  to  insinuate 
an  uncharitable  or  unqualified  maxim,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  political 

*  This  "beautiful  sister*  was  now  sOfiering  under  temporaiy  mental 
disorder  at  Sydenham;  a  calamity  to  which  Campbell  most  feelingly  )d- 
ludes  in  this  and  other  letters;— 8e»  Oorrmpondence  of  1825. 
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writer,  who  may  have  supported  a  party  in  the  State,  to  receive  a  penaioQ 
from  Goyemmeot  without  dishonor.  Only,  it  is  certain  that  such  writers 
are  justly  regarded  with  more  jealousy  than  those  who  receive  similar 
£iyor8  simply,  and  without  relation  to  politics,  as  men  of  letters.  I  have, 
at  all  events,  a  right  to  correct  an  error  in  my  own  biography.  I  now  re- 
peat to  you  what  I  will  substantiate,  if  proof  be  required,  that  it  was  ru4 
political,  hat  poetical  writings,^which  gained  me  the  ^>od  will  of  those  states- 
men who  reconmiended  m^  to  my  Sovereign.  My  poems,  containing  neither 
party  satire,  party  praise,  nor  mdividual  adaUStion,  had  ^e  gootf  fortune 
to  please  Mr.  Fox  and  my  noble  friend  Lord  Holland.  I^  in  their  kindness 
towards  me,  they  made  a  wrong  choice  as  to  literary  merit,  their  intentions, 
at  leasts  were  wholly  (fisinterested  They  gained  no  political  or  party 
purpose ;  they  obliged  no  relation  nor  friend's  relaticm ;  and  only  benefited 
a  man  whom  th^  were  pleased  to  consider  a  poet  Of  Lord  Hdland  and 
Mr.  Fo]i^  it  is  scarc^y  neoetasaiy  ftr  me  to  say,  that  amon^  all  higlMniDded 
statesmen,  there  could  be  mme  more  likely  to  b^end  a  kteraiy  man,  wltib- 
out  eq>ecting  political  drudgery  in  jetum,.  or  the  Alightest  saoifice  of  his 
venoDal  JB^peodeBoe.    I  am,  ^ 

«T.  OjUIPBlELr 
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CHAPTER  V. 


GERHAXnr  RE-VISITED. 


The  new  year  was  ushered  in  with  prospects  of  increasing 
usefuhiess,  congenial  labors,  another  poem,  a  speculation  on 
court  favor,  with  reflections  on  passing  events. 

^^  Jan.  13. — I  feel  some  comfort  in  telling  you  the  general 
state  of  my  affairs.  I  have  a  new  poem  on  the  anvil — or  at 
least,  in  the  fire,  if  not  red-hot  enough  for  the  anviL  I  have 
also  several  smaJl  ones  lying  by ;  but  not  having  enough  for  a 
volume,  I  delay  publishing  them  imtil  I  can  come  out  in  force. 
I  am  to  lecture  again  at  the  Boyal  Institution  next  spring. 
Mr.  *  *  *  thinks,  as  both  my  fellow-lecturers  have  been  knight- 
ed, it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  I  may  be 
knighted  *  also  1  Yet,  alas !  what  shall  I  do  if  I  cannot  afford 
to  keep  a  footmsm  ?  For  what  is  a  knight  without  his  squire  ? 
.  .  .  There  is  also  a  probability  that  I  may  lecture  at  the  Lon- 
don Institution — ^thus  belecturing  the  town  like  a  Colossus, 
with  one  foot  in  Moorfields,  and  another  in  Albemarle-street ; 
but  the  latter  point  is  not  yet  fixed. 

"  I  have  been  much  agitated  on  the  Whig  side  of  opinion 
by  the  merciless  aspect  of  pubhc  affairs.  "What  is  the  danger 
of  Radicalism  to  what  has  been  extorted  from  our  fears  ?  The 
subject,  however,  is  wide,  and  I  must  honestly  confess  I  have  not 
been  without  iliy  fears,  though  sometimes,  on  reflection,  half 
ashamed  of  them.  My  hopes  still  rest  on  the  indestructible 
spring  of  public  opinion.  On  this  subject,  I  cannot  help  saying 
I  feel  a  sort  of  Scottish  pride  in  Kinloch  of  K. ;  I  don't  like 
the  cause,  but  I  admire  the  dauntless  simplicity  of  his  zeal,  and 
feel  for  his  martyrdom.  ...  T.  C." 

♦  Some  time  previous  to  tiiis,  it  was  reported  that  Oampbell  was  shortly 
to  take  his  place  in  Parliament ;  and,  in  answer  to  an  old  schoolfellow,  be 
writes : — "  How  could  the  rumor  of  my  being  sent  to  Si  Stephen's  be  got 
up  ?  I  never  wished,  never  breathed  a  wish  to  beloDg  to  it.**  Some  yean 
later,  however,  he  thought  better  of  it. 
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An  ardent  deeire  to  re-visit  Germany,  often  indulged,  and  as 
hopelessly  abandoned,  was  at  length  to  be  realized.  With  im^ 
proved  drcumstanoes,  and  important  literary  objects  in  view, 
everything  promised  an  agreeable  and  profitable  tour.  He  pro- 
posed to  take  his  family  with  him ;  to  proceed  to  the  Rhine ; 
pass  some  time  at  Bonn  or  Heidelberg ;  consult  the  pubhc  hbra- 
ries ;  make  extracts  from  such  works  as  related  to  the  subject 
of  his  lectures;*  and  renew  his  acquaintance  with  Schlegel. 
Thence,  with  the  same  objects  in  view,  he  projected  a  tour  to 
Vienna,  and  on  his  return  to  Prussia,  meant  to  confide  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son  to  one  of  the  professors  at  Bonn.  Of  the  plan 
thus  briefly  sketched,  he  happily  accomplished  the  main  object; 
he  coUected  a  large  and  various  fund  of  information  on  general 
literature,  the  systems  of  education,  and  the  discipline  pursued 
in  the  great  schools  of  Giermany;  and,  in  conversation  with 
the  Professors  of  Bonn,  conceived  the  first  idea  of  the  London 
University. 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  the  tour,  which  was 
to  commence  in  May ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Richardson,  his 
German  project  is  thus  divulged : — 

**  10,  Seynumr-itreet  West,  Match  2*1, 1820. 
^^  I  am  letting  my  house  furnished,  for  a  year,  during 
which  I  mean  to  remove  both  Matilda  and  Thomas  to  Germany. 
I  have  thought  of  Bonn,  for  my  friend  Schlegel  is  there,  a  resi- 
dent professor;  but  his  attraction  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
inclination  for  Heidelberg,  where  the  idea  of  the  *  great  tun' 
presents  a  sort  of  charm  to  the  fancy !  Seriously,  however,  I 
am  going  to  Deutschjand  for  a  year,  and  have  every  prospect 
of  getting  my  house  off  my  hands,  in  a  way  that  will  keep  my 

*  This  yeiy  comprehensiye  subject  had  long  engrossed  his  attentioiL 
As  early  as  April,  1816,  "we  find  him  writing  to  Mr,  Stevenson  in  these 
-words : — "  Though  I  have  a  considerable  part  of  the  materials  ready  for 
my  lectures,  they  will  form  a  large  woi^  of  two  volumes  quarto,  that  will 
BtiU  employ  me  for  some  time.  They  will  comprehend  an  entire  view  of 
Greek,  Roman,  French,  Spamsh,  Itafian,  and  German  literature.  Haying 
this  in  eontemplatioD,  I  had  really  prepared  to  set  <^  to  the  Continent  with 
mv  family,  duefly  for  the  sake  of  coUecting  the  books  necessary  for  the 
subject  of  Modem  Literature,  which  are  not  to  be  brought  together  from 
Ei^lish  libraries.  But  I  was  prevented  by  insufficiency  of  ways  arid 
means. 

**  My  labor  at  modem  lang^ges  in  this  undertaking  has  been  H^xmlean. 
Of  Italian  dasdcs,  I  finished  last  month  (March)  a  collection  amounting  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  volvmes.  Your  sweat  of  brow  at  making  teorpot^ 
my  dear  Potter,  is  nothing  to  this.  T.  C." 
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mind  eai j  thoai  rent  and  iaxee  ....  I  kave  HHieh  on  my 
^ouglits  about  IhUs  paying  of^  lists  of  i^rnitiire,  a«d  a  pla<^  for 
depositing  my  books  in  my  absence;  bnt  we  mnst  mieet  b^oce 
we  expatriate ;  and  I  nmst  make  a  point  of  seeing  our  ^reat, 
good  friend*  before  he  riaturns  north — 

Arbeit  brennt  die  Steme  feucht, 

Frevndtclu^  madst  ^e  Biiideleiofa*; 

Mit  dam  Frevode,  band  im  band, 

Baoet  Maa  ein  wiister  land  T.  C.** 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  drde  of  his  Edinburgh  friends  was 
again  narrowed  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  distinguished  mem- 
bers ;  and  in  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Fletcher  his  respect 
and  sympathy  are  thus  expressed : — 

«  London,  April  22,  1820. 
^*  The  sensation  occasioned  by  Dr.  Brown's  death,  though 
not  so  popularly  felt  in  England,  perhaps,  as  in  the  country 
where  he  was  best  known,  is  nevertheless  felt  by  a  great  number 
who  can  understand,  more  or  less,  the  peculiar  value  of  his 
mind  and  heart.  It  must  be  a  deep  blow  to  every  one  who 
possessed  his  friendship  and  intimate  society ;  and  incalculably 
sore  to  those  relations  who  could  appreciate  him,  and  who  now 
feel  the  ties  of  nature  rent  by  his  loss.  The  event  is,  altogether, 
a  pubhc  calamity.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  smd  best  produc- 
tions of  nature;  and  besides  the  purest  affections,  had  an  un- 
derstanding of  a  mysterious  and — ^what  it  sometimes  appeared 
to  me — an  almost  miraculous  subtlety.  I  always  honored  him, 
and  showed,  I  trust,  through  life  that  I  did  so. 

"  When  I  received  your  note  I  was  very  ilLf  It  would  pass 
your  comprehension,  or  that  of  any  person,  who  has  not  the 
exact  constitution  and  infirmities  that  I  have,  to  know  the  cau- 
tion that  is  indispensable  to  keep  my  attacks  from  gaining 
ground.  My  life  will  be  useless  without  health,  and  my  health 
IS  of  fearful  value,  at  least  to  my  eventual  widow  and  poor 
sisters.  -  T.  C." 

"  May  11. — I  am  lecturing  at  present  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, and  shall  be  in  Germany,  I  trust,  in  a  month.  I  have 
received  a  summons  to  sign  a  paper  as  a  trustee  for  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  late  Dr.  I.  of  our  city,  who  died  at  Sicily. 

*  Sir  Walter  Soott,  whcHn  he  was  to  have  met  at  Mr.  RichardBop'a. 
t  Sumlar  apprehensioiis  as  to  heaUh  enter  into  most  of  his  letters  cf 
this  period 
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He  was  my  old  acquaintance  and  friend;  and  it  i$  poesibie  that 
I  maj  hare  promised  to  be  his  widow's  tmstee,  but  I  have  no 
reoollectiim  of  signing  an  engagement  to  that  effect,  and  until 
yesterday  no  mention  was  ever  made  that  I  was  involved  in 
sudi  a  responsibility.  I  waited  upon  Mrs.  L,  but  she  could  only 
refer  me  to  Mr.  Lindsay.  I  frankly  told  her  that  as  I  am  going 
abroad,  and  not  veised  in  such  a  business,  I  should  not  wming- 
ly  commence  a  trusteeship,  unless  I  have  happened  to  pledge 
myself  to  it.  There  is  a  money  business  of  some  amount  de- 
pending <m  the  form  <^  my  name  being  affixed  to  it,  so  that  it 
will  be  a  great  favor  to  all  parties,  if  you  will  obtain  information 
from  Mr.  Lindsay  as  soon  as  you  can." 

On  the  20th  of  May  all  arrangements  were  completed  for  the 
journey ;  and  on  the  24th  an  important  document  was  signed, 
the  subs^ce  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

**  This  day  an  agreement  was  made  and  entered  into  between  Mr.  Camp- 
bell and  Mr.  Ckdbam,  the  publisher,  by  wiiich  the  Poet  undertakes  to  ecut 
the  *  Kew  Monil]^  Magamne,*  for  the  term  of  three  years,  commpnciDg  with 
the  first  day  of  January  next,  and  to  furnish  twelve  articles,  six  in  prose 
and  ax  in  verse ;  the  prose  to  contain  the  whole  value  and  substance  of  the 
Lectores  on  Poetry,  now  delivering  at  the  Boyal  InstitutiaQ ;  the  copyright 
to  revert  to  the  author,  in  like  manner  with  m  hia  own  contributions  pub- 
lished in  the  said  MagariniPi.  Mr,  Oolbum  agrees  to  pay  Mr,  Campbell  five 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  to  provufe  a  sub4ditor-,  to  pay  for  all 
necessary  contributions  a  fair  and  Hberal  price,  -with  the  exception  of  the 
twelve  articles  mentioned^  for  whidi  the  editor  desires  no  remuneration, 
unless,  from  the  great  increase  in  the  sale  of  the  wo^  Mr.  Colbum  should 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  any.  All  questions,  differences,  or  dis- 
putes, connected  with  the  editorship,  to  be  reiened  to  the  decision  of  two 
pensons,  to  be  mutually  fixed  upon,  with  power  to  choose  a  third  as  umpire.** 

As  soon  as  this  agreement  was  "  signed,  sealed,  and  deliver- 
ed," Campbell  embarked  with  his  family  for  Holland.  The  let- 
ters, written  during  the  tour  to  his  friends*  in  England,  present 
a  spirited  and  nearly  unbroken  series,  which  I  proceed  to  lay 
before  the  reader,  with  as  little  commentary  as  possible.  The 
first  of  the  series  announces  his  arrival  in  Rotterdam : — 

«  RoTTKBDAM,  Mat/  28,  1820. 
"  We  cleared  out  of  the  Pool  on  Sunday  morning.     I 
had  feeen  so  much  fatigued  during  the  day  that  I  was  fast  asleep 
by  that  time.     In  twenty-two  hours  we  reached  Helvoetsluys, 

*  I  have  again  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  ttie  Poefs  friends  for 
Hie  kindness  with  which,  m  thu,  as  in  many  former  instances,  they  have 
yklded  to  my  adidtatioQ. 
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with  a  brisk  gale  whiclx  was  cheerful  at  tirst,  but  at  last  rocked 
the  ship  so  as  to  make  us  all  very  sick.  The  master,  bj  exa^ 
gerating  the  chsmces  of  our  being  detained  a  day  or  two  before 
we  could  reach  Rotterdam,  persuaded  us  to  go  ashore.  We  set 
oS^  therefore,  in  company  with  three  other  passengers,  to  cross 
the  islsmd  and  reach  this  place  by  land.  One  of  our  fellow- 
travellers  was  a  Dutch  merchant,  another  a  German,  and  a  third 
a  Polish  Jew,  who  had  graduated  at  Edinburgh ;  knew  Jeffrey, 
Gregory,  and  others ;  flattered  M.,  praised  the  Scotch  ladies, 
and  in  fact  attached  himself  to  our  party  by  sheer  impudence. 
The  Dutchman  was  very  patriotic,  and  wished  us  to  admire  the 
scenery  and  character  of  Holland ;  but  unhappily  it  rained ;  the 
roads  were  half- wheel  deep,  and  the  fields  looked  like  the  earth, 
two  days  after  the  Deluge.  The  whole  island,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine Dutch  sceneiy  to  be,  is  quite  flat,  but  rich  in  verdure,  as 
bright  as  that  of  England^  and  intersected  by  long  colonnades 
of  limes  and  willows,  drawn  up  in  lines  as  straight  and  long  as 
an  immense  army  at  a  review,  or  in  order  of  battle.  Our  car- 
riage was  the  exact  shape  and  image  of  the  Lord  Mayor's ;  but 
the  harnessing  was  only  of  ropes.  During  eight  hours'  dragging 
to  get  us  to  Rotterdam,  I  had  all  along  admired  the  cleanness 
of  every  human  habitation  we  passed,  or  entered  into ;  but  when 
we  got  in  sight  of  Rotterdam,  I  was  truly  delighted.  The  ap- 
proach to  it  is  by  the  Maese,  which  is  broader  than  the  Thames 
at  Westminster,  and  so  deep  as  to  admit  ships  of  the  line  close 
up  to  the  quay,  which  forms  the  street  fronting  the  river.  The 
houses  are  elegant,  and  the  streets  beautifully  clean.  The  river 
branches  into  canals  that  run  into  the  main  streets  in  all  direc- 
tions. T.  C." 


KnoGUEN,  Jtme  4w 
"  I  wrote  to  you  from  Rotterdam.  I  was  much  captiva- 
ted with  the  view  of  that  city  from  the  broad  waters  of  the 
'  Maese.  ...  I  visited  the  great  church  containing  the  tombs  of 
the  famous  admirals.  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruy ter,  both  of  whom, 
as  you  know,  gained  victories  over  the  fleets  of  England.  We 
proceeded  on  Wednesday  last  through  Delfl,  the  Hague,  and 
Leyden,  to  Haerlem — ^famous  for  its  organ,  and  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  Coster,  the  inventor  of  printing,  whose  statue  is 
in  the  principal  square.  Next  morning,  when  I  was  sallying 
out,  the  waiter  of  the  hotel  came  in  great  haste  to  tell  me  he 
must  conduct  me  au  prenUer-livre  /  which  I  thought  meant 
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sometiung  about  the  police.  I  followed  him  to  a  house  where 
thej  showed  me  the  Jirst  book  ever  printed  ;  and  which  is  old 
enough  to  satbfy  the  wildest  bibliomaniac  in  the  Roxburgh 
aub. 

^'  I  then  visited  the  cathedral,  and  heard  the  organ  played  by 
Summach,  a  great  performer,  and  even  composer,  who  makes 
many  hundreds  a  year  by  playing  to  strangers  for  a  guinea  an 
hour — but  the  hour  was  worth  Sie  guinea,  and  many  guineas. 
It  was  listening  to  the  full  poetry  of  music.  The  instrument 
has  sixty-eight  stops,  and  between  four  and  five  thousand  pipes. 
The  first  piece  was  the  Battle  of  Prague.  .  .  I  have  no 
words  to  tell  you  how  it  took  the  heart  and  passions  into  the 
field!  The  trumpets  sounded  as  over  a  vast  plain,  where  you 
saw  brigade  after  brigade  extended,  with  flying  colors.  The 
drums  beat ;  you  heard  the  trampling  of  cavalry — the  tread  of 
infantry — ^the  charging-step — ^the  roar  of  artillery — the  shouts 
of  victory — and  the  Te  Deum  1     It  was  transporting ! 

'^  Then  came  a  second  piece — ^the  Shepherdess  in  the  Stomv*^ 
that  told  a  complete  story — airs  that  imitated  the  warbling  of 
birds,  and  the  gurgling  of  waters ;  with  now  and  then  a  sweet 
pastoral  pipe  that  made  you  imagine  some  lively  spot  of  scenery, 
where  you  could  fancy  the  sun  shining  delightfully  on  rocks 
and  waters,  glades  and  trees.  After  a  pause,  the  music  grows 
mournful,  as  if  the  sky  began  to  lower,  and  thunder  is  heard  at 
a  distance.  The  human  voice,  which  the  organ  imitates  to  de- 
ception, begins  to  grow  more  and  more  plaintive  ;  the  thunder 
increases,  and  such  is  the  power  of  this  organ,  that  it  seems  to 
shake  the  cathedral,  and  in  fact  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
actual  peals.  Strains  of  an  awful  character  succeed,  with  the 
human  voice,  at  intervals,  pleading  with  Heaven  to  appease  the 
storm  !  At  last  it  subsides,  and  you  conceive  the  shepherdess 
rescued,  and  thanking  God  for  her  deliverance  I 

"  From  Haerlem  we  proceeded  to  Amsterdam — ^flat  gras(*y 
meadows  on  -either  side  of  a  canal  that  often  stretches  for  miles 
as  straight,  as  a  dart,  the  view  now  and  then  crossed  by  regi- 
mental rows  of  poplars,  willows,  or  limes — ^branches  running  off 
from  the  main  canal — and  windmills  and  spires  marking  the 
distance.  Till  you  come  to  Guelderland,  scarce  a  sand-hill  rises 
above  the  universal  level ;  but  this  uniformity  of  meadows,  with 
lazy  cattle,  is  sometimes  relieved  by  villas  coming  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  dropping  their  shrubbery  over  the  esnal. 
Often,  at  a  distance,  you  see  country-seats  moated  with  water ; 
and  this,  I  was  told,  is  done  to  drain  the  HtUe  land  that  can  be 
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niade  into  pleasure-ground — otherwise  it  would  be  maishy.  In 
the  gardening  of  those  country  seats  ererything  is  dipt  and 
square;  but  now  and  then  you  see  English  pleasure-grounds 
imitated  on  a  dwarfish  scale.  Altogether,  however,  there  is  too 
much  foliage  and  water  about  their  houses.  This  is  the  face  oi  ^ 
the  country.  The  only  animal  that  surprises  you  with  liveliness 
is  the  horse  of  the  Trtxcksckuytf  that  trots  at  the  rate  of  four 
ntiiles  an  hour !  Every  other  creature  seems  half  asleep.  The 
cows  feed  with  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  spirit  of  En^h  cows. 
The  storks  sail  lazily  round  your  head,  with  snakes  in  their 
beaks,  and  are  seen  feeding  their  young  in  large  nests,  on  the 
tops  of  the  cottages,  where  the  peasant  reckons  their  arrival  a 
blessing.  The  common  t^-adidon  was,  that  the  storks  would  not 
live  in  Holland  under  a  crowned  head ;  but  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  has  been  crowned ;  and  the  storks,  like  true  Hoi* 
landers,  take  time  to  consid^  about  removal. 

^'  The  &ce  of  the  people  is  as  unromantic  as  that  of  their 
country.  The  beggars  receive  your  alms,  and  almost  ask  it, 
with  indifference.  At  the  Hague,  a  landlord  overcharged  me, 
and  I  called  him  a  rascal  to  his  &ce ;  at  Amsterdam  another 
treated  me  like  a  lord,  and  demanded  no  more  than  I  should 
have  paid  at  an  alehouse  in  England.  I  thanked  him  for  his 
treatment ;  yet  the  hce  of  both  hosts  were  perfectly  the  same — 
all  apathy  and  impassiveness  !  I  nrast  say,  however,  that  where 
the  Dutdi  fjEkce  has  expression,  that  little  expression  is  good. 
Many  of  their  women  are  pretty ;  and  I  have  not  seen  one 
woman  that  I  could  suppose  either  a  cruel  mistress,  or  a  quar- 
relsome wife.  Their  cleanhness  is  above  all  praise.  Their  houses 
are  so  painted  and  cleansed  that  poverty  has  absolutely  no  hor- 
rors in  Holland.  On  the  roads,  you  see  peasants  in  the  dress 
of  the  last  century.  The  common  people  of  both  sexes  wear 
wooden  shoes:  the  women  have  ornaments  of  gold,  or  gilded 
metal,  hanging  like  sheep's  horns  from  the  sides  of  th«r  heads 
and  fastened  with  plates  about  their  brows,  under  their  caps. 

"At  Amsterdam  the  pictures  of  Paul  Potter  struck  me  with 
equal  astonishment  to  what  I  had  felt  in  the  Louvre.*  His  imi- 
tation of  animals  will  bear  the  examination  of  a  microscope,  and 
even  looks  more  life-like  when  so  examined.  On  the  road  to 
Nimeguen  I  visited  a  settlement  of  Moravians,  whidi  was  very 
interesting.  On  our  way  hither  last  night,  we  witnessed  the 
devastation  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  the  dykes  in  Holland 

♦  See  anU,  vkit  to  Park,  September,  1814. 
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-mhm  entire  viUages  were  imitoyed,  Tbe  trees,  in  erne  directioii, 
bad  been  dasbed  down  for  mik«,  by  tbe  lorce  of  Uih  ice.  Tbe 
scene  looked  like  tbe  relics  of  tbe  flood.  To-morrow  I  Bball  pro- 
<«ed  to  Col<^e,  T.  0/' 

^BoNV,  ON  THX  BHm;  Jvne  9. 
'^  •  •  .  I  bave  been  a  day  in  Bonn,  and  I  bave  diseoT- 
ered  Scblegel  to  mj  great  joy ;  bo  tbat  I  sball  not,  for  ihe  pres- 
ent, proceed  to  Heiddberg.  Tbe  difficulty  of  finding  lod^ngs, 
and  a  separate  boarding-bouse  for  mj  son,  turns  out  to  be 
greater  tban  I  bad  imagined.  Forty  professors,  and  five  bundred 
and  fifty  students,  make  lodgings  scarce  and  comparatively  dear. 
*  .  .  I  find  Welcber,  Uie  librarian  of  tbe  University,  a  very 
iavil  and  attentive  acquaintance.  Scblegel  was  very  bappy  to 
see  me,  and  is  very  obliging ;  but  bis  trick  of  lecturing^  in  con- 
versation, appears  to  bave  increased  witb  bis  appointment  He 
is  ludicrously  fond  of  sbowing  off  bis  Englisb  to  me — account- 
ing for  bis  flu^icy  and  exactness  in  speaking  it  by  bis  baving 
learnt  it  at  ibirteen.  Tbis  Ekiglisb,  at  tbe  same  time,  is,  in  point 
of  idiom  and  pronunciation,  wbat  a  respectable  Englisb  parrot 
would  be  asbamed  of. — ^I  bave  not  got  a  separate  apartment,  so 
that  I  cannot  begin  to  study ;  and  until  I  bave  £)und  a  board- 
iug-bouse  for  Tbomas,  and  goodTlodgings,  I  sball  not  be  settled. 

«T.  0.'' 


«Bora,/imtf  19. 
^'I  thought  by  this  time  tbat  I  should  bave  been  able  to 
bave  sent  you  an  amusing  accoimt  of  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Rhine, 
but  it  has  rained  incessantly  since  I  came  to  Bonn.  I  bave  not 
looked  at  a  bright  sky,  or  enjoyed  a  prospect  of  the  scenery,  for 
ten  minutes  together.  .  .  .  The  landscape  is  certainly  magnifi- 
cent. Tbe  mpment  it  clears  up,  the  Seven  Mountains  appear  in 
great  magnificence;  and  the  vineyards  and  plains,  along  the 
course  of  tbe  river,  refiresh  the  eye  with  luxuriant  verdure.  Two 
ruinous  castles  on  the  heights  at  a  distance,  and  divided  by  the 
Rhine,  give  a  most  romantic  effect  to  the  scene.  These  are  tbe 
Dracbenfels  and  the  Godesberg ;  but  the  wretched  state  of  the 
atmosphere  makes  it  impossible  to  have  any  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene ;  and  witb  all  its  fine  outline,  it  appears  litUe 
better  than  a  dull,  dark  engraving. 

"  Bonn  itself  has  no  object  of  interest  but  its  University — a 
fine  pile  of  building,  almost  worthy  of  Oxford,  and  once  tbe  pal 
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aoe  of  the  Electoral  Princes.  The  library  is  a  suit  of  three  halls, 
at  least  thi'ee  hundred  feet  in  length.  I  have  daily  access  to  it 
for  several  hours,  and  now  write  to  you  from  one  of  its  niches, 
where  I  can  study  with  perfect  tranquillity.  Schlegel  means  to 
be  very  kind,  and  is  so  attentive  as  to  call  upon  me  every  day ; 
but  he  talks  without  listening  even  to  questions,  and  upon  sub- 
jects on  which  he  has  not  information  to  make  him  edifying. 
He  thinks  he  understands  English  politics,  and  pesters  me  with 
his  crude  speculations  about  our  impending  national  bankruptcy, 
and  the  misery  of  our  lower  orders !  Yesterday,  he  asked  me 
if  I  thought  our  peasantry  happier  than  the  serfe  of  the  feudal 
system  ?  and  I  asked  him,  to-day,  what  was  the  price  of  labor 
in  Germany  ?  in  order  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
situations  of  the  poor  in  both  countries ;  but  my  German  philoso- 
pher was  too  great  a  man  to  know  anything  about  the  price  of 
labor,  and  frankly  confessed  his  ignorance.  ...  At  times, 
when  he  dwells  on  a  subject  of  which  he  is  really  master,  he  is 
quite  his  own  original  and  animating  self;  but  when  he  has 
nothing  to  say  he  proses  away  like  the  clack  of  a  mill  when  there 
is  no  com  to  grind.  In  short,  I  had  no  notion  that  a  great  man 
coidd  ever  grow  so  wearisome.  It  is  a  pity  when  learned  men 
forget  that  one  half  of  the  value  of  conversation  depends  on 
reciprocity.  One  could  take  down  a  book  from  a  shelf,  ten  times 
more  wise  or  witty  than  almost  any  man's  conversation.  Bacon 
is  wiser.  Swift  more  humorous,  than  any  person  one  is  likely  to 
meet  with ;  but  they  cannot  chime  in  with  the  exact  frame  of 
thoughts  in  which  we  may  happen  to  take  them  down  from  our 
shelves.  Therein  lies  the  luxury  of  conversation ;  and  when  a 
living  speaker  does  not  yield  us  that  luxury,  he  becomes  only 
a  book  standing  on  two  legs.'' 

"  20th, — I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  professor,  a  man  of  simple,  agreeable  man- 
ners, and  of  very  respectable  erudition.  He  has  published  several 
tracts  on  the  Greek  poets,  and,  what  is  very  pleasant  to  me,  has 
notions  of  them  congenial  with  my  own.  For  instance,  it  is^  the 
fashionable  opinion  in  Germany,  inculcated  by  their  famous 
WoMf,  that  the  Hiad  was  the  work  of  many  authors.  I  made 
to  him  a  declaration  of  my  creed  on  the  subject ;  he  told  me  hjb 
own  was  the  same,  though,  when  he  avowed  it  at  the  University 
of  Halle,  he  was  quite  stared  at  as  an  anti- Wolffian  heretic !  I 
have  set  anew  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,*  and  he  has  lent  me  some 

♦  OMupbell's  Lecture  od  the  Poetiy  of  the  Hebrews,  peihaps  the  vety 
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valuable  tracts  on  the  poetry  of  the  Bible ;  a  sul^ect  whidi  the 
Germans,  for  these  twenty  years  past,  have  studied  much  more 
than  their  own  literati."       \ 

"  22rf  and  2Sd. — Dr.  Meyer,  the  Professor  of  Physics,  is  mar- 
ried to  an  En^ish woman;  and  both,  as  you  may  guess,  are 
valuable  acquaintances.  The  Professor  of  English,  Mr.  Strahl, 
assists  me  in  German,  in  return  for  my  correcting  his  pronun- 
ciation of  our  language ;  he  reads  to  me  out  of  a  book  entitled 
'  Beauties  of  British  literature,'  containing  pieces  by  Walter 
Soott^  Byron,  and  the  entire  works  of  a  genUeman  of  whom  you ' 
may  have  sometimes  heard.  This  is  not  the  only  German  edi- 
tion of  his  rhymes ;  another  has  appeared  at  Leipsic  .  .  .  The 
appearance  of  the  students  is  certainly  not  so  gentlemanlike  as 
that  of  the  Oxonians,  yet  it  is  singularly  picturesque.  For  some 
years  past,  a  rage  for  reviving  ancient  costume  has  arisen,  con- 
nected with  a  patriotic  spirit  in  favor  of  the  union  and  indepen- 
dence of  Germany.  The  old  German  dress  is  therefore  the 
favorite  one — a  simple  tunic  or  capote  buttoned  before,  with  the 
collar  of  the  shirt  spread  at  the  neck,  a  velvet  cap,  wide  trousers, 
moustachios,  and  sometimes  a  beard,  make  their  figures  look 
like  live  pictures  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Many  of  mem  carry 
about  long  pipes  like  fishing-rods  .  .  .  Occasionally  you  see  fine 
forms  and  faces,  and  the  effect  of  their  costume  is  very  fine." 

"  24th. — Last  night  J  was  at  a  ball  given  by  the  students, 
where  the  dresses  were,  in  many  instances,  quite  fit  for  the  stage. 
£  was  in  general  struck  by  the  height  and  beauty  of  the  men, 
but  equally  astonished  to  remark  the  ill-favored  appearance  and 
small  stature  of  ^  women.  There  was  but  one  passable  beauty 
among  fifty.  The  only  fine  woman  in  the  place  was  a  Jewess, 
and,  singular  enough  to  say,  my  landlord's  niece.  Schlegel 
swears  she  is  a  Jessica !  Well — seeing  a  very  elegant  young 
woman  waltzing  with  the  handsomest  young  man  in  the  room 
— I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes  that  it  was  the  girl  who, 
in  the  morning,  had  made  my  bed ;  yet  her  partner  was  a  youth 
of  good  family,  and  two  princes  were  waltzing  beside  her.  The 
truth  is,  the  Jews  are  treated  with  entire  liberality  in  Bonn  ;  And 
there  is,  from  causes  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  trace,  something 
like  a  republican  equality  among  the  Bourgeoisie,  llie  Vice- 
roy of  the  University  asked  me  how  I  liked  a  dance  that  was  set 
up  by  the  name  of  *  Ecossaise,'  a  most  woful  imitation  of  Scotch 

best  of  the  series,  was  re-written,  and  greatly  enriched,  after  his  retum 
from  Gennai^* 
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dflcndng  and  mnsic !  I  toM  Mm  I  was  ^ad  to  hear  it  was  Sootdi, 
for  I  should  not  have  discovered  it  either  by  the  air  or  the  steps." 

"  SOth. — ^I  am  fortunate  in  my  lodgings.  For  a  pound  a  week 
I  have  two  very  large,  good  bed-rooms  and  a  sittmg-room ; 
lofty,  beautifoUy  papered;  the  ceiling  painted;  china  vases  in 
the  recesses  ;  paintrngs  in  gilded  frames  all  round  the  walls ;  and 
a  sofjA  covered  with  such  new  and  beautifol  silk,  that  I  cannot 
find  in  my  heart  to  sit  down  upon  it  For  half-a-crown  a  day, 
I  have  dinner  hi  Matilda  and  myself  consisting  of  soup,  cutlets, 
ham,  fowls,  Sec ;  and  a  bottle  of  Rhenish  for  a  shilling.  Thomas 
is  boarded  with  Professor  Eapp,  at  five  pounds  a  month,  in- 
duding  all  teachers.  He  sees  us  vety  seldom,  and  is  kept  tight- 
ly to  lus  studies;  while  I  prosecute  my  own  in  the  library,  and 
step  in  at  pleasure  to  the  lectures  of  the  Professors.  Schlegel, 
I  must  say,  is  very  eloquent ;  though  I  cannot  yet  perfectly  fol- 
low German  as  I  hear  it  i^ken.  His  students  seem  in  raptures 
with  him  ;  in  feet,  he  should  never  be  out  of  the  pulpit" 

"  July  Y. — ^The  weather  having  just  become  propitious,  I 
made  an  excurisaon  across  the  Rhine  with  Br.  Meyer  and  his  wife, 
an  agreeable  English  woman.  We  visited  the  burial-ground  of 
the  Jews — a  forlorn  and  melancholy  spot— emblem  of  the  race 
who  are  to  sleep  under  its  turf.  It  is  in'  the  heart  of  a  thick 
wood,  where  there  is  just  glimmering  light  enough  to  make  the 
Hebrew  inscriptions  perceptible  on  the  tomb-stones.  As  we 
recrossed  the  river,  nine  o'clock  struck  on  the  Minster  bell — 
almost  as  deep  and  grand  a  sound  as  that  of  St.  PauFs,  and 
from  a  venerable  pile,  part  of  which  is  as  old  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Immediately  on  leaving  the  sepulchral  wood,  we  came 
out  to  a  fine  sunset  view  of  the  Rhine.  The  surfece  of  the  water 
was  gradually  changing,  from  a  rich  amber  to  a  fiery  red ;  and 
the  light,  long  boats  that  glided  past  partook  of  its  hues.  I 
looked  back  to  the  east,  where  the  Seven  Hills  were  cold  and 
colorless;  but  the  west  was  all  beauty  and  radiance;  and  I 
could  not  help  comparing  the  scene  to  the  state  of  my  own 
heart,  for  its  warmth  lay  towards  England. 

"  All  we  have  heard  of  the  beauty  of  this  vicinity,  falls  short 
of  the  reality.  I  Went  with  Schlegel  to  see  the  ruins  of  Godes- 
berg ;  the  day  was  uncommonly  mild  and  favorable.  The  hill^ 
which  we  ascended,  is  so  steep  above  the  village,  that  we  looked 
down  upon  the  roofe  of  its  houses,  as  if  we  had  been  in  one  of 
Barker's  panoramas.*  .... 

*  The  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  which  follow,  though  tbtj  beantiM 
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^^^  &r  as  Colqpe,  the  kk^ of  whCBe  Cathedral  is  disliodlj 
s^n  twenty-four  nules  of^  tiie  eye  traTels  ovw  -rineyards,  gar- 
dens, and  oom-fields,  interspened  with  villages  and  spires ;  and 
with  here  and  there  a  tower  of  some  monastery  or  castle.  .  .  • 
The  scene  enchanted  me,  and  made  Schlegel  r^eat  some  of  tfa« 
poetry  of  SdiiUer.  .... 

"  On  Tuesday  I  joined  a  party  with  Dr.  Meyer  to  visit  the 
Seven  Mountains.  As  we  approached  them,  we  were  entertained 
wiHi  fine  Gothic  stories  about  all  the  castles  and  chapels  that 
were  visible  from  them.  I  could  repeat  many  of  them;  but  I 
am  afraid  you  would  not  believe  them,  as  they  bslyot  very  much 
of  the  marvellous.^'  '^ ....  As  we  ascended  the  Dradiienfels, 
we  heard  the  sound  of  a  drum,  instruments,  and  singing ;  and 
were  told  that  it  was  a  f<§te,  celebrated  by  the  conmion  people 
at  the  monument  erected  there,  at  Uie  triumphant  peaoe  of  1814. 
....  Tlie  occasion,  and  the  scene  of  such  a  festival,  were  ani- 
mating ;  there  is  something  that  irresistibly  touches  one,  in  the 
innocent  revelry  of  the  poor.  ,  .  .  .  We  met  the  celebraters  of 
this  festivity  descending,  arm-in-arm,  young  and  old,  men  and 
women,  and  all  joining  in  a  song. 

**  ^om  the  Drachenfels  we  proceeded  to  the  Lowenberg,  the 
high^t  of  the  Seven  Moimtains.  Our  path  upwards  was  a  long, 
deep,  narrow  glen — as  romantic  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  Scotland, 
and  all  covered  with  Inrch  and  beech.  A  river,  as  clear  as  glass, 
that  came  gurgling  down  over  rocks  and  pebbles,  hid  itself 
forty  feet  beneath  us,  in  the  foliage ;  but  its  sound  was  still  au- 
dibk ;  and,  h^e  and  there,  it  reappeared  to  sight,  and  fermed 
beautiful  pools.  Here  we  stopped  to  eat  the  dinner  we  had 
brought  with  us,  a  few  hundred  yards  below  the  summit,  where 
ihere  was  only  a  smoky  cabin,  and  a  peasant's  ragged  &mily. 
But  it  was  a  spot  which  Virgil  or  Milton  might  have  stopped 
to  inhabit,  and  write  their  finest  poetry !  On  the  left  are  rara- 
disalcal  views  of  the  Bhine.  At  the  very  point  where  it  is  most 
lively  in  appearance,  and  most  interesting  in  historical  relics, 
you  look  down  upon  the  Nonnenwerth  and  the  Castle  of  Ko- 
land."  .^  ..."  As  we  descended  to  the  farm-house,  I  thought 
how  hf^py  I  should  have  been  to  have  there  built  myself  a 
bouse,  and  settled  for  life  I  Among  the  cottage  children  was  a 
pretty  little  girl,  named  Gertrude,  to  whom  I  thought  a  little 

aadgraplBe,  are  now  so  generally  known,  that  I  csnnot  venture  to  give  them 
to  ziearly  the  extent  in  which  I  find  them  in  the  letters ;  but  in  eontiniiiQg 
ihd  extras  I  shall  leaver  to  emit  nothing  essential  or  oharacteciitio; 
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present  of  money  dne  for  her  name's  sake I  must  not 

forget  to  tell  you  of  another  beautiful  German  girl,  whom  our 
party  all  admired,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lowenberg,  as  we  returned 
in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Meyer  was  in  raptures,  and  spoke  to  her. 
She  stood  by  the  fountain,  like  its  own  genius;  and  her  bright 
blue  eyes  and  proud  reserve  made  us  all  in  love  with  her.** 

"«7ttZy  I2th. — ^After  paying  considerable  attention  to  their 
statistics,  I  consider  the  Prussian  Government  as  practically 
mild  and  judicious ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  are  in 
the  least  danger  of  being  seditious,  as  we  hear  most  absurdly 
rumored  in  l&gland.  Ilieir  laborers  have  bread  to  eat,  and  are 
well  paid  and  employed ;  I  wish  our  own  country  could  say  the 
same!  The  people  have  been  particularly  satisfied  since  the 
Government  allowed  them  to  pursue  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
first  introduced  by  the  French.  Here,  till  of  late,  there  were  no 
open  courts  of  justice ;  every  process,  civil  or  criminal,  was  con- 
ducted in  writing.  Now  our  blessed  institutions  have  reached 
them, — ^though  they  came  through  the  medium  of  enemies. 
The  good  Lawyers  of  Berlin  were  at  first  alarmed  at  the  inno- 
vation ;  but  now,  as  there  is  a  Court  of  Appeal  at  Berlin  from 
the  Rhenish  province,  where  trial  by  jury  exists.;  and  as  that 
court  must  have  open  pleadings,  those,  who  at  first  opposed  the 
institution,  now  admire  it ;  and  in  time,  it  is  thought,  it  will  be 
the  means  of  introducing  it  over  all  Prussia.  T.  C." 

*  *  *  *  * 

**  Banks  of  the  Rhine,  July  14. 
"  On  leaving  Bonn,  the  worthy  Professor  Arndt  gave  a 
party  to  the  friends  I  had  formed,  to  meet  and  take  leave  of  me. 
It  was  most  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  from  them  all  so  many  ex- 
pressions of  regret  at  my  departure ;  and  they  have  laid  me 
under  an  absolute  promise  to  spend  a  few  days  amongst  them, 
on  our  way  back  to  England.  I  looked  round  on  some  seven  or 
eight  enli^tened  and  cordial  human  beings,  of  whose  existence 
I  had  not  even  known  a  few  weeks  back ;  but  from  whom  I 
now  parted  as  from  so  many  brothers.  I  found  my  Greek 
friend  Welcher,  more  and  more  agreeable  every  day  that  I  met 
him ;  and  there  were  several  more,  whose  knowledge  and  man- 
ners made  their  conversation  perpetually  welcome.  I  had  con- 
ceived a  sort  of  prejudice  against  Arndt,  before  I  knew  him.  I 
heard  his  abilities  as  a  poet,  and  his  value  as  a  patriot,  highly 
spoken  of.  All  strangers  go  to  hear  his  lectures.  He  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  ornament   of  the  University,  excepting 
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ScWegel ;  and  when  (Germany  rose  against  the  French,  his  writ- 
ings, his  war-songs,  and  his  personal  influence  were  supposed  to 
be  of  the  value  of  an  entire  army  to  the  cause  of  his  country". 
I  had  an  ill-founded  idea  that  he  was  a  hard,  stem  character ; 
and  when  Welcher  introduced  me  to  him,  I  made  him  a  bow, 
ceremonious  enough  for  Schlegel  himself.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
peasant's  frock,  haying  just  come  from  working  in  his  garden. 
...  I  had  that  morning  been  reading  his  songs,  wUch  re- 
minded me  of  Bums ;'  I  thought,  also,  tiiat  his  countenance, 
and  £ery,  dark  eyes,  resembled  the  heayen-taught  ploughman's 
physiognomy.  He  stared  a  moment,  as  if  surprised  at  my  bow, 
and  then  rebuked  me  by  coming  up  with  a  smile  and  taking 
and  shaking  me  by  both  hands.  He  is  about  fifty-five,  and  re- 
sembles what  Bums  would  have  been,  if  he  had  led  a  temperate 
life  to  these  years.  This  was  our  first  meeting.  You  may  be  sure 
I  made  him  no  more  formal  bows,  and  have  spent  many  pleas- 
ant hours  under  his  root  EQs  conversation  is  as  original  as  you 
could  wish,  or  imagine  a  poet's  to  be.*^  At  times,  perhaps,  there 
is  a  little  German  theorism  in  it,  but  I  could  never  find  in  my 
heart  to  contradict  him,  for  he  converses  with  the  very  essence 

of  bonhommie I  know  not  ,what  revolutionary 

materials  there  may  be  in  these  States,  for  they  are  scattered 
dominions ;  but  here,  I  take  upon  me  to  say,  there  are  none  but 
what  the  govemment  itsetf  may  wilfully  create.         '   T.  C." 

"  15tk. — There  are  many  laudable  Uiings  in  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  the  Prussian  government.  It  has  abolished,  for  instance, 
the  abominable  practice  of  fledging  in  the  military  discipUne : 
it  is  liberal  in  supporting  schemes  for  public  education :  and  it 
has  shown  gratitude  and  justice  in  giving  situations  to  indivi- 
duals who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  insurrectionary 
war  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany.  But  has  the  Prussian 
monarch  forgot  his  promise*  of  a  Constitution  to  the  Kingdom  ? 
As  to  those  literary  men  and  professors  who  interfere  in  politics, 
I  know  nothing  of  wha,t  they  are  at  other  universities,  but  at 
Bonn  I  know  what  they  deliver  as  doctrines  to  their  students. 
I  have  heard  their  lectures ;  I  have  mixed  in  their  political  con- 
versations ;  and  I  would  ensure  his  Prussian  majesty  against  all 
treason  from  that  quarter,  for  a  premium  of  one  farthing." 
*  *  %  %  % 

^''  July  15th, — After  a  pleasant  evening  with  my  friend  the 

*  This  question,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  has  been  most  8atisfiEu;torily 
answered  by  the  lec&at  act  of  PraasiaQ  legislatiire. 
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Ph^feator,  I  was  in  yay  good  temper  to  €njoj  the  seen^  next 
morning.  It  was  a  blase  of  1^  fresbest  hght  .  .  .  Hbfi  hills 
rose,  on  the  right,  with  rocks  diat  looked  as  if  the^  had  be^i 
sculptured  by  nature  for  picturesque  effect.  Trees,  com-fielda, 
slopes  with  pines  am<»ig  the  rocks,  the  ski&  reflected  in  the 
water,  ihe  whc^  shapelj  amphitheatre,  glowing  in  luxuriant 
li^^;,  made  the  heart  abac^utelj  sing  wiUi  joy  ! 

^^I  bade  adieu  to  the  Eolandseck,  repeating  the  old  song^ 
'  Chantons  Bohuid,  la  fleur  de  la  Chevalerie  V*  and  bJessed  t£i 
scene,  pronouni(»ng  it  the  most  beautiM  I  had  eya*  beheld !  *•  • 
But  it  is  turesome  to  describe  landscapes;  the  feeling  of  pleasure, 
which  one  derires  from  them,  is  inttf mixed  wHh  a  thousawl 
assoeiatioDs  which  are  incommunicable  in  words*  .  •  «  The 
wh<de  scenery  of  Coblenlz  is  delidoos  and  striking." 

%  4t  4t  It  4k 

**  Dasmbtabt,  Jiil^  ^. 
**I  reached  Frankfort  on  Monday  17th,  and  remained 
ten  days.  I  left  Matilda  and  Thomas  in  the  care  of  a  respectable 
pair  who  keep  a  private  hotel  or  boarding-house ;  the  lady  is  an 
Englishwoman.  It  is  singular  that  I  should  have  accidentally 
£Edlen  in  with  those  very  people  whom  I  had  met  at  Batisbon 
twenty  years  ago.  I  reached  this  place  yesterday ;  it  is  a  very 
iretty  town ;  and  the  Duke,  as  you  may  have  heard,  is  giving 
is  people  a  nice  little  Constitution,  like  that  of  England.  From 
thk  I  intend  to  proceed  directly  to  Vienna." 


« 


"  I  have  received  by  the  government  packet  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney-General  of  Botany  Bay,  setting  my  mind  quite  at  rest 
about  the  poor  convict  Stewart,f  who  plied  me  so  hard  with 
letters  soliciting  my  interest  for  his  release  from  slavery.  It 
seems  he  is  now  quite  free,  and  doing  well — except  when  he 
gets  drunk.  The  Governor  wrote  to  the  Attorney-General  of 
file  colony  describing  his  situation  minutely,  and  begging  to  as- 
sure me  that  he  is  better  off  there  than  he  would  be  in  England." 
*  *  *  *  * 

Of  Campbell's  very  short  but  stu^ous  sojourn  at  Frankfort,  I 
have  been  fevored  with  the  following  particulars,  by  one  of  his 
oldest  friends  and  admirers : — 

*  The  result  of  his  vistt  to  this  classic  spot  was  his  own  **  Roland  the 
Brave"  composed  dwang  the  day,  and  afterwards  set  to  music  by  Mn. 
Aikwxigfal 

t  See  the  history  of  thii  case— Letter  to  Un,  Fletdieiv  pa^^  0(1. 
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•*IiB^  with  BOBM  &mi  and  shftdoiry  vmaiamemm  of  OMBpbeU  at 
i'raiikfort,  where  I  resided  ia  182L  These  were  irfjtnrded  by  Father  In- 
gram,  a  Scotch  Carthusian  monk,  who,  with  divers  of  his  compatriots,  had 
been  driyeii  by  Napoleon  oiit  of  their  once  rich  and  stately  monastery  at 
Wibrtzbur?.  Mr.  Ingram  gaye  lesoom  in  German,  when  oj^xirtiinity  ci- 
fexed}  and  on  aoch  oewwirm^  he  boastod,  with  great  eomplaceacy,  that  ha 
had  officiated  aa  daUjr  Gknnan  {»iecept<Mr  to  the  far-fjEunea  Thomas  Can^ 
belL  According  to  his  account^  tbe  roet  was  out  of  sight  the  most  atten- 
tiye,  zealous  and  intelligent  pupil  he  had  ever  met  with ;  having,  moreover, 
a  slarange  plan  of  tiying  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  German  Itaf 
groage  *  by  ctint  of  Ore^  ;*  and  fincbogout  pcnnts  of  oorrecqfmndence  betwixt 
the  two.  iJ^wever,  he  owned  that»  &fter  all,  Campbell  had  by  no  means 
peoetrated  into  the  *  mysterious  depths  *  of  the  language ;  as,  in  the  jpro- 
fessor's  opinion,  he  might  have  done,  had  he  remained  bnger  at  Frankfort 
'  In  truth,'  said  Mr.  Ingram, '  he  turned  at  last  rather  fidgetty,and  wanted 
a  change  of  scene.  iBut,  luckily,  he  staid  long  enough  to  become  a  perfect 
ooQvert  to  the  trutili  of  tiie  BodeBrivia  Qhosts  t  It  happened  that  these 
poUergeister  made  a  tfemendous  aoriie  during  his  sojourn  here ;  and  the 
distance  firom  hence  to  the  Odenwald  being  so  short,  he  regretted  exces- 
sively not  havii^  been  at  the  proper  time  on  the  spot,  to  judge  by  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses.  However,  I  got  him  a  copy  of  the  Protocol^ 
whidi,  as  usual  on  such  occasicms,  was  issued  at  Bannyitadt ;  and  then  he 
asked,  whether  I  reaUy  thought  that  all  the  names  attached  were  signa- 
turesj^f  "  living  men  and  true," — ^men  who  were  supposed  to  carry  ratioiial 
heads  on  their  shoulders  ?  I^ow,  I  felt  rather  nettled  that  a  Scotch  poet,  a 
believer,  too,  in  the  second  sight,  should  be  so  skeptical ;  and  I  ofkred  to 
join  him  next  momiDg  in  a  ceiidtey  and  that  we  tSb&M.  make  ow  way  to 
the  Odenwald,  with  t&  protocol  in  hand,  and  hsve  a  eomnvimiMg  with  the 
witnesses.  And  I  brought  him  to  Mr.  VaarentiaWs,  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
book,  ccHitaining  all  the  bygone  protocola  about  Kodenstein.  So,  at  last, 
the  Poet  decliured  that  he  would  be  satisfied,  without  going  thither,  as 
there  was  no  withstandmg  sudi  reiterated  and  sc^emn  testimonials.' 

<*This  wortfap^  monk  did  really  beheve  in  g^ioets,  as  firmly  as  he  belieyed 
the  my sterios  of  animal  magnetism,  and  o&er  wonders;  ^woA  the  Poet, 
whether  eoovinced  or  not  I  cannot  say,  was,  of  course,  £u*  too  ffood-na- 
tured  to  contradict  him.'*  *  *  *  *  # 

His  journey  to  Vienna  is  tlx«fl  continued : — 

«  RAisraoir,  TWadbgr,  uii«;iit^  2, 182a 
^  On  Satarday  moining  I  set  out  from  Dsnrmstadt,  and 
reaehed  thds^  yesterday  evening,  after  three  days  and  two  nij^ts' 
travelling,  during  vbick  I  was  not  in  bed,  and  slept  very  little 
in  the  carriage.  .  .  .  The  only  place  with  which  I  was  strode, 
though  I  had  seai  it  before,  was  Nuremberg. ,  I  entered  it  at 
dead  of  night ;  but  there  was  moonlight  enough  to  give  its  old 
Gothic  streets  a.  solemn  effect  At  the  last  stage  I  had,  for  a 
wonder,  aa  agreeable  postilion — though,  you  may  liyigh  at  the 
expression — ^who  could  answer  my  questions  and  abstain  from 
smoking,  and  played  ?ery  prettily  on  hiil  littk  trumpet,  or  post- 
bugle. 
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"  Thougli  much  exhausted,  my  spirit?  rallied  at  sight  of  the 
Danube — first  visible  from  the  high  road,  about  four  miles  from 
Ratisbon.  At  that  moment,  as  you  may  guess,  I  felt  a  flood  of 
associations  rushing  upon  my  mind,  that  seemed  as  wide  as  the 
river  I  was  contemplating.  The  sensation  was  less  melancholy 
than  I  expected ;  I  felt  myself  tranquil,  and  even  cheerful ; 
though  the  scene  reminded  me  how  much  of  life  was  gone  by, 
and  how  much  there  was  to  regret  in  the  retrospect !  But  the 
evening  was  fine,  the  prospect  grand ;  and,  as  I  stood  up  in  the 
carriage,  I  could  reckon  twenty  places  fraught  with  lively  inter- 
est to  my  memory.  There  were  the  heights,  to  wmch  the 
Austrians  retreated  in  1800 :  there  was  the  spire  of  the  church, 
from  which  I  had  watched  their  movements;  there  was  the 
wood,  from  which  the  last  shot  was  fired,  before  the  armistice. 
Alas !  that  campaign  was  but  a  trifle ;  ten  years  afterwards, 
thirty  thousand  fell  in  the  great  battle  with  Napoleon,  before 
Ratisbon.  This  morning,  since  five  o'clock,  I  have  been  looking 
at  the  scene  of  action. 

"  My  first  visit  was  to  the  Scotch  College,* — ^a  dismal  visit ! 
Of  all  the  monastery,  there  are  only  two  survivors  out  of  a 
dozen,  whom  I  knew.  I  first  inquired  for  the  worthy  prelate, 
who  had  shown  a  fatherly  kindness  to  me,  when  I  was  here. 
He  died,  they  told  me,  last  April,  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age — I  scarcely  imagined  that  the  news  of  an  old 
man's  death  could  have  touched  me  so  much ;  but  I  could  not 
help  weeping  heartily,  when  I  recalled  his  benevolent  looks  and 
venerable  figure,  and  found  myself  in  the  same  Hall  where  I 
had  often  sat  and  conversed  with  him — ^admiring,  what  seemed 
so  strange  to  me,  the  most  liberal  and  tolerant  religious  senti- 
ments from  a  Roman  Cathohc  Abbot.f  Poor  old  Arbuthnot ! 
it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him.  All  Bavaria,  they  told  me, 
lamented  his  death.  He  was,  when  I  knew  him,  the  most  com- 
manding human  figure  I  ever  beheld.  His  head  was  then  quite 
white ;  but  Ids  complexion  was  fresh,  and  his  features  were  reg- 
ular and  handsome.  In  manners,  he  had  a  perpetual  suavity 
and  benevolence.  I  think  I  still  see  him  in  the  Cathedral,  with 
the  golden  cross  on  his  fine  chest,  and  hear  his  frdl,  deep  voice 
chanting  the  service. 

"  The  present  prelate  is  one  of  the  monks  I  had  known ;  he 
received  ige  with  the  little  English,  or  rather  Scotch,  whidi  h« 

♦  See  bis  Letters  from  Ratisbon,  Vol  L,  pp.  2S7  to  268. 
t  See  the  charact^,  as  described  by  the  Poet^  Vol  I,  p  248. 
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can  still  speak.  He  was  as  glad  to  see  me,  as  a  man  could  be 
in  his  situation ;  for  he  is  dying  of  schirrhoui  liver.  I  fomid 
the  Brothfurs  at  supper ;  I  inquired  for  Father  Maurus !  Dead. 
Father  Albert?  Dead.  Father  this?  Father  that? — ^but  was 
only  answered  by  a  mute  bow  of  the  head.  .  .  In  the  midst  of 
this  the  evening  bell  began  to  toll ;  the  monks  took  off  their 
cowls  ;  and,  crossing  themselves,  continued  in  prayer  for  many 
minutes,  during  which  I  had  time  for  serious  reflections !  .  .  . 

"  T.  C." 

^'Augmt  7^.— -When  I  wrote  you  last,  I  expected  immedi- 
ately to  have  embarked  in  the  Danube  for  Vienna ;  but  on  ex- 
amining my  trunk,  found  that  I  had  left  my  Lectures  at  Frank- 
fort !  Luckily  they  are  come  to  me  at  the  end  of  a  week. 
Matilda  and  Thomas  are  quite  well  at  Frank£[>rt ;  our  boy  is 
under  the  care  of  a  clergyman,  with  whom  he  is  a  day  scholar. 

"  During  the  week  I  have  been  here,  I  have  gone  occasionally 
and  taken  my  supp«r  with  the  poOT  monks,  who  are  very  hberal 
of  their  beer ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  I  was 
present  last  evening,  when  they  received  two  Lrish  monks  on 
their  way  to  Italy.  The  Irishmen  requited  their  hospitality  by 
getting  drunk,  and  behaving  in  a  manner  that  scandalized  my 
sober  countrymen.  .  .  I  have  had  my  solitude,  however,  re- 
lieved by  a  total  stranger — ^the  Secretary  of  Prince  *  *  *,  who 
calls  upon  me  daily,  and  shows  me  every  civility  in  his  power. 
He  is  a  well  informed  man,  was  tutor  to  the  Princess,  who  is  a 
bdS'bleu.  He  showed  me  through  her  library,  and  that  of  the 
Prince,  who  is  another  Lord  Spencer,  in  his  taste  for  fine  books 
and  black  letter.  .  .  .  Alas !  idl  our  schemes  of  happiness  in 

this  world  are  but  mockeries  of  the  imagination 

"T.  C." 


Vienna,  AtsgiMt  11, 1820. 
'^  I  have  been  talking  Latin  so  long,  that  I  have  hardly 
sufficient  English  left  to  tell  you  of  my  arrival  in  Vienna.  On 
Tuesday  I  embarked  at  Ratisbon,  hard  packed  with  six  other 
passengers ;  a  Jew,  a  very  plain  lady,  a  Hessian  tutor  and  his 
pupil,  with  whom  he  was  travelling,  and  two  enormous  monks, 
with  blue  coats  down  to  their  heels,  and  silver  buckles  adapted 
to  the  Patagonian  size  of  their  shoes.  .  .  But  mark  how  httle 
we  should  trust  to  appearances :  the  youth,  though  extremely 
beautiful,  turned  out  stupid  and  iminteresting ;  the  Jew,  on  the 
oth^  hand,  won  my  affections,  and  became  a  valuable  friend, 
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by  «ak3ida^ng  iorins  and  krmsien  for  me.  The  Hesrfatt  had  no 
&ttlt  but  loquacity ;  be  ^nd  tbat  the  monks  and  I  could  con- 
▼erse  in  Latin ;  and,  rejoicing  in  an  occasion  to  exert  his  Latinity, 
applied  fifty  words  where  one  would  have  sufficed.  The  monks, 
whose  guttural  pronunciation,  broad  buckles,  and  uncouth  air, 
bad  at  first  inspired  me  with  terror,  turned  out  conversible  and 
amusing  men.  .  .  A  thousand  little  incidents  that  discover  the 
temper  in  travelling,  showed  them  to  be  essentially  polite.  Our 
suppers  were,  really,  as  sociable  as  that  of  the  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims. By  day,  we  fed  on  the  stores  we  had  laid  in  at  Ratis- 
bon ;  but  at  night  we  slept  on  shore.  .  •  We  ate  our  cdd  meat 
on  wooden  fitters,  which  they  jocularly  call  the  boat's  poroe- 
lam.  The  plain  lady,  whoever  she  was,  proved  a  sensible  wo- 
man, and  a  charming  musician — so  thoroughly  musical,  that  she 
was  not  to  be  deterred  from  singing  to  herself  by  the  cwiscious- 
ness  of  bdng  in  strange  company.  She  was  called  sister  to  one 
of  the  monks.  When  observed,  she  would  stop,  and  then  go 
on  again  at  our  request,  in  ^many  a  winding  route,  of  linked 
sweetness,  long  drawn  out.'  Her  singing  was  peculiarly  de* 
Hghtful  where  the  sceneiy  through  which  we  passed  was  caleu* 
lated  to  inspire  romantic  sensations."^ 

*  *  *  *  « 

<<  Most  of  what  I  now  saw  of  the  Danube  was  new  to  me. 
I  used  to  repose  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  enjoying,  with  the 
sensation  of  gliding  along,  an  ever-movix^  picture — monasteries 
aoi  castles  on  the  tops  cl  mountami» — glens,  that  intersect  the 
shores  with  tributary  waters  rushing  into  the  Danube — woods, 
stretching  up  to  an  enormous  height,  with  oceans  of  foliage  of 
all  colors,  from  the  lightest  poplar  to  the  darkest  pine ;  and  be- 
tween these,  again,  and  the  water's  edge,  looping  pastures  and 
vineyards,  with  romantic  cottages  in  the  midst  of  them.  .  .  It 
IS  impossible,  indeed,  to  look  at  what  Nature  has  made  out  of 
rocks,  water,  and  verdure,  without  confessing  that  she  is  a  very 
beautiful  artist.  .  .  .  There  is  no  longer  any  danger  in 
passing  the  whirlpools  of  the  Danube — the  Wirbel  and  Strudel 
—though  the  roar  of  the  waters  is  considerable ;  and  tiie  boafc- 
uen  are  obliged  to  make  a  strong  effort,  and  employ  a  skilM 
pilot     An  ancient  castle,  called  the  Devil's  Tower,  stands  on 

*  "As  to  'Bomei^s  Monody"  headds in  this  letter,  *if  only  a /fw  Hmt 
are  to  be  fbmid,  what  is  tiie  use  of  transcribiog'itf  I  do  not  wish  a  copf 
unless  theioAo^MoDody  eaabe  ftnmd."  On  this  poiat  the  readet  i*  r»- 
f&rred  to  page  88  of  this  volume. 
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iOBe  ^  ibe  roekp^;  aod  9b  this  wliole  chariKter  of  the  scene  10 
wild  and  Mghtfol,  it  is  not  deficient  in  superstitions  l^ends.* 

*  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

*' At  last,  at  fire  o'cloek  in  the  evening,  we  eaught  sight  of 
the  spire  of  St  Stephen's,  and,  bj  degrees,  the  other  buildingB 
o4  Vienna.  Safe  on  shore,  I  put  up  at  the  first  good  hotel  I 
could  find,  which  is  the  sign  of  the  "  "White  Cow.  This  puts 
me  m  ipoind  of  an  Irish  Mend,  who  offered  to  bet  that  tnere 
were  seven  signs  of  bulls  i»  Dublin — the  black  bull,  the  red 
bull,  the  golden  bull,  and  so  forth :  he  ooiinted  six ;  but,  being 
at  a  loss  for  anoth^,  he  remembered  the  White  Cow.  *  Oh, 
but  that  is  a  hull  J*  '  Very  well,'  said  he, '  does  not  that  make 
^ven  bulls  in  all  f  With  this  very  instructive  anecdote,  I  must 
conclude  for  to- night." 

«  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

^^  August  IZth. —  .  .  .  Yesterday  the  heat  was  so  intense, 
that  I  could  go  no  farther  than  St.  Stephen's,  where  I  forgot  all 
my  worldly  sorrows  in  listening  to  its  beautiful  or^an.  .  .  . 
AU  Saturday  was  employed  in  searching  for  lodgings ;  and,  as 
the  noise  of  the  streets  is  dreadful,  the  difficulty  was  to  find 

any  place  within  a  tolerable  distance  of  the  library 

In  spite  of  all  I  had  heard  of  the  cheapness  of  lodgings  here, 
all  the  quiet  and  decent  places  were  very  dear.  .  .  After  I 
had  climbed  a  thousand  stairs,  and  imdergone  all  possible  hor- 
rors, from  listening  to  the  chopping  of  wood,  that  sounds  in- 
cessantly in  Vienna,  and  the  crashing  of  wheels,  I  resorted  in 
the  last  stage  to  the  suburbs.  But  Siere  also  I  was  for  hours 
inquiring  in  vain.  At  length,Jttst  as  I  was  returning  home  to 
the  *  White  Cow'  in  despair,  1  found  most  excellent,  and,  for 
their  appearance,  most  reasonable  apartments  at  four  pounds  a 
month,  but  furnished  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  Ambassador 
called  up<m  me,  I  should  not  wish  better  to  receive  him  in.  All 
the  furniture  is  mounted  with  gilding,  mirrors,  cupids  in  bronze, 

fkai^oles,  or  Jeering  -dolls,  as  the  man  called  them,  suspended 
om  the  roof.  J5ut,  as  pride  always  comes  before  a  fall,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  hunibled  for  all  this  prosperity!  Each  of 
my  rooms  is  twenty  feet  square,  and  my  bed-room  looks  over 
,g«rdi^)s.    Was  ever  poet  so  lodged  ?    For  this  good  fortune  I 


-~-A, 


*  Here  die  MS,  presents  some  spechneDB  of  these  kgeods,  m. :  Biibep 
Bnmo,  DurrensteiD,  E^shttpd  Oeeur  de  LioD,4md  Blondel,  which,  once  Camp- 
bell floade  this  deeoent)  have  been  rendered  £uxuliar  in  vaxkms  tours  and 

Vol.  II. — 6 
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am  indebted  to  the  assiduity  of  a  PoHsh  gentleman  of  t^ 
name  of  Oasimir,  who  has  shown  me  all  possible  attention." 

*  *  *  *  * 

"This  morning  I  went  once  more  to  range  the  city;  but  the 
heat  was  so  suffocating  that,  after  climbing  to  the  top  of  St. 
Stephen's— and  it  is  higher  than  St.  Paul's— I  had  only  foiti- 
tude  to  visit  the  Armories.  The  view  from  the  cathedral  is 
very  magnificent;  and  makes,  I  think,  excepting  Edinburgh, 
the  finest  panorama  I  have  ever  seen.  In  one  direction,  about 
six  miles  off,  you  see  the  village  of  Aspem,  and  island  of  Lo- 
bau,  where  Buonaparte  retreated  and  built  his  bridge  to  attack 
the  Austrians.  Tlie  whole  battle  must  have  been  distinctly 
visible  with  glasses  from  this  tower.  The  enormous  bell,  made 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks  in  the  siege,  when  Sobieski  de- 
feated them,  sounded  whilst  we  were  in  the  steeple.  Its  tongue 
is  nearly  a  ton  weight." 

*  ■     *  *  *  * 

"  14tth, — Poor  Casimir !  I  ought  to  learn  fortitude  from 
seeing  such  a  being  always  cheerful  and  contented.  I  am  yet 
in  the  strength  of  life — ^he  is  fifty-seven.  He  has  been  ^yq 
times  wounded  in  battle,  and  showed  me  his  scars,  which  are 
severe.  His  life  has  been  one  tissue  of  hardships ;  and  he  hajs 
now  a  family  to  support,  by  running  about  with  strangers  for  a 
couple  of  shillings,  and  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day. 
Often  out  of  employment — pushed  about  by  insolent  waiters, 
at  the  hotels  where  he  serves — yet  this  poor  fellow  never  ap- 
pealed to  my  pity ;  and  showed  me  his  wounds  only  to  con- 
vince me  that  he  had  been  a  brave  soldier.  He  told  me  a 
singular  circumstance  of  his  being  once  shot  by  a  French  vl- 
dette,  with  a  candle  instead  of  a  bullet ;  and  this  wound,  he 
said,  was  the  worst  of  all  he  had  received."  .  .  .  "Well, 
I  have  this  evening  entered  my  lodgings,  parted  with  my  Pole, 
and  have  nothing  for  my  companion  but  a  Hungarian  Grammar. 
I  shall  not  study  the  language ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  it 
contains  some  original  and  characteristic  poetry.*     ... 

"T.  C." 

The  Poet's  arrival  in  the  Austrian  capital  was  publicly  an- 
nounced, the  friends  of  genius  were  invited  to  bid  him  wel- 
come, and  an  elegant  translation  of  his  "Mariners,"  with  a 

*  See  specimen  of  Hmigariim  War  Songs,  Vol  L    ^kooa,  1800-t. 
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Tery  oompHmentary  notioe  of  his  Poems  and  Lectures,  appeared 
in  one  of  the  leading  journals.  The  grand  object,  it  was  added, 
with  which  he  had  come  to  Vienna,  was  to  collect  materiab  for 
a  voluminous  work  on  Carman  literature.^ 

The  following  letter  presents  a  brief,  but  interesting  summary 
of  his  residence  and  impressions :— r- 

**  Vienna,  September  29,  1820. 
'S  .  .  I  have  been  as  much  alarmed  as  you  could  be 
at  the  reports  of  the  soldiery  having  taken  an  interest  in  Her 
Majesty.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  extremes  meet.  Here,  the 
courtier  will  not  speak  out  on  the  subject ;  for  the  Cabinet  of 
V.  never  quarrels,  unless  there  is  something  to  be  got  by  quar- 
relling ;  but  its  opinion  is  known  to  be  utterly  hostile  to  the 
trial.  One  of  them  said  to  me,  *  It  is  too  bad  in  your  K.  to  pub- 
lish the  actions  of  a  woman  so  highly  born.  We  all  know  that 
Maria  Theresa — that  the  Empress  Catharine — that  Maria  Antoi- 
nette— that,  &c.,  <fec.  But  nobody  until  now  ever  dared  to  drag 
down  royal  personages  to  be  disgraced  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world.'  This  is  the  general — though  rather  the  muttered  than 
spoken — opinion  of  all  the  grandees  here :  so  you  see  that  the 
Courts  of  Germany  and  St  Giles*  exactly  accord  in  their  senti- 
ments !  You  hate  the  English  Radicals — so  do  I.  But  there 
is  a  system  here  that  carries  radicalism  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
There  is  a  ministry  that  tries,  upon  principle,  to  eradicate  every 
germ  of  liberal  opinion — that  naturally,  and  in  spite  of  a  des- 
potic government,  springs  up  under  the  increasing  light  of 
human  intelligence. 

"  I  was  introduced  to  the  Prime-Minister,  and  might  have 
ffone  to  his  evening  parties :  but  I  have  read  the  books  and 
journals  published  imder  his  sanction ;  I  know  the  system  on 
which  he  acts,  and  have  so  profound  a  ccmtempt  and  aUiorrence 
for  that  system,  that  I  wish  to  see  nothing  of  him,  or  of  his 
satellites.  Of  course,  however,  I  adhere  to  the  old  prudent  idea, 
which  I  adopted  on  my  arrival  ia  Glermany — ^never  to  trouble 
any  one  with  my  political  opinions.    A  stranger  has  no  right  to 

♦  "Hctt  Thomas  Campbell  [gebwen  zu  Glasgow,  1778],  Professor,  Aa, 
«fec,  lustwandelt  jetzt  in  den  fruchtbaren  Gefilden  der  deutschen  Literatur, 
nod  befindet  sich  gegenwartig  in  Wien's  Mauera.  Er  ist  jetzt  beschaftigt, 
Materialen  za  einemgrosaen  Werke  aUffemein4iterari9chen  InhaltB,  zu  sam- 
meln.  Wir  glauben,"  Ac^&fi,  Here  foUows  a  literal  and  siririted  touosla- 
:tioD  of  the  "  Mariners,^  beginning :— ^ 

**  Var  Kriegessegler  Englands ! 
Die  ihr£ebam*Mlien8eeBb6wa<ait»"  ^  [page  lOSA.] 
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i^stermed^ *w^  the  woretgoy^mttKOfttbBt  be  mt^imKit  iS^ 
iirkiist  lie  is  proi^etAd  by  ^^  goverimetit  But  I  oatmot  help 
making  my  own  observfttions  in  silence^  The  p€4iGe  is  good  in 
Austria;  but  then  their  government  is  nothing  but  poUee,  It 
has  no  poli(^,  nor  principle,  that  an  Englishman  can  view  inth- 
out  disgust.  The  press  is  not  only  under  «  censor,  but  it  is 
prostituted  to  inculcate  servile  principles.  •  ^  •  ^  Gentz*  and 
Frederick  Schlegel,  and  a  knot  of  literary  men,  are  enlisted,  with 
splendid  abilities,  but  venal,  unblushing  impudence,  to  inculcate 
the  e^aet  principles  that  reigned  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
They  preach  on  the  advantages  of  Feudal  servitude,  and  tiie  hap- 
piness of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Church  had  not  yet  lost  its 
power.  It  was  lately  proposed,  in  earnest,  to  forbid  the  use  of 
the  Classics  in  schools  and  colleges,  as  they  taught  revoluticoiary 
doctrines !  All  these  efforts,  however,  to  put  back  the  human 
mind,  is  so  far  from  serving  the  intended  purpose,  that  it  is  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  disgust  and  disaffectbn  among  a  people  who 
are  naturally  peaceable,  and  passive,  almost  to  imbecility. 
/  "  I  dined  lately  in  company  with  a  Professor  oi  the  College  of 
Gratz,  in  Styria,  whose  labors,  in  a  long  historical  work,  which 
he  was  about  to  pubHsh,  were  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  his 
literary  and  private  fortune  ruined,  because  he  introduced  a 
sentiment  on  government  translated  from  our  historian  Eobert- 
8on.  A  liberal  man.  Von  Hammer, — ^for  there  are  some  even 
here — ^said  to  the  Mini^r  and  to  Gentz,  who  is  his  oracle,  *  Ex- 
punge, if  you  please,  the  offensive  sentence ;  but  pray  let  tha 
poor  man  publish  his  book.'  *  No,'  said  Q^ntz ;  *  I  don't  see 
any  necessity  for  his  publishing  at  aU.' 

*  *  ^  *  * 

'^  I  have  found  a  kind  friend  in  the  Countess  H.  All  Yieniia 
speaks  not  only  well,  but  reverentially  of  Iwr.  She  is  majestic, 
like  Mrs.  Siddons,  but  very  natural  and  gentle,  an  €xcell^t«dio- 
lar — ^for  she  helped  me  out  with  a  quotation  from  Cicero,  yet 
perfectly  unassuming,  almost  to  timidity.  Her  house  is  the 
rendezvous  of  the  best  society  in  Vienna;  and  she  made  me 
promise  to  come  every  evening.  When  I  arrive,  I  ftid  herseatr 
ed  in  foil  glory  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  where  the  plaee 
beside  her  is  reserved  for  me.     .    .    .    Here  you  meet  anum- 

*  In  tiie  **'Ufe  of  Sir  James  Macldirtofih,''  is  wme  io^etetdiDg  correspon- 
dence  between  this  talented  writ^  and  Sir  James.  Itr  spedeiDg  ot  fab 
pc^cal  adversaries,  it  was  usual  widi  Oampbell  ta  ezfffesB  toifjelf  stroog^T 
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bof  of  die  Pt>H8h  Bobilit7»  of  wbom  th«  ^vtoaa^  are  extnmelj 
beautiful.  The  men  are  mor«  like  Englishmen  than  any  fMraigneia 
I  have  seen.  It  is  curious  to  find  myself  at  home  amongst 
them,  and  receiving  mvitatioBS  to  call  upon  them,  should  I  ever 
be  at  Warsaw !  * 

"  During  a  day  I  spent  at  the  Countess's  house,  she  took  me 
to  the  height  called  the  *  Fountain  of  the  Thorn,'  where  we  had 
a  most  mf^nificent  view  of  the  course  of  the  Danube,  from  the 
walls  of  Vienna  to  the  mountains  of  Hungary.  Our  party  par- 
took of  a  collation  on  the  side  of  a  beautiful  hill,  where  we 
looked  over  woods  on  the  fine  proepec^  and  sat  surrounded  by 
beds  of  mignonette,  whidi  was  fragrant  enough  to  regale  even 
my  dull  senses.  ...  I  have  written  a  few  lines  to  the  Countess 
on  the  subject,  whidi  I  will  show  you  when  we  meet. 

"  I  have  found  an  excellent  friend — ^for  so  I  may  truly  call 
him — ^in  Von  Hammer,  a  member  of  Ui«  Aulic  Council,  and  of 
celebrity  as  an  Oriental  scholar.  He  has  translated  my  '  lines 
on  a  Scene  in  Argyllshire : '  anoilier  Hterary  man  has  translated 

*  Ye  Mariners ;  *  and  both  have  appeared  in  the  Vienna  papers. 

*  The  Exile  of  Erin'  has  been  ten  years  translated ;  and,  would 
you  believe  it?  *The  Pleasures  of  Hope'  was  translated  into 
Danish  three  years  i^o,  and  the  translator  is  to  sup  with  me 
to-night.  It  has  been  a  great  loss  to  me  that  the  Archduke 
John  has  been  absent :  he  is  Von  H.'s  particular  friend,  and,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  a  friend  to  liberal  principles."  .  .  .  "  I 
have  seen  the  Comedies  and  Tr^edies  of  Vienna.  I  know  not 
which  are  the  more  tiresome.  Thej  have  good  actors ;  but,  in 
my  ear,  the  discord  of  the  language  defies  all  power  of  graceful 
recitation.  ...  I  have  been  at  our  Ambassadcwr's  since  I  wrote. 
At  a  very  large  party,  I  was  the  only  Englishman  presented,  for- 
mally, to  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  and  to  every  person  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  room — except  the  Duke  of  C,  who,  however, 
came  up  to  me  himself  and  said  he  knew  that  I  lived  at  Syden- 
ham, and.  that  it  was  a  very  pleasant  society.  I  fmoj  H.  R.  H. 
must  have  heard  this  through  Mr.  A*  He  look^  ve ly  princely, 
and  was  very  pleasant.  There  is  a  laugh  here,  at  present, 
against  an  illustrious  personage,  who,  it  is  said,  askc^i  N^)oleon's 
vrife,  if  she  resided  constantly  at  Vienna?  and  if  she  was  not 
marred  to  the  Archduke  Louis,  who  is  he?  unde !  •  .  .  I  expect 
to  leave  Vienna  in  a  few  days.  T.  C." 

*  This  daily  intenxnirsa  with  the  Fol«9  xeviyod  all  his  youthful  ardor  in 
tiidr  eaiise,  wad,  a(Ur  a  Isw  years,  led  to  bit  founding  the  Pdish  Amogi* 
atioD  in  L^idoa 
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The  following  are  the  lines  addressed  to  the  Polish  Countess 

R ski:— 

"  Though  I  honor  you  at  heart, 

More  than  these  poor  lines  can  tell ; 
Tet  I  cannot  bear  to  part 

With  a  ccmunon,  odd  *  &rewell  !* 
We  are  strangers — far  remote 

Jn  descent,  and  speech,  and  dime ; 
Yet,  when  first  we  met,  I  thought 
We  were  fiiends  of  ancient  time  I 

Oh,  how  long  shall  I  delight 

In  the  memory  of  that  nunn, 
When  we  climbed  the  Danube's  height 

To  the  Fountain  of  the  Thom  1  * 
And  beheld  his  waves,  and  islands 

All  glittering  in  the  sun — 
And  Vienna's  gorgeous  towers, 

To  the  Mountains  oi  the  Hun  1 

l^ere  was  gladness  -in  the  sky, 

There  was  verdure  all  around ; 
And  where'er  it  turned,  the  eye 

Looked  (m  rich,  historic  ground ! 
0*er  Aspem's  field  of  glory 

l^ocm's  purple  haze  was  cast; 
And  the  hills  f  of  Turkish  story 

Teemed  with  visions  of  the  past  I 

But  it  was  not  mute  creation, 

Nor  the  land  s  Mstoric  pride. 
That  inspired  my  heart's  emotion. 
On  that  lovely  mountain's  side : 
But  that  you  hsid  deigned  to  guide  me, 
And,  benignant  and  serene, 

R —ski  J  stood  beside  me. 

Like  the  Genius  of  the  scene  1 

T.  0,  J3eptember,  1820." 
♦  *  *  «  *  *  * 

Taking  leave  of  Vienna,  and  the  great  library  in  which  he 
had  spent  most  of  his  time,  Canipbell  retraced  his  steps  through 
Bavaria  to  Ulm ;  and  on  the  1st  of  November  found  himself 
once  more  in  the  society  of  his  friends  at  Bonn.  Further  parti- 
culars of  his  homeward  journey  occur  in  the  following  letters : 

♦  A  mountain  overlooking  the  island  scenery  of  the  Danube,  near  Vienna, 
to  which  the  Poet  was  conducted  by  his  noble  friend 

{The  battle-ground  where  the  Turks  were  defeated  by  J(^in  Sobiedd. 
A  romantic  hist(»T  of  this  amiable  and  accomplished  lady  is  given  in 
a  letter  firom  Campbell  to  Mra  Flertdier,  of  Edinbuigh,  in  Novonber  of 
this  year,  page  1^0. 
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Feimxfqbt,  Oetcb^  12, 1820. 
'^  I  came  from  Viemia  as  &r  as  Ratisbon,  in  company 
with  Captain  Batty,  of  the  Guards — ^brother  of  the  lady  who 

sketched  the  Italian  scenes  which  F.  so  much  admires 

I  had  detennined  to  pass  the  last  month  of  our  stay  in  Germany 
at  Frankfort ;  but  the  letter  I  sent  to  Matilda  did  not  reach  her ; 
and  on  my  arrival,  we  could  £nd  no  lodgings  to  suit  us.  She 
is  anxious  to  get  over  a  part  of  the  journey  towards  Calais,  and 
to  be  nearer  England ;  and  to  be  nearer  England  is  also  a  deli- 
cious thought  to  me To-morrow  I  hope  to  be  again  on 

the  Bhine,  and  the  next  evening  to  see  once  more  my  lovely 
island  of  the  Nonnenwerder.* 

''Boicir,  Nontmber  %  1820. 
^  I  write  to  you  in  high  spirits,  elated  by  finding  myself 
nearer  England.  I  staid  three  days  at  Frankfort,  and  descended 
the  Rhine  where  the  Nonnenwerder,  the  Rolandseck,  and  the 
Seven  Mountains  showed  themselves  in  their  best  k)oks,  smiling 
under  autumnal  sunshine.  Their  tints  were  varied ;  they  had 
not  the  foil,  rich,  blazing  verdure,  which  they  wore  in  summer; 
but  their  mellow,  pensive  beauty  looked  very  touching.  It  was 
like  that  of  some  fine  fEUse  one  has  admired  in  youth,  and  cannot 
cease  loving  when  past  its  prime.  I  only  touched  at  Bonn, 
thinking  it  but  due  to  my  worthy  friends  to  bid  them  good  bye ; 
but  when  I  talked  of  setting  off  next  day,  they  laughed  in  my 
face,  and  said  it  was  *  impossible!'  and  that,  if  persuasion  failed, 
they  must  employ  force. 

*"I  have  been  very  happy,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  renewing 
my  acquaintance  with  the  '  literaries*  of  the  place.  They  show- 
ed me  a  new  instance  of  attention,  by  inviting  me  to  a  public 
dinner  given  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment  stationed  here,  and 
setting  me  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Rector,  next  to  the  Colonel- 

**  But  why  80  raah  has  she  ta*en  the  veil 
In  yoo  Nonnemoerdei't  doisten  pale  9 

For  her  vow  had  scarce  been  sworn, 
And  the  f&tal  mantle  o'er  her  flung, 
When  the  Drachenfels  to  a  trumpet  rung — 

Twas  her  own  dear  warrior's  horn  I 

**  Wo— wo !  each  heart  shall  bleed — shall  break  1 
She  would  have  hung  upon  his  neck, 

Had  he  come  but  yester  even ! 
And  he  had  clasped  those  peerless  charms, 
That  shall  never,  never  fill  nis  arms — 

Or  meet  him  but  in  heaven  T — The  Brave  Boland. 
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Cotfatbaiidant,  Coutit  D.  We  had  a  splendid  repast  Tlie 
TrtiOie  body  of  the  University,  and  many  of  the  students  in  their 
old  picturesque  costume,  were  present.  Some,  of  the  toasts 
argued  a  very  good  understanding  between  the  literary  and 
military  men.  The  Colonel — a  man  universsdly  esteemed  for 
his  patriotism — told  me  very  frankly  that  Prussia  was  too  en- 
lightened to  be  an  arbitrary  government ;  and  that  I  should 
live  to  hear  of  its  becoming  a  free  and  legitamately  reformed 
country.  ...  It  was  very  amiable  to  see  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant Professors,  with  their  respective  Doctors  of  Theolc^, 
meeting  together  with  every  mark  of  cordiality. 

"  My  joy  at  the  prospect  of  returning  home  is  very  great ; 
but  it  is  damped  by  the  fear  of  returning  with  some  of  the 
objects  of  my  journey  but  imperfectly  fulfilled.  For  my  pur- 
pose, Leipsic  should  have  been  my  head-quarters ;  it  is  there, 
alone,  that  one  can  pi<^  up  all  sorts  of  books.  ...  I  am  anxious 
to  leave  Thomas*  at  Bonn ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing- a  boarding-house,  and  he  is  too  voung  to  be  trusted  in 
lodgings.  ^ 

'^  The  publie  news  from  England  are  so  disagreeable,  that  I 
scarcely  like  to  allude  to  them.  Here  we  have  nothing  publiqly 
important,  exeept  that  the  diamonds  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Co- 
logne, valued  at  £30,000,  were  stolen  one  fine  dark  night,  and 
b31  the  Catholic  world  has  been  terrified  at  the  sacrilege.  How 
long  would  80  many  diamonds  remain  in  a  church  in  Eugl^id, 
guarded  only  by  religious  awe,  and  a  few  iron  bolts  I  Now 
the  old  women  of  Cologne  go  to  look  at  the  poor  Kings  m  their 
niches,  bereft  of  all  their  finery,  and  weep,  with  no  consolation, 
but  that  the  thieves  will  be  roasted  in  the  other  world  ! — We 
shall  set  out  from  this  about  the  21st,  so  as  to  reach  London 
before  the  month  expires,  allowing  a  day  or  two  for  bad  weather 
at  Calais.  T,  C." 

♦  It  was  ultimately  arranged  that  he  should  live  with  I>r.  Meyer,  where 
he  would  have  all  the  advantages  of  private  tuitkn  and  public  mstructioa 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RETURN  FROM  GERBfANY. 

During  the  last  week  spent  at  Bonn,  Campbell  had  the  pain 
of  witnessing  the  susp^ision,  oa  political  charges,  of  two  of  the 
prolisssorB  who  had  vied  with  each  other  in  snowing  him  kind- 
ness; and  this  probably  hastened  his  departure.  Placing  lus 
son,  then  in  his  sixteenUi  year,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Meyer,  he 
exchanged  a  hasty  farewell  with  his  friends,  and  started  for 
England.  Of  his  journey  homewards,  he  has  left  no  particulars ; 
but  ihB  following  letter  to  "Mx^  Fletcher  will  in  some  measure 
BupjJy  the  deficiency : — 

"London,  Ncneniber  14^  1820. 
''From  month  to  month,  my  dear  Mrs*  Fletdi^,  I  most 
ei|]|wbly  broke  my  intention  of  sending  you  an  account  of  my 
peregiinalions,  in  which  I  had  the  vanity  to  think  that  you 
ought  be  interested.  As  if  to  punish  that  sin  of  omission,  I  now 
jfind  myself  almost  disabled  from  writing.  On  the  19tii,  Mrs.  0. 
and  I  were  overtnr&ed  in  the  Dover  coadi ;  she  happily  escaped 
witliout  injury ;  but  my  shoulder  was  so  much  bruised,  that  I 
ffas  co&fined  for  days  in  the  first  inn  to  whidi  I  could  be  eon- 
Yeyed.  We  ^one  to  town  yesterday ;  but,  without  intending  a 
pky  upon  the  word,  I  can  give  you  but  a  laiM  account  of 
aiy  adventures,  yet  I  saw  mudi  that  interested  aad  delighted 
me.*    »    •    «    . 

^*One  of  my  friends  at  Bonn  is  married  to  an  excellent  wo- 
man, the  nieee  of  Dr.  Fothagill.  At  her  house  I  met  an  Slnglish 
iady  whose  reeemUance  to  you,  it  seems,  is  celebrated:  her 
Bame  is  Golluison ;  she  was  only  passing  on  her  way  to  Swit- 
zerland. I  always  felt  I  had  mu<di  affection  for  you,  but  then 
laost  particularly  when  Mrs.  0.  brought  you  in  so  lively  a 
fSdumer  to  my  recdlection,  tmd  as  if  it  w^e  bdbre  my  eyes. 
Scklegel  was  xA  our  society,  the  only  evening  I  spent  in  Mrs. 
Cs  oompany.     I  was  nc^  a  little  proud  of  my  country-woman, 

*l¥hfltlQa0WBinthel|B.ii«Tecapil)iiktk}Q  of  ^fae  ta«r  alicaify  des- 
cnbed  in  the  preceding  letters. 
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and  still  more  proud  when  I  reflected  that  her  better  likeness 
had  been  my  friend  these  twenty  years.     This,  said  I,  is  not  an 
old  friend  with  a  new  face,  but  a  new  friend  with  an  old  one. 
%  It  nc  *  * 

"  After  an  enchanting  journey  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  I 
left  Mrs.  Campbell  and  my  son  to  the  care  of  a  friendly  family 
at  Frankfort,  and  made  a  tour  as  far  as  Vienna.  I  was  there 
disappointed  in  finding  all  the  people  to  whom  I  carried  intro- 
ductions either  out  of  town  or  leaving  it ;  and  I  remained  three 
weeks  with  no  other  society  than  that  of  a  Jewish  poet,*  with 
whom  I  was  reading  Hebrew.  This  Hebrew  bard,  by  the  way, 
has  translated  my  poems  into  German,  and  is  publishing  them 
at  Vienna.  At  last  Lord  Stuart,  our  Ambassador,  came  to 
town  ;  and  at  his  house  I  had  occasional  society :  but  my  good 
fortune  was  not  complete  till  I  got  an  invitation  from  the  Count- 
ess R ski,  whose  house  is  the  very  focus  of  literary  society. 

She  is  a  highly  accomplished  and  learned  woman — ^majestic  and 
beautiful  in  her  person,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  estim- 
able characters  that  ever  adorned  society.  Her  history  is  very 
singular :  Her  father,  a  Polish  nobleman,  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold, under  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre.  She  was  thrown  an 
wphan  on  the  streets  of  Paris.  A  poor  shoemaker  took  her 
.£ito  his  house.  One  day  as  she  was  playing  at  the  door,  the 
Russian  Ambassador  was  struck  with  the  (mild's  beauty,  and 
asked  her  name.  She  was  but  eight  years  old,  but  tiistinctly  told 
him  her  story.  He  took  her  home  in  his  carriage,  and  recom- 
mended her  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  immediately 
provided  for  her,  and  on  her  coming  of  age  gave  her  a  hand- 
some portion.  Unhappily  she  was  married  very  young  to  a 
madman,  who  lives  estranged  from  her  in  a  very  profligate  man- 
ner in  the  East.  .  .  But  in  Vienna,  where  female  character 
is  not  spared,  she  Uves  not  only  respected  but  revered.  I  can 
never  forget  the  friendship  of  this  excellent  woman.     .     .    . 

"  On  my  return  to  Bonn,  I  resided  nearly  another  month 
among  my  dear  friends  of  the  University.  Their  pleasant  man- 
ner of  life — their  brotherly  affection  for  each  other — their  social 
parties,  had  afforded  me  constant  pleasure ;  when,  all  at  once, 
the  general  happiness  was  overcast  by  a  decree  from  the  King 
of  Prussia,  suspending  Amdt  and  Welcher  from  their  professor- 
ships.   By  this  time  I  fear  poor  Amdt  may  be  in  a  dungeon. 

*  Henr  C!oheD,  who  translated  ^  The  H«rin<ra«''  in  one  of  tiie  literaiy 
Journals  of  Vienna. 
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His  crime  is  having  reminded  the  king  of  his  promise  to  give 
the  people  a  Constitution.  He  is  a  man  all  made  of  heart  and 
truth ;  eloquent  and  energetic  as  a  man,  and  simple  as  a  child. 
When  the  Germans  rose  against  the  French,  his  personal  influ- 
ence was  rated  at  the  value  of  an  army,  and  Buonaparte  set  a 
price  upon  Jiis  head.  Welcher  is  an  eminent  Greek  scholar ;  as 
a  politician,  the  most  moderate  and  candid  I  ever  heard  ^  and 
as  a  man,  the  most  amiable.  I  called  upon  him  the  day  the 
suspension  arrived,  when  he  told  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes — *  I 
give  you  my  solemn  word  of  honor,  that  I  have  not  uttered  or 
written  one  seditious  word;  and  this  persecution  equals  any 
thing  in  the  records  of  the  Inquisition.'  T.  C/* 

With  Campbell's  return  to  England  commenced  the  duties 
of  editorship;  for,  although  not  called  upon  for  actual  service 
until  the  new  year,  he  had  to  make  all  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  a  fresh  start  with  the  periodical ;  and  his  responsibilities 
were  in  proportion  to  the  high  expectations  which  the  public 
announcement  of  his  name  as  editor  had  excited.  His  firet  ob- 
ject was  to  select  an  efficient  staff;  and  with  this  view  he  wrote 
to  many  of  his  old  friends,  explaining  the  nature  of  his  under- 
taking, the  terms  of  remuneration,  and  soliciting  their  support. 
In  this  way  the  list  of  contributors  was  soon  Sled  up  to  his 
satisfaction.  A  few,  however,  and  these  of  very  high  standing 
in  the  literature  of  the  day,  were  not  so  easily  brought  over ; 
and  among  the  letters  of  those  who  answered  his  application  for 
**  monthly  articles,"  by  query,  friendly  counsel,  or  delicate  eva- 
sion, were  the  foUowing : — 

«FoeTAN,2)<fc.  18, 1820. 
**  What  line  of  conduct  do  yon  mean  to  hold  on  the  subject  of  re- 
liffionf  I  beg  yon  to  be  quite  explicit  on  this  point  One  snlnect  it  is  in 
your  power  to  treat  with  great  advantage — I  mean  that  of  Germany — 
upon  which  there  is  much  ignorance  and  much  curiosity.  Make  the  proceed- 
ings of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  South  America,  shcn^  and  separate  articles  in 
e^h  number — digesting  ihe  important  information  into  your  own  narrative. 
Remember,  also,  that  a  Mag.  is  not  supported  by  papers  evincing  tcit  and 
geniuB;  but  by  the  height  of  the  tide  at  London  Bridge—by  the  price  of 
oats,  and  by  any  sudden  elevation  or  depressicm  in  the  price  of  Doihng- 
peas.  If  your  Mag.  succeeds,  it  will  do  so  as  much  by  tne  diligence  and 
discretion  you  will  impress  upon  your  nature,  as  by  the  talents  with  which 
you  are  bom.  As  for  me,  I  am  rusticated — ^indolent— cut  off  from  the  so- 
ciety of  clever  men — and  engaged  in  the  E.  R.  But  answer  my  question, 
and  I  will  take  time  to  consicfir  the  matter.  .  .  .  Will  any  political 
changes  take  place  soon  in  Germany  ?  Can  you  promise  us  any  decapita- 
tion of  High-lJutch  Princes  \  What  will  happen  here  i  Any  thiM  mwe 
than  fresh  restrictions  and  fresh  taxes  ?    .    .    .  Tours,        S.  S.* 
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«S*vaM,fnotkte]. 
"  lA  any  capadty,  editorial  or  otlierwise,  1  i^ould  bate  mat  pl^ 
•an  and  pride  in  placing  mr  name  l^edde  yonn  in  any  nnd^wiDg  what- 
ever. But  tbe  few  hours  uiat  the  world  leayes  me  are  barely  sijfficient 
for  myself^  without  admitting  of  any  works  of  supererogatioa  f<Hr  others. 
.  .  .  The  truth  is,  I  have  of  late,  given  myself  up  to  pleasure  and  dwelt 
carelessly.  So  that,  though  there  Is  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  the  li^ 
akirmisfamg  whidi  you  propose,  t.  e.,  in  your  company,  it  is,  for  tiie  present, 
at  least,  completely  oat  of  the  question.  ...  T.  M." 

Notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  the  editor  entered 
Upon  his  task  with  alacrity,  and  made  a  strong  muster  for  Feb- 
ruary. The  papers  for  that  month  showed  very  clearly  the  in- 
fluence of  a  new  directing  power ;  and  so  fer  the  promise  ^ven 
to  the  pubhc  was  redeemed.  In  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,  Campbell 
found  an  able  and  zealous  coadjutor ;  and  from  the  day  it  started, 
imtil  the  editorship  passed  into  other  hands,  the  New  Monthly 
kept  the  field  against  all  competitoiB.  Still  ^xious,  howevw, 
to  increase  his  force,  and  insure  the  publisher  against  all  risk, 
we  find  him  constantly  reminding  his  friends  that  he  had  **  an 
arduous  undertaking  in  hand,"  and  *'  calculated  on  their  steady 
support."  Addressing  himself  to  one  who  had  both  the  power 
and  the  disposition  to  serve  the  cause,  he  writes — "  If  you  or 
your  brother  should  have  any  desultory  pieces  lying  by  you,  or 
should  be  disposed  to  employ  a  leisure  hour  in  bestowing  an 
essay  upon  me,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ttpenty  fears*  fiiendship  to 
solicit  such  a  favor.  When  I  speak  o(  the  hb^rality  of  my  pub- 
lisher, don't  imagine  that  I  can  wickedly  fancy  anything  so  base 
of  you  as  that,  if  love  will  not  bring  your  aid,  lucre  will.  No, 
my  dear  friend,  it  is  to  put  you  in  possession  of  a  fact  which 
you  may  state  with  discretion  to  any  Hterary  man  of  talent  who 
might  seem  to  you  likely  to  become  my  correspondent  in  the 
Journal." 

DuHng  the  spring  months,  we  find  him  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  Journal,  the  pages  of  which  were  now  the 
record  of  his  literary  life.  To  be  able  to  reside  within  the  im- 
mediate sphere  of  his  new  duties,  he  exdianged  his  house  at 
Sydenham  for  private  lodgings  in  Margaret-street,  until  a  pe^^ 
manent  residence  could  be  found.  There  he  received  and  con- 
6ulted  with  his  friends ;  cultivated  acquaintance  with  literary 
men  of  all  parties  ;  answered  correspondents ;  paused  contri- 
butions ;  wrote  new  and  revised  old  p«^rs ;  and,  in  short,  iden- 
tified his  own  reputation  and  interests  with  those  of  ihe 
Magazine.  Thus,  a  new  principle  of  vitality  was  infused  into  its 
pages ;  and,  adverting  to  the  success  of  his  Journal,  an  illus- 
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trioni  brother  poet,  then  aln>oad,  tells  Mm : — **  I  htttd  bad  ati 
oecasional  gihnpse  of  your  Ma^^  and  Enjoyed,  as  I  always  do, 
erery  moyemdnt  of  your  Muse,  whether  ia  prose  or  verse — 
^quicqfUd  agii^  quocunqu^  vtsti^  verUV  I  hope  Coibum 
ImoWB,  as  be  ought,  the  value  of  these  m<Hithly  drafU  on  im- 
mortality." 

The  editorial  e^nrespoudence  of  this  periend  is  too  much  tiuo- 
tured,  perhaps,  wkh  political  sentiment  and  opinion  to  interest 
tJie  genend  reader;  but  the  fdlowing  extracts,  from  his  more 
private  letters,  are  sufficiently  characteristic : 

"6S  BfARftARICT^yrRKBt,  JtUy  16,  1821. 

"  My  second  part  (rf  the  Lecture*  for  this  month  goes  in 
against  the  grain:  few  people  understand  the  Jint;  so  I  am 
trying  to  make  the  second  more  explicable.  .  .  .  My  zealous 
Fosoolo  fights  all  about  for  me :  he  said  to  me  publicly  yester- 
day— *  I  never  read  a  sentence  of  your  Lecture  which  does  not 
appear  to  me  true,  and  from  which  I  cannot  deduce  some  other 
trutV 

**  H.  called  on  me  to-day.  We  lidked  of  Vienna.  I  men- 
tioned T.,  whom,  in  my  travels  in  Hungary,  I  delivered  from 
an  enchanted  castle  of  the  Turks.  But  oh,  sad  human  nature, 
to  what  art  thou  &lien  in  my  esteem  I  H.,  whom  I  always  like, 
because  she  is  warm-hearted  to  me,  is  a  person  I  cannot  laugh 
at ;  but  T.  used  to  shake  with  laughter,  though  natursdly  seri- 
ous, whenever  we  mentioned  H. ;  yet  I  fully  believe  they  write 
to  one  another  as  two  beloved  friends  I  .  ,  .  Oh,  you  people  of 
fashion !  What  a  £sbe  brood  you  are  I  How  thankful  ought 
we  to  be  when  we  can  count  on  the  affection  of  those  whom  we 
really  know  !  The  remembrance  of  such  friends  supports  us 
against  a  tdal  more  than  all  sq>aration  from  the  world — a  sepa- 
ration from  themselves !  .  .  ." 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  Thomas — not  very  comfortable.  He 
talks  of  his  wish  to  go  to  sea ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
when  a  young  man  talks  "  of  liking  to  go  to  seAy^  he  must  feel 
himself  dispc^ed  to  do  no  great  good  on  land*  T.  C' 

Campbell  was  now  obliged,  by  the  duties  of  his  editorship,  to 
have  a  fixed  residence  in  town ;  and,  with  manifest  regret,  took 
a  final  leave  of  Sydenham.  lu  this  step  he  acted,  not  from 
choice  but  necessity ;  and  few  who  knew  him  before,  and  after 

*  Bee  'Efew  Monthly  Ifagaiatie  finr  June  and  Jxify,  1820. 
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this  period,  will  liesitate  to  view  thai  change^  as  a  misfortone. 
He  never  returned  to  the  quiet  of  village  life  ;  but  Sydenham, 
as  he  has  ^ften  said,  was  "tiie  greenest  spot  in  memory's 
waste."  It  was  the  sanctuary  to  which  he  fled,  and  in  which 
he  found  certain  relief,  under  all  the  afflictions  of  his  checkered 
course.  When  exhausted  by  mental  labor,  and  the  excitement 
of  town  life,  or  wdrried,  as  he  says,  with  the  irritating  and  per- 
plexing cares  of  an  editor,  a  holiday  with  his  old  friends  at 
Sydenbam  always  restored  him  to  comparative  health  and 
spirits. 

In  the  following  extracts  some  insight  is  afforded  into  his 
daily  habits,  studies,  and  associates. 

"62  MASGABET-STaEET,  Augugt  26,  1821. 
"  I  have  just  sent  off  my  Fourth  Lecture  to  the  press, 
and  sit  down  to  enjoy  myself  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  after 
my  labors.  I  have  been  almost  stifled  with  the  heat,  but  must 
not  go  to  the  sea-side — ^both  from  motives  of  economy,  and  a 
desire  to  get  on  with  my  Fifth  Lecture.  I  have  a  goodly  stock 
of  articles  for  my  next  number.  I  am  promised  an  interesting 
one,  by  Foscolo,  on  the  subject  of  Naples.  General  Pep6  f  is  to 
supply  him  with  documents  ;  and  I  think  it  a  debt  due  to  his- 

*  DeprecatiDg  this  change,  in  lines  worthy  of  the  subject,  a  brother  poet 
thus  addressed  him,  on  '^  ms  purposing  to  take  up  his  permanent  resid^ioe 
in  London  f — 

"Dear  Poet  of  Hc^ !  who  has  channed  us  so  long 
With  a  gush  of  home-music,  sweety  soleimi, .  and  strong ; 
Now,  smooth  as  the  wave,  when  'tis  chained  and  at  rest» 
And  hues  of  the  sky  like  flowers  on  its  breast^ — 
Now  sweeping  in  glory  and  might  on  its  way, 
And  now  struggling  from  silence  and  darkness  to-day ; 
Oh,  leave  not  the  haunts  so  propitious  to  song. 
For  the  city's  wild  strife  and  the  jar  of  the  t&ong  1 
Though  the  visions  have  fled  that  gave  light  to  &y  spring, 
And  tiiy  heart  and  thy  harp  are  both  wanting  a  string ; 
Like  the  leaves  on  the  tree,  that  no  tempest  may  kill. 
There  are  feelings  unwithered  that  ding  to  thee  still  I 
.  .  The  Poet's  a  star  that  shines  brightest  apart ; 
Let  him  revel  at  will  in  the  wwld  of  the  heart ; 
But  the  moment  he  strives  'mid  the  crush  of  the  throng, 
Like  a  bird,  too  much  handled,  he  loses  his  song ; 
And  the  fools  who  once  worshipped  his  light  from  a&r. 
Are  the  first  to  proclaim  him  no  longer  a  star  1" 

AjJLaio  A.  Watxb. 
t  See  the  *"  Memoirs''  of  thi»  distinguished  soldier,  lately  puUiahed. 
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tory,  and  to  the  hnjQ  men  who  have  been  forsaken  by  iheir 
countiTmen  in  this  attempt,  to  give  a  plain  statement  of  the 
£icts.  .  .  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Pep6,  and  been  greatly  in- 
terested by  many  dreumstanc^s  regarding  himself  and  the  Par- 
liament of  Naples,  from  which  he  brings  authentic  documents. 
Foscolo  is  all  on  fire  on  the  subject  I — ^Pep^  is  an  agreeable  man, 
and  indproves  on  acquaintance.  His  situation  in  London  is  for- 
lorn as  to  friends — not  circumstances,  for  he  has  an  easy  in- 
come ;  but  he  is  very  cautious  of  mixing  with  indiscreet  Whig 
society ;  and  he  has  but  few  acquaintances  on  the  sale  side.  I 
have  exhorted  him  to  keep  clear  of  public  dinners ;  and  he  per- 
fectly coincides  in  my  view  of  his  delicate  position.  Still  he  is 
very  cheerful  and  gentlemanlike,  and  the  handsomest  man,  I 
think,  lever  saw.  ...  He  calls  on  me,  with  great  simplicity, 
for  advice  about  httle  matters ;  and  to-morrow  I  have  to  over- 
look his  bills.  While  the  business  of  Naples  was  going  on, 
,how  little  did  I  expect  to  be  rendering  this  service,  in  a  few 
months,  to  the  poor  General  I  .  .  .  Had  he  succeeded,  how  dif- 
ferent had  been  his  history !  But  success  with  me  is  not  a 
standard  of  esteem.  I  shall  honor  the  brave  man  for  his  inten- 
tions." 

"  I  met  my  friend  Watt,  of  Birmingham — ^brother  of  Gregory. 
He  told  me  that  a  plan  had  been  laid  for  getting  the  king  on 
board  a  steam-vessel  on  his  voyage  to  Ireland.  They  watched 
him,  and  succeeded;  and,  would  you  believe  it?  that  little  inci- 
dent has  raised  the  credit  of  this  kind  of  vessels.  T.  C." 

'^  Oct  8. — ^I  do  assure  you,  a  London  life  has  taken  nothing 
away  from  the  rustic  sincerity  of  my  regard  for  Sydenham  and 
your  family,  which  has  bound  me  to  it  with  cords  stronger  than 
iron.  ...  It  is  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  bowing  to  irre- 
sistible fate,  that  makes  me  able  to  endure  a  life,  where  I  do  not 
habitually  see  my  friends.  Unable,  as  I  am,  to  go  into  parties, 
or  even  to  call  on  people,  for  fear  of  being  mal-opportunely 
called  upon  by  them  again,  I  am  actually  solitary.  .  .  .  But  I 
live  in  memory,  I  hope,  in  the  house,  which,  to  me,  is  but  an- 
other name  for  the  house  of  friendship.  .  .  .  Mr.  Murray  has 
offered  to  pay  for  a  bust  of  me  at  the  cost  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas,  if  Chantrey  will  do  it.  This,  I  think,  is  liberal. 
Thomas  goes  to  school  to-morrow,  to  Mr.  Stock's  Academy  at 
Poplar,  and  will  cost  me  120L  per  annum,  for  board  and  tui- 
tion. T.  C." 

In  explanation  of  this  passage,  it  is  proper  to  notice  that  his 
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MA,  wk>  had  spent  IJie  wmter  at  Boim,  retiira«d  liosie  eariy  in  t^ 
ftpring ;  when,  other  means  having  ^led  for  eontinning  hjs 
education,  he  was  taken  to  Amiens  and  placed  nnder  the  cane 
of  an  experienced  teadier.  There  he  oontmued  ^ree  nKmtha; 
hut,  disliking  both  the  place  and  Uie  pec^k,  as  he  informs  m«, 
he  became  disgusted,  and  started  for  tlie  coast  without  a  pass- 
port. By  the  great  Mndness  of  some  French  ladies,  whom  he 
met  in  the  diU^enee,  he  aitiyed  si^^at  Botdogne ;  but  there  he 
was  confined  three  days.  Having  at  last  obtained  leave  to  em- 
bark for  ^gland,  he  described  his  case  to  one  of  the  seamen  on 
board,  who  generously  advanced  him  68.  6d.  to  pay  hfe  fiire. 
As  soon  as  he  landed  at  I>over,  he  eold  his  waU^,  repaid  his 
Mend,  started  by  the  coach,  uid  was  at  his  fo<lier*s  house  next 
day.* 

During  the  remainder  of  tilie  year,  the  cahn  of  domestic  life 
ftpp^rs  to  have  been  ruffled  by  continual  anxieties, — ^par^oukr- 
ly  1^  increasing  solicitude  regarding  his  eon,  whose  unexpected 
return,  and  inequation  for  a  seafaring  hfe  had  disfipated  all  his 
parenUd  hopes.  In  the  meantime,  as  mentioned  in  ih^  preced- 
ing letter,  the  youth  was  sent  to  school  at  P<^lar;  bat  this 
measure,  though  very  judicious  at  the  time,  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  new  fronbles  and  anxieties,  for  whidi  there  was  no 
remedy. 

«  m  %  Ji,  m  % 

Ihe  ensuing  portion  of  Campbell's  life,  taken  in  a  literaiy 
point  of  view,  is  that  of  an  editor  devoting  his  time  and  ener- 
gies to  the  service  <^  the  public — suj^rting  the  x^edit  already 
acquired  by  new  and  more  vigorous  e^rts,  and  crtill  projecting 
£^hear  plans,  and  higher  objects  in  the  cause  of  Ikerature.  The 
£eld  he  had  undertaken  to  cultivate,  had  already  given  him  cer- 
tain proofe  of  feriality ;  and  every  new  mark  of  success  was  a 
new  stimulus  to  industry.  He  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
Stemry  brotherhood,  eveiy  member  of  which  was  either  known 
and  respected  fo(r  his  abihties,  or  eager  to  distinguish  himself 
imder  so  pq)ular  a  leader ;  and  seldom  has  so  mudi  diversity 
of  power,  wit^  so  mudi  uxnty  of  purpose,  been  directed  to  1^ 

*  At  the  moment  ef  his  acriyf^  he  tdls  me,  AathoDy  MacOaim — ihe 
Exfle  of  Erin — and  bis  fdend  Dardis,  were  in  the  room.    Aathony  j 


to  celebrate  big  return  by  killing  the  fiatted  cal^  and  endeavored  to  turn 
the  -whole  affiair  into  a  jo^e ;  upon  whidi  Bardis  quaintly  obeerved,  Ihat 
Tony  qx)ke  like  a  true  feshman— whose  thoughts  came  always  out  of  bk 
head  crooked,  hke  a  stick  in  a  basin  of  water.  The  Poet  himself  was 
deeply  vffiwted 
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^loi^li  greatly  abridged  while  paning  throng  tbe  preM,  i^ 
feared  to  hare  gained  rather  than  lott^  by  t^  process  of  eoB' 
d^isation ;  and,  compared  with  the  <mgn»l  manusciiptsi  tbej 
diseoTer  many  traces  of  the  taste  and  suooess  wil^  which  he  had 
prosecuted  his  researches  in  Gennany.  His  essays,  criticisms^ 
and  short  poems,  scattered  through  the  monthly  numbers,  em^ 
brace  almost  every  yariety  of  subject ;  and,  though  not  unifbra^ 
ly  pr<^und  or  sparkHng,  th^  bear,  in  g^eral,  Uie  stamp  of  hia 
g^iius,  and,  in  a  few  liappy  instances,  discoter  both  the  wei^^ 
and  brilliancy  <^  the  true  ore. 

His  social  intercourse  at  this  time,  as  appears  firom  the  letters 
before  me,  was  limited  to  a  mc^  of  literary  friends,  few  and 
well  chosen,  whom  he  delighted  to  see  at  his  frugal  diimer^tal^ 
or  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  study.  In  this  circle  was  comprised 
mfieh  of  the  talent^  literary  and  political,  then  residing  in  Lon- 
don, with  frequent  visiters  from  the  country,  and  a  number  of 
distinguished  for^gners.  Among  the  latter  were  General  Pep6* 
and  1^  friend  Colonel  Macerone,  who  had  senred,  and  suffsred 
tc^ether  in  the  same  cause.  Campbell,  indeed,  was  ^e  uncom- 
promising friend  of  every  exile,  every  foreigner  in  distress;  and 
tikis  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  fer  the  oppressed,  never  abated 
until,  in  iS^er  years,  he  feunded  the  Polish  Association — one  of 
ihe  proudest  monuments  of  British  philanthropy.    But  <^  this 


I  am  now  to  touch  upon  a  subject  which  forms,  unhappily,  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  correspondence  of  this  year,  and  for 
which  the  reader  is,  in  some  measure,  prepared.  I  allude  to  the 
case  of  his  eldest,  and  only  surviving  son.  It  is  a  delicate  topic ; 
but  alter  the  miaitatements  that  have  gone  forth  to  the  world, 
in  which  the  motives  and  conduct  of  Campbell  have  been  mis- 
represented, if  not  maligned,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  his  biogra- 
pher to  place  the  fects  of  the  case  in  a  clear  and  incontestable 
fight  This,  it  ia  hoped,  may  be  done  very  briefly,^  and  without 
imy  infringement  of  that  delicacy  which  he  is  bound  to  observe 
towards  the  living. 

Whoever  has  perused  the  foregoing  memorials,  cannot  have 
failed  to  remark  -the  uniform  paternal  fondness  with  which 
Campbell  speaks  and  writes  of  his  children ;  entering  into  all 

***...  Le  Colonel  Macerone  est  enchants  de  votre  amabilit^,  comme 
le  soQt  iaaa  ceux  qui  out  ravantage  de  yons  coimaitre;  et  je  yous  jprie  de 
ne  croire  im  de  voe  admirateim  que  voos  estiment  le  pdns." — &meral 
Pefih  to  CampbeU. 
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tlieir  Httle  ammements,  watclimg  every  mdication  of  talent,  re- 
peating their  hal^formed  thoughts,  predicting  their  future  emi>- 
nenoe,  and  silently  indulging  the  hope  of  seeing  his  own  reputa- 
tion eclipsed  by  theirs :  then,  his  frantic  grief  at  the  death  <^ 
his  younger  boy,  his  pathetic  exdamatbns,  his  inward  struggle 
to  moderate  that  grief,  the  months  that  elapsed  before  he  re- 
covered sufficient  composure  to  resume  his  duties ;  and  lastly, 
the  increased  affection  with  which  he  directed  all  his  thoughts 
to  the  survivor — devotii^  every  leisure  hour  to  his  education, 
grudging  no  sacrifice,  sparing  no  expense,  that  he  might  one 
day  have  the  happiness,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  seeing  his  '^  son 
an  accomplished  man."  This  hope  was  apparently  well  found- 
ed ;  the  pains  bestowed  on  his  education  were  brightened  by  a 
^Edr  promise  of  reward ;  for,  in  the  expanding  intellect  of  his 
son,  so  often  mentioned  in  his  letters,  Campbell  thought  he  had 
discovered  those  moral  elements  that  required  only  time  and 
culture  to  render  him  an  ^ornament  of  society."  In  the  midst 
of  these  pleasing  anticipations,  however,  symptoms  of  a  malady, 
to  which  we  need  not  particularly  allude,  began  to  dispel  ihe 
hopes,  so  long  and  fondly  cherished.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
either  from  hereditary  taint,*"  or  the  effects  of  an  accident  at 
school,  his  son  was  pronounced  incapable  of  prosecuting  his 
studies.  The  disorder  first  discovered  itself  in  cc^ridous  fits  of 
temper ;  then  in  acts  of  violence — softening  down,  however, 
to  what  is  called  eccentricity ;  but  sufficient,  in  any  of  its  forms, 
to  occasion  most  serious  alarm  to  his  parents.  It  was  long  be- 
fore Campbell  was  brought  to  consider  these  symptoms  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  mere  effects  of  temper,  or  physical  de- 
rangement, which  only  required  the  aid  of  science  to  correct  the 
diseased  action  ;  and,  with  this  view,  several  plans  were  adopted, 
and  persevered  in,  before  he  had  courage  to  resort  to  ulterior 
measures.  At  length,  the  case  became  so  clearly  marked,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  nature  and  tendency ;  and  the  only  al- 
ternative remaining,  was  to  submit  the  case  to  professional  in- 
vestigation. And  this  brings  us  to  tiie  date  of  the  following 
letters. 

The  family  anxieties,  casually  alluded  to  in  the  notice  of  the 
past  year,  had  rather  increased  than  diminished  during  the 
spring ;  and,  although  not  called  upon  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  subject,*  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters  will  show  too 


«  This  is  clearlv  stated  in  one  of  Campbell's  letters,  and  has  beenpnw 
lially  noticed  in  these  pages.  r  -»  r~ 
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dearly  that  the  hopes  he  had  so  long  cherished  as  a  parent 
were  ah'eady  crushed ;  and  that  Campbell  iras  mamtaining  a 
dei^rate  but  ineffectual  struggle  with  his  feelings. 

**  Stdenhax,  September  15, 1822. 
**...!  have  got  Dr.  Warhurton's  opinion  ;  it  stunned 
me — and  required  deep  consideration  on  the  steps  which  ought 
to  be  taken.  I  was  in  a  deep  study  on  this  painM  subject  when 
I  met  Dr.  Meyer,*  of  Bonn.  I  had  received  so  much  attention 
from  him  in  Germany,  that  I  could  not  in  my  heart  apolo^ze 
for  not  showing  him  proper  hospitality,  and  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  unhappy  family !    •     .     He  has  spent  the 

better  part  of  me  day  wiUi  me He  says  that  Ps 

case  is  one  of  decided  melancholia ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be 

Eut  under  supervision  and  medical  treatment.  He  acknow- 
)dged,  however,  that  tiiere  might  be  danger  of  injuring  his 
mind,  by  suddenly  placing  him  in  an  asylum  ;  and  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a  keeper  in  the  house,  because,  I  be- 
lieve, he  pitied  the  poor  mother  when  he  saw  her,  as  might  be 
expected,  dreadfully  shocked  at  the  idea  of  consigning  him  to 
such  a  place.  I  know,  however,  what  will  happen  if  a  keeper 
comes  to  enforce  medical  treatment.  Neither  nis  mother,  nor 
possibly  myself^  will  be  able  to  stand  the  sight  and  sound  of  a 
man  employing  force.  It  will  require  cooler  minds  than  either 
she  or  I  possess,  to  draw  the  right  line  of  distinction  between 
the  force  which  a  man  must  fairly  employ,  and  the  improper 
violence  which  we  may  suspect  him  of  employing.  I  told  Ma- 
tilda this  ;  but  her  abhorrence  of  an  asylum  could  not  be  over- 
come, f  To-day  she  called  on  Mrs.  Denman,  who  enforced  my 
view  of  the  subject  in  the  strongest  manner ;  and  when  she 
came  home,  she  acknowledged  her  fears  that  a  keeper  in  private 
lodgings  will  wo^  do."  .  .  "Dr.  W.  fairly  warned  me  that 
the  expense  of  Jiis  plan  would  be  very  great.  My  own  con- 
viction is,  that,  if  we  are  justified  in  doing  anything,  we  are 
justified  in  placing  him  in  an  asylum ;  and  to  this,  I  believe,  it 
must  inevitably  come.  Matilda  will  very  soon  perceive  the 
necessity  of  this ;  but  I  feel  myself  called  upon,  both  in  pru- 
dence and  delicacy,  to  leave  her  change  of  opinion,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  its  own  course.  .  .  Taking  him  to  Sydenham  is 
out  of  the  question.      In  short,  I  have  thought  with  the  most 

*  With  whom  his  son  had  been  placed.    See  Letters  firom  Bonn,  1820. 
f  Iq  explanation  of  this  feeling,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  note, 
page  100. 
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I;  tdsalt^daa  of  probabiliticB  cm  ^ia  lobject ;  and^  tkoog^ 
Bot  ikle  to  explnn  to  joa  the  reasons  for  my  dedsios,  socleari^ 
as  I  could  wish,  I  feel  I  f»a«(  decide  against  the  plan,  of  treatti^ 
him  at  home.  .  .  .  Here  the  matter  rests.  I  have  had,  as 
you  may  imagine,  little  sleep  since  I  saw  you.  T,  C." 

The  event  turned  out  exactly  as  Campbell  had  foreseen ;  the 
youth  became  less  and  less  mms^eable,  until  Mrs.  Campbell 
herself  admitted  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  an  asylum, 
la  the  performance  of  this  most  painful  duty,  inquiries  were 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  a  temp<»rary  hom^ 
where  the  youth  might  have  the  double  advantage  of  a  kind 
friend  and  an  experienced  phrsicism.  This  was  happily  dis- 
covered in  the  house  of  Dr.  Finch,  near  S«disbury,  where  ar- 
rangements for  his  reception  were  instantly  made ;  and  tiiither 
the  a£^cted  parents  had  the  painful  task  of  eonducting  their 
only  child  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  records  of  this 
melancholy  journey  are  preserved  in  a  most  interesting  letter 
from  Campbell  to  a  friend,  which  I  venture  to  give  with  veiry 
little  abridgment 

"LoHDOir,  October  15, 1S22. 
'^  I  was  in  too  violent  a  state  of  agitation  to  send  you  a 
distinct  answer  on  Saturday.  .  .  To-day,  Monday,  I  came 
home  with  Matilda,  by  the  Salisbury  coach,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  have  slept  an  hour  or  two  since.  .  .  .  It  is 
much  better  that  I  have  taken  her  to  see  our  poor  boy's  abode, 
and  the  good  people  to  whom  I  have  consigned  hino.  Their 
establishment  speaks  for  itself;  their  kindness  inspires  unlimited 
confidence ;  and  I  have  gained  over  my  wife  to  an  opinion  that, 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  confidence  should  not  be  given  by 
halves.  I  was  determined,*  had  the  institution  disappointed  me, 
to  have  brought  my  boy  back.  As  the  case  is  quite  otherwise, 
I  have  put  him  into  Dr.  F.'s  hand,  implicitly ;  and  wiUi  a 
promise  that  he  shall  not  be  troubled  with  family  interference. 
On  this  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  you  what  I  have  felt.  The 
consolation  on  which  Matilda  dwelt  was  that  her  boy  should  be 
well  looked  after ;  that  her  sisters*  had  all  promised  to  go  in 
succession  to  see  him  ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  institution 
should  be  well  watched.  It  would  not  have  been  propw  to  ar- 
gue harshly  against  this  only  prospect  of  comfort  which  a  poor 
desolate  mother  proposed  to  herself:  yet  it  was  an  alarming 

♦  Mre.  Sellar,  Mrs.  Wiaa,  of  Liverpool,  and  Mias  Sinclair,  <rf  Battk 
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pvMpect  to  me/**  .  .  .  ^'  Dr.  F.'s  aagrium  k  too  good  to  be 
«iibimt;ted  to  injudimous  «tpioBtige.  A  word  of  disoontontBeiit 
^m  ThomaB,  or  an  iiYidioas  nmariE  of  theiis,  nught  have  sat 
tliingB  a^l  at  %i3Lm  and  8e¥eiiB. 

"A  siglit  of  tlie  houae  and  patieniB,  and  a  oonvenatioB  -with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.,  have  left  tiie  moat  unequivocal  conviction  on 
my  mind,  diat  they  are  both  intelligeiit  imd  humane  petwrns — 
zealously  intei^ested  in  the  recovery  of  their  patients,  and  that 
the  soul  and  sj»rit  of  their  system  is  mUdnus,  I  inquired  what 
Dr.  F,'s  ideas  were  as  to  the  effect  of  ^friends  and  rektionB  visit- 
ing <£eir  patientfi.  On  ihat  question  I  found  that  it  was  a  high 
point  of  honor  with  him  to  prevent  the  auspiekm  (^  theie  being 
^my  secrets  of  llie  priacm^iouse  in  hk  eatablishm^^it.  Every- 
thing is  open  at  aH  hours  to  inspection.  I  believe  that  if  he 
<xmld  consctoualy  commit  iin  error,  wi^  regard  to  treatment,  it 
would  be  this — 4iiat,  let  the  ^sonsequenoes  be  "vdiat  they  might, 
be  would  admit  perhaps  an  iUrtimed  visiter,  sooner  ^«n  risk 
his  reputation  l^  a  lvea<^  of  surmise,  that  anjrthing  underhand 
oan  go  <m  in  his  house.  I  asked  him  if  the  visits  of  friends 
were  not  sometimes  prejudidal  ?  *  Yes — ^very  frequeotly,'  he 
eaid :  '  A  lady,  whom  I  now  have,  was  on  ti^  pdnt  of  recovery, 
when  her  husband  would  see  her ;  and  I  re<^on  her  to  have 
been  thrown  back  a  year  in  consequence  of  the  interview.  Ob- 
serve, however,  that  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself  is  only  to 
advise  the  friends  of  the  afflicted  to  abstain  from  premature  in- 
terviews ;  for,  if  I  commanded  thein  to  do  so,  I  should  throw 
back  my  establishment  instantly  into  thatdass  of  houses  which 
are  averse  to  being  visited  from  suspicious  motives.'  .  .  I 
then  told  him  that,  having  come  to  rely  on  his  feith,  kindness, 
and  professional  knowledge,  I  should  not  place  my  reliance  with 
one  grain  of  drawback.  I  bad  perceived  that,  in  my  poor  boy's 
case.  Dr.  F.  had  believed  the  taint  to  be  of  long  standing,  «nd 
that  the  cure,  though  not  violent,  might  be  stubborn.  I  there- 
ifore  told  him  that  I  was  aware  the  restoration  of  «  human  mind 
was  not  a  job  Kke  restoring  the  color  of  a  pair  of  stockings.  .  . 
I  shall  not,  I  said,  put  my  boy  in  your  lianda  with  a  view  to 
let  you  be  teased  with  importunate  and  impatient  demands  to 
have  him  ba<i.  I  shall  reqmre  to  be  personally  informed  of 
your  mode  of  treatment,  and  his  progress,  at  moderate  intervals, 

*  One  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  sisters  [page  100]  was  at  this  time  afflicted 
by  a  similar  complaint :  therefore  he  says — Hy  instcrs-in-law— excellent  as 
ikaytan^'  •'*»»e  iMt  fit  t»%e^a  eemimtt«»%D  ifce-trMiimaii'' 
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I  know  you  will  tell  me  everytMng ;  but  his  mother's  mind  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  agony  of  maternfd  instinct ;  and  she  has 
relatives  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  mi^t  ask 
to  see  him  at  improper  times ;  and  you  must  cooperate  wiUi  me 
in  preventing  the  possibility  of  this.  *You  are  right,  Mr. 
Campbell,'  he  said :  *  it  shall  be  so.  I  approve  entirely  of  your 
sentiment,  that  confidence  is  not  to  be  given  by  halves ;  and 
you  shall  not  repent  jFOur  having  trusted  me  implicitly.  .  .  . 
I  will  inform  you  distinctly  of  Ins  progress,  and  of  the  steps  I 
take  with  him  for  his  recovery.' 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  before  our  departure,  Dr.  F.  had 
won  Matilda's  confidence  so  completely,  that,  without  an  effort, 
she  abandoned  the  idea  of  her  sisters  and  cousin's  taking  jour- 
neys to  see  our  boy.  She  did  not  even  look  at  his  bed-chamber ; 
but  Thomas  told  us  himself  that  it  was  a  very  good  one.  We 
saw  his  fellow-patients,  and  his  fare,  and  heard  them  speak  in 
tilieir  absence  of  the  incessant  kindness  of  their  host  and  hostess. 
His  poor  mother  on  the  whole  behaved  very  well."  .  .  "I 
trust  I  shall  now  be  able  to  rally  my  scattered  thoughts  ;  fix 
them  to  business,  and  devote  myself  to  reading  and  writing. 
Whether  I  have  gained  the  harbor  or  not,  I  feel  in  retrospect, 
at  least,  as  if  I  had  been  tossing  at  sea  in  a  hurricane !    •    ." 

When  his  mind  had  become  a  little  more  composed,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  journey  were  thus  continued : — 

"16<A. — ^Having  got  only  as  &r  as  Stockbridge  on  Friday 
night,  I  was  put  into  a  room  infested  by  rats.  I  bought  their 
revels  behind  the  wainscotting  would  have  terminated  in  their 
holding  a  dance  in  my  bed.  In  fact^  I  was  obliged  to  call  up 
the  landlord  at  nudnight,  and  demanded  another  apartment. 
He  came  up  with  the  best-natured  astonishment,  protesting  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  noise  had  never  been  complained  of  in  that 
room.  Then  the  landlady  appeared,  and  confirmed  his  testi- 
mony by  declaring  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  had  slept  in  the  apart- 
ment for  four  months,  and  had  discovered  that  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded not  from  rats,  but  from  the  rustling  of  branches  that 
had  somehow  or  other  got  in  between  the  lath  and  plastar. 
But  whilst  the  branches  were  so  ingeniously  mimicking  the 
races  of  rats,  I  knocked  against  the  wall,  and  they  were  so 
obliging  as  to  stop  their  noise.  After  a  short  pause,  however, 
they  began  by  degrees  to  imitate  the  scratching  and  squeaking 
of  vermin,  and  that  even  to  mine  hostess's  conviction — so  I  got 
another  bed ;  but  I  could  not  obtain  repose  from  thoughts  that 
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were  not  mach  pleasanter  than  ratB.  In  the  morning,  as  you 
may  suppose,  I  was  ezoeedingly  nervous. 

<<  When  the  postilion  was  fiurly  mounted,  I  could  only  bid 
him  proceed  to  Dr.  F.'s  at  Laverstod^.  .  .  Pres^ttly  we 
came  to  a  garden  terrace,  at  the  end  of  a  house.  A  female, 
dressed  like  a  nun,  was  parading  the  terrace.  She  was  the 
worst  sign-post  that  could  have  belonged  to  the  establishment, 
though  indeed  this  part  of  it  is  not  strictly  his  but  his  mother's. 
The  appearance  of  the  woman  bafOed  description.  Not  lliat  she 
was  ill-dressed,  or  violent ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  rather  a 
lady-like  person,  and  threw  up  the  ample  veil,  that  covered  her 
head  and  shoulders^  with  a  graceful  movement  of  the  arms.  I 
addressed  her,  and  she  answered,  with  dignified  dvility,  that 
this  garden  belonged  to  Mrs.  F.  the  elder,  not  to  the  Doctor.  It 
is  possible,  at  this  momeiiit,  that  she  was  the  saner  person  of 
the  two;  but  there  was  an  air  of  quiescent  madness  in  her 
gray  eyes  and  red  porous  features — something  indefinable  in 
her  physiognomy — ^that  came  over  me,  as  if  a  bucket  of  cold 
water  had  been  thrown  on  my  shoulders.  I  trembled  for  her 
effect  on  T. ;  but  he  continued  perfectly  quiet,  and  took  no  no- 
tice of  her.  By  and  by,  a  poor  man  came  out — a  pauper  pa- 
tient— limping  and  hanging  his  pallid  head ;  he  attempted  to 
pmnt  to  Dr.  F.^s  gate,  but  we  could  not  make  out  his  stammer- 
ing. Then,  turning  the  lane,  we  heard  a  dismal  howling,  but 
very  soon  discovered  that  it  proceeded  firom  dogs ;  for  Dr.  F. 
keeps  a  pack  of  hounds  for  his  patients  to  himt  with.  But  the 
momentary  belief  of  its  being  the  voice  of  human  beings,  made 
one's  blood  run  cold.  At  last,  we  came  in  full  sight  of  a  beau- 
tiful house  and  spacious  grounds.  Still  I  did  not  like  the  ap- 
proach ;  the  black  man,  who  opened  the  outward  gate,  I  have 
since  understood  to  be  an  excellent  creature ;  but,  under  recent 
impressions,  I  did  not  like  his  countenance.  As  we  walked  up 
the  avenue,  some  palish-faced  ladies  leered  at  us,  as  I  imagined ; 
and  some  gentlemen  came  to  the  windows  with  a  bustling  and 
comic  curiosity,  that  was  not  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
dramatic  air  of  the  nun,  who,  indeed,  might  have  been  a  hero- 
ine for  lillo. 

"  Mrs.  Finch's  reception  of  us,  in  the  Doctor's  absence,  com- 
pletely efifaced  all  those  inauspicious  feelings.  She  reminded 
me,  in  spite  of  a  different  complexion,  of  my  dear  Mrs.  Dugald 
Stewart  Her  countenance,  though  not  regular,  is  remarkably 
winning^  and  repressive ;  and  her  manners  are  most  easy  and 
c&f  ix^mDg,  She  qmte  took  my  affection,  as  if  I  had  anticipated 
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fwasB^f  kittcbuvss  &at  (she  «bouId  show  ^  mj  p9«r  s»l  '(iMl 
grant  that  lie  may  need  tbwn  for  a  mufih  aborter  ^f»(9e !  Mbt 
o>n<»UsU;ing  tones  of  voice — W  assunnnoes  whioh  I  couid  iiot  dis- 
believe, that  everything  was  done  1;^  the  Doctor  throu^  vsdld 
means,  and  her  whole  im^Hressicm  upon  me,  filled  me  with  anch 
gratitude  that  I  was  glad  to  get  into  a  room  by  myself  wheise  I 
could  sob  to  my  heart's  ^content  with  abundant  Imt  mt  hitter 
tears.    .    .    ." 

^'Dr.  Finch  on  his  i^rival  by  no  means  di^ippoiirted  me; 
still,  however,  I  remained  und^  considerable  luuiety.  The 
terms  <m  whi^  he  takes  ps^ients  ane  pr(4>ffl!tioned  to  the  oom- 
forts  he  allows  them — ^and  varies  ftom  two  to  ten  guineas  a 
week.  Of  coiarse  I  activated,  in  coming  to  aa  explication 
with  him,  that,  whatever  desire  I  might  feel  to  ^ve  my  poor 
boy  all  indulgencies  that  could  be  commanded  in  such  ^i  esta- 
blishment, I  could  not  afford  to  place  him  among  the  class  df 
boarders  who  paid  at  ^  rate  of  five  hundred  a  year;  and  I 
feared  that,  in  airanging  matters  wiiii  economy,  I  might  expose 
both  his  own  and  his  mother's  sensations  to  a  certain  degree  of 
mortificati(m.  I  therefore  told  Dr.  F.,  when  we  came  on  Ihe 
sulDJect  next  day,  that,  although  I  should  not  mind  for  a  lew 
months,  or  even  a  year,  to  encounter  pretty  hi^  terms ;  yet 
that,  to  speak  frankly,  if  he  continued  a  long  time,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  place  him  on  the  lowest  terms,  since  even  on  these, 
he  would  probably  cost  me  about  150/.  a  year.  At  the  same 
time,  you  may  beUeve,  I  did  not  oompromke  the  pride  of  your 
poet  by  making  a  poor  mouth  to  the  doctor.  His  answer  was 
one  of  those  touching  instances  of  kindness,  wMch  come  not 
within  the  range  of  describalde  things.  *  Mr.  C  he  said,  *  I 
perfectly  understand  you ;  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  diffi^  j^KHit 
terms ;  but  on  whatever  terms  you  dioose  to  place  him,  be  as- 
sured that  there  is  not  a  comfort,  or  luxury,  which  the  richest 
of  my  patients  commaiuis,  that  shall  not  be  j^ovded  to  your  aon 
in  my  h<Hise.' 

"  Of  course,  wi^  a  man  who  spoke  ikw^  I  couM  not  dbtaffsr 
about  pounds  mid  shillings ;  at  the  same  time,  I  neither  intead, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  avail  myself  meanly  of  his  kindness ;  nor, 
<9^  the  oth«r,  to  mpxe  my  own  circumstanees  by  an  iihsurd  re- 
luctance to  avail  Herself  of  has  moderation.  I  have  ther^lwe 
left  the  matter  open  to  a  future  Settlement  by  coruespond^ioe. 

"  Sn»day  passed  very  agreeably,  till  Ihe  hour  of  our  d^)artafe 
by  the  co^di  fw  London.  T.  looked  bettea-,  «nd,  although  still 
wiiOQi^bQacled,  he  im  wt  indlvn,  hut  jlaiload  ^mildly -^vi^  <tibe 
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DoeUn^s  nephew ;  and,  by  way  of  amnsing  the  lad  and  himself 
took  to  drawing  from  a  book  of  prints  ^at  was  on  the  parior 
taUe.  We  were  also  fovored  at  dinner  with  the  company  of 
two  Tery  well-behaved  patients ;  one  of  them  an  intelligent 
middle-aged  woman,  the  other  a  lovely  giri,  r^ulariy  beautifoly 
and  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  ever  having  been  de- 
ranged. .  .  ."  **  It  is  very  odd  what  sensations  of  humor 
the  freaks  of  these  harmless  patients  afford  each  other.  The  con- 
versation ran  on  some  of  those  that  were  in  the  neighboring 
rooms;  and  the  two  ladies  at  dinner  with  us,  listened,  and 
even  i^ared  in  it,  with  the  appearance  of  perfect  cheerfulness. 
•  .  One  lady,  we  were  told,  was  *  behavmg  in  a  much  more 
ladylike  style  than  yesterday ;'  when,  it  seems,  she  had  applied 
some  epithets  to  Mrs.  F.  wluch  scandcdized  everbody.    .    .^ 

"  The  Doctor  amused  us  with  an  accoimt  of  a  very  high-bred 
gentleman,  whose  soliloquies  rival  those  of  Mathews,  in  the  im- 
itation of  companies,  with  whom  he  imagines  himself  conversing. 
He  goes  to  the  opera,  and  is  completely  amused  with  the  scene ; 
he  silences  the  disturbers  of  the  music ;  applauds,  encores,  or 
disapproves  of  the  ballet ;  picks  a  quarrel  with  some  one  in  the 
box,  and  settles  it  to  his  own  satis&ction.  To-day,  as  the  Doc- 
tor informs  us,  he  has  had  a  large  party  at  dinner,  was  excellent 
company,  and  maintained  a  lively  conversation,  till  one  gentle- 
man offended  him.  At  first,  he  was  very  moderate  with  the 
offender ;  but  the  disagreeable  fellow  at  last  behaved  so  ill,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  turn  him  fairly  out  of  the  room  !  Just  as  he 
had  shut  the  door  on  him,  Dr.  F.  stepped  in,  and  asked  his 
patient  what  was  the  matter  ?  '  The  matter  ?  nothing.  Sir,  no- 
thing.' '  But  I  heard  a  noise  in  your  room  V  *  Oh  dear,  no, 
Sir ;  it  is  quite  a  mistake.  The  noise,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  came  from  another  apartment  I' 

''  Another  of  the  patients  is  a  gentleman  whose  mind  was 
deranged  by  a  shock  of  fear.  You  may  remember  a  horrible 
incident  that  occurred,  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  Salisbury  road, 
when  a  lion  broke  loose  from  a  caravan.  All  escaped  into  a 
house  but  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  killed  by  the  wild  beast, 
on  the  spot ;  the  other  flew  .to  an  adjacent  house.  It  was  locked 
by  those  who  had  fled  to  it  for  shelter.  The  poor  ftigitive  saw 
the  lion,  after  killing  his  companion,  stalk  slowly  towards  the 
house.  He  shrunk  up  to  the  side  of  the  wall.  The  monster 
glared  upon  him ;  but,  by  some  unaccountable  accident,  passed 
him  and  went  on.  At  that  moment,  he  said,  he  felt  exactly  as 
if  the  h^  of  his  head  had  been  torn  off!  Nevertheless  his 
Vol.  II. — 1 
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senses  did  not  immediately  fbisake  him;  for  hi&  proeeeded  U> 
London,  and  had  composure  to  draw  up  a  distinct  account  iji 
the  catastrophe.  But  his  intellect  soon  after  fell  into  ruins ;  and 
he  is  now,  Dr.  Finch  thinks,  an  incurable  patient. — ^But,  alas,  I 
have  gone,  on  so  long  that  I  fear  you  will  think  some  of  the 
Doctor's  folks  have  bit  me.  T.  C." 


Campbell  now  changed  his  domicile  from  Margaret-street^ 
Cayendish  Square,  to  a  small  house  in  Seymour-street  West, 
which  he  immediately  fitted  up  as  a  permanent  residence ;  and, 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  library,  the  decoration  of  his  parlors, 
and  his  multifarious  duties  as  editor,*^  found  some  relief  from 
the  great  anxiety  with  which  he  had  been  alternately  agitated 
and  depressed. 

To  Mr.  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  sent  him  a 
copy  of  his  new  work,  he  writes,  November  12th : — 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  elegant  and  taste- 
ful volumes,  to  thank  you  for  sending  them,  and  to  express  my 
satisfection  at  seeing  my  own  lyrics  so  well  set  in  your  work.  It 
is,  however,  a  disagreeable  drawback  on  my  pleasure,  to  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  to  you,  that  I  am  not  master  of  the 
copyright  of  the  ballad  entitled  *  The  Spectre-boat,'  or  of  any 
which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  the  N,  M,  The  exclusive  priv- 
ilege to  set  them  to  music  has  been  disposed  of  to  a  publisher. 
I  am  very  sorry,  I  assure  you,  that  the  appearance  of '  The  Spec- 
tre-boat' in  your  collection,  is  prevented  by  this  circumstance. 

"T.  C.'» 

A  visit  to  his  favorite  Sydenham,  the  settlement  in  his  new 
house,  and  a  report  from  Dr.  Finch,  are  thus  briefly  but  strik- 
ingly noticed : — 

"  10,  SETVouB-sraEET  WesIp,  December  6,  1822. 
^' ...  I  am  not  without  an  interest  in  my  fortunes,  that 
I  might  communicate;  but  why  trouble  you  with  never-sleep- 
ing cares  ?     One  of  the  pleasantest  things  I  can  tell  you,  is,  that 

*  Among  the  lyrical  pieces,  which  had  enlivened  the  pages  of  the  Mag- 
azine during  the  two  previous  years,  were  the  following : — *^  The  Brave 
Ronald  f  **  The  Lover  to  his  Mistress  on  her  Birthday  f  **  Absence ;"  Soii^. 
"The  Evening  Star f  « The  Spectre-boat ;"  « Addgitha f*  Song,  « Mea of 
England  f  *"  The  Maid's  Remonstrance  f  Song,  "  Drink  ye  to  her ;"  "*  Earl 
March  f  and  several  others  not  acknowledged— though  not  without  merit 
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£  passed  an  eytning,  and  part  of  a  daj,  at  Sydenham  last  week. 
•  ...  I  w^it  into  the  garden,  and  walked  round  it  alone:  I 
thought  your  shades  were  about  me ;  I  saw  your  images  in  my 
min^s  eye;  and  I  assure  you  th^  without  affeptation,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  enfordng  my  enthusiasm,  I  had  a  most  placid 
and  delicious  reverie.  The  bench  on  the  lawn,  the  trees,  the 
green-house,  the  garden-seat,  seemed  to  me  all  holy  and  haunt- 
ed ground.  /  ihall  never  have  such  assodatwns  with  cmy  other 
piece  cf  gr<ywnd  /  .  .  ." 

^'  As  to  my  private  affairs,  I  am  yet  uncertain  how  it  is  to  be : 
the  Journal  imd  500Z.  a  year,  I  have  a  decided  partiality  to 
retain,  but  fear  it  will  be  wrung  firom  my  pride  rather  than  my 
inclination.  I  have  written  one  or  two  little  pieces,  which  I 
will  show  you,  if  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Magazine.  You 
are  quite  right  about  the  last  part  of  the  *  Song  of  Uie  Greeks  '^* 
indeed,  about  poetry,  I  cannot  say  when  I  have  thought  you 
wrcHig.  ...  I  find  myself  altogether  more  pleased  and  happy 
in  my  new  house  than  I  could  expect:  it  is  a  beautiful  creation  ; 
and  I  have  a  peep  from  the  windows  of  my  study  into  Hyde 
Park.  ...  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Finch,  ^ving  a  most 
ambiguous  and  vague  account  of  Thomas'  case.  He  does  not, 
perhaps,  think  so  himself;  but  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  he  is 
slumbering  over  it,  ffis  method  I  believe,  pn  the  whole,  to  be 
best ;  it  haa  the  angelic  quahty  of  mercy ;  and  I  take;  him  and 
Mrs.  F.  to  be  amoi^  the  best  of  human  beings.  ...  I  am,  how- 
ever, resigned  to  patience  on  this  subject ;  but  I  must  own  to 
you  that  there  is  a  want  of  special  observation  in  the  report. 

"T.  C." 

"  10,  SETMoua-STEEET  West,  JDecemheT  26,  1822. 
"I  scarcely  expected  to  have  been  so  busy  this  month 
with  the  Journal :  it  is  a  sort  of  voluntary  trouble  I  have  under- 
taken. The  promised  appearance  of  Las  Casas'  Account  of  his 
Residence  at  St.  Helena,  and  of  Napoleon's  Military  Memoirs, 
dictated  by  himself,  created  a  great  sensation  in  London.  .  .  .  T 
determined  to  make  the  notice  of  the  book  myself.  I  was  hard 
pressed  by  reams  of  other  reading,  which  I  had  to  get  through, 
and  had  only  one  entire  day  to  get  up  a  sheet  on  the  occasion. 

*  "  Again  to  the  battle,  Achaiaos  f 
Out  hearts  bid  the  tyrants  defiance ; 
Our  land,  ike  first  garden  of  liberfy's  tree, — 
It  haa  been,  and  shall  yet  be,  the  hmd  oi  the  firee  V 
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It  is  very  ill-written :  I  had  to  read  through  four  volumes,  and 
feel  the  effect  of  the  operation  at  this  moment  on  my  eje-sigfat ; 
but  the  amusement  has  interested  my  mind  beyond  description. 
I  own  to  you  that  they  have  so  *  carried  my  inaagination  off  its 
feet,'  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  fighting  the  campaigns  of  Italy, 
disposing  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  living  in  the  cabin  of 
the  N^orthumberlandj  or  on  the  rocks  of  St.  Helena,  for  the  last 
half  of  my  life  1  In  the  mental  impressions  which  the  book  has 
left,  I  find  nothing  that  changes  my  abstract  opinions,  or  moral 
feelings.  I  regard  him,  on  some  points,  with  preciselv  my  former 
feelings  of  disapprobation :  but  I  find  fsicts  irresistibly  different 
from  what  they  were  given  out  to  be.  I  have  no  doubt  remain- 
ing that  the  poisoning  at  Jaffa  is  all  a  fiction.  One  of  the  stories 
I  used  to  believe  against  Buonaparte,  was  his  bearing  an  envi- 
ous grudge  to  Moreau.  It  is  curious,  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
almost  the  fourth  part  of  a  century,  I  should  meet  with  ccmvino- 
ing  proofe — or,  at  least,  strong  grounds^  of  belief — ^that  this  sur- 
mise was  also  a  fable.  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  Bavaria  in 
1800,  two  countrymen  of  my  own  talked  a  whole  evening  with 
Count  Klenau  and  other  Austrian  officers,  discussing  the  con- 
duct of  Moreau.  Sir  J.  Ingleby  and  Father  Maurus  translated 
to  me  what  the  Austrian  officers  said  of  Moreau's  conduct  dur- 
ing that  campaign  on  the  Rhine :  they  described  the  blunders 
of  it,  and  the  probable  result  I  thought  to  myself  *  They  are 
inveterate  in  their  prejudices  against  Moreau ;  I  do  not  believe 
theur  opinion ;  and  the  result  will  show  that  Moreau  is  right.' 
He  gave  them  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  I  thought  my 
own  opinion  confirmed.  But  on  looking  at  Buonaparte's  notices 
of  this  campaign,  the  very  movements  and  the  place  are  des- 
cribed ;  and  tli^  opinion  of  Klenau  and  his  bromer  officers  is 
confirmed.    This  is  a  singular  coincidence." 

"I  continue  to  be  much  delighted  with  my  house.  Mrs. 
Campbell,  however,  has  been  alarmed  at  hearing  a  mala  /ama 
about  our  neighbors ;  but  the  morals  of  London,  I  fear,  are  so 
corrupted,  that  there  are  more  streets  infested  with  neighbors 
of  this  description  than  free  from  them.  On  the  whole,  we  must 
remain,  I  believe ;  for  I  shall  never  meet  with  a  house  so  much 
to  my  mind  in  all  respects."  ..."  I  have  got  up  a  double 
library ;  one  in  my  parlor,  which  looks  very  handsome,  with 
books  that  cost  me  Jialf-a-crotDn  apiece  for  half-binding ;  and 
the  whole  wall  of  my  own  study  is  covered  with  ihe  unbound 
books.  The  air  is  so  pure  and  good,  that  I  feel  a  sensible  change 
in  my  health  by  removing  even  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  a 
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more  pop^loud  vidnitjr.  In  this  dry  weather,  I  ezperienoe  the 
bracing  effects  (^  the  situation,  and  can  now  sleep,  though  a  yile 
barking  cur  endeavors  to  curtail  my  slumbers.  I  think  I  hare 
been  at  no  period  of  my  life — all  sad  circumstances  considered — 
more  elastic  in  mind  and  body  than  now. 

^^  In  the  course  of  the  incoming  spring,  I  expect  to  be  very 
industrious ;  but  as  to  the  success  of  one's  efforts,  who  can  be 
positive  1  Certainly  I  cannot  You  will  see  that  the  *  *  * 
thinks  me  qualified  to  translate  Gennan  war^songs !  Ck>nfound 
them,  I  say.  Set  me  to  the  rhapsodies  of  German  poetry  ?  A 
fiiend  more  zealous  than  discreet,  and  hitherto  unknown  to  me, 
came  to  show  me  a  letter  which  he  meant  to  send,  abusing  them 
£>r  proposing  such  a  task,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Germans  to  translate  my  poetry !  I  I  told  him  not  to 
publish  his  letter,  lest  it  should  be  suspected  of  being  a  puff, 
encouraged  by  myself;  but  I  was  angry  nevertheless  with  my 

praises. ...  I  have  received  your  kind  note,  with 's  poetry 

— ^alas,  poetry  I — ^tears  on  tombstones  could  not  deplore  it 
enough !  T.  C."* 

****** 

« 10,  SSTHOI7S-43TESST  West,  February  1,  1828. 
"I  have  reproached  myself  with  not  writing  sooner. 
The  trutb  is,  I  am  not  writing  poetry,  but  projecting  it ;  and 
that  keeps  me  more  idle  and  abstracted  than  you  can  conceive. 
I  pass  hours  thinking  about  what  I  am  to  compose.  The  actual 
time  employed  in  composition,  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  time  lost 
in  setting  about  it 

^  To-day  I  have  been  at  a  touching  scene — ^and  it  must  be  so 
to  touch  me,  through  the  blunting  medium  of  so  many  disa- 
greeable associations.  M.'s  sister,  Uie  beautiful,  simple,  and  un- 
fortunate widow,  has  recovered  from  her  illusions,  but  is  dying. 
She  has  always  been  a  meek  and  kind  family  connexion  to  me, 
and  expressed  her  pleasure  at  seeing  me ;  though  I  verily  be- 
lieve she  cannot  live  many  days,  and  can  scarcely  speak.  I  may 
be  wrong,  and  trust  I  am;  yet  if  she  could  retain  the  possession 
of  her  mind,  it  were  a  pity  that  so  innocent  and  pretty  a  creature 
should  die !  She  looked  like  patience  and  simpficity  itself  under 
afficting  blisters,  and  the  anticipation,  as  she  said,  pf  her  strug- 
gle not  being  likely  to  last  long."  .  .  .  Mrs.  W.'s  formerly  rich 

♦  In  the  varions  correspondence  that  followsy  the  poem  of  "  Theodric" — 
a  subject  to  whidi  his  thoughts  had  been  often  directed  since  his  visit  to 
the  Khine — ^is  frequently  aUuded  to. 
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hnsbazid,  too,  has  lost  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  the  Spanish 
Loan.  His  carriage  is  given  up ;  hk  house  is  changed*  I  am 
tmly  sorry  for  him ;  he  is  a  very  honest  man.  .  .  .  The  men- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Loan  obliges  me  to  think  of  the  late  melan- 
choly news,  and  of  the  state  of  public  affairs.  I  dare  say  that 
the  audacity  of  the  French  Ultras  has  offended  you,  as  it  has 
myself.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  you  wishing  w^Il  to  the  Aim; 
of  Faith  and  the  monkey  (j^eral  of  the  Bourbons.** 

"I  have  made  acquaintance  with  B — ^y  C — 1  witUn  these  few 
days.  He  is  a  modest,  or  rather,  sober-minded  young  mim — 
delicate  in  health,  rather  serious  and  discursive  than  Hvely  ^  and, 
on  the  whole,  very  rational  and  interesting.  He  allowed  me  to 
be  quite  free  with  him  on  his  predilection  for  the  Wordsworth 
sdiool,  and  th^  hasty,  sketchy  way  Of  writing  dramas^  and 
seemed  unaffectedly  humble  in  confessing  the  imperfections  of 
his  own  style,  and  came  near  to  avowing  his  bdi^  that  art  and 
suprarprosaic  relief  in  language  was  the  beUer  system.''    .    .  .* 

After  six  weeks  of  ill  health  and  ment^  anxiety,  he  attempts 
that  seriorcomic  mood  in  which  we  so  generally  find  him,  when 
more  than  usually  depressed ;  but  it  is  only  the  voice  of  the 
sorrowful  striving  to  be  gay : — 

^  March  13. 
^'  •  •  ,  Afflicted  with  morning  coughs,  nightly  head- 
aches, depressed  and  dispirited  by  indifferent  accounts  of  lliomas, 
and  eml^irrassed  with  business,  which  is  the  more  harassing  that 
it  is  insignificant.  .  .  .  Alas,  for  any  good  that  this  bulbous 
excrescence  has  for  weeks  performed  for  me  I  Saving  the  perusal 
of  what  goes  into  my  journal — answering  the  complimentary 
petitions  of  blue-stocking  misses  to  insert  their  verses,  '  in  cour 
sideration  of  my  universal  character  for  generosity  and  candor  * 
— declining  invitations  to  dinners  and  at-homes,  I  might  as  w^ 
have  carried  about  my  unfortunate  skull  under  my  ar6i  ais  worn 
it  where  it  now  stands,  ^ill  my  heart  has  been,  like  a  well- 
meaning  friend,  always  vigilantly  reminding  me  of  jny  duty. 
Apropos  of  hearts  :-^I  have  a  blank  seal,  and  consulted  Foscolo 
t'other  day  about  a  device  for  it  He  CMUe  back  in  a  few  hours, 
looking  as  wild  as  Friday  when  first  caught  by  Robinson  Crusoe; 
and,  in  his  most  perfectly  bad  English,  called  out,  *  I  have  got 

*  The  letter  ooodudea  with  this  painftd  confessioQ : — "  Dr.  Finch  has  been 
in  town ;  he  gives  me  no  great  h<^)e8  of  T,  and  I  have  be^  otherwise  dis- 
ii^ssed  hy  a  subject  of  domestic  coneein-T-that  i8»  with  my  Seotefa  relatives 
— ^the  veriest  dilemma  in  which  I  ever  foond  mjiel£  .  .  T.  C* 
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a  device  for  yau,  imd  a  drawing  for  the  seal,  my  dear  Camp- 
bell ?  It  is  a  perfect  type  of  yonr  character ;  a  sleeping  swan  with 
the  motto,  Cor  vigilat — the  heart  watches  I  I  cadi  this  your 
proper  motto,'  said  Foscolo,  *  for  your  gemus  is  reposing.'  I 
looked  at  Uie  drawing,  and  was  overcome  to  to  of  laughter  at 
the  unhappy  resemblance  which  tiie  intended  swan  bore  to  a 
goose.  '  Y  es,  Foscolo,'  I  smd, '  this  is  a  very  nice  satire  upon  me 
— a  sleeping  goose ! '  .    . 

^^  On  the  subject  of  seak,  I  long  to  sl^w  you  one  which  I  got 
from  General  Pep6,  who  says  it  is  three  thousand  years  old. 
Hie  stone  is  calcined  with  age.  I  have  not  got  the  advice  of 
any  sapient  person  here  about  it ;  do  you  koow  anything  of 
iconography  ?  .  .  .  You  must  have  read  the  account  of  Pep6's 
duel.  He  called  upon  me,  poor  fellow,  the  day  before  he  went 
out  last ;  and  he  said,  afterwards,  he  would  have  told  me  of  the 
affidr,  but  thought  me  very  unwell,  and  did  not  wish,  to  give  me 
any  unnecessary  trouble.   He  looked  tranquil,  as  he  always  does. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  Sir  Thomas  D r%    Though  he 

is  a  whig,  I  think  your  heart  will  warm  towards  him  when  I 
tell  you  Uiat,  since  Pep6's  last  arrival,  he  made  die  patriotic  ex-; 
ile  an  offer — and  strongly  urged  his  acceptance — of  400/.  a  year, 
whilst  his  circumstances  required  it  Pep6  has  enough  for  his 
wants,  which  are  very  moderate,  and  insisted  on  decUning  it ; 
but  he  felt  the  magnificence  and  kindness  of  the  offer  very  deeply. 
I  assure  you  it  made  me  proud  of  my  countryman.  ...  I  have 
just  returned  from  seeing  Haydon's  Lazarus — many  fine  things 
in  it :  but  why  will  he  substitute  a  bad  and  blasphemous  nov 
elty,*  for  that  picture  which  tradition  has  consecrated  ? 

"T.  C." 

The  following  extracts  will  be  perused  with  deep  sympathy: — 

♦*SmntoTO-STEEET  West,  April  29, 1828. 
"  Well,  I  have  been  a  poor  invalid  this  winter :  I  thought 
I  should  have  added  an  unit  to  the  marvellous  bills  of  mortality. 
...  I  was  never,  I  think,  so  weary  of  my  life  as  under  tlus 
infiuenza — nothing  less  than  epidemic  The  lime-kiln  sensa- 
tion of  fever  in  the  head  was  past  all  description.  I  think  I 
would  rather  die  than  endure  a  week  of  it  again.  As  to  other 
things — the  main  care  of  my  heart  about  Thomas  remains  the 
same.      Finch's  opinion,  on  the  whole,  is  favorable,  but  still 

*  He  refers  to  the  figure  of  our  Savioor— drawn,  I  believe,  fsooi  %  living 
model 
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wrapt  up  in  all  the  unoertainty  of  an  oracle.  The  complaint, 
indeed,  admits  of  no  certainty.  Finch  has  persuaded  me  to 
postpone  my  visit  to  him,  in  hopes  of  giving  his  mode  of  cure 
a  further  tnaL  If  I  were  single,  I  should  not  be  able  to  bear 
this ;  but  the  consequences  of  my  going  to  Salisbury,  he  says, 
might  be  &tal ;  and  then  I  could  not  prevent  others  from  going 
as  naturally  as  mysel£  Ah — ^it  is  sometimes  an  agonizing  busi- 
ness! .  .  .  I  can  bear  the  day-time — ^but,  when  I  attempt  to 
sleep,  I  dream  of  Thomas — ^I  have  horrible  dreams.  I  see  them 
torturing  him — ^I  awaken — ^and  can  sleep  no  more.  .  .  ."  "  I 
think  that,  about  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth,  I  may  be  able  to 
take  him  again  under  my  own  charge.  .  .  .  The  uncertainty 
about  this  issue  makes  me  feel  at  times  as  if  I  were  to  be  tried 
for  my  life  at  the  end  of  a  few  months :  Well — ^the  most  un- 
happy beings  will  have  their  hopes.'* 

^^  In  the  meantime  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  poetry,  and 
with  difficulty  competent  to  the  dry  task  of  editorship ;  but  if  I 
had  not  done  that,  I  should  have  done  nothing  else.  Was  it 
not  better  then,  to  do  something  than  nothii^ — something  that 
enabled  me  to  pay  my  i^thecary's  bill  ? " 

'^  I  was  at  S.  ten  d&js  ago,  and  was  struck  by  the  kindness  of 
your  nephews,  Bacres,  Mayow,  and  William  Pitt.*  Dearest 
boys ;  I  would  not  for  anything  tell  them  how  much  I  feel  their 
young  attentions  to  a  man  growing  old ;  for  it  would  spoil  the 
unconsciousness  of  their  findness.  When  Dacres,  especially, 
absent  on  all  other  occasions,  comes  to  help  me  on  with  my 
great  coat,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  grown  old — even  to  a  second  gen- 
eration— ^in  your  family.     •     .'* 

"Now,  in  my  own  private  affairs,  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
greater  than  that  the  Lord  Mayor  has  invited  me  to  dine  with 
him  on  the  iVth  of  May.  If  that  does  not  inspire  you  with 
respect  for  me,  I  know  not  what  wilL  T.  C." 

The  interval  between  this  and  the  preceding  date  was  marked 
by  nothing  that  could  relieve  the  anxiety  under  which  his  health 
was  sinking ;  and  besides,  he  writes : — 

"«7wwe  27<A. —  .  .  My  eldest  sister  is  come  to  town  in 
very  bad  health,  and  looking  much  more  ghastly  than  your  or- 

♦  These  talented  young  fevOTitea,  Campbell,  before  he  died,  had  the 
pleaanre  to  see  prospering  in  life.  He  felt  the  contrast  The  passage 
qu^  is  very  duosKsteristic  of  the  Poet-*  forty  years'  Mend  oi  ibat 
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dinaiy  we]l-&yored  ghost."  Then  turning  to  bis  own  case,  he 
adds : — ^**  A  French  proverb  says,  oon^irades  are  not  pnt  on 
paper.  Heaven  knows  we  are  not  conspirators ;  but  how  many 
thmgs  have  I  to  say  to  you,  how  many  little  things — ^but  great 
things  to  little  me---to  consult  you  upon,  that  I  cannot  sit  down 
to  write.  They  would  interest,  at  least,  if  they  did  not  amuse 
you ;  but  to  detail  them  would  be  to  write  a  rigmaroUiad  of 
petty  cares  and  anxieties. 

^'  In  looking  at  the  l»right  side  of  things,  I  am  hm  to  think 
that  I  shall  get  two  grand  objects  accomplished — ^the  settlement 
of  my  sister,  and  the  furnishing  of  my  house.  Ay,  you  smile 
at  the  conjunction  of  ideas ;  but  the  latter  object  is  no  trifle.  .  . 
It  will  keep  me  in  good  humor — enable  me  to  open  my  house 
to  my  friends,  and  to  see  society  as  I  ought.*  ...  In  the 
meantime,  I  am  going  to  Cheltenham  with  Matilda,  to  visit 
Mrs.  Seilar,  and  dnnk  the  water.  Mr.  S.  being  there,  and  hay- 
ing the  civility  to  include  me  with  my  wife,  will  prove  a  very 
opportune  incident  for  making  trial  of  the  Spa.  If  I  can  be 
spared  for  a  whole  month,  young  Roscoe  is  to  be  my  locum- 
tenens;  and,  in  case  of  emergency,  I  can  be  summoned  to 
town.  T.O." 

His  visit  to  Cheltenham  was  short,  but,  in  regard  to  health, 
very  satisfactory.  The  improvement,  however,  could  neither  be 
ascribed  to  the  water  nor  the  walks,  in  which,  at  first  setting 
out,  he  had  promised  himself  great  indulgence.  He  went  very 
seldom  out  of  doors,  and  made  no  trial  of  the  Spa ;  yet  the 
change  of  scene  and  respite  from  labor  restored  him  to  compar- 
ative health  and  spirits :  and,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Mr. 
Gray,  he  sends  a  ludicrous  report  of  his  "  new  furniture,"  with 
one  or  two  striking  observations  respecting  his  last  poem  in  the 
ls»  M. 

*  Skymour-otbeet  "WissT,  Sept  6. 
"...     Every  article  of  the  drawing-room  is  now 
purchased :  the  most  amiable  curtains — the  sweetest  of  carpets 

*  "  I  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  first  dinner  party  which  I  mean  to  give : 

Mrs. is  to  be  sent  tor  from  "Wales,  and  she  will  no  doubt  come  to 

meet  Lord  L. ;  farther  down,  I  mean  to  place  Lady  B.,  flanked  by  T.  H. ; 
Lady  H.  by  Mr.  C;  A.  If.  Porter  and  T.  Courtenay ;  ^t^  Siddoos  and 
Mr.  K.  S.  The  entire  party  I  have  not  determined  upon  ;  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly contain  Mrs.  J.  BailHe,  Was  Bei^er,  Horace  T.,  Mr.  Eean ;  and,  if 
poor  Mrs.  Allsop  be  aliye  and  forthcoming,  I  do  not  see  why  she  i^hoold 
not  j<nn  us — [**  a  mir^ifiii  mixture  of  inooDgniities.''] — ^T.  C." 
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— tJie  most  acoom|dis]ifid  chairs^— and  a  bigUj  intetesiai^  s^et 
of  tongs  and  fenders !  I  liope  to  have  the  pleaBtire  of  lowing 
jou  tlm>ugli  the  magmfioent  suite  of  dliambeis — the  froat  ono 
of  which  k  actually  sixteen  feet  longT' 

"  Did  you  see  *  The  Last  Man '  in  my  late  mtmber  1  Did  it 
immediately  remind  you  of  Lord  Byron's  poem  of  *  Darkfeessf 
I  was  a  Httle  troubled  how  to  act  about  this  t^pearanoe  of  my 
having  been  obliged  to  him  for  the  idea.  Ihe  fe<^  is,  many 
years  ago  I  had  Hie  idea  of  Ihis  Last  Man  in  my  head,  and  dis- 
tinctly rememb^  speaking  of  the  subject  to  Lord  B,  I  recog* 
nised,  when  I  read  his  poem  '  Darkness,'  some  traits  of  the  pif^ 
ture  which  I  meant  to  draw,  namely,  Ihie  ships  floating  without 
living  hands  to  guide  them — ^the  earth  beii^  blank — and  one  or 
two  more  circumstances.  On  soberly  ecwisidering  the  matter,  I 
am  entirely  disposed  to  acquit  Lord  Byron  of  having  intentlosr 
aUy  taken  the  thoughts.  It  is  consistent  with  my  own  experi- 
ence to  suppose  that  an  idea,  whidk  is  actually  one  of  inemory, 
may  start  up,  appearing  to  be  (me  of  the  imagination,  in  a  ncdnd 
that  has  forgot  the  source  from  which  it  boarrowed  ihat  idea.  I 
beliere  this.  Nev^lheless,  to  have  given  the  poem  to  the  wgM 
with  a  note,  stating  this  fact,  would  have  had  the  appearance  <xf 
picking  a  quarrel  with  the  noble  bard,  and  this  appearance  I 
much  dislike,  from  the  kindly  feeling  I  ha/ve  towards  him,  in 
conseqii^ce  of  his  always  having  deilt  Mndly  by  me.  Another 
consideration  was,  that  the  likeness  of  our  sulDJects  does  not 
seem  to  strike  any  reader  of  my  poem  so  much  as  I  expected; 
so  that,  tmless  cWged  with  plagiarism,  I  may  let  the  matter 
rest    .    .    .  T.  C' 

On  the  20th  of  October,  Campbell  announces,  in  sorrowful 
terms,  that  the  period  to  which  he  had  looked  with  intense  anx»- 
iety*  had  expired ;  but  that  little,  if  any,  benefit  had  result^ 
from  the  experiment  to  which  he  had  resorted  on  behalf  of  his 
son.  "  Thomas,*'  he  writes  with  desponding  brevity,  "  is  come 
back  to  us  !*'  and  again  his  correspondence  became  tinctured, 
for  several  weeks,  with  the  complexion  of  his  own  sad  thoughts. 
Yet  his  keen  and  delicate  sympathy  in  the  sorrows  of  pQiers 
was  never  blunted-^though  he  often  affected  to  think  otherwise 
— ^by  the  severity  or  frequ<wicy  of  bis  own.  Tp  an  intimate 
friend,  who  had  just  lost  a  sistw,  he  writes :— ^'  JDee.  28. — ^I 
cannot  for  a  moment  pretend  to  measure  my  grifef  with  yours ; 

«  Sde  his  own  xemariEable  expeea^an,  page  15$. 
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bat  I  ftd  that  I  have  lost  a  friend,  and  a  branch  of  the  fiunilj 
dearest  to  my  Maidfihip.  I  tender  you  the  consolation  of  one 
who  had  a  sincere  affection  for  her— -deeply  connected,  in  mental 
associations,  with  affection  for  yourself.  I  have  been  touched 
by  your  attention  in  communicating  these  tidings — melancholy 
as  thev  are ;  but  I  have  really  no  words  to  express  how  much  I 
enter  uto  your  present  feelings. — ^T.  Q^ 

His  contributions*  to  the  New  Monthly  for  this  year  were  of 
a  superior  stamp ;  and  at  their  head  stands  lus  admirable  ^m 
<^  '^  The  Last  Man."  The  next  letter  is  addressed  to  his  cooid^ 
Mr.  Ghray : — 

''Skticouii-strskt  West,  January  9, 1824. 
"  I  love  you  too  much,  my  dear  Gray,  not  to  accept  a 

E resent ;  but  I  cannot  be  a  beggar  of  presents ;  and  I  know  you 
ave  too  much  delicacy  to  let  me  be  so.  Your  procuring  these 
for  me  is  a  real  favor ;  for  every  second  time  that  I  buy  a  kit 
of  herrings  in  London,  I  am  cfieated  with  a  bad  article ;  and 
eating  a  pickled  herring,  Hke  reading  Homer,  at  breakfisist  time, 
18  become  by  long  habit  a  thing  necessary  to  my  existence.  I 
have  no  N&rr  important  intelligence  to  communicate. 
Thomas  ii  out  so  and  so.  .  .  How  do  you  like  Pyramus  and 
^^lisbeff  My  friends  would  not  let  me  put  my  name  to  it; 
though  I  say,  who  should  not,  it  is  the  sweetest  thing  I  ever 
warbled  on  my  lyre.  And  now  that  I  am  my  own  panegyrist, 
I  must  tell  you  what  an  incorruptible  Liberal  I  have  shown  my- 
self in  these  corruptible  times !  .  .  I  had  a  communication  from 

the  Secretary  and  several  Members  of  the  Association, 

offering  to  place  my  name  among  their  Honoraries,  with  a  hun- 
dred a  year  under  the  royal  endowment  I  declined  accepting 
it.  You  probably  know  that  this  society  is  nothing  else  than  an 
effort  to  buy  the  literary  men  of  the  country  to  what  they  call 
the  ciause  of  religion  and  loyalty — which  may  be  interpreted 
canting  and  time-serving.  .  .  As  something  of  personal  kind- 
ness, however,  might  have  mixed  with  the  choice  of  those  who 
proposed  me,  I  declined  the  office  in  civil  terms.  They  will  get 
few  but  milk-and-water  men  into  their  fraternity.  Moore  is 
blacker  than  myself  in  the  great  man's  books ;  I  dislike  hhn  as 
much  as  he ;  but  I  congratulated  myself  when  the  offer  came, 

*  I  find  araoBg  the  MS.  of  this  antmnn  an  elaborate  review  of  tiie 
HorsB  loniesB — a  congenial  subject^  whidi  he  treats  with  a  pafect  know- 
ledge of  ito  danic  antiqiiitj  and  die  eonditioii  of  meden  Greeoa 

t  See  New  Monthly^' 
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that  it  arose,  in  some  shape,  fix>m  a  negative  propriety  on  my 
p^  of  having  nev^  been  a  scurrilous  writer.  I  do  think  that 
great  truths  and  great  causes  may  be  always  defended  without 
personality.    .     .  T.  C." 

*"  February  4, 1B2^ 
"...  I  have  found  my  silver  box,*  I  need  not  say  with 
what  delight ;  and  the  sight  of  it  comforts  me  so  as  to  support 
a  bad  cold  with  more  tl^  my  usual  patience.  Wretched  ca- 
tarrh !  were  it  not  for  thee,  I  think  I  should  be  to-day  very 
happy,  and  not  even  worry  myself  for  having  behaved  so  like 
an  old,  or  a  young,  child  on  the  occasion  of  my  fidse  alarm. 
Alas,  ^  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  !'  as  the  undis- 
coverable  poet  said  who  was  quoted  in  Parhament.  After  all, 
there  is  something  excusable  in  my  liking  my  litle  pocket  com- 
panion almost  to  foolishness.  It  was  given  me  when  my  mind 
was  comparatively  young  and  romantic  to  what  it  is  now ;  and 
though  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  feelings  with  which  I  first 
look^  on  your  throe  names  engraved  inside,  friendships  are  no 
doubt  all  the  better  for  being  old.  Yet  there  is  still  in  the  early 
commencement  and  youth  of  our  friendly  feelings  towards  any 
object,  a  tinge  of  romance — ^a  kind  of  gratuitous  and  generous 
prophecying  that  the  object  will  never  disappoint,  or  become 
mdifferent  to  us,  which  has  all  its  peculiar  charm.  I  received 
this  littie  token  from  you  when  all  the  compound  sensation  of 
feith,  hope,  and  novelty  was  strongly  operating  on  mv  mind : 
and  my  mind,  I  know  not  how,  has  acquired  a  habit  of  always 
sunmioning  up  associations  more  or  less  complacent,  but  always 
to  a  certain  degree,  soothing  and  complacent  when  I  look  at 
this  token.  It  is  true  we  have  all  had  our  trials  in  the  interval 
of  time  over  which  it  carries  my  memory :  but  I  have  had 
many  happy  days  which  I  owe  to  you — ^many  a  hearty  wel- 
come— and  never  a  moment's  defelcation  of  hospitality  and  kind 
offices.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  this  souvenir  of  far 
by-gone  days,  should  be  an  amulet  of  a  very  pleasing  and  touch- 
ing ^pell  to  my  recollection.  I  say  this  in  no  exaggerating  state 
of  mind,  but  on  a  very  calm  and  fair  retrospect  of  our  whole 
acquamtance  with  each  other.  T.  C." 

**  February  [16],  1824. 
" ....  I  spent  a  delightful  day  yesterday  at  McKen- 
ate's,  where,  besides  Mina,  there  was  Sir  W.  Congreve,  who  has 

*  For  the  hiatoiy  of  this  fnendly  floavenir,  see  his  Lettero  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight*  1807,  Vol  L,  page  465. 
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^yen  me  a  general  invitation  to  see  liim  at  Woolwich.  Poasibly 
your  martial  minds  may  be  so  &r  interested  in  the  science  of  war- 
like engines,  as  to  wish  to  see  the  practising  with  his  rockets — 
as  well  as  with  a  new  invention — ^namely,  the  discharging  of 
small  rockets  from  muskets  whidi  are  only  four  pounds  weight. 
This  invention  will  be  a  new  era  in  military  science,  ^nt 
don't  let  your  humanity  shudder ;  lor  philosophers  say  Uiat 
war  is  always  less  bloody  in  proportion  to  the  destruc^veness 
of  the  weapons.  This  is  a  little  paradoiical,  to  be  sure ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  anci^t  battles  were  more  bloody  than 
modern  ones. 

^'  I  admired  Mina^  very  much,  and  sat  next  to  him.  His 
French^  to  be  sure,  is  very  Spaidsh ;  and  he  squeezes  hands, 
and  is  too  cordial,  with  every  body  at  the  very  first  interview. 
His  features  are  rustic, — ^it  would  be  wrong  to  call  them  coarse, 
and  his  appearance  is  more  like  that  of  a  good,  plain,  honest 
man,  than  a  high-l»red  soldier :  but  his  £ace,  I  should  say,  is  one 
of  the  most  prepossessing  I  ever  saw.  The  expre»»on  is  so 
loveable,  that  I  was  at  times  on  the  point  of  thinking  him  hand- 
some— although  he  resembles  in  a  very  little  Madame  de  Stael. 
He  has  something  of  the  fire  of  her  eyes,  to  be  sure,  which 
were  very  fine.    I  may  bring  him  down  to  see  you.     T.  0." 

*"  March  [16.] 
'^  It  is  a  mean  thing,  they  say,  to  count  debts  amongst 
friends ;  but  thinking  you  were  in  debt  to  me  a  letter,  and  ex- 
pecting every  day  to  hear  from  you,  I  did  not  write.  Indeed,  I 
lead  such  a  life,  that  what  can  I  send  you  unless  commentaries 
on  books  which  I  am  reading,  or  narrate  my  dreams  t  for,  ex- 
cept in  books  and  dreaming,  my  mind  has  no  occupation." 

"  April  Wih, — ^I  wish  some  of  you,  my  friends,  would  come  to 
town — ^particularly,  to  look  at  the  ediibition  of  the  new  society 
of  British  Artists.  I  hardly  know  what  to  think — though  I 
trust  it  will  be  found  rich  and  strong,  according  to  my  first  con- 
ception of  Haydon's  chief  picture.  I  long  to  converse  with  you 
about  it;  its  coloring  is  certainly  dropping  odors — dropping 
wine ;  yet  I  begin  to  iesi  that  the  coloring  is  not  perfect  Come, 
my  friends,  and  see  this  hiving  of  our  artists !  I  think  you  will 
own  with  me  that  it  shows  British  talent  shooting  into  farther 
directions  than  it  has  hitherto  done.    Phillips  told  me  that  the 

*  Mna,  bom  1*782  \  arrived  in  London,  November  80, 1828 ;  oR  De- 
eember,  183d. 
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liost  ci  jovmg  Artists  ought  to  be  called  the  Artny  of  Martyrs ! 
I  have  a  new  design  upon  you — I  have  an  Italian  p<>et,  an 
im{>Toyisatore,  to  bring  dowji.  tiCe  was  sent  to  nae  by  Admiral 
Sir  Grahame  Moore.  His  case  is  interesting.  Pep6  had  deter- 
mined not  to  introduce  him,  for  fear  of  troubhng  me ;  but  Sir 
Orahame  gave  him  a  %i3C(mg  and  particular  reconmiendaticm. 
He  had  no  earthly  connexion  with  the  Oeurbonari  <^  Naples ; 
but  had  written  a  line  about  the  Mes^nsB  of  Freedom,  and  was 
sentenced  to  banishment  without  a  trial  1  Sir  G.  Moore  gen^- 
ously  took  him  into  his  own  cabin,  where  he  was  a  gre^U;  favor- 
ite, on  account  of  his  improvisatore  talents ;  and  the  Admiral, 
and  all  his  officers,  I  suppose,  helped  him  liberally  with  money 
— ^bravo,  British  g^ierosityl  T*  C.** 

An  unpremeditated  visit  to  Sydenham,  attended  with  some 
inconvenience  to  his  friends,  drew  from  him  the  following  ex- 
planation and  apology.  The  incident  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  Poet,  in  his  "  moods  of  mental  abstraction." 

«  SjcYMOTO-snawr  Wew,  May  8,  1924. 
^  Yes ;  when  I  came  home  I  reflected  on  the  urgency  und 
importunity  with  which  I  had  pressed  i^rself  upbu  your  hospi- 
tality. I  felt  very  sorry  that  a  simple  solution  of  the  diflficulty 
had  not  occurred  to  my  mind.  It  appears  strange ;  but  to  any 
who  knew  how  ill  I  have  slept  of  late,  and  what  an  unsocketing 
my  nerves  have  received,  it  would  wo^  appear  strange  that  my 
memory  is  fallacious.  I  thought  only  of  the  disagreeableness  of 
sleeping  out  of  your  house — never  recollecting  mat  the  books, 
which  are  necessary  at  night  to  lull  my  mind  into  a  disposition 
for  sleep,  could  have  been  carried  with  very  httle  difficulty  to 
any  lodging  for  the  night.  Had  I  remembered  this  trifling  cir- 
cumstance, I  shoiUd  not  have  given  you  dl  the  disquiet  about 
lodging  me,  which  I  have  giv6n  you.  I  must  have  appeared 
very  selfish ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  it  is  not  in  iny  nature  to  be  so. 
Pray  forgive  me  I  On  very  short  reflection,  I  saw  the  impro- 
priety of  my  having  allowed  one  of  your  own  kindred  intiiates 
to  leave  the  house  on  my  account.  Do  me  the  kindness  to  re- 
call the  exorbitant  fevor  whidi  I  asked  in  my  nerVous  state.  It 
is  true  my  disease  of  sleeplessness  has  returned ;  but  how  like 
infatuation  it  seems  that  I  never  recollected  that,  even  sleeping 
at  the  "  Grayhound,"  I  could  still  have  had  from  your  house 
plenty  of  books  to  answer  ike  puj^Ose  of  miJdng  me  iemrp  at 
night.    In  a  word,  though  I  am  ashamed  to  own  it,  I  really  fear 
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I  kbored  under  a  n^ouB  ilhuion,  w&en  I  pestei^  lAr.  A.  mid 
you  widi  my  r^ets  at  your  house  being  full ;  but  I  comfit 
myself  iinth  tbinking  that  your  friendship  for  me  will  long  gnr- 
Tire  this  absurdity  on  my  part" 

^  SETKoiniHSTRXET  West,  Jtdy  6,  1824 
"  HJad  I  not  been  privately  perftnining  the  part  of  a 
greai  philosophy,  I  should  have  been  dreadfully  soured  by  the 
eroes  aodbd^t  that  ^evented  me  from  going  to  S.  on  the  day 
i^)pouited.  I  bore  it  heroically,  but  I  must  positively  make  out 
my  visit  n^^t  week,  ior  fear  I  should  become  a  mere  dead  letter 
— a  staladyte  in  yomr  mem(»ies — or,  as  the  Academidans 
phrase  it  in  their  c^alogues,  wrought  into  marble !  Now,  what 
a  dreadful  fate  it  must  be  to  be  wrought  into  marUe  I  *  •  • 
Tour  friend  Sydney  Smith  cidled  on  me  for  a  few  seconds — ^I 
«an  scarcely  say  minutes — ^talked  about  a  thousand  things,  and 
went  away  laughing.  I  dont  think  the  worse  of  his  heart  for 
ibis  flighty  way ;  it  is  his  head  that  is  distracted  by  the  multi*- 
tude  of  hk  engagem^its  mid  ^equaintf^K^  in  London.  Dr. 
Strah^m*'  says  he  Qever  met  such  pleasant  people  m  all  his  lifo-^ 
with  an  Aberdeen  shortness  of  emphasis  upon  the  Sll,  that  is 
purely  northern.  Bear  good  man  1  I  like  Um  iai  his  a&ction 
for  you.  .  .  .  He:  met  ^  Olorks  Morgan  at  my  house ;  iKnd 
now  Dr.  S.  and  Lady  M.  are  to  meet  and  become  friends.  .  .  . 
He  likes  to  see  all  the  liorn^  he  says ;  so  I  brought  him  yester- 
day morning  to  a  den  of  large  roaring  ones.  We  sat  down 
nineteen  to  breakfast;  Genersjs  Lallemand  and  Pep6 — ^Lord 
Dillon,  loudest  of  2tll — ^Washington  Irvmg,  half  lamb,  half  Hon — 
and  a  long  list  of  etceteri,  'Hie  Cana(San  Pastor  was  highly 
pleased. 

"  Have  you  ha^ened  to  see  the  notice  of  the  author  of 

being  brought  to  IS  ewgate  bar  ?  .  .  There  is  something  in  this 
event  that  shocks  me  more  than  it  ought  to  do.  I  knew,  though 
not.  intimately,  that  man,  and  met  him  in  the  house  of  — — ,  in 
Edinburgh  Castle ;  so  you  may  guess  he  was  not  in  bad  compa- 
ny. He  was  a  man  addicted  to  gallantry,  but  was  the  hand- 
somest n^ua  ever  seen.  But  of  his  probity  in  money  matters, 
there  was  then  no  suspicion.  He  had  married  an  heiress,  lived 
in  good  style,  and  was  said  to  be  worth  2000?.  a  year.  That 
was  iw^ty  years  ago.  A  few  weeks  since  he  called  on  me  to 
borrow,  or  rather  beg.  I  gave  him  a  trifle,  and  since,  I  suppose, 

*  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Sizahao,  late  Bishop  of  Toronto,  Canada. 
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desperate  distress  has  driven  liim  to  this  crime.  Ho  had  a 
child — ^the  beauty  of  which  is  now  before  my  mind — ^a  little 
angel.  Alas !  I  fear  it  is  the  same  being  who  is  charged  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  robbery,  and  supposed  to  be  his  son.     T.  C." 


Having  been  applied  to  by  one-  of  those  eales,  who  so  often 
experienced  the  active  generosity  of  his  friendship,  for  an  ad- 
vance of  money  upon  certain  objects  of  vertu,  Campbell  writes 
to  a  confidential  friend: — ^August  [6],  1824 — "I  beg  you  will 
recommend  me  to  some  judge  of  antique  seals  and  medals,  who 
will  at  least  tell  me  their  value,  if  he  should  not  choose  to 
purchase  some  of  them."  ^  Colonel  Stanhope,"  he  adds,  *'  has 
been  pressing  me  to  go  to  Greece ;  but  it  won't  do.  I  can't  get 
away ;  but  things  are  going  on  there  better  than  our  newspapers 
represent."  He  then  announces,  for  the  first  time,  a  new  enter- 
prise in  his  own  more  special  fi^d,  and  says,  '*  I  have  a  new 
poem — ^Theodric — a  very  domestic  story,  finished,  and  about 
500  lines  long,  <x)mmon  heroic  rhyme ;  so  so,  I  think ;  I  am 
rather  in  good  heart  about  it,  though  not  over  sanguine. — ^T.  C." 

The  criticisms  of  his  friend,  to  whom  the  MS.  po^n  was  sub- 
mitted, are  thus  acknowledged  and  approved  :— 

'  Auffust  14,  ISU. 
'^ .  .  .  I  have  thrown  in  a  great  many  elucidating  lines 
into  my  new  poem,  which  I  hope  you  will  find  sufficient  to  ob- 
viate the  obscurity  you  complained  ofl  .  .  .  I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  not  over  sanguine ;  but  yoti  and  I  have  now  mo- 
tived my  story  better.  I  have  accounted  for  Constantine's  death 
in  a  more  natural  way,  by  a  renewal  of  the  femily  strife ;  but 
you  will  judge  when  you  see  it  I  now  perceive  very  clearly  that 
the  story  is  too  abrupt  as  it  stands.  T.  C." 

The  state  of  his  son's  health,  meanwhile,  had  become  more  * 
and  more  discouraging ;  and  to  the  same  friend  he  writes  : — 
"  Thomas  is  not  more  outrageous,  but  more  dogged  and  disa- 
greeable, if  possible ;  excessively  anxious  to  convince  us  how 
very  cordially  he  hat^  both  his  mother  and  me.  .  .  .  But  I 
must  really  determine  not  to  let  this  misfortune  depress  me.  .  . 

Such  was  the  daily  state  of  feelings  under  which  this  poem 
was  composed,  corrected,  and  published. 
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As  editor  of  the  '*  New  Monthlj,"  Campbell  had  frequ^t  op- 
|><Mi;iimties  of  showing  the  "  frater-feeling"  which  wanned  his 
heart  in  all  transactions  with  literary  men.  He  was  yeiy  fasti- 
dious  as  to  his  own  writings,  but  indulgent  to  those  (A  others ; 
yet,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  censor  of  the  articles,  so 
rarious  in  subject  and  merit,  that  were  brought  before  him,  he 
showed  that  sound  taste  and  discriminatiim  which  speedily 
raised  his  journal  to  a  standard  of  ezcellenoe  which  left  it  with* 
out  a  rivaL  With  all  his  vigilance,  however,  he  was  deceived 
more  than  once  as  to  the  merit  of  papers,  to  which  he  had  given 
his  sanction,  and  the  mortification  was  acutely  felt.  His  kindly 
feelings  at  times  got  the  better  of  his  judgment  Whenever 
poverty  and  distress  came  before  him,  his  critical  severity  was 
too  apt  to  be  disarmed ;  and  while  he  thought  he  was  but  pay- 
ing a  just  triSute  to  merit,  he  was,  in  fact,  yielding  to  the  com- 
passionate impulse  of  his  own  heart 

Of  the  grateful  acknowledgments  thus  called  forth  from  the 
redpients  of  his  patronage  or  boimty,  many  instance  might  be 
adduced ;  but  I  will  merely  add  one  example,  and  a  very  pleas- 
ing one,  of  his  solicitude  to  serve  a  meritorious  stranger  :— 

"  Oct  2d, — I  feel  remorse  in  troubling  you  again,  though  it 
be  to  offer  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  attention  so  kmdly 
manifested  to  my  friend's  Essay.  We  are  both  sincerely  obliged 
to  you ;  and  I  trust  you  will  find  no  cause  to  repent  of  your  en- 
couragement of  a  most  intelligent  and  interesting  foreigner. 
You  have  learnt,  undoubtedly,  the  happy  art  of  conferring  a 
frivor  in  a  manner  that  renders  it  doubly  valuable.  For  my  own 
share  in  the  business,  I  return  you  many,  many  thanks.  Were 
I  likely  to  recover,  I  would  ask  my  dear  friend,  Joanna  Baillie, 
to  procure  for  me  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  introduction  to  you ; 
but  my  days  wax  few ;  and  it  will  be  some  gratification  to  you, 
perhaps,  that  you  have  contributed  your  part  to  the  many  con- 
solatory circumstances  which  cheer  their  decline.  I  cannot 
conclude  without  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  literary  inter- 
course thus  begun  between  Madame  de and  yourself  may 

not  end  here.     She  unites  with  me  in  regard. 

"Margaret  Holford." 

We  are  reminded  by  the  correspondence  of  this  autumn,  that 
Campbell  had  paid  the  liberal  annuity  to  his  two  younger 
sisters,  commenced  in  1801,  and  continued  without  interruption. 
— ^November  11th,  he  regrets  that  the  day  of  publication  is 
postponed,  but  that  his  poem  will  certainly  appear  in  the  course 
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of  tke  montii ;  and  writmg  to  his  sister,  he  say8-*-n<^I  ain  s<)(rry 
tiiere  should  be  any  great  expectation  excited  about  the  poeci^ 
vhkh  is  not  of  a  nature  to  gratify  snidi  expectation.  It  is  truly 
a  domestic  and  private  story.  I  know  very  well  what  wili  be 
its  fate ;  there  will  be  an  outcry  and  r^pret  that  there  is  nothing 
grand  or  romantic  in  the  poem,  and  tiiat  it  is  too  humble  and 
&miliar.  But  I  am  pr^ared  ^r  this ;  and  I  also  know  tiiat, 
when  it  recovers  from  the  €rst  buzz  of  such  criticism,  it  will  at- 
tain a  steady  popularity. — ^T.  C." 

These  remarkr  show  the  author  was  not  insensible  to  the  rad- 
ical defects  of  the  poem ;  but,  unhappily,  he  did  not  hve  to  see 
his  predictions  realized  as  to  its  popularity.  In  judging  of 
"  Theodric,"  however,  the  feet  should  always  be  kept  in  view, 
that  it  was  composed  in  the  midst  of  distracting  cares,  when  the 
inspirations  of  poetry  were  vainly  contending  with  the  stronger 
feelings  of  the  parent. 

An  event  that  now  aflfected  him  most  deeply,  was  the  secon4 
removal  of  his  son  to  Dn  Finch's.  Another  twelvemonth  had 
elapsed ;  and  as  no  mitigation  of  the  malady  had  taken  place, 
it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  the  same  measure 
as  before.  This  painful  step  agam  unhinged  the  mind  oi  Camp- 
bell ;  and  notwithstanding  the  assumed  hiliarity  with  which  he 
strives  to  act  up  to  his  philosophy,  we  can  discover,  under  a 
cheerful  mask,  the  traces  of  a  deep  and  settled  mel^icholy.  He 
went  more  into  sodety ;  he  saw  company  frequently  at  Ins  own 
house ;  but  in  the  intervds  of  business  or  amusement,  he  was 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  heaviness  which  nothing  could  re- 
move, Mrs.  Campbell  was  also  in  a  very  delicate  and  irritable 
state  of  health ;  so  that,  with  this  last  affliction,  the  cheerfulnesii 
of  domestic  life  was  permanently  obscured ;  yet  the  fond  mother^ 
he  writes,  "  was  still  buoyed  up  with  the  idea  that  the  cure  wai 
to  be  instantly  accomplished."    ... 

In  very  significant  allusion  to  this  event,  he  writes— 

"JTov.  IQth. — ^You  have  heard  what  prevented  me  from 
writing.  Matilda  has  continued  to  bear  the  event  very  well ; 
and  I  have  resumed  my  studies  with  tolerable  tranquillity. 
We  have  had  one  comfortable  letter  from  Mrs.  Finch,  stating 
that  T.  is  reconciled  to  the  place,  and  amuses  himself  both  with 
dress  and  with  active  amusements.  ...  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Asylums  for  the 
Insane,  published  many  years  ago;  and  there  I  find  the  desarip* 
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-^oa  of  Dr.  Finch's  liofiBe  holds  a  oonspJcfiiotis  superiority.  The 
gentlemaii-patientB  have  a  spao«  of  nine  aeres  of  pleasing 
ground.  In  short,  the  more  I  think  of  Laverstock,  the  ni<»6 
milagated  I  feel  my  poor  boy's  mssf^tune.  SdU,  I  feel  as  if  I 
needed  a  day's  repose  at  Sydetham  very  mtu^.  My  late  cdd, 
too,  has  shaken  me  out  of  all  the  ben^t  I  had  derived  from 
Cheltenham,  and  has  left  «  plagniBg  eongh.  .  .  .  But  let  not 
Eving  man  oomplain.  .  .  •  I  am  to  be  out  in  print  on  Monday; 
and  tf  I  should  not  see  you  on  that  day,  Theodrio  wilL    T.  O." 

The  poem  aoeordii^Iy  appeared  at  thei  time  mentioned;  and, 
^  in  a  week,"  s^ys  the  author,  '^  fiiU  of  accidental  occupation  and 
anxiety." 

Change  of  scene  was  again  recommended ;  and  on  the  2dd 
of  December  he  writes  to  Mr.  Bieihardson : — ^*'  I  am  engaged  to 
go  westward,  to  Althorp,  and  spend  the  holidays  at  Lord  Spen- 
ow's.  ...  I  am  tempted  to  Althorp  by  the  hope  of  seeing 
books,  to  which  I  should  otherwise  have  no  access.  Nothing 
but  this  would  have  no^e  me  break  my  resolution  of  keeping 
close  to  my  study ;  although  the  8penc^«  invited  me  with  a 
cordiality,  whidb,  as  my  friend,  you  would  have  felt  pleased 
with.  .  .  ." 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  Jeffrey  is  going  to  review  me ;  fer  I 
think  he  has  the  stuff  in  him  to  understand  Theodric.  You 
have  no  conception  oi  the  blazing  letter  which  Mrs.  F.  has  writ- 
ten. ...  Is  it  not  a  sham6  that  the  stories  of  Medwin  are  not 
publicly  contradicted?  ...  T.  C." 

*  *  *  %  *  * 

On  his  visit  to  Althorp,  Campbell  hffs  left  several  memonmdi^ 
from  which  I  make  the  Mowing  es^traot : — 

*"  December  iS,  ISU, 
**  Here  I  am  in  Althorp — a  most  beautiful  Castle  of  In- 
dolence— ^lounging  and  learned  indolence.  I  am  breathing  re- 
freshment from  the  fatigues  of  the  last  month.  I  find  it  setting 
me  on  my  legs  again.  Unhappily,  however,  I  have  seen  nothing 
but  the  house  and  its  domain ;  for  it  has  rained  wretchedly  all 
but  one  day,  and  on  that  arrived  Colbum's  close  pages  for  revi- 
sion!  ...  On  the  23d,  before  leaving  home,  I  sat  down  to  the 
composition  of  the  pages  heading  the  Number,  at  eight  a.  m., 
and  finished  at  two  next  morning.  It  is  twenty  close-written 
pages.  At  five,  I  rose,  and  got  to  the  Northampton  stage, 
wluch  started  at  seven.  ...  I  got  to  Althorp  just  as  the  &mi- 
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ly  and  a  large  party  were  sittii^  down  to  dinner*  One  gentle- 
man, about  my  own  age,  took  upon  himself  the  payment  of 
hospitable  attention  to  me.  .  •  .  Imagine  my  surprise,  when  I 
heard  him  addressed  as  Mr.  K,  at  the  sound  of  which  all  asso- 
dations  of  satire  and  Dr.  Parr's  wig  thronged  my  imagination ; 
but  the  trick  of  taking  Parr's  wig  and  weaiing  it  at  dimier  with 
the  Doctor,  he  persists  in  denying.  •  .  ." 

"  The  time  goes  on  very  pleasantly  in  the  &mily :  all  are  so 
unexceptionable,  that  it  woidd  be  ahnost  invidious  to  speak  of 
one  more  than  another.  Their  hospitality  is  like  a  genial  atmos- 
phere ;  you  breathe  it  refreshingly  without  feeling  its  weight. 
You  are  left  so  much  at  leisure^  and  yet  can  always  find  society 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Libraries.  We  have  Lord  Duncannon 
and  his  brother,  CoL  Ponsonby,  whose  military  anecdotes  are 
very  amusing.  We  had  yesterday  the  reinforcement  of  a  Keeper 
of  the  Records  named  Patric,  a  man  of  great  information,  in  the 
Lysson's  style,  and  Dr.  C — —-tone,  who  shows  to  more  advan- 
tage here  Uian  at  (^ord.  I  did  him  injustice  in  forming  a  rash 
opinion  of  him.  I  have  been  talking  with  him  the  greater  part 
of  the  morning ;  and  it  verifies  a  remark  I  have  often  made^ 
that  if  you  get  hold  of  a  well-informed  and  well-bred  man,  it  is 
your  own  feult  if  an  hour  or  two  cannot  be  pleasantly  got  over 
with  him.  He  is  just  gone  to  examine  some  books  on  a  com- 
mission which  Courtenay  gave  him.  ...  I  shall  re^et  to  be 
obliged  to  leave  this  place  on  the  second  of  January ;  for  I  have 
pressing  reasons  to  get  an  interview  with  my  iJondon  book- 
sellers. ...  T.  C* 

Among  the  smaller  poems  of  this  year  were  Beullura,  The 
Bitter  Barm,  and  A  Bream* — all  £Eimiliar  to  the  readers  of 
poetry,  and  exhibiting  the  Lyric  Muse  of  Campbell  in  a  new  and 
attractive  dress!  In  the  last  of  these  pieces,  as  it  strikes  me, 
there  is  throughout  a  marked  allusion  to  his  own  private  for- 
tunes in  the  race  of  life.  It  is  worthy  of  its  predecessor,  The 
Last  Man,  which  it  much  resembles,  but  does  not  reach,  either 
in  poetical  conception  or  expression. 

*  These  lyrics  appear  from  the  MS.  to  have  undeigone  much  jndicioui 
alteration  before  they  were  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  authcaiied  editioo. 
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CHAPTER  Vll. 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  next  event  in  Campbell's  life,  was  the  part  he  took  in 
founding  the  London  University — an  event  to  which  he  always 
looked  back  with  peculiar  satisfaction — *'the  only  important 
one,"  as  he  modestly  expresses  it,  "  in  his  life's  little  history." 
The  project  of  a  great  metropolitan  school  had  dwelt  upon  Ids 
mind,  and  occupied  his  serious  thoughts,  ever  since  his  return 
from  Germany;  but  it  was  only  to  a  select  few  of  his  private 
friends,  that  he  had  ventured  to  propound  the  scheme,  and  ask 
the  benefit  of  their  suggestions.  During  the  past  year,  however, 
his  opinions  had  became  gradually  matured  by  communication 
with  those  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  and  on  whose  talents 
and  co-operation  he  could  fully  rely,  whenever  his  plan  should 
be  brought  before  die  public.  This  experiment  was  now  to  be 
tr^ed ;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  fsivoraUe  reception,  private 
conferences  were  held,  where  the  merits  of  the  scheme  were 
freely  discussed,  and  arrangements  concluded  for  a  public  meet- 
ing on  the  subject  From  various  documents  regarding  these 
meetings,  and  Uie  first  stage  of  the  University-scheme,  I  imnex 
the  following  parttcnlare  in  the  words  of  the  writer : — 

**  Saiurday,  Feb.  12th,  1826. — ^The  establishment  of  an  TTniyerBity  in 
London  has  for  a  (xmsideralde  time  been  a  fiKYorite  object  with  my  mend 
Thomas  Campbell  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  he  first  mentioned 
the  project  to  me.  I  amed  with  him  as  to  the  great  importance  of  such 
an  Institution ;  but  I  did  not  concur  with  him  in  the  probability  he  thought 
there  was  of  raising  m<mey  to  carry  his  project  into  execution.  In  seyeral 
subsequent  conversations,  he  developed  his  plan,  which  was  comprehen- 
sive ;  but  I  still  remained  in  doubt  that  money  could  be  raised  to  cany  it 
into  execution.  About  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Campbell  told  me  he  was  reserved 
to  bring  his  project  before  tiie  public,  that,  at  least,  it  might  be  known ; 
that  he  was  sanguine  of  success,  from  the  aseostance  which  making  it  known 
would  pxxsure  for  him.  ...  On  the  81st  ult  a  gentleman  called  upon  me, 
said  he  had  dined  with  several  other  gentiemen  the  preceding  evening,  at 
Mr.  Brou^iam's;  he  named  the  gentlemen  who  dined  there,  and  amonj^ 
them,  Mr.  T.  Campbell  After  dinner,  he  said,  Mr.  Campbell  talked  of  his 
project  of  a  London  University,  which  was  countenanced  by  all  who  were  * 
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preset  Mr.  Campbell,  he  said,  eyidentlj  calculated  on  the  asaistanoe  of 
eyeiy  one  of  them.  It  was  this,  I  conclude,  which  induced  Mr.  Campbell 
to  publish  his  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham,  on  the  9th  inst,  in  the  Times  news- 
paper, as  a  project  for  a  University. 

**Jn&  conversation  which  I  have  just  had  with  Mr.  Hume,  he  informed 
me  that  there  would  be  a  dinner  on  Monday  next,  at  Mr.  John  Smith's ; 
where  Mr.  TTill,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  himself  would  be 
guests ;  and  he  hoped  something  would  be  cRxie  to  promote  Mr.  CampbelTs 
project  I  told  Mr.  Hume  that  I  saw  biit  one  obstacle  to  it,  and  that  was 
want  of  money ;  and  this  obstacle  I  did  not  expect  would  be  r^noyed. 
JjSi.  Hume  replied,  that  if  a  sketch  of  what  Mr.  Campbell  intended,  as  well 
in  teaching,  as  in  monl  discipline,  and  expense  to  students,  were  drawn 
up,  he  doubted 'not  that  he  could  procure  subscribers  to  a  laige  amount^ 
inuch  he  named ;  and  this  induced  me  to  {womise,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  that  sudi  a  paper  should  at  <mce  be  drawn  up.  I  objected,  how- 
ever, to  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  len^e  sum  he  had  named  might  not  be  sub- 
scribed ;  and  that  he  might  be  d^ppointed.  To  this  he  replied — *  Gtet  the 
paper  drawn  up,  and  trust  to  me  to  make  good  my  promiaa' 

«  Sunday,  Feb,  ISth. — ^Mr.  Campbell  has  been  with  me,  and  has  under- 
taken to  produce  such  a  paper  as  Mr.  Hume  requirea  I  have  no  doubt 
that  his  project  will  be  crowned  with  snocess."* 

From  these  memoranda  regarding  the  University,  we  turn  to 
the  Poet's  own  account  of  it,  in  a  more  advanced  stage. 

^'SBYMOUBrfiTBEET  West,  4prW  80, 1835. 
^^.  •  •  I  have  had  a  double-quick  time  of  employ- 
ment since  I  saw  you.  In  addition  to  the  Imsiness  of  thaMaga- 
nifce,  I  have  had  that  of  the  University  in  a  formidable  sha^ 
Brougham,  who  must  havB  popularity  aiJo^Hig  Dissenters,  pro- 
pounded the  matter  to  them.  The  delegates,  of  almost  all  the 
dissentmff  bodies  in  London,  came  to  a  conference  at  his  sum- 
mons. At  the  first  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  &ere  should 
be  Theohgtcol  chairs,  partly  Church  of  En^and  and  partly 
Presbyterian.  I  had  instructed  fdl  friends  of  the  University  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  make  us  a  Theologies  fcody ;  but  Brough* 
am,  Hume,  and  John  Smith,  came  away  from  the  &8t  meeting, 
saying :— -*  We  think  with  you,  that  the  introducticm  of  Divinity 
will  be  mischievous ;  but  we  must  yield  to  th^  Dissenters,  witli 
Irving  at  their  head.  We  must  have  a  theological  college.'  I 
immediately  waited  on  the  Church  of  England  men,  who  had 
already  subscribed  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  and  said  to 
them ; — ^You  see  our  paction  is  broken ;  I  induced  you  to  sub- 
scribe, on  the  fiaith  that  no  ecclesiastical  interest,  English  or 

*  "^  The  substance  of  notes  which  I  made  when  the  piopcaal  for  an  TXni- 
vertity  in  London  was  first  ooimteDanoed  by  Mr.  Camj^beU's  friendiw 
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Sootch,  sWuld  predonmiate  in  our  scheme ;  but  the  Pissenteni 
are  rushing  in — What  do  you  say  f '  They — ^that  is,  the  Church 
of  England  friends  of  the  scheme — concerted  that  I  should  go, 
commissioned  from  them,  to  say  at  the  conference,  that  ^ther 
the  Church  of  England  must  predominate,  or  else  there  must  be 
no  church  influence.  I  went  with  this  commission ;  I  debated 
the  matter  with  the  Dissenters.  Brougham,  Hume,  and  John 
Smith,  who  had  before  deserted  me,  changed  sides,  and  came 
over  to  me.  Irving  ftnd  his  party  stoutly  opposed  me ;  but  I 
succeeded,  at  last,  in  gaining  a  complete  victory.  .  •  The 
Dissenters  themselves,  I  must  say,  behaved  with  extreme  can- 
dor :  they  would  not  even  suffer  me  to  conclude  my  reply  to 
Mr.  Irving, but  exclaimed,  ^Enough,  enough.  We  are  convinced, 
and  conc^e  the  point,  that  the  University  shall  be  without  re- 
ligious rivalship.'  The  scene  concluded  amicably ;  Lord  Althorp 
appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  coincided  in  the  deci- 
sion. 

**  A  directory  of  the  association,  for  the  scheme  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  to  meet  in  my  house  on  Monday ;  and  everything 
promises  welL  .  .  You  cannot  conceive  what  anxiety  I  have 
undergone,  whilst  I  imagined  that  the  whole  beautiful  project 
was  likely  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  Dissetiters'  University !  But 
I  have  no  more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Dissenters, 
than  with  the  hundred  Church  of  England  subscribers,  whose 
interests  I  have  done  my  best  to  support.  /  regard  this  as  an 
eventful  day  in  my  life.  T.  C." 

The  co-operation  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Hume  was  a 
public  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  and  by  the 
union  of  private  and  parliamentary  interest,  Campbell  had  the 
happiness  to  see  his  scheme  taken  up  with  spirit,  and  carried 
triumphantly  through  all  its  successive  stages.  To  a  friend 
deeply  interested  in  the  undertaking,  he  writes : — "'  Monday,  .  . 
You  will  not  grudge  postage  to  be  told  the  agreeable  news  that 
Brougham  and  Hume  hava  reported  their  having  had  a  &>nfer- 
enee  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  !U>rd  liverpool ; 
and  that  they  expressed  themselves  not  unfavorable  to  the  plan 
of  a  great  College  in  London.  Of  course,  as  Ministers  had  not 
been  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to  support  us,  but  only  to  give 
us  a  general  idea  of  their  disposition,  we  could  only  get  what 
we  sought,  a  general  answer.  But  that  being  so  favorable,  is 
much.  I  was  glad  also  to  hear  that  both  Mr.  Robinson  and 
Lord  Liverpool  approved  highly  of  no  rival  theological  chairs 
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having  been  agreed  upon.  Mr.  B.  even  differed  from  Mr.  Home, 
when  the  latter  said  that,  of  course,  getting  a  charter  is  not  to 
be  thought  o£  *I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Mr.  Robinson,  *I 
think  it  might  be  thought  of;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  impos- 
sible supposition.' 

^  A  copy  of  my  scheme*  of  Education,  but  much  mutilated 
and  abridged,  is  submitted  to  their  inspection.  I  mean,  how- 
ever, to  transmit  to  them  my  scheme  in  an  entire  shape,  and  to 
publish  it  afterwards  as  a  pamphlet.  In  the  meantime,  I  must 
for  a  while  retire,!  and  leave  tins  business  to  other  hands — ^now 
that  it  seems  safe  from  any  mischief  which  hitherto  threatened 
it.  I  send  you  this  intelUgence,  beause  it  is  an  event  to  me,  or 
at  least  a  step  in  a  promised  event,  which  will  be,  perhaps,  the 
only  important  one  in  my  lifers  little  history  ;  and  your  corres- 

r>ndence  has  been  a  register  of  my  affairs  for  a  long  time,  and 
hope  will  always  be."  T.  C." 

*^  Both. — ^I  rejoice  to  find  the  wisest  Churchmen  and  the  wisest 
Dissenters  decidedly  agreeing  on  this  point — that  we  ought,  in 
this  scheme,  religiously  to  avoid  all  chance  of  religious  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Irving  said  that  learning  and  sdence  were  the  natural 
enemies  of  religion ;  but,  if  he  said  so,  I  paid  him  home  for  it 
very  well.  .  «  He  came  and  shook  hands  with  me  at  the  con- 
clusion." 


The  principal  difi&culties  in  the  undertaking  were  now  sur- 
mounted ;  the  course  was  smooth  and  open ;  and  in  connexion 
with  those  who  had  ably  supported  him  in  his  patriotic  views, 
Campbell  had  the  happiness  to  feel  that  the  subject  became 
every  day  more  popular.  Public  meetmgs  were  held ;  patrons 
multiplied;  subscriptions  poured  in;  and,  before  the  end  of 
summer,  he  had  the  certain  prospect  of  seeing  his  expectations 
realized.!    The  scheme  of  education  which  he  had  proposed,  was 

*  Vide  Appendix. 

f  The  returement,  to  which  he  alludes^  was  from  the  busiiiefls  part  of  tbe 
arrangementa.  He  appears  to  have  attended  the  committees ;  and,  thoi^ 
natuia^  averse  to  steady  and  ocmtinued  exertion  for  the  attainment  of 
other  objects,  to  have  shown  on  this,  at  least,  unabated  zeal  and  perse 
verance. 

X  He  comjdlains,  however,  and  apparently  with  some  reason,  that  after 
the  difficulties  had  been  oTercome,  the  importance  of  his  service  in  the 
cause  was  rather  questioned  than  admowledged  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
satis&ctory  to  know  that  the  honor  of  haying  originated  the  sdieme  of  a 
universitj  in  London,  belongs  exclusively  to  Oam]%eIL 
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iBteaided  to  oomboBe  Tarious  points  in  the  Geiman  metiiodf  with 
whatever  appeared  more  eligible  in  the  systems  puniued  at  home ; 
and  thus,  out  of  the  elements  of  British  and  roregin  Univeni- 
ties,  it  was  resolved  to  ocmstruct  a  ^stem  of  academic  disci^ 
pline,  that  should  aoeord  with  the  advance  dstate  of  science  and 
HteratiBre,  and  meet  the  actual  wants  and  wishes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

To  test  the  German  i^t^n  bj  experiment,  to  collect  various 
£EK:ts  and  materials  connected  with  the  method,  and  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  building  itself  Campbell  resolved  to  make 
a  visit  to  Berlin ;  and  tibere,  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  ascertam  how  &r  it  might  be  safely  adopted  as  a 
model  for  that  of  London. 

The  almost  ezdusive  attention  he  had  given  to  this  subject, 
had  the  happy  effect  of  diverting  his  thoughts  from  domestic 
sorrows ;  but  its  result  upon  his  health  was  very  un&vorable ; 
and,  long  before  the  time  he  proposed  to  start  for  Prussia,  he  had 
the  appearance  of  a  confirmed  invalids 

On  the  10th  of  September,  Campbell  embariced  for  Germany; 
and  on  the  13th  thus  announces  his  arrival  in  Hambm^h: 
"  Tuesday  Ewnrn^^  6  p.m. — I  have  just  arrived,  after  a  voyage 
of  tJiree  nights  and  two  days ;  the  steamer  more  noisy  and 
turbulent  in  her  motions  than  a  sailing  packet ;  very  sick,  and 
slept  but  little^;  agreeable  passengers ;  and  if  our  voyage  was 
not  finished  in  sixty  hours,  as  promised,  it  waS  over  in  eighty. 
I  expect  to  sleep  soundly  at  the  house  of  a  private  friend* — a 
countryman,  whom  I  have  foimd  by  chance ;  very  fatigued. 

"T.C.** 

Of  his  further  prc^ess  he  writes : — 

**  HAifBDneH,  Bepiemher  14 
'^  .  .  I  amused  myself  with  looking  at  the  changes 
which  twenty-five  yem^  had  produced,  particularly  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  siege,  and  the  subsequent  demolition  of  the  walls. 
.  .  .  But  local  recollections  can  have  no  interest  to  those  who 
are  unacquamted  with  the  spot.  .  .  .  The  only  person  whom  I 
had  known  there,  or  about  whom  I  cared,  was  AnUiony  MacCann 
— ^the  real  subject  of  my  Ervh,  go  bragh.  I  found  my  Exile  of 
Erin  as  glad  to  see  me  as  if*we  had  but  parted  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  instead  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  left  him,  in  1801,  as 
poor  and  delicate  a  youth,  as  a  youth  with  good  character  and 

«  Hr.  Elliot^  agent  f<Hr  Lloyd*B,  who  met  him  on  board  the  packet 
Vol.  II. — 8 
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disposition  could  be.  ...  He  won  the  heart  of  a  young  widow 
of  Altona  some  years  after  I  left  him.  He  got  a  fortune  with 
her,  and  has  been  long  established  there,  as  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  resectable  of  its  inhabitants.  He  took  me  round  a 
great  part  of  the  country  in  his  own  carri^e ;  and  I  spent  a  day 
with  him  and  Mrs.  MacCann,  who  is  a  very  sensible  and  agreea- 
ble person.  ..." 

"  Tony  and  I  repaired  to  the  spot  where  we  had  often  wa&ed 
when  the  day-star  was  setting  in  the  west,*  over  our  country. 
It  is  now  a  ^  Tea-garden,'  on  a  hill  that  overlooks  a  long  course 
of  the  Elbe ;  and  the  prospect  from  it  is  compared,  by  the  na- 
tives, to  the  view  from  Richmond  Hill.  .  .  .  My  friend  said  he 
was  as  happy  as  a  man  could  be,  out  of  his  own  country ;  and 
should  be  perfectly  so,  if  he  were  allowed  to  revisit  it.f  I  went 
with  him  to  see  my  old  friend,  Baron  Vocht ;  but,  on  the  day 
he  invited  me  to  dine  with  him,  I  was  obliged  to  set  out  for 
Berlin.  ...  At  Hamburgh,  I  could  do  nothing  towards  the  ex- 
press object  for  which  I  came  to  Germany ;  in  truth,  I  foresaw 
a  shower  of  invitations  hanging  over  my  head,  and  was  glad 
to  get  away  from  them.  I  therefore  took  leave  of  Mr.  i^liott, 
who,  the  moment  he  met  me  on  board  the  packet,  insisted  that 
I  should  make  his  house  my  home,  and  was  meditating  a  suc- 
cession of  dinners  in  his  hou^e,  and  out  of  it,  on  my  account — 
a  very  kind  proceeding  on  his  part —  T.  C." 

"  Besun,  September  20. 
"  No  part  in  Germany  is  more  dreary  and  uninteresting, 
and  no  carriages  I  have  ever  sat  in  are  so  bone-shaking  and  un- 
comfortable, as  the  Prussian.  The  road  is  principally  through 
sandy  tracks,  sometimes  covered  with  stunted  forests.  .  .  .  T^e 
depth  of  the  sand  makes  you  expect  to  be  overturned,  and 
buried  in  it ;  and  the  moment  you  get  out,  you  are  so  bumped 
and  cudgelled  on  the  causeway,  that  seems  to  be  made  with 
stones  ejected  and  cooled  from  Etna,  that  you  wish  yourself 
quietly  inhumed  in  the  sandy  desert ! .  .  .  This  road,  however, 

*  "  The  day-star  attracted  his  eye*s  ead  devotion, 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  ide  of  the  ocean, 
Where  once,  in  the  fire  of  his  youthfol  emotitmy 
He  sang  the  bold  anthem  ci  &in  go  bragh  I '' 
f  Long  ere  this  period,  Campbell  had  made  zealous  but  inefifectual  ef^ 
forts  to  procure  this  pleasure  for  "  the  Exile."    In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he 
says:— «  Jan.  10/A,  1817.— Mal^  all  the  interest  I  am  able  for  Anthony 
MacOann,  but  discouraged.    More  b^try  in  the  world  than  I  thought  or 
eould  have  believed"— i^«-  to  R.  SteveMon,  Esq, 
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IB  not  a'£sdr  spechnen  of  either  the  soil  or  appearance  of  Prus- 
sia, which  has  produced  so  many  names  distmgnished  in  Arts, 
Sdence,  and  literature.  But  I  could  not  help  wondering,  that 
a  country,  oontaming  such  a  line  of  land,  divided  by  such 
miserable  communications,  could  have  to  boast  of  ranking  among 
the  second-rate  powers  of  the  world.  One  cause — ^and  one  that 
is  very  honorable  to  the  reigning  family  of  Prussia — ^is  the  en- 
couragement given  to  universities." 

"  I  got  to  Berlin  last  night,  and  fixed  myself  at  the  best  hotel 
in  the  town — the  St.  Peterahurgy  which  is  nearly  opposite  the 
University,  in  the  finest  street  in  Berlin,  broader,  I  should  think, 
than  Portland  Place,  and  containing  some  noble  palaces.  Ber- 
lin, as  you  have  probably  heard,  is  half-filled  with  barracks ;  and 
I  have  seen  this  morning,  probably,  the  most  imposing  spectacle 
it  has  to  produce — namely,  its  parade  of  troops.  Nine  thousand, 
horse  and  foot,  marched  in  platoons  under  my  windows,  in  their 
review  attire,  and  with  military  music  that  beats  Astley's  all  to 
nothing." 

"  2l8t. — ^I  have  just  been  through  the  University.  I  have 
taken  the  dimensions  of  its  rooms,  and  got  some  books  which 
give  an  account  of  its  institutions.  I  have  also  given  my  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  Librarian  (Dr.  Spiker),  who  has  given  me 
the  liberty  of  getting  out  any  books  I  may  wish  for.  ...  I 
told  you  in  my  letter  firom  Hamburgh  that  I  should  go  to  Leip- 
sic ;  but  I  was  soon  after  informed  that  Berlin  is  a  place  much 
preferable  for  my  object,  and  superadds  other  aarimens. 

"T.  C." 

**BiBLQr,  November  [October]  5, 1826. 
"  I  have  spent  a  week  at  Berlin,  my  dear  M.,  in  excel- 
lent health  and  spirits.  At  my  first  arrival,  I  had  a  slight  fever 
■  for  some  days — ^brought  on  by  the  fetigue  of  the  journey ;  but 
of  late,  I  have  enjoyed  myself  much  more.  I  have  got  every 
piece  of  information  respecting  the  University,  and  every  book 
that  I  wished  for,  I  have  done  my  business,  and  have  taken 
out  my  place  for  next  Sunday,  in  the  coach  for  Hamburgh. 
How  long  or  how  short  I  shall  delay  there,  will  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  in  contemplation  among  some  of  the  English 
there,  to  give  me  a  public  dinner ;  and  I  have  received  a  letter 
firom  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  plan,  to  consult  my  inclina- 
tion on  the  subject.  I  thanked  the  people  very  kindly,  who  set 
on  foot  the  proposal,  and  promised  to  accept  of  the  hospitality 
of  my  countrymen,  whether  it  may  be  shown  me  by  a  small  or 
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a  great  number.  There  are,  already,  about  thirty  mdividiialii 
who  will  certainly  meet  to  pay  me  the  complinoent  of  drinkiiig 
my  health ;  but  my  friends  are  ambitious  to  make  it  a  more 
public  matter,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  some  persons,  now 
absent  from  Hamburgh,  whose  presence  would  giro  importance 
to  the  entertainment.  I  am  |iot  sure,  however,  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  wait  for  this  latter  distinction — ^nor  shall  I  know  of 
what  nature  the  entertainment  will  be,  till  I  get  to  Hambui^h." 
"  Berlin  is  now  as  empty  as  London — ^the  King  at  Paris — 
and  none  but  Vulgarians  in  town.  I, have  a  vulgar  taste,  how- 
ever, and  have  been  very  glad  to  find  that  some  of  the  Hof-raths 
and  well  born  Herren — to  whom  I  had  introductions — are  in 
the  country.  Among  the  few  professors  whom  I  have  found,  I 
have  met  with  great  civility.  The  librarian  of  the  University, 
in  particular.  Dr.  Spiker,  has  sent  me  every  book  to  my  lodg- 
ings that  I  wanted  to  consult.  I  begin  to  speak  German — so  as 
to  be  able  to  support  conversation ;  but  still  there  are  many  in- 
conveniences that  a  stranger  feels,  from  incomplete  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  ,a  place.  These  I  should  have  felt  in 
many  instances,  had  I  not  fortunately  met  with  a  couple  of  my 
countrymen,  who  are  studying  medicine  here,  although  they 
have  actually  entered  the  London  College  of  Surgeons.  These 
young  men  make  me  feel  very  old,  for  they  pay  me  such  atten- 
tion that  I  think  I  must  appear  in  their  eyes  as  venerable  as 
Nestor !  They  regulate  their  business  for  the  day,  so  as  to  keep 
themselves  at  my  service — as  they  phrase  it — whenever  they 
can  be  useful ;  so  that  I  have  no  trouble  but  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  go  about  to  see  sights !  From  anybody,  such  attention 
would  excite  a  kindly  feeling ;  but  from  young  men  of  most 
respectable  attainments,  and  gentlemanlike  manners,  it  is  even 
flattering.  I  am  not  suffered  to  carry  my  own  doak  or  umbrella, 
nor  to  bring  anything  for  myself  that  I  want ;  and  they  offered 
even  to  write  out  a  translation  of  some  difficult  German,  which 
I  have  had  to  get  through,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  very  large- 
sized  and  small-printed  quarto  pages.  As  they  are  in  very  good 
circumstances,  the  offer  was  perfectly  gratuitous — but  I  thought 
it  would  be  unfair  to  allow  l£em  to  sacrifice  so  much  time  from 
Uieur  own  proper  studies.  Finally,  my  devoted  friends  hare 
taken  out  tneir  places  for  Hamburgh,  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  dinner  to  be  given  me,  whether  it  shall  prove  public  or  pri- 
vate. This  is  more  zeal  than  I  would  show  for  Tom  Campbell 
myself! — ^for,  unless  I  were  obliged  to  return  by  way  of  Ham- 
burgh, I  would  not  undergo  the  thumping  of  a  German  coach 
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four  hunted  miles — ^to  hear  Tom  Omopbell's  health  drank,  for 
the  whole  dty  of  Hamburgh. 

'*  Berlin  is  a  handsome  town,  on  the  whole ;  and  the  Univer- 
sity is  just  such  a  building  as  I  would  wish  for  the  London  one. 
It  was  the  Palaoe  of  Prince  Henry — ^the  brother  of  Frederick 
the  Great — and  was  the  private  property  of  the  present  King, 
when  he  gave  it  to  the  noble  Institution  which  he  had  endowed. 
The  sight  of  it  made  me,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  envy  a 
king.  By  the  way,  the  more  that  I  see  of  Prussia,  and  hear 
of  the  King's  character,  I  am  inclined  the  more  to  respect  him, 
and  to  regret  that  he  belongs  to  the  '  Holy  Alliance.'  He  has 
become  an  alarmist  about  reformation  of  late,  as  well  as  his 
minister,  Hardenberg;  but  the  good  which  Hardenberg  did, 
whilst  he  was  himse^  a  state  ref(»iner,  ought  to  cover  aJl  his 
faults,  and  make  posterity  his  debtor.  At  one  blow  he  emanci- 
pated the  whole  peasantry  and  feudal  holders  of  Prussia — ^an 
event,  I  think,  parallel  in  importance  with  the  Magna  Charter 
in  England. 

*  *  *  «r  * 

"  Berlin  is,  like  all  the  world,  uncomfortable  if  you  compare 
it  with  LoDdon.  The  unpaved  streets  make  you  hobble  along 
most  wretchedly ;  and  the  furniture,  carriages,  and  all  produc- 
tions of  manufactures,  are  miserable,  in  comparison  with  ours. 
But,  in  one  respect,  it  is  a  glorious  place — at  least  to  my  taste, 
and  that  is  for  cookery !  It  is  a  positive  fact,  my  dear  M.,  that 
the  Berlin  carbonado^  or  veal-cutlet — ^yea,  start  not — even  the 
beefsteak  is  better  than  our  own ;  and  the  carp,  the  eels,  and 
the  wild  pork  are  delicious,  and  scientifically  cooked !  In  Lon- 
don, it  is  impossible  to  get  a  tolerable  dinner  at  a  coffee-house 
under  half-a-guinea.  Here,  I  go  to  the  royal  restaurateur's, 
and  get  soup,  stewed  eel,  carbonado,  and  half-a-pint  of  Barsac, 
hi  three  shillings. 

*  %  *  m  m 

^  I  have  Ifeen  at  the  Opera,  and  been  greatly  delighted  with 
Madlle.  Sonntag's  singing.  A  Mrs.  Stiick,  also,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  their  tragic  actresses,  appeared  to  me  very  Hvely  and 
interesting  in  Schiller's  *  Marie  Stuart ' — but  the  piece  itself  is 
so  dull,  that  I  could  scarcely  sit  it  out.  The  best  painter  here 
— a  Mr.  Wach — gets  two  thousand  dollars,  i.  e.,  300/.,  for  his 
portraits.  I  was  introduced  to  him  yesterday,  and  saw  one 
which  he  had  just  finished  of  the  Crown-princess,  who  is  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  makes,  to  my  taste,  an  admirable  picture 
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— though,  trith  all  Waeh's  finish  and  labor,  one  misses  the 
sport  and  grace  of  Lawrence.  Yet,  excepting  Lawrence,  I  think 
he  matches  any  of  our  artists.  You  have  not  heard  of  the 
sculptor  Ranch,  I  dare  say ;  and,  in  revenge,  the  Berlin  people 
are  profoundly  ignorant  of  Chantrey.  I  went  yesterday  to  see 
his  chef-cPoeuvre — the  full-length  image  of  tiie  late  queen,  in  a 
sleeping  attitude.  Away  with  comparisons — I  have  patte< 
Chantrey's  little  cherubs  so  often,  and  with  such  delight,  that  x 
cannot  bear  to  say  anything  comes  near  them.  But  certainly, 
this  sleeping-beauty  is  a  very  touching  work — ^I  coiQd  not  help 
kissing  it." 

Among  the  noted  characters  of  the  place,  he  says : — 

'^  A  famous  linguist  appears  so  like  a  barber,  that  he  was 
called  off  the  street  one  day  by  an  officer  who  wore  a  long  queue, 
and  ordered — after  a  sharp  reprimand  for  stewing  so  long — ^to 
come  in  and  cut  the  gentleman's  hair  instantly  !  The  Professor 
— to  humor  the  joke — said  he  had  forgot  his  scissors.  He  was 
furnished  with  a  pair,  and,  before  the  officer  was  aware,  cropped 
his  head  close  to  the  skulL  He  then  retired  from  the  forlorn 
*  croppy,'  advising  him  never  again,  while  he  lived,  to  trust  his 
head  in  the  han£  of  a  Greek  Professor  T' 


"  I  trust  to  being  in  London  by  the  20th,  which  will  be  just 
in  time  for  me  to  see  some  of  the  sheets  of  the  *  New  Monthly,' 
before  they  go  to  press.  If  this  reaches  you  in  time  enough  to 
admit  of  a  letter  reaching  me,  you  may  address  *  to  the  care  of 
Anthony  MacCann,  Esq.,  (Exile  of  Erin),  Altona,  near  Ham- 
burgh.'    I  shall  be  there  on  the  eleventh.  T.  C." 

The  two  Englishmen*  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  are  both  orna- 
ments of  the  profession  which  they  were  then  studying  at  Berlin ; 
and  through  their  kindness  I  am  enabled  to  insert  the  following 
particulars — a  "  recital  of  the  general  impression  left  in  the  wri- 
ter's mind :" — 

**  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Campbell,**  saya  Mr.  Spry,  "  at  ibe  Royal  Li- 
brary, by  Dr.  Spiker,  and  was  very  much  struck  by  his  enfeebled  appear- 
ance. I  could  not  help  feeling  surprise,  that  a  person,  in  his  delicate  health, 
should  have  undertaken  so  long  and  wearisonae  a  journey,  without  some 
strong  motive,  or  urgent  necessity — ^neither  of  which,  in  hw  case,  appeared 

*  William  Coulson,  Esq.,  London,  Editor  of  Blumenbach's  ComparcOtH 
Afiatomy,  Ac.,  Ac ;  and  E  J.  Spey,  Esq.,  of  Tnira 
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to  exist  He  was  yery  glad  to  obtain  the  aesistanoe  of  an  English  medical 
student ;  and,  during  his  stay  at  Berlin,  we  spent  several  hcmrs  dally  in 
each  other's  company.  His  spirits  were,  at  times,  very  buoyant ;  and  he 
endeavored  to  persiutde  himself  that  be'  was  young  enough  to  Hve  over 
again  the  stud^it  life  he  once  enjoyed  in  the  South  of  Oennany,  and  of  > 
whidi  he  delighted  to  nanrate  various  anecdotea  But  his  phyucu  powers 
were  unequal  to  the  task.  He  found  the  labor  of  sauntering  about  the 
Libraries  and  Museum,  sufficiently  fiitiguing ;  and  did  not  attend  any  of  the 
levees  of  the  leading  professors.  As  fiu*  as  I  could  learn,  he  wished  to  re- 
fresh his  recollections  of  the  German  system  of  teachings  in  reference  to  its 
adoption  in  the  Iiondon  University.  .  .  ." 

**my  friend  Coulson  and  I  had  arranged  a  visit  to  Gottingen,  befcn^  the 
commencement  of  the  regular  classes,  in  the  winter  temestre ;  and  as  Mr. 
Campbell  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  an  entertainment,  from  the  English 
residents  at  Hamburgh,  we  thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  ac- 
company him,  and  render  him  that  medical  aid,  which  we  much  feared  he 
would  require.  ...  He  supported  the  &tigues  of  the  ioiamey*  miKh  better 
than  could  have  been  expected,  and  was  warmly  WeiccAnea  on  his  arrival. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Canning,  our  Consul,  ^resided  at  the  feast  .  .  r 

*"  I  left  him  at  the  Bchutter  JBlatt  at  Altona,  much  recruited  in  mind  and 
body ;  but  I  parted  from  him,  with  sincere  regret  at  the  too  certain  approach 
(^  premature  decay.  .  .  .  For  any  little  attention  shown  him,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly gratefd ;  and  I  should  say  that  the  impression  he  left  on  the 
minds  of  Siobb  ynib.  whom  he  came  into  familiar  mtercourse  was,  that  he 
possessed  a  benevtdent  disposition  and  a  warm  h^urt  When  I  called  with 
him  to  take  leave  of  Dr.  Spiker,  he  inscribed  in  the  Doctor's  album  these 
lines;— 

*  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  ne'er  to  dic'f 

**  The  literati  of  Berlin  evinced  considerable  curiosity  to  see,  and  to  be 
introduced  to,  the  author  of  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  in  which  diaracter  he 
was  best  known  to  them ;  but  they  all  appeared  to  share  the  surprise  expe- 
rienced by  myself  at  his  decrepid  appearance. 

«  Trueo,  August  26eA,  1847." 

With  respect  to  the  public  dinner  given  him  at  Hamburgh,  I 
find  but  a  very  brief  notice  in  one  of  his  letters : — "  Oct,  14<A. — 
I  have  been  invited  to  a  public  dinner  by  the  English  residents 
of  Hamburgh,  to  the  number  of  above  eighty.  The  managers 
of  the  entertainment  tell  me  they  could  make  it  a  much  more 
numerous  meeting,  but  are  anxious  to  have  it  select.  .  .  .  The 
day  is  to  be  Thursday  next ;  and  on  Friday  I  shall  embark  for 


*  In  pleasing  onifirmation  of  this,  Campbell,  writing  from  Hamburgh, 
October  14,  says,  «  Kfcept  a  rap  on  the  knee  by  a  fall  on  the  iron  steps,  I 
may  say  it  was  a  pUcutunt  journey.  The  carnage,  on  this  occasion,  was 
remarkably  well  hung  wio  ituffed ;  and  I  had  my  amusing  young  doctors— 


Coulson  and  Spy — for  myfeilow  travellers." 

t  See  Poems.    Ode^ "Hallowed  Ground,"  page  226 
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Bnj^d.  .  .  In  the  meantime  I  am  at  two  entertainments  eyerj 
day,  and  liave  to  study  every  morning  the  extempore  verses 
whieh  I  am  to  insert  in  the  Ladies'  Albums.  Not  one  of  them 
lets  me  escape  without  inscribing  mj  name;  and,  <^  course,  I 
must  add  something  loving  and  complimentary.  .  .  This  idle 
life,  however,  tires  me ;  and  in  the  midst  of  gaiety,  I  am  tilled 
with  uneasiness.  .  .  My  fears  conjure  up  what  I  trust  will  turn 
out  to  be  phantoms.*  T.  C." 

^  Oct  28/&. — I  have  just  reached  town  from  Harwich,  after 
a  stormy  passage,  but  a  short  one.  Though  I  have  been  travel- 
ling nine  hours  in  a  post-chaise,  I  still  feel  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  as  if  I  were  balancing  (m  the  slack-rope.  In  one  and  the 
same  morning,  I  have  ascertained  the  joyous  news  that  Thomas 
is  tolerably  well,  and  that  my  Sydenham  friends  are  so  likewise. 
.  .  At  present  I  write  with  all  my  heart,  but  none  of  my  head ; 
yet  the  journey  has  certainly  done  me  good. — T.  C." 

At  a  public  meeting,  held  at  Freemasons'  Tavern  on  the  10th 
<^  November,  Campbell  appeared  among  the  strenuous  support- 
ers of  the  Western  Literary  and  Sdentific  Institution ;  and,  in  a 
speech  that  called  forth  repeated  bursts  of  applause,  thus  alluded 
to  the  grand  object  of  his  late  efforts  in  the  cause  of  literature : — 

*<.  .  .  Since  I  fiist  heard  of  the  proposed  InstitutdoD,  I  have  never  ceased 
for  one  moment  to  consider  it  at  once  conmiendable  in  its  motiyes,  and 
practicable  in  its  objects ;  and  I  am  much  .deceived  if  I  am  -wrong  in  hail- 
mg  it  as  a  prognostic  of  advantages  that  will  outliye  our  own  generatioa 
It  is  a  fresh  mark  that  the  desire  of  knowledge  is  germinating  &st^  and 
widely,  in  the  field  of  public  opinion.  It  is  (me  of  the  vemal  promises  of 
u)  intellectual  harvest  that  will  ultimatdy  cover  the  whole  domain  of 
society.  ...  I  am  loth  to  intermix  a  single  remark,  personally  regarding 
myseL^  with  the  opinions  I  express  on  a  subject  of  so  much  public  import- 
ance. But  my  motive  tot  doing  so,  is  my  anxiety  to  show,  that  my  ardent 
good  wishes,  for  the  success  of  this  establishment,  are  prfectly  consistent 
with  opinions  which  I  uttered,  before  I  knew  that  your  mstitution  was  con- 
templated ;  and  I  throw  myself  on  your  momentary  indulgence  for  making 
ihis  e^robmation.  In  urging  the  plan  of  a  London  U  niveraty — and  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, I  shall  asikfor  no  better  epitaph  on  my  grave^  than  to  have  been  one 
of  its  successful  instigators — ^I  declared  my  belief  that  institutions,  of  the 
kind  now  proposed,  could  never  constitute  the  sufficient  m<»an8  of  puUic 
education  for  youth.  No,:  the  truth  cxily  amounts  to  thip  cnat  audi  insti- 
tutioos  cannot  answ^  the  purposes  of  universities,  not  >^«ing  In  their  nature 
intended  to  be  available  for  such  purposes.  The  edncatioQ  of  an  universitj 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  managem^it  of  yor/uU,  who  cannot  xoaoage 
themselves.    It  miplieiis  authority,  and  responsibility,  and  the  power  of  ex- 

*  In  allusion  to  apprehensions  respecting  his  son's  recovery. 
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amioalioD  on  the  part  of  the  ieachos ;  and  it  inyolyes  many  particalara 
'Unit  ooiild  not  enter  into  your  scheme.  It  is  no  inoonsistency,  tbereHn^  09 
ibe  part  of  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  a  London  UniTersitj,  to  wisl^ 
that  institutions,  like  this,  may  increase  and  prosper.  Welcome  be  your 
success  1 — it  will  expand,  and  corroborate  the  desire  for  mental  improve- 
ment Most  welcome  be  your  chairs — ^to  be  filled  hv  able  and  eloquent 
teachers!  They  will  be  whdesome  rivals  to  those  of  oar  University ;  for 
who  knows  not  that  competition  is  the  parent  of  all  excellence  ?  No— the 
literary  iostitutions  of  Ixmdon  wiU  be  no  impediment  to  her  University ; 
on  the  contrary,  thev  will  be  so  many  redoubts,  and  flt^nlring  towers,  around 
the  great  fortress  of  public  instruction.*'* 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  Campbell  found  that  he  had  a 
considerable  lee-way  to  make  up  in  his  editorial  duties^  and  on 
these,  with  harassing  cares  from  another  quarter,  his  improved 
health  was  too  Boon  exhausted. 

JVov.  25tk,  he  writes — "  I  passed  last  night  in  the  most  dis- 
mal conjectures.  It  is  now,  however,  unnecessary  for  me  to  talk 
thus.    I  ought  to  tell  you  how  I  am  employed  in  the  little 

world  in  which  I  move I  am  immersed  in  the  obscure 

points  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  drama ;  and  some  of  them  I 
am  in  hopes  of  settiing,  at  least,  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  pa- 
tronize, you  know,  the  Attic  dialect  and  the  Athenians ;  but  the 
Doric  dialect  has  put  in  most  impudent  daims  on  my  attention 
to  priority  in  the  drama ;  and  I  have  found  Theban  inscriptions 
of  very  hard  digestion.  .  .  .  But  never  mind.  Attic  salt  and  a 
stout  stomach  will  digest  them  all.  Our  glorious  old  English 
Bentley,  and  the  most  modem  German  sdiolars,  present  views 
and  proo&  of  the  subject,  beyond  what  I  had  dared  to  hope  for, 
analagous  to  my  own  involuntarily  formed  opinions. 

^*  Do  not  thmk  I  am  becoming  a  speechifier^  or  a  people- 
hunter,  if  you  hear  of  my  attending,  or  presiding  at,  public 
meetings  for  new  institutions.  ...  I  am  only  complying  with 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  bodies  of  men,  whose  intentions  I 
consider  praiseworthy  and  virtuous  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
popular  sobriety  will  be  the  result  of  this  popular  love  of  literary 
mstitutions.!  T.  C." 

*  This  speech,  of  which  the  preceding  is  but  a  short  extract,  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  the  tome  spirit  from  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Mr. 
D.  Einnaird,  and  various  gentlemen  less  known,  and  less  eloquent,  but  not 
less  zealous  in  their  endeavors  to  pr<Hnote  the  good  cause. 

f  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Oampbell  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Presid^it  Jebtbbson,  of  Y  iiginia,  with  the  view  of  servmg  his  friend,  Mr. 

B ,  who  purposed  to  emirate  and  estaUish  pid^  scbocds  in  that  State, 

upon  the  Sec^tirai  princifde.    The  enterprise  was  warmly  e^wused  by  Jef- 
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On  the  dOth  of  Jimuarj,  a  letter,  full  of  characteristic  sym- 
pathy, was  drawn  from  him  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gray : — "  My 
dear  Gray,  I  hasten  to  offer  you  and  all  your  family  my  deepest 
condolence  on  this  sad  event  It  excites  feelings  beyond  the 
reach  of  expression.  A  being  so  dear  to  you  as  your  departed 
mother,  I  am  convinced,  was  never  taken  from  you. — ^I  can  enter 
into  your  sorrow  with  no  ordinary  sympathy:  for,  as  vou  know, 
and  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  never  knew  her  supenor  in  gen- 
tleness— in  principle,  and  in  pure  conduct  My  heart  loved  her 
as  a  child,  and  I  shall  always  venerate  her  memory.  What 
woman  ever  left  a  more  beautiful  memory  to  the  love  of  her 
surviving  kindred — among  whom  I  am  proud  to  rank  myself! 
Only  '  the  actions  of  the  just  smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the 
dust  I'  Commend  me  with  a  full  heart  to  all  your  &mily.  Mrs. 
C.  joins  me  in  best  regards  to  you — ^nothing  was  necessary  to 
increase  my  regard  for  you,  dear  Gray :  but  this  event  makes 
me  feel  to  the  utmost  extent,  how  much  I  am  your  sincerely 
attached  cousin.  T.  C."* 

As  a  contrast  to  the  preceding,  and  one  of  numerous  instances 
where  he  seeks  relief  from  pressing  cares,  by  forcing  his  thoughts 
into  new  channels,  I  subjom  a  lively  paragraph  regarding  the 
decorative  process  in  his  new  house : — "  Ft^.  Vlth, — Yesterday 
I  was  greeted  all  day  long  with  the  glad  notes  of  preparation ; 
namely,  the  hammering  down  of  the  partitions  which  are  to 
throw  the  whole  domicile  into  one  spacious  study,  eighteen  feet 
by  fifteen  I  I  have  bargained  with  the  mason  to  finish  it  for  a 
reasonable  sum,f  considering  that  the  iron  door  alone,  which  is 
enjoined  by  Act  of  Parliiunent  where  partitions  are  entered  be- 
tween separate  houses,  will  cost  ten  guineas.  I  have  also  carried 
a  great  domestic  point,  which  is,  that  the  drawing-room  is  to 
be  stript  of  every  book ;  and  I  propose  to  treat  myself  with  a 
handsome  new  carpet,  as  well  as  to  some  elegant  leathern 
chairs.|    I  have  moreover  bargained  with  myself  that  I  shall 

ferson;  and,  in  a  long  letter  to  Campbell,  full  of  kindness  to  himself  and 
anxiety  to  serve  his  friend,  be  gave  a  minute  account  of  the  educational 
system  adopted  in  his  own  State,  wh^re  a  University  had  just  be^i  op^i- 
ed ;  and  adds — ^  Should  Afr.  R — - — pursue  this  chance,  I  diould  oordiaUy 
give  him  any  aid  in  my  power,  and  be  very  haTO>y  to  receive  him  at  Mon- 
ticello.— T.  J." 

*  To  William  Gray,  Esq^  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  Poef  s  "lavor- 
ite  cousin.'*    See  page  288. 

f  This  and  other  reawnahU  sums,  as  will  appear,  tamed  out  to  be  three 
times  the  amount  calculated  upon. 

\  Most  of  this  fumiture  Campbell  retained  until  Us  death  at  Boulogne. 
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smoke  no  more  in  my  study,  but  transfer  all  mj  fuming  medi- 
tations to  a  spare  garret  My  fancy  also  riots  by  anticipation 
in  the  luxury  of  a  geranium-colored  paper,  with  gold  leaves,  to 
harmonize  with  the  glory  of  my  gilded  and  red-bound  books  ! 
But  here  my  poverty  and  my  vanity  are  at  loggerheads.  And 
who  knows  whether  this  study  may  not  at  last  send  me  to 
the  spunging  house  ?  With  regard  to  the  bust,*^  I  daresay  my 
sculptor  thinks  me  mad  not  to  let  him  finish  it ;  but,  alas !  I 
have  neither  leisure  nor  fortitude  for  another  sitting.  T.  C." 
*  «  «  «  « 

The  first  hints  respecting  the  functions  of  Lord  Rector,  to 
which  he  was  very  soon  to  be  called  in  his  native  University, 
are  thrown  out  in  the  following  reply  to  a  communication  that 
^  he  had  a  strong  party  among  the  students  of  Glasgow,  who, 
if  he  accepted  their  invitation,  would  ensure  his  election.'' 

*"  Skthoub-btkeet  'West,  Februaryy  28, 1826. 
"  I  own  to  you  that,  although  now  approaching  to  what 
is  called  a  Dumbarton  youth,  I  have  still  youthful  ambition  left 
to  wish  to  visit  Glasgow  on  such  honorable  terms ;  and 
really,  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  the  good  cause, 
if  it  did  take  place — so  far,  at  least,  as  to  prevent  the  Tories 
getting  replaced  in  their  Rector-elections.  I  have  a  preuntir 
ment  that  it  will  take  place ;  though  I  have  completely  fortified 
my  mind  against  eventual  disappointment.  Belief  is  something 
towards  its  own  realization.  Grotius,  in  describing  the  success 
of  the  Batavians,  in  breaking  the  Spanish  yoke,  says  beautifully 
— Credendo  fecerunt !  Let  us  go  on  in  this  belief.  .  .  Mean- 
while, whatever  be  the  issue,  beEeve  me,  that  I  shall  feel  equally 
sensible  of  your  kindness,  whether  it  be  that  I  sup  with  yot^,  as 
Lord  Rector,  at  Glasgow ;  or  that  you  dine,  and  condole  with 
VM  for  my  non-rectorship,  in  London. 

"  I  have  added  a  side-house  as  a  study  to  my  establishment, 
where  I  am  getting  up  my  books  in  capital  order ;  and  when 
you  come  to  town,  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  of  consoling  me  for 
my  disappointment,  it  is  ikere  we  shall  laugh  over  the  matter. 

"T.  C." 

This  topic,  once  started,  supplied  materials  for  regular  corres- 
pondence with  his  Glasgow  friends,  whose  confidence  in  the 
result  was  daily  increased  by  passing  events.    It  is  unnecessary, 

♦  By  B.  H.  Baily.  Ordered  by  Mr.  Thomson,  by  whom  a  copy  wag  prt- 
•ented  to  ttie  Olaagow  Uniyersity.    See  vol  I.    Note,  page  105. 
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lioTrever,  that  we  should  enter  into  these  with  more  minuteness 
than  is  merely  suflScient  to  show  the  progressive  steps  by  which 
the  object  was  attsdned ;  and,  while  endeavoring  to  perform  this 
duty,  I  shall  continue  such  extracts*  as  may  bring  before  the 
reader  the  more  private,  but  not  less  interesting,  traits  of  the 
Poet's  life,  during  the  exciting  period  that  had  now  commenced. 

By  the  end  of  March  he  announces,  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  library,  and  asks  the  congra- 
tulations of  his  friends  on  the  propitious  event.  But  the  hap- 
piness he  had  promised  himself  in  this,  as  in  other  important 
arrangements,  ended  in,  at  least  temporary  disappointment ;  for 
he  writes—"  I  have  had  sad,  racking  headaches,  occasioned  by 
the  smell  of  the  paint  in  m^y  new  study ;  yet,  thank  Heaven,  I 
ham  got  into  it ;  and  it  is  comfortable  in  ail  other  respects."  In 
a  few  days  later,  he  adds,  "  I  am  thankful  that  my  headache, 
having  no  longer  the  pretext  of  the  smell  of  paint  for  torment- 
ing me,  has  modestly  spared  its  visits ;  and  I  find  my  twenty- 
feet  room  a  more  agreeable  asylum  than  I  even  expected  ;  but 
still — slall  I  long  to  breathe  tiie  air  of  Sydenham  !" 

Again—"  I  like  the  extent  and  quiet  of  my  study ;  for  it 
seems  to  give  me  room  and  repose  to  think  of  all  things  pleasant 
—and  among  these,  there  is  nothing  pleasanter  than  to  be  en- 
titled by  old  use  and  wont — which  constitute  a  right — ^to  be, 
your  affectionate  friend.  T.  C." 

May  1th, — ^"  On  Saturday  morning  I  projected  a  trip  to  Syden- 
ham, just  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  to  lunch  with  you.  But 
no ;  I  was  ob%ed  to  coin  an  extempore  in  the  course  of  five 
hours.  Our  poetical  department  was  desperately  desolate  this 
week ;  so  I  was  kept  at  work  from  eleven  till  f[^Qy  making  ^ve 
very  so-so  stanzas.  Then  I  had  to  dress  and  go  to  tiie  anniver- 
sary dinner  of  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund ;  while,  all  the  way, 
I  had  to  muse  on  the  pleasing  uncertainty  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  make  a  speech !  .  .  .  During  my  hackney- 
ijoach  journey  to  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  I  composed  ten  sen- 
tences, making  each  of  my  fingers — thumbs,  of  course,  included 
— ^the  representative  and  remembrancer  of  a  sentence. 

"  Well,  I  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution ;  dinner  began,  the 

*  In  selecting  some  of  these  paragraphs,  flie  reader,  periiaps,  may  think 
me  injudicious;  but  I  cannot  exclude  matances  of  vanous  humw  which, 
however  apparently  beneath  the  notice  of  a  great  mind,  are  very  charao- 
^t»c  of  the  Poet,  and  show  that  habitual  gravity  is  no  t^  of  mpmoi 
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room  was  ^  beatified '  to  suffocation ;  idiiist  ihe  oonversation  on 
all  sides  prev^ited  me  from  Fehearsing  to  mj  own  devout  soul, 
what  I  should  possibly  say.  ...  I  felt  a  be^-ache — such  as  I 
had  on  Monday — coming  on.  ...  I  asked  Mulready,  who  sat 
beside  me,  if  he  could  get  a  list  of  the  toasts  intended.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  one.  Oveijoyed,  I  saw  that  there  was  no 
mention  of  my  name  ;  my  head-ache  left  me,  and  my  spirits  rose 
to  serene  gaiety  !  Moore  was  but  second  from  me,  and  the  con- 
yersation  delightful.  When,  horrible  to  relate  1  Mr.  Shee  got  up, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  written  list,  proposed  Moore's  health  and 
mine !  Moore,  the  rogue,  had  evidently  a  neat  speech  by  heart, 
about  stars  and  astronomy. — ^But  I  will  save  you  further  agony 
<m  my  account.  I  looked  earnestly  at  my  thumbs  and  fingers, 
and  then  spoke  for  about  ten  minutes  without  break  or  hesita- 
tion I  A  plague  on  puUic  dinners,  with  thm  afterpieces  and 
gluttonous  insincerity !  Yet,  after  all,  I  was  not  insincere  in  my 
gratitude  to  Moore,  for  rising  first,  and  allowing  me  time  to 
count  my  fingers.  .  .  .  The  Honorable  F.  Bobinson  was  chair- 
man, and  sp(S:e  very  well  in  the  chair.  He  alluded  to  hit  fiftther, 
with  an  afifectionate  ardor  that  toudbed  a  string  in  my  heart, 
which  vibrates  still.  I  lost  sight  of  the  statesman  in  the  man ; 
and  it  was  this  that  made  me  feel  really  flattered,  when  he  spoke 
1^  me  kindfy  in  his  i^ech,  and  came  up  and  shook  hands  with 
me,  when  the  meeting  was  breaking  up.  T.  0." 

"  June  6tL — ^My  old  fnend  having  ceased  to  manage  the 
opera,  I  applied  to  the  only  man  who  can  now  give  me  tickets. 
He  has  promised  me  a  box  to  the  piece  you  mention ;  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  he  has  more  than  once  disappointed  me,  and  has 
the  character  of  a  promising  genius ;  but  1  will  try  to  keep  him 
to  his  promise.  ...  I  was  provoked  with  myself  for  overlook- 
ing the  vile  misprint  in  the  "  Wild  Flowers,'^  where  birchen 
glades  are  printed  broken  glades.''^ 

Early  in  August,  Campbell  lost  the  younger  of  his  two  bro- 
thers, whose  brief  history  has  been  driven  in  the  introductory 
chapter  of  this  work.  To  the  drcumstances  there  mentioned,  I 
will  merely  add,  in  one  short  sentence,  a  trait  of  feeling  and 

*  ■* I  kfve  yoa  for  hilliiig  me  back  into  dreams! 

Of  the  blue  Highland  moDBtains  and  ledidng  streams, 

And  birchai  glades  breathing  their  balm : 
"While  the  deer  was  seen  glancmg  in  sunshine  remote, 
And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood-p^eon's  note 

Made  mnnc  that  sweetened  its  calm.** — Pomis,  p  286. 
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delicacy  which  this  event  called  forth,  and  which  was  veij 
characteristic  of  his  heart.  Writing  to  a  private  friend,  and 
not  knowing  in  what  circumstances  his  hrother's  family  might 
have  been  left — ^yet  fearing  to  give  pain  by  a  direct  question — 
he  begs  him  "to  apply  the  bank  note  inclosed  in  his  letter  to 
the  purchasing  of  mourning  for  his  sister-in-law  and  her  in£uit 
femily."  In  acts  of  this  ^d — ^and  several  have  come  to  my 
own  personal  knowledge — Campbell  always  enhanced  the  kind- 
ness by  anticipating  the  request,  doing  "  good  by  stealth,  and 
blushing,"  it  might  truly  be  said,  "  to  find  it  fame." 

While  the  arrangements  for  the  election  of  a  new  Lord  Rectcn: 
were  in  active  progress,  Campbell  was  kindly,  but  urgently  re- 
quested by  his  Mends  to  make  his  personal  appearance  amongst 
them.  A  serious  return  of  illness,  however,  had  again  laid  him 
up  ;  and,  to  an  application  from  the  same  quarter,  he  replied  as 
follows : — 

«  SBTMOOB-STEKEr  Wkst,  October  10, 1826. 
".  .  .  I  write  in  such  torture  with  the  rheumatism,  that 
I  can  hardly  hold  a  pen ;  yet,  thank  God,  not  so  ill  as  I  was.  I 
was  at  one  time  on  the  eve  of  writing  to  you,  to  advertise  my 
inability  to  go  down  to  Scotland — whether  the  election  were  to 
succeed  or  not — ^and  thus  prevent  my  name  being  put  up  at 
all.  But  now,  though  I  have  not  got  rid  of  pain,  I  have  got 
above  the  alarm  and  despondency  which  exhaustion  occasioned; 
and  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  nomination  having  been 
once  talked  ofi  I  ought,  as  a  brave  man,  to  face  even  the  danger 
of  defeat.  I  may  be  worse — I  may  be  driven  to  Bath  as  a  last 
cure ;  but  the  election  will  be  over  this  month,  and  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  anticipate  my  case  getting  worse.  ...  I  must  leave 
the  matter  entirely  to  your  own  discretion,  in  which,  as  in  your 
zeal  and  kindness,  I  have  unlimited  confidence.  The  subject  of 
my  letter  to  B.  is  to  thank  him  for  his  public  eulogium,  which 
certainly  deserves  gratitude,  and  shows  a  very  warm  heart.  I 
write  in  a  state  of  piun  that  makes  it  diflScult  to  collect  my 
thoughts  ;  but  the  election,  as  I  have  said,  must  be  in  the  main 
left  to  itself.  T.  C." 

This  attack  was  so  protracted  and  severe  as  to  preclude  the 
hope  of  visiting  Scotland  within  the  limited  period ;  but,  after 
three  weeks'  confinement,  the  subject  is  thus  resumed : — *'^Nov, 
Srd, — I  have  recovered  firom  the  paroxysm  of  rheumatic  pain, 
in  which  I  was  yesterday.  I  really  wish  I  had  not  troubled  you 
•o  much  about  the  business  of  the  Glasgow  rectorship.     K  you 
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liave  made  it  known  in  G.  tliat  I  expressed  to  you  the  fear  of 
being  able  to  visit  you,  I  must  abide  by  the  natural  e£fect  (^ 
my  writing  under  too  strong  and  painful  excitement:  but, 
otherwise,  my  commission  to  you  is,  to  do  nothing.  Let  us 
wiut  the  event  I  know  that  you  are  by  much  too  prudent  to 
have  done  an3rthing  too  much  in  the  way  of  assisting  me ;  and 
now  I  am  convinoed  that,  with  all  your  friendship,  you  cannot 
do  too  little.    We  must  let  the  matter  take  its  course. 

"T.C." 

^^  Nov,  6  th. —  ...  In  any  discrepancy  which  you  may  per- 
ceive in  the  tone  of  my  letters,  you  must  make  allowance,  not 
only  for  my  being  very  unwell,  but  for  my  being  in  a  state  of 
great -uncertainty  about  my  pecuniary  affairs.  I  am  now  better 
— ^but  my  affairs  are  not.  I  got  in  bills  on  Saturday  morning, 
for  the  making  up  of  my  new  house,  treble  the  amount  expect- 
ed;  and  also  confirmation  of  an  acquaintance  being  bankrupt, 
for  whom  I  had  advimced  the  deposits  on  three  shares  in  the 
London  University.  ...  I  could  not  now  accept  the  rectorship, 
if  it  were  at  my  option.  If  I  travelled  to  accept  it,  it  must  be 
on  borrowed  money.  Friends  I  have  in  plenty,  who  would  lend 
— ^but  I  fear  debt,  as  I  do  the  bitterness  of  death.  ...  I  know 
not  what  is  going  on  about  the  election,  more  than  a  vague 
rumor  that  some  of  the  students  meant  to  propose  me.  Last 
week  I  saw  nothing  that  could  induce  me  to  forbid  my  name 
being  put  up ;  but  before  Its  close,  I  have  seen  that,  let  my 
chance  be  great  or  small,  I  could  not  accept  the  honor  if  it  were 
offered  me.  I  request  you  therefore  to  thank,  in  my  name,  such 
of  the  students  as  intended  to  vote  for  me ;  and  to  assure  them, 
that  I  am  fiilly  sensible  of  their  kindness ;  but  that  I  beg  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  candidate.  ...  I  trust  you  will  add  that  the 
circumstances,  on  being  explained  to  you,  appear  to  be  very 
cogent,*  and  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  leave  my  family  at 
this  time,  without  the  most  serious  inconvenience.         T.  C. ' 

How  for  his  friend  and  relative  acted  upon  this  candid  avowal 
does  not  appear ;  but,  with  the  generosity  of  his  character,  it  is 
known  that  the  pecuniary  obstacles  that  stood  in  CMnpbell's 

*  Circumstances  comiected  with  the  painful  state  of  his  son's  malady  are 
here  stated,  which  hi  outweighed  all  pecuniary  obstacles,  and  apparaaUy 
left  him  no  alteroatiye  but  to  decline  the  honor  proposed.  But  omer  views 
were  soon  presoited  which  enabled  him  to  accept  me  hin^h  office  to  whidi 
he  was  inyited. 
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way  vrere  removed  as  soon  as  mentioned.  To  this,  «3so,  the 
payment  of  a  legacy  materially  contributed ;  and  idl  other  ob- 
jections being  waived,  the  pm^iaUties  of  the  students  were  al- 
lowed to  have  free  course. 

In  the  meantime,  the  canvass  went  on  with  great  spirit ;  all 
the  machinery  employed  on  similar  occasions  was  <^Ued  into 
action.  Wit  and  eloquence — satire,  epigram,  and  pasquinade 
— ^were  brought  to  the  service  of  the  rival  candidates ;  and  the 
election  was  contested  with  a  skill  and  perseverance  that,  added 
to  political  excitement,  heightened  the  interest  of  the  scene,  but 
left  the  result  neither  tedious  nor  doubtful.  By  an  immense 
majority — "the  unanimous  vote  of  the  four  nations" — Camp- 
bell was  returned  duly  elected ;  and  received  the  following  no- 
tification of  the  feet  from  the  Very  Reverend  the  Principal  of 
the  University :— ^ 

**  Glasgow  Oousgx,  Kovmber  16, 1826. 
"Sib, 

"  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that  you  have  this  day  been 
elected  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  statutes  require  that  your  acceptance  of  the  office 
be  notified  within  fourteen  days. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectftdly, 
"Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

•  "  D,  MaofabIiAke, 
"  Principal  of  CHasgow  Ocllege!* 
"To  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq." 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

LORD  RECTORSHIP  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  election  of  CampbeU  to  the  Rectorship  of  Glasgow  was 
not  only  gratifying  to  himself  but  of  lasting  importance  to  the 
University,  By  ^is  act,  his  young  constituents  gave  full  ex- 
pressioli  to  their  confidence  in  his  zeal  for  literature,  and  his  love 
lor  that  ancient  seat  of  the  Muses,  of  which  he  was  himself  a 
chief  ornament. 

A  presentiment  of  this  '^  sunburst  of  popular  favor,"  as  he  de- 
scribe it,  had  mor^  than  once  crossed  his  mind ;  but  he  had 
formed  no  idea  that  it  could  have  been  so  soon,  or  so  happily 
verified.  He  knew  that,  as  a  Poet,  he  had  a  large  share  of  pop- 
ularity among  the  students  of  the  University ;  but,  until  the 
announcement  arrived,  lie  had  formed  no  adequate  conception 
of  its  warmth  and  unanimity.  The  rival  canctidates  were  men 
of  acknowledged  merit,  and  high  standing  in  the  country ;  and 
when  he  measured  his  own  pubUc  deserts  with  theirs,  he  appears, 
on  the  evidence  of  his  letters,  to  have  made  up  his  mind  for  de- 
feat. The  result,  however,  was  a  most  flattering  testimony  in 
his  favor. — ^In  his  new  position,  he  felt  alike  the  honor,  and  the 
responsibility ;  and,  from  the  first  day  of  accepting  the  office,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  these  were  carried  out,  will  appear  in  the  ensu- 
ing chapter. 

The  correspondence  to  which  the  election  gave  rise,  though 
more  copious  than  usual,  does  not  possess  much  interest  for  &e 
general  reader.  It  is  marked  with  the  party  spirit  which  too 
often,  in  those  days,  characterized  popular  movements,  disturbed 
the  peace  of  families,  and  alienated  fast  friends.  This  spirit  has 
happily  subsided :  and,  although  familiarly  remembered  by  his 
surviving  friends,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  revive 
those  political  feuds,  which  CampbeU  himself  had  wished  to  be 
forgotten.  The  history  of  his  Eectorship  and  that  of  his  literary 
life,  is  given  with  so  much  clearness  in  his  private  letters,  that  I 
shall  hope  to  consult  the  reader's  wishes  by  laying  before  him, 
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such  passages  from  the  original  papers,  as  may  convey  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  acts  of  the  new  Lord  Rector,  in  what  he  considered 
the  "  crowning  honor  of  his  life." 

The  resistance  offered  to  his  election  by  the  Professors,  was 
"  based  on  political  distrust ;"  and  although  completely  frustrated 
by  the  unanimous  votes  of  his  young  constituents,  the  mere  fact 
of  their  opposition  was  not  so  readily  forgotten.  In  immediate 
refer^ce  to  the  course  adopted  by  his  colleagues,  Campbell  thus 
writes  to  Mr.  Eichardson^ — 

"  Setmoub-street  West.  London.  November  20, 1826. 
"...  You  have  probably  heard  that  I  am  elected 
Rector  of  G.  0.  by  the  students,  against  the  united  wishes  of  all 
the  Professors — ^perhaps  Miller  and  Jardine  only  excepted,  and 
who,  I  think,  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  to  vote  against  me. 
Private  intelligence  has  reached  me  that  the  animus  against  me 
among  the  regents  is  particularly  vehement.  Now  I  know  not 
how  far  this  spirit  may  yet  be  carried.  I  am  ill — very  ill,  and 
write  in  sharp  pain.  I  have  not  been  without  pain,  more  or 
less,  for  weeks ;  and  I  am  totally  incompetent  to  take  the  jourr 
ney  with  safety.  But,  sooner  than  allow  myself  to  be  ousted 
for  not  appearing  in  the  legal  time,  I  will  set  off  in  the  naail,  if 
I  should  arrive  dead !  .  .  Write  to  Mr.  EQll,  and  get  notice 
from  him  of  two  things : — How  soon  must  I,  in  law,  appear 
on  the  spot  ?  and  will  the  principal  Regents  grant  me  the  same 
indulgence,  as  to  time,  which  they  granted  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ?  I  have  aiready  requested  my  friend 
Gray  to  wait  on  the  Rev.  Principal,  explain  the  state  of  my 
health,  and  request  the  indulgence ;  so  that  Mr.  Hill  has  only 
to  second  the  application  by  his  personal  interest. 

"  You  may  see  from  my  hand  writing  in  what  a  state  my  arm 

is.     I  cannot  apply  to  our  common  friend for  advice  or 

assistance ;  and  I  know  not  where  Mackintosh  is.  T.  O." 

*  *  *  *  «r 

From  a  voluminous  correspondence  on  this  subject,  I  collect  a 
few  particulars.  The  majority  of  the  Professors  having  agreed 
to  support  Mr.  Canning,  one  of  the  rival  candidates,  employed 
all  their  influence  to  secure  his  election.  The  "  Nations,'*  how- 
ever, mustered  very  strong  in  support  of  Campbell ;  he  was  ex- 
tolled as  the  beau-ideal  of  a  patriot,  a  poet,  a  British  classic- 
above  all,  as  one  of  themselves — a  son  of  the  same  Alma  Mater ; 
the  only  man  Hving  who  could  fill  the  office  with  dignity,  and 
restore  the  "  invaded  rights"  of  his  Constituents !     It  is  amusing, 
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at  this  day,  to  peruse  tbe  dever  and  often  caustic  arguments  hj 
whicli  liis  claims  were  vindicated  "against  all  comers."  The 
enthusiasm  called  forth  on  the  occasion  was  shared  by  most  of 
the  young  talent  in  the  University ;  and,  though  tinctured  with 
mudi  amiable  extravagance,  the  speeches,  in  praise,  or  in  defence 
of  Campbell,  were  often  eloquent,  and  in  every  instance  tri- 
umphant Every  hour  the  tide  flowed  more  strongly  in  his  &- 
vor ;  every  meeting  brought  new  volunteers  to  his  standard — 
"  hoisting  counter  placar<£,  and  shouting  their  lo-poeans  over  the 
College  Green."  One  of  the  ardent  leaders,  when  called  upon 
to  record  his  vote,  threw  himself  into  a  theatrical  attitude,  and, 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  thundered  out  "  Campbell  /"  His  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  nearly  the  whole  body ;  and  "  this  show  of 
hearts,"  as  the  Rector  ol^^erved,  "  made  his  election  a  flattering 
distinction — ^a  sunburst  in  his  experience  of  life — ^for  he  loved 
the  Collie  of , Glasgow,  as  the  home  and  birth-place  of  intellect." 

«r  «r  «r  «  «r 

"  I>ec.  1st, — I  had  notice  from  Glasgow  several  dajrs  ago  that 
I  may  go  and  be  installed  in  my  Rectorship*  whenever  I  please ; 
so,  I  think,  I  shall  delay  until  I  can  steam  it  in  April.  It  may 
be  some  time  before  the  Magazine  allows  me  to  be  at  Sydenham. 
Oh,  if  I  had  but  a  thousand  a  year,  and  the  best  horse  in  all 
Tipperary,  you  should  not  see  me  editor  of  this  olla-jmlrida  that 
sickens  and  enslaves  me  every  month.  T.  C." 

In  a  letter  from  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Finlayson  to  a  brother  min- 
ister, we  find  some  further  particulars  of  the  election : — 

"  Dec.  4:th. — ^Tou  would  be  happy  to  learn  that  our  old  friend  Campbell 
was  lately  dected  by  a  most  triumphant  majority  over  Mr.  Canning  and 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane.  .  .  I  hope  you  will  reserve  your  visit  until  the  In- 
stallation, when  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  should 
pay  our  respects  to  him.  I  learnt  from  the  Prmcipal  that  the  students 
were  so  numerous,  that  they  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  free  ad- 
missions, as  in  days  of  yore,  at  the  Installation ;  and  if  any  strai^rs  came, 
that  they  were  to  be  admitted  as  the  Rector's  personal  friends.  I  men- 
tioned to  some  Glasgow  friends  the  propriety  of  giving  him  a  public  din- 

*  The  frinction  of  Rector  was  originally  that  of  Judffe  in  serious  matters 
of  Academic  <£flcipline.  Quarrels  between  students,  and  between  profes- 
sors dad  students^  could  be  settled  only  in  the  Rector's  Court — ^This  is  the 
case  stilL  Any  severe  sentence — such  as  rustication  or  expulsion  could  be 
pronounced  only  by  the  Rector — ^who  is  styled  Lord  Magnijicus  in  tiie  old 
charters. — ^The  Rector  is  also  a  visiter  and  auditor  of  accounts,  and  in  that 
capacity  has. a  negative  control  over  the  College  funds  as  well  as  a  right 
ci  inteiference — not  very  well  defined— in  the  general  management  of  the 
Fniveraity. — Note  by  a  Graduate  of  Glasgow  College^ 
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iier»  and  it  tnll  be  earned  into  eSetA.  .  .  I'am's  vmtio  Q,  -will  be  to  him, 
coDfiideriDg  all  that  is  pa^  most  highly  gratifying; — I  do  most  aincerelj 
rejoice  in -the  prospect  of  it  J.  FJ* 

*  *  4t  *  * 

In  the  meantime,  Campbell  found  abundant  occupation  in 
jwreparing  to  meet  his  young  constituents  in  Glasgow.  To  a 
friend,  inquiring  what  progress  he  had  made,  he  replies  :— 

"  LoNPOK,  February  20th,  1821 
*'  At  intervals  of  leisure,  very  few  and  far  between,  I  am 
reading  for  matter  to  make  out  a  i&etch  of  the  History  oi 
Learning,  in  two  discourses,  whidti  I  mean  to  deliver  to  the 
Students  of  Glasgow.  How  much  I  wish  I  were  at  Sydenham, 
to  read  this  forthcoming  thii^  to  you  by  portions — ^to  talk  over 
the  subjects  with  you ;  to  have  my  Scotch  pnmundaiumcUism 
corrected!  But,  alas!  this  is  mere  wishing;  it  is  uncertain 
whether  I  may  be  able  to  get  to  S.  for  a  single  day,  before  I  go 
to  Scotland;  because  the  Boyal  Commissioners  in  Glasgow, 
whom  I  wish  to  meet,  are  yet  uncertain  as  to  time.  Their  ar- 
rival will  be  announced  to  me  by  the  students ;  and  in  three 
days  from  the  time  of  my  receiving  the  announcement,  I  shall 
be  in  Glasgow.  When  tnis  business  is  over,  1  really  look  for- 
ward to  bejaftener  at  this  place,  of  all  places  the  most  interest- 
ing to  my  mind ;  to  sit  on  the  chair  where  I  first  read  *  Ger- 
trude *  to  you ;  to  take  down  the  MS.  volumes  which  you  bound ; 
to  walk  past  the  wall  to  which  I  looked  up  to  M.  and  you,  and 
told  you  the  news  of  my  Highland  legacy !  T.  C." 

Respecting  the  public  dinner,  with  which  it  was  proposed  to 
"welcome  the  new  Lord  Rector,"  he  writes  in  terms  alike  hon- 
orable to  himself  and  his  constituents : — 

**Lojnj>ON,Mbrwary22d,lS2'7. 
"  By  all  means,  my  dear  Gray,  prevent  any  political 
dinner  being  offered  to  me ;  for  it  would  be  a  satire  upon  my 
political  non-consequence,  and  a  disservice  to  the  cause  itself! 
besides,  nobody  can  suspect  my  being  a  staunch  rank-and-file 
Whig ;  though  anytiiing  in  the  world  but  a  political  leader.  It 
is  an  unnecessary  jealousy  of  my  politics  to  prevent  my  dining 
in  public  with  any  Tories,  who  may  wish  to  meet  me,  and  a 
cruelty  both  to  them  and  me.  A  dmn^  from  my  Townsmen, 
and  friends,  will  be  an  affecting  and  overcoming  honor  to  me, 
A  Whig  dinner  would  be  a  burlesque,  and  I  ^uld  not  accept 
the  mvitatipn.    Take  the  matter,  therefore,  into  your  own  hands ; 
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do  not  distress  yourself  about  the  Sclat  of  this  tyr  that  great  or 
rich  man's  being  with  you  or  not ;  it  is  the  prospect  of  meeting 
my  feUavhcitizens  that  warms  my  gratitude  for  Uie  proposers^ 
this  mark  of  civic  kindness.  T.  C." 


In  a  letter  to  bis  &vorite  sister,  aoccepting  her  generous  offisr 
of  peeuniary  assistanee  to  meet  '*  the  extra  expenses  of  a  Lord 
Bear's  outfit,"  he  says : — 

"LoKDOif,  March  1th,  1827. 
"I  trust  this  will  find  you,  my  dearest  sister,  well  and 
able  to  enjoy  the  approaching  meeting,  which  will  be  to  me,  if 
I  find  you  in  tolerable  health,  a  very  great  consolation.  I  shall 
set  out  from  hence  on  the  7th  of  April ;  and,  please  Gbd,  after 
delivering  my  inaugural  discourse,  as  Rector  of  the  University, 
I  shall  be  in  Edinbuigh  next  day  to  see  you.  Matilda  is  to  be 
with  me ;  and  as  the  month  of  April  approaches,  I  begin  to 
sympathize  with  her  apprehensions  of  the  weather  being  yet 
unsettled,  and  other  accidents  to  which  steamboats  are  liable : 
so  that,  if  I  could  afford  it,  I  should  like  to  go  by  land,  f  am 
at  present,  however,  a  good  deal  embarrassed  by  the  anticipa- 
tion of  extra  expenses,  to  which  this  crowning  honor  of  my  life 
must  expose  me.  I  have  been  disappointed  a  good  deal  in  my 
accounts  with  my  bookseller.  The  motive  that  made  me  de- 
cline accepting  your  proffered  gift,  still  holds  good  with  me.  .  . 
I  would  as  soon  think  of  taking  the  pillow  from  under  your 
head,  as  of  appropriating  to  myself  any  of  the  spare  money 
which  you  ought,  for  your  own  tranquility,  to  be  sure  of  having 
about  you  at  a  time  when  you  require  every  possible  comfort 
But  if  you  can  give  me  the  loan  of  the  sian  you  mentioned, 
only  till  Midsummer,  I  can  promise  you  its  return  for  a  certainty. 
*^  I  intend  to  give  two  lectures  to  tiie  students,  independent 
of  my  speech  at  the  installation ;  and  those  I  mean  to  print  at 
Glasgow,  to  distribute  gratis  to  the  students.  .  .  and  to  sell,  as 
I  trust  I  a^iall,  a  number  of  copies  mor^the  profits  of  which 
will  revert  to  me  at  Mdsummer.  You  would  not,  I  know,  like 
to  see  your  brother  perform  the  only  high  part,  as  to  station, 
which  he  ever  played  in  life,  in  a  so-so  manner ;  and  will  not 
blame  me  for  not  selling  my  lectures  to  the  brave  lads  that 
elected  me.  The  citizens  of  Glasgow,  also,  talk  of  giving  me  a 
public  dinner.  I  have  written  to  implore  that  it  may  not  be  a 
political  one.— Your  most  aflfectionate  broths,  T.  C." 
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«  P.  S. — ^This  London  UniversKy  causes  me  to  write  reams 
of  answers  to  ci^rrespondents." 


The  public  dinner  being  objected  to,  in  consequence  of  the 
mercantile  distress  still  prevalent  in  the  coun^,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Gray  as  follows  :— 

«  LoNDOH,  March  24**,  1827. 
"  You  much  relieve  my  mind,  my  dear  Gray,  by  what 
you  say  of  the  distress  in  Glasgow  having  abated.  Kumor, 
with  its  usual  exaggeration,  had  represented  our  poor  citizens  as 
absolutely  dying  of  hunger.  Heaven  knows,  uidess  it  were  for 
the  sake  of  duty,  I  should  decline  the  pleasure  of  lecturing; 
but  of  that  let  us  talk  when  I  arrive.  If  my  wishing  the  din- 
ner-day to  be  still  left  unsettled,  were  likely  to  give  the  slightest 
umbrage,  by  all  means  fix  it  for  the  16th ;  but,  otherwise,  I 
should  like  to  be  on  the  spot  before  the. day  is  decided  on.  I 
mean  to  write  to  the  Principal,  about  my  installation-day,  very 
soon.  I  think  of  setting  oft^  at  the  very  latest,  this  day  fort- 
night ;  so  that,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  we  may  reaph  you  on 
Tuesday  evening.  If  we  go  by  Auld  Reekie,  we  shall  bolt 
through  it  as  fast  as  shot  out  of  a  shovel !  I  doubt,  however, 
if  we  shall  go  that  way  after  all.  Give  our  kindest  regards  to 
your  family ;  and  my  thanks  tp  our  excellent  friend,  Kirkman 
Finlay— not  forgetting  dear  H .  T.  C." 

"  April  2d, — We  have  determined  at  last  to  go  by  land,  and 
are  to  set  out  on  Friday  evening  next.  We  shall  tnerefore  be 
with  you  on  Monday  the  9th  of  April." 

From  his  letters  to  various  correspond^ts,  after  the  mstalla- 
tion  ceremony,  I  select  the  following  extracts — ^preceded  by  a 
note  from  Joseph  Finlayson,  his  old  travellinff  companion  to 
Mull:— 

"  April  Sth.  .  .  .  The  lofitaUaticai  dinner  is  to  take  place  on  Thnrsday 
next  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  ihe  principle  on  whidi 
it  is  pro{>osed  to  have  a  jniblic  entertainment  It  was  wished,  at  firsts  that 
the  meeting  should  be  of  &  literary  diaracter,  to  the  ezdosion  of  politics, 
John  Doufiflas,  however,  and  some  of  his  party,  insist  that  it  shall  be  purely 
a  ^i^icoTmeeting,  and  that  too  of  Whigs.  If  the  Tories  choose  to  come, 
they  may ;  but  they  are  to  be  only  subwdinatea  In  this  state  the  matter 
at  present  rests;  it  is  a  pity  there  diould  have  been  such  differences  of 
ppmioQ,  as  they  may  knodc  the  dinner  on  the  head*  J.  F." 

*  The  Rev.  J.  Finlayson  to  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Paui 
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On  the  12th  of  April,  Campbell  delivered  his  Liaugaral  Ad- 
dress to  an  overflowing  assembly  of  Professors,  students  and 
caHzem,  among  whom,  however  divided  in  political  sentiment, 
there  was  but  one  feeling  of  admiration.*  This  was  *'the  crisis ;" 
and  the  following  day,  he  thus  alludes  to  it  in  one  of  his 
letters  :— 

«  Glasgm>w,  April  18, 182'7. 

'^ .  .  .  Excited  as  I  am  by  friendship  here,  yotrs  can 
have  no  rivalship ;  nay,  I  think  you  would  like  me  the  better 
fer  seeing  how  attached  my  fellow-dtizens  show  themselves  to 
me.  Yesterday  was  the  crisis  !  I  rose  this  morning  at  seven, 
rejoicing  that  it  went  off  so  well ;  and  am  going  out,  in  a  sweet 
sunny  morning,  to  stroll  about  the  haunts  of  my  boyhood. 

"  What  a  change  from  this  day  week ;  when  I  was  really  set- 
ling  off  sick — ^vexed  that  I  had  not  got  to  Sydenham,  ^d  struck 
to  the  heart  by  a  letter  from  *  *  *,  who  has  been  interfering 
in  my  concerns  in  Glasgow.  Something  like  erysipelas  on  my 
arm,  which  extended  partially  to  my  face,  and  affected  my  sight, 
afflicted  me  on  my  journey;  while  Matilda,  having  brought 
seventy  parcels  of  baggage,  kept  me  uneasy  with  t£e  fear  of 
losing  them !  I  reached  Glasgow  on  Monday  evening.  Four 
students,  who  came  into  the  coach,  twenty  miles  from  Glasgow, 
relieved  me  a  good  deal  about  *  *  ♦  's  affair.  They  recognized 
their  Rector,  and  said  it  would  be  an  era  in  their  Uves  to  have 
been  the  first  to  shake  me  by  the  ha?id.  They  told  me  that 
Whigs  and  Tories  had  been  equally  disgusted  by  *  *  *  'a  letter 
in  the  Glasgow  paper,  forbidding  any  Tories  to  come  to  the 
dinner,  at  which  the  Magistrates  and  principal  Professors  intend- 
ed to  be  stewards ;  but  that  no  one  had  supposed  him  author- 

*  '*  I  was  a  stDdent  then,  and  like  others,  was  charmed  with  his  InaQgu- 
ral  Address.  We  have  had  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  succes- 
sively elected  to  the  office  dT  Rector ;  Sir  R^rt  Peel,  Lord  Staidej,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  JdSrey,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  many  more  celebrated 
in  oratory,  science  and  general  Hteratura  I  have  heard  ail  their  addresses; 
but  ncme  of  them  came  up  to  that  of  Thomas  Campbell  Perhaps  we  were 
disposed  to  be  enthusiastic,  knowing  that  he  was  an  old  gownnnan  of  our 
own;  but,  whatever  the  pre-disposition  might  have  been,  tiie  streams  of 
eloqu^ice  issued  from  him  and  carried  us  onward  in  admiration  and  ap- 
l^use  untQ  poetry  itself  poured  on  us  like  a  whelihing  flood :  a  flood  that 
carried  the  soul  captive  in  its  resistless  power.  To  say  we  applauded,  is  to 
say  nothing.  We  evinced  every  symptom  of  respect  and  acbniration  from 
the  loftiest  tribute,  even  our  tears— <frawn  forth  by  his  eloquent  recollec- 
tions of  olden  times — down  to  escorting  him  with  boisterrrus  noise  along  the 
pabUc  streets." — MenUniaeenaes  rf  a  Student 
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ized  by  me;  and  tiiat  it  was  iK>t  true,  m  pubGfihed  i^  the 
newspapers,  that  the  students  would  suspect  me  of  ratting^  for 
the  dinner  being  given  to  me  as  a  literary  man,  and  not  as  a 
politician.  ^  .  .  The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  although  the 
dinn^  has  l^en  frightened  away  for  tJie  pesent,  one  will  be 
given  me  when  the  panic  has  subsided. 

"The  next  annoyance  was  to  find,  that  the  Principal  and 
some  of  his  Professors  pronounced  my  intention  of  lecturing  to 
the  students,  independently  of  my  inaugural  speech,  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  my  Rectorial  dignity.  Thx&  point  I  gave  up  in 
considei^on  of  the  great  kindness  of  my  reception  by  ^e  Pro- 


**  I  delivered  my  inaugural  speech  yesterday  wiHi  comj^ete 
success ;  the  enthusiasm  was  immense.  I  dined  afterwards  wilii 
the  Professors,  in  the  Faculty,  with  a  party  of  forty  strangers, 
invited  on  my  account.  ..." 

"  I  find  the  Rectorship  will  be  no  sinecure.  I  have  sat  four 
hours  examining  accounts,  and  he^uing  explanadons  from  the 
Faculty,  with  Sir  John  Connel,  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  my  co-ex- 
aminer and  visitor,  to  whom  the  Professors  are  anxious  to  render 
their  accounts.  .  .  .     T.  0." 

In  refererence  to  the  installation  ceremony,  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs  in  a  private  letter  from  a  clergyman,  then  present : — 

**  April  IZtK  ...  I  had  the  exquisite  gratificatioii,  yesterday,  of  wit- 
Dessing  the  rapturous  reception  which  Mr.  Cimipbdl  met  witli  in  tlie  College 
Halt->H3*owd^  to  excess.  His  address  was  elegant,  and  poetical  in  a  high 
degree,  and  delivered  with  great  ease  and  dignity.  At  one  part  of  it^  how- 
ever, he  seemed  to  be  raflier  beating  about^  and  searched  ms  pockets  for 
Bome  memoranda,  which  he  did  not  find.  This  was  imfortunate  for  Ins 
audience,  as  his  speech  was  very  (siginal ;  and  taken  altogether,  he  did,  in 
my  apprehension,  great  honor  to  his  situatioa*  J.  F." 

The  "  awkward  predicament"  here  noticed,  the  Redw  him- 
self has  told  as  follows  :— 

**  April  20th, — ^My  Inaugural  speechf  had  less  the  impress 
of  thought ;  and  was  less  copious  than  it  would  have  been,  if  1 
had  bestowed  on  it  the  time  that  was  laid  out  on  the  Lectures. 
Yet,  altogether,  it  went  off  very  well  It  was  spoken  from  notes, 
and  not  previously  written  out,  or  got  by  heart, — ^more  than  as 
to  the  thoughts,  and  general  cast  of  expression.  As  my  evil 
genius  for  the  time  would  have  it,  I  left  my  notes  at  home ;  and 

*  Letter  fi-om  the  Eev.  Joseph  Knlayson  to  the  Rev.  H.  Paul 
t  See  AppENmx  to  this  volume. 
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when  I  found  out  my  mistake,  I  was  ready  to  drop  down  with 
apprehension.  But,  strange  to  tell,  at  that  alarming  moment, 
a  look  and  a  nod  from  the  Eev.  Dr.  Mac  G.  on  the  bench  beside 
me — ^the  very  man  who  had  most  violently  opposed  my  election 
— recalled  by  some  accidental  association,  the  idea  which  should 
next  follow  I  I  got  back  the  clue  of  association,  and  went  through 
fiunously.  T.  C." 

The  Inauguration-day  was  followed  by  a  round  of  social  dinner 
parties,  in  which  his  feUow-dtizens  united  their  efforts  to  do  him 
honor.  At  these  entertainments  Campbell  generally  found 
some  of  his  old  College  Mends— one  of  whom  has  sent  me  the 
following  reminiscence : — 

''After  the  installaticni  dinner,  I  Went  to  dine  by  inyitation  with  Camp- 
bell at  his  coosin,  Mr.  Gn^s.  The  part^  oonsLsted  of  Mr.  Gray's  fiunily — 
brother  and  sisters ;  the  Iiord  RectcM*,  his  lady,  and  three  or  four  others^ 
among  yrham  were  Finlayson,  the  poef  s  old  friend*  The  company  was 
well  assorted :  anecdote  followed  anecdote,  wit  sparkled  incessantly :  our 
College  adventures  were  rehearsed,  two  of  which  were  repeated  by  Camp- 
belL  I  had  forgotten  them.  The  day  he  dined  with  the  Senaius  Academ- 
icus,  it  was  the  only  sec&nd  time  he  had  been  in  the  **saUe  d  manger  T 
The  £b:8t  time,  he  appeared  there  as  a  culprit^  and  received  a  rebuke  fiton 
the  Principal,  for  breaking  the  windows  of  tiie  College  Church,  the  gable 
of  which  was  dose  upon  the  wall  of  the  College  Gwlea  The  practice 
was  this : — ^The  students,  mufi9ed  up  in  their  scariet  tog<u,  picked  up  small 
stones  from  the  gravel  wBlk,  and  pitched  them  through  the  panes  of  glass ; 
and,  walking  generally  in  groups,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  delinquent 
could  be  detedied  llie  secona  time  he  appeared  in  that  Hall,  was  when 
he  was  entertained  by  the  Principal  and  Professors,  some  of  whom  had 
been  present  at  the  giving  and  receiving  of  the  reprimand !  The  contrast 
was  sufficiently  stri^ig. 

**  Another  cuxmmstance  had  escaped  my  memory,  namely : — *  When  the 
class  was  dionissed,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  garden  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  and — ^breaking  the  church  windows  I  yog 
always  got  the  start  of  us,'  said  Campbell  *  How,'  I  inquired  *  "Why,* 
said  he,  *  you  remember  there  was  an  u-on  railing  topt  wifli  sharp  spikes ; 
and  while  we  had  to  wait  till  old  David  came  hobblkg  up  with  the  key  to 
open  the  gate,  you  seized  one  of  the  spikes  with  yomr  right  hand,  threw 
your  heels  over,  and  a%ht6d  without  injury  on  a  bed  of  nowers.'  This  I 
had  entirely  forgotten,  but  it  now  comes  frtesh  into  my  memory  as  a  feat  I 
had  often  acme  at  the  risk  of  my  nether  garments  I — H.  P." 

*  %  *  *  * 

Among  the  gratifying  testimonies  of  respect  which  he  receiv- 
-ed  from  all  classes  on  his  arrival  in  Glasgow,  Campbell  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that,  instead  of  opposition — of  which 

^  See  account  of  their  copartnership  in  the  Highlands,  vol  I  p.  121. 
Vol.  n, — 9 
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lie  had  heard  so  much — ^he  was  to  have  the  confidence  and  si^ 
port  of  his  cc^eagues : — 

"  April  25th,^'  he  writes  : — "  The  Prc^^ssors  have  received 
me  with  great  politeness, — ^the  students  with  enthusiasm.  The 
Principal  did  me  the  honor  of  preaching  before  me  yesterday, 
as  Lord  Rector,  in  the  Common  Hall,  where  I  attended  morning 
and  evening ;  and  I  am  now  making  the  circuit  of  hearing  the 
Professors  lecture  in  their  different  classes.  I  am  to  stop  till  the 
Is*  of  May,  when  the  Principal  has  requested  me  to  make  the 
valedictory  address,  which  he  usually  delivers  to  the  students  at 
breaking  up  of  the  Session.  Meanwhile,  I  attend  the  Faculty 
Hall  daily ;  and,  with  several  of  the  Professors,  go  through  an 
inspection  of  their  books,  and  records ;  and  take  notes,  in  order 
to  qualify  myself  for  knowing  how  far  the  rights  of  the  students 
are  respected,  and  the  vast  funds  of  the  College  properly  ap- 
plied. There  is  great  openness  in  the  conduct  of  the  Rofessors, 
and  a  willingness  to  be  examined  on  all  points,  that  augurs  well 
for  them.  They  have  even  expressed  their  thanks  to  me  for  not 
running  away,  like  the  most  of  Rectors,  leaving  their  duties  un- 
fulfilled, jmd  the  Professors  to  be  calumniated  by  the  suspicions 
of  the  students. — At  present  all  is  smoothness  and  good  under- 
standing. T.  C." 

"  April  2*7 ih, — ^I  have  been  working  this  morning  since  six 
o'clock  at  Rectorship  business :  writing  letters,  examining  statute- 
books  about  the  rights  of  the  members  of  the  College,  deeds  of 
*  mortification,'  <kc.  At  ten,  I  read  one  of  my  lectures  to  some 
of  the  elder  students,  who  breakfasted  with  me ;  for  .my  friend 
Gray  is  most  liberal  in  his  invitations. 

"  The  boys  are  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  the  lectures  com- 
ing out  in  letters,  in  the  *  New  Monthly,'  when  I  go  back  to 
London.  I  dare  hardly  show  myself  in  the  garden,  for  fear  of 
being  cheered,  and  lest  I  should  seem  to  covet  popularity — ^but, 
having  examined  a  class,  I  bolt  out  as  quick  as  thought. 

^  Ihe  moment  it  was  known  that  I  had  formed  an  intention 
to  visit  Staffa  and  lona,  after  the  first  of  May,  a  project  was  set 
on  foot,  and  a  body  of  the  students  requested  my  leave  to  attend 
me.  I  think  this  will  do  better  than  another  plan  which  they 
had  formed, — that  of  inviting  me  to  a  public  breakfiast.  I  re- 
minded them  that  I  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them, 
and  that  a  mob-breakfast  would  be  an  infra  dig, !  The  migra- 
tion to  the  Isles  will  not  be  liable  to  the  same  objection.  These 
tokens  of  affection,  together  with  an  invitation  from  the  Provost 
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and  Magistrates  to  the  Euig's  birth-day  dinner,  and  the  renewed 
proposition  for  a  public  dinner,  are  very  flattepng.  The  latter, 
however,  I  shall  stave  off  till  after  the  London  University,  that 
I  may  hear  what  Brongbam  says/' 

"  Meanwhile,  *  *  and  a  feW  radicals  are  giving  out  that  I 
have  ratted  !  But  the  real  Whigs  laugh  at  the  rumor,  and  are 
better  pleased  with  me  for  accepting  of  their  hospitality,  without 
politick  reference. — The  Principal,  as  I  have  said,  has  requested 
me  to  address  the  students,  when  I  distribute  the  prizes  on  the 
1st  of  May.  ,  T.  C." 

*  %  %  %  % 

•On  the  2l8t  of  May,  Campbell  was  again  in  London,  and 

busily  engaged  in  his  two-fold  duties  of  Rector  and  Editor.  The 
first  of  his  series  of  "  Letters  to  the  Students  of  Glasgow,"  was 
now  sent  to  the  press,  and  published  for  gratuitous  cGstribution 
among  his  young  constituents.  These  letters,  on  the  epochs  of 
literature,  appeared,  though  not  at  regular  intervids,  in  "  The 
Ndw  Monthly"  :  and  confirmed  the  high  impressions,  which  he 
tad  left  behind  him,  of  taste,  eloquence,  and  classic  erudition. 
His  welcome  from  the  late  scene  of  his  labors  in  Scotland,  was 
very  emphatically  expressed  by  his  friends  in  London,  whose 
kindness  and  hospitality  were  redoubled  on  his  return  to  Sey- 
mour-street. But  the  grand  object  on  which  he  had  set  his 
mind,  and  to  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  had  pledged  himself, 
was  to  investigate  their  rights,  and  secure  certain  advantages  to 
the  students  of  Glasgow,  of  which,  it  was  alleged,  they  had  been, 
hitherto,  unjustly  deprived.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  recently 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  were  shortly  to  take  under  examina- 
tion the  College  of  Glasgow ;  and  to  them  all  questions  were  to 
be  referred  for  investigation  and  redress.  In  this  case  the  duty 
of  the  Lord  Rector  was  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  students  in 
person :  but  owing  to  delays  in  the  exeeution  of  the  plan,  his 
visit  to  Glasgow,  as  appears  by  the  following  note  to  his  sister, 
was  deferred : — 

"  July  6  th, — I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Aberdeen, 
First  Commissioner  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 
His  lordship  tells  me  that  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  that  I 
should  meet  the  commissioners  in  Scotland  this  month,  as  pro- 
posed, for  the  puipose  of  being  heard  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  students,  as  to  a  question  which  is  to  be  agitated  before  them. 
Lord  A.,  as  chief  of  the  conomission,  has  promised  to  hear  me 
plead  their  cause  in  London,  and  not  to  come  to  any  decision, 
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until  I  shall  have  been  heard.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  commis- 
fiioners  may  meet — not,  I  should  think,  before  December ;  so 
that,  unless  I  hear  to  the  contrary,  I  shfdl  expect  to  be  in  Scot- 
land in  October.  T.  C." 

In  the  meantime,  the  labor  of  preparing  for  this  meeting,  with 
the  duties  of  editor,  was  suf&cient  to  engross  all  his  attention. 
The  Lord  Rector's  proposal  of  a  gold"  and  silver  medal  for  an- 
nual competition  among  the  students  was  thus  annoimced : 

*^Jvly  Vlthy  182*7. — A  Ck)ld  Medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  composi- 
tion in  English  verse,  that  shall  be  executed  by  any  student  in  the  u  ni- 
versity  of  Glasgow,  before  the  20th  of  January,  1828.  The  invited 
competitors  are,  all  students  who  may  attend  during  the  ensuing  session. 
The  sulnect  and  the  leng^  of  the  composition  are  left  aitirelj  to  the 
choice  of  the  candidates.  Each  candidate  will  affix  two  mottos  to  his 
production,  but  is  not  to  announce  his  name,  in  any  other  wa;^  than  in  a 
sealed  letter,  accompanying  the  poem.  Both  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Mndptd  of  the  College.  A  Silver  Medal  will  be  given  for  the  second 
best  composition,  if  executed  by  any  student  in  the  gowned  classes. 

«T.  Oampbexl,  Rector." 

Upon  these  exertions,  anxiety  and  ill  health  again  supervened ; 
but  the  prospect  of  revisiting  Glasgow  in  October,  cheered  him 
forward  in  his  arduous  duties.  After  a  month  exclusively  de- 
voted to  business,  the  feelings  of  friendship,  and  grateful  recol- 
lections of  his  "  late  sojourn,"  are  thus  expressed  to  Mr.  Gray : — 

"  Sept  6tky  1827.  ...  I  take  shame  to  myself  that  I  do 
not  volunteer  writing  to  you,  when  I  have  not  business  to  trou- 
ble you  withal.  If  I  were  i^ot  the  worst  correspondent  in  the 
world,  every  good  feeling  should  make  me  a  punctual  one  with 
you.  When  I  think  of  my  late  sojourn  with  you— of  the  plea- 
sant days  we  spent  together — of  our  fire-side  group — and  of  the 
family  friendship  which  I  shared,  I  can  remember  no  time  of  my 
existence  that  warms  my  heart  more  cordially.  The  excitement 
of  public  hospitality  left  an  impression  that  is  every  day  growing 
weaker  in  my  memory ;  though  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  me 
to  forget  it ;  but  your  demonstrations  of  kindness,  my  dearest 
Gray,*  and  those  of  my  attached  cousins,  your  sisters,  are  ever 
touchingly  present  to  my  thoughts.  I  shall  see  you  again  next 
winter.  Give  my  right  kind  love  to  your  family — I  dip  my  pen 
in  my  heart,  when  I  write  these  words — ^and  beheve  me  your 
most  affectionate  cousin,         *         *         ♦         *  T.  C." 

*  It  was  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Gray,  that  he  made  various  excursions 
among  the  cherished  haunts  of  his  childhood,  and  wrote  the  "  Lines,**  al- 
ready quoted,*"  On  revisiting  Oathcart,"  VoL  I  p.  185. 
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We  have  now  to  follow  the  Kector  to  Scotland,  for  the  second 
time.  From  "  Manchester,  Friday  night,  October  6-6th,"  he 
writes,  "  I  am  thus  far  on  my  way  to  Glasgow,  where,  at  all 
events,  I  shall  arrive  on  Monday,"    Again — 

•  Glasgow,  October  8, 1827. 
"  I  have  just  time,  my  dearest  sister,  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  arrived,  to  meet  the  Commissioners,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
very  imwell  indeed,  having  never  recovered  from  catching  cold 
last  summer,  from  being  exposed  to  rain  while  overheated.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  bring  business  papers  with  me  to  finish, 
and  I  have  httle  strength  for  writing.  So  pray  prevent,  if  you 
can,  any  of  our  friends  from  addressing  letters  to  me,  which,  in 
my  present  state,  I  should  be  ill  able  to  answer.  I  mean  to  be 
in  Edinburgh  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  exactly  when,  I  cannot  say. 
Most  sorry  was  I  to  have  such  news  of  our  reverend  and  worthy 
cousin,  Dr.  Campbell.*  Let  our  sisters  know  that  I  am  here ; 
and  believe  me,  with  the  most  cordial  affection,  yours  ever, 

*  «r  «  •  * 

Having  devoted  nearly  three  weeks  to  the  despatch  of  official 
business,  he  writes : — 

"  October  SO  th, — ^I  shall  set  out  for  Kinniel  tormorrow,  and 
spend  Thursday  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart. — On  Fri- 
day I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh ;  but  I  have  such  repeated  calls  to 
London,  that  I  shall  spend  only  a  few  days  there,  and  wish  to 
be  as  little  as  possible  going  about  to  dine,  for  my  health  will 
not  stand  it.  I  have  still  returns  of  an  aguish  complaint  caught 
last  summer.  .'.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  you  at  present.  God  bless  you ! — believe  me 
your  ever  affectionate  brother,  T.  C." 

"  Oct,  Slst. — I  write  you  from  Kinniel  House,  from  whence 
I  meant  to  have  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  to  London. 
Before  I  set  out,  however,  I  received  a  piece  of  inteUigence 
which  will  make  me  re-meseure  my  steps  to  Glasgow,  and  post- 
pone my  journey  southwards  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  Royal 
Commissioners  and  the  Professors,  entre  nmi8j  have  had  a  con- 
siderable difference ;  and  the  former  have  referred  the  point  in 
dispute  to  the  Dean  of  Faculty  and  myself,  as  Rector.  The 
Professors,  or  part  of  them,  at  least,  wished  to  avoid  this  point 

*  The  late  Rev.  Jolm  Campbell,  D.  B.,  one  of  the  nunisters  of  Edinburgh. 
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being  arbitrated,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  the  Court  of  Session. 
.  .  .  They  therefore  proposed  replying  to  the  Commissioners 
that  the  point  could  not  be  so  settled,  because  the  Lord  Rector 
was  going  back  to  London,  and  the  Dean  of  Faculty  was  out  of 
town.  I  went  immediately  to  the  Faculty,  and  told  them  that 
I  should  not  go  to  London,  as  I  had  intended,  if  I  could  be  of 
any  service  in  arbitrating  the  matter  in  question ;  and  that  they 
must  find  the  Dean  of  Faculty  to  meet  me.  I  shall  thus  save 
myself  from  all  appearance  of  showing  disrespect  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners.  ...  At  this  crisis,  it  is  of  great  moment,  that, 
as  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  students,  I  should  conciliate 
the  Commissioners.  After  all,  I  fear  my  poor  boys  will  get  but 
scrimp  justice  from  the  royal  visitants.  My  consolation  is,  that 
I  have  done  my  best ;  and  altogether,  I  ought  to  be  thankftd. 
I  have  found  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  better  than  I  could  have 
expected.  ...  T.  C." 

In  another  letter,  speaking  of  the  pleasure  this  visit  aflforded 
him,  he  says : — "  Ihe  scene  here  has  put  me  in  mind  of  a  sin^ 
ner  just  got  to  heaven,  and  only  disturbed  by  the  cares  of  earth 
hanging  about  him ! 

"  The  journey  from  Kinniel  to  Falkirk  was  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  Roman  wall,  the  last  ground  of  the  Lowlands,  and  the 
Highland  mountains  towering  across  the  Forth,  with  Stirling 
Castle  and  Bannockbum  lying  at  their  feet  Much  as  I  am 
disgusted  at  many  prejudices,  which  the  Scotch  mistake  for  pa- 
triotism, yet  the  sight  of  those  scenes,  which  spoke  of  uncon- 
quered  Caledonia !  and  of  the  boundaries  which  had  checked 
the  Rose  of  England,  as  well  as  the  Eagle  of  Rome,  raised  up 
a  native  feeling  strongly  within  me,  with  which  even  you,  Eng- 
lish as  you  are,  will  sympathise.  T.  C." 

«  Glasgow,  jVowmief  18. 
"  My  business  here,  as  Rector,  is  drawing  to  a  close.  I 
expect  to  be  re-elected  to-morrow,  to  return  my  thanks  in  the 
Common  Hall  on  Friday,  and  the  same  afternoon  to  set  oJ0f  fw 
Edinburgh,  where  I  shall  only  wait  till  Monday  evening,  and 
then  take  the  first  coach  I  can  get  southward.  I  am  altogether 
as  well  pleased  with  my  Scotch  jaunt  as  I  could  have  hoped  or 
expected.  The  kindness  of  .Glasgow  has  been  uniform  and 
touching  to  me ;  but  I  continue  still  indisposed  with  a^  relapse 
of  cold  which  I  got  at  Kinniel.  .  .  . 

^  I  cannot  deny  that  the  walks  about  Glasgow — ^recalling  so 
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many  recollections  of  those  that  are  no  more — east  a  certain 
melancholy  over  mj  mind ;  but  it  is  not  a  gloomy  or  harsli 
melancholy;  and  is  not  nnmixed  with  tenderness  and  plea* 
sure.     .    •     > 

' "  What  glorious  news  have  we  lived  to  hear  in  the  victory 
of  Navarino  !*     It  has  made  me  feel  some  years  younger. 

"T..c;' 

^Nov.  14fA,  Thursday^  noon, — ^The  whole  students  have 
waited  upon  me  in  a  body,  to  announce  my  re-election  without 
one  dissentient  voice.  They  drew  up,  to  the  number  of  fourteen 
hundred,  under  Mr.  Gray's  windows,  followed  by  crowds  of  the 
towns-people.  I  harangued  them  from  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow. It  would  have  cheered  you  to  hear  the  expresMons  of 
their  enthusiasm  ."f 

*  "  Hearts  of  oak  I  that  have  bravely  delivered  the  ht^ve, 
And  uplifted  old  Greece  from  the  brink  of  the  gnvd, 
Twas  the  heli^eas  to  help,  and  the  hopelem  to  save, 

That  jour  thunderbolts  swept  o'er  the  brine ; 
And  as  long  as  yon  sun  shall  look  down  on  ^e  wave, 
The  %ht  OT  your  glory  shall  shine  P  Ac — 

Stanzas  on  the  BattU  of  Navarino,    Poemi,  p.  241. 

J'  Another  instance  of  this  enthusiasm  is  preserved  in  the  fcAkimis%  aar 
pte : — ^  When  the  Poet  reached  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Gray,  ho 
turned  round  on  the  Btep!s  of  the  door,  and  delivered  a  short  address  to  the 
esc<Hrt  which  had  followed  him.  In  the  upper  floor  of  the  house  some 
painters  were  at  work.  One  of  them  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  *  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope/  and  for  years  had  been  distinguished  among  his  class  of 
society  for  nis  effective  singing  of  some  of  Campbell's  finest  ballads :  '  The 
'  Wounded  Hussar/  '  Ye  M^iners  of  England,*  &c.  He  felt  much  anxiety 
to  be  introduced  to  his  favorite  poet  in  some  way  or  other;  he  wished  to 
be  able  to  say  that  he  had  spoken  to  Thomas  Campbell — ^but  there  ap- 
of  obtaining  the  introduction ;  while  again,  he 


ired  no  possible  means  of  obtaining 
3id  not  know  what  to  say  if  he  were  introduced  .  .  He  was'  looking  from 
the  upper  window  with  the' others  while  Mr.  Campbell  was  speaMng  to 
the  gownsmen.  Prom  that  elevation  he  surveyed  the  head  ana  shoulders 
of  lus  idol.  *  And  is  that  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  f  said  he 
to  himsel£  *  Does  that  cloak,  falling  back,  and  that  black  ooat^  superfine 
and  glossy,  and  new,  cover  the  same  shocdders  on  which  the  mantle  of 
Poesy  has  descended  ?  Is  that  head  the  same  that  has  conceived  and  given 
birth  to  the  undying  sentiments  of  virtue,  passion  and  patriotism  ?  I 
should4ike  to  speak  to  him !'  .  .  In  a  twinkling  the  painter  was  down 
stairs,  and,  watching  Ae  conclusion  of  the  Rector's  address,  said  *  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Maister  Cawmell ;  there's  some  draps  o'  pent  feun  doon  aboon 
ye,  fi4e  the  upper  windows ;  and  Pm  feard  it  '11  spoil  your  coat  If  you 
could  let  me  have  the  coat  for  twa  or  three  minutes,  or  if  ye  could  just 
allow  me  when  it's  on  your  back,  I  could  tak  it  oot  in  no  time  wi'  this 
drap  turpentine;   I  brought  it  doon  for  the  purpose.'     Mr.  Campbell 
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"iVov.  18th. — I  arrived  safe  in  Edinburgh  and  received  from 
Mr.  Wardlaw*  intelligence  that  was  more  agreeable  than  I  ex- 
pected. I  have  seen  Dr.  Campbell,  and  hope  to  see  the  Cap- 
tain to-day.  I  set  out  for  London  to-morrow,  Monday ;  but 
there  is  a  probability  that  I  may  stop  in  Lancashire  for  one  day." 

The  result  of  the  journey  was  very  unfortunate.  By  some 
inexplicable  oversight  or  accident  on  the  way,  he  lost  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money,  which  caused  him  much  inconvenience, 
and  impaired  his  health.  Under  this  depressing  influence,  he 
writes : — "  I  can  hardly  wield  a  pen,  the  journey  from  Edin- 
burgh almost  killed  me — ^for  I  had  contracted  a  severe  addition 
to  my  cold ;  and  several  times  I  was  carried  out  of  the  stage 
into  the  inn.  My  cough,  on  my  arrival  here  on  Wednesday 
evening,  had  settled  alarmingly  on  my  chest ;  and,  until  yester- 
day evening,  I  was  very  ill  indeed.  To-day  I  am  better ;  but 
the  Doctor  thinks  it  possible  that  I  may  be  confined  to  my 
room  for  most  of  the  winter.  With  sufficient  care  and  confine- 
ment, however,  he  says  all  may  yet  do  well." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Dec.  Sd, — I  still  labor  under  some  indisposition ;  but  my 
heart  is  raised  within  me  at  reading  the  animating  account  of 
the  meeting  and  speeches  of  my  young  constituents.  Colbum 
has  also  taken  up  the  new  plan  of  our  annual  intended  publi- 
cationf  with  the  n!ost  sanguine  and  eager  spirit,  and  I  still  look 
to  things  going  on  well.'' 

To  the  President  of  the  Students'  Committee,  he  writes : — 

"  JDec,  5  th, — I  have  received  your  copy  of  the  Petition  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners.    .    .    .   The  description  of  your  meeting 

thanked  the  painter  for  his  kind  attention;  and  allowing  him  to  take  the 
paint  out  of  the  doth  while  the  coat  was  on  his  back,  talked  freely  to  him 
all  the  time,  and  discovered  he  had  a  man  to  talk  with  that  knew  some- 
thing. The  consequence  was,  that  during  Mr.  Campbell's  stay  he  frequently 
eongled  out  this  workman,  and  gratified  him  with  a  conversation  on  the  ad- 
vancement or  retrogression  of  comfort  among  the  working  classes  in  that 
town.  The  painter  was  well  qualified  to  answer  all  his  inquiries  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  working  people  of  Glasgow ;  an  advantage  which  the 
new  Lord  Rector  readily  availed  himself  o^  but  never  suspected  thcmeans 
by  whidi  acquaintance^p  with  his  new  friend  had  been  originated — He- 
minitcences  of  a  Student. 

*  David  Wardlaw,  Esq,  his  fiiend  and  legal  adviser  in  Edinbuigh. 

f  In  concert  with  the  elder  students  Campbell  had  projected  a  Cla$9ical 
MnevcUmcBdia  ;  but  the  work  here  alluded  to  may  have  been  of  a  differ^ 
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was  quite  electrifying.    I  am  positively  proud  of  you :  only  be 
temperate,  my  dear  boys,  and  the  day  will  be  ours." 

The  daily  reports  which  now  reached  him,  were  all  of  a  gra- 
tifying nature ;  and,  with  improving  health  and  spirits,  the  Ix>rd 
Rector  thus  announces  his  convalescence : — 

**  LoHDON,  JDeeember  16, 182'7. 
"...  I  feel  myself  decidedly  mending :  the  pain  that 
annoyed  me  so  much  is  gone ;  and  my  liver  shows  sjrmptoms 
of  having  yielded  to  medicine.  ^  A  fine  sjrmptom  of  my  amend- 
ment is,  that  I  have  been  able  to  write  some  verses  on  Navarino.* 
They  are  such  a  rumble-tumble  concern,  that  I  will  not  show  my 
dotage  so  feirly  set  in,  as  to  send  you  a  copy  of  them.  No — 
but  to  be  able  to  turn  a  line  in  any  way,  is  a  novelty  to  me,  and 
the  recovery  of  a  &culty  which  I  had  lost  for  these  last  six 
months.  My  ingine^  as  the  Scotch  call  their  genius,  is  not  cer- 
tainly reinspired  to  any  veiy  high  pitch — ^to  judge  by  my  Na- 
varino  stufip.  But  it  is  much  for  me  to  have  the  heart  to  write 
anjrthing. 

"  My  darling  boys  of  Glasgow  have  commenced  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  full-lengtti  portrait  of  me  by  the  Pl^ident  of  the  RX, 
to  be  placed  in  t£e  great  hall  of  the  museum.  Poor  fellows ; 
they  were  so  simple  as  much  to  miscalculate  Sir  Thomas's  prices. 
One  of  them  was  deputed  to  call  on  me  here ;  and  I  could  not 
but  observe  that  his  heart  had  been  damped  at  hearing  of  the 
600i.  I  But  he  said — *  Well,  if  we  should  pledge  our  gowns  at 
the  end  of  the  Session,  we  will  make  it  up ! '  I  instantly  let 
them  know  that  I  had  too  much  regard  for  them  to  suffer  such 
a  sum  to  be  raised.  A  hundred  guineas,  however,  have  been 
raised,  and  more  might  be.  After  much  distraction,  between 
my  dislike  to  let  the  dear  boys  part  with  their  money,  and  un- 
wUlingness  to  let  them  be  mortified  in  what  their  pride  is  set 
upon,  I  called  on  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  He  behaved  most  admirably; 
and  made  me  three  offers— either  to  do  a  full-length  portrait  at 
half  his  price,  or  to  do  the  best  for  150  guineas,  and  get  the 
drapery  finished  by  another  for  50  more ;  or,  to  get  him  to  copy 
his  head  and  bust  in  Thomson's  picture,  and  finish  a  full-length 
for  120  guineas.  Nothing  could  be  more  generous;  and  that, 
too,  when  he  is  declining  many  engagements  at  full  price. 

"  T.  C.'^ 
*  «  «  «r  ♦ 

*  Poems,  page  241,  Ed.  1842. 
9* 
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"  Dec,  22c?. — ^I  have  received  your  kind  letter,  together  ifith 
the  Students'  Petition  and  its  eight  hundred  signatures.  I  will 
deliver  the  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  moment  he  is  come  to 
town.  I  need  not  say  what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  it  so  ably 
drawn  up,  and  to  look  back  on  the  manly  conduct  of  my  con- 
stituents at  their  public  meeting.  I  think  the  committee  was 
right  in  not  risking  the  possible  evils  of  delay  by  waiting  for 
additional  signatures.  The  very  reluctance  of  a  timid  minority 
to  sign  the  appeal,  is  a  powerM  though  indirect  argument  in 
proof  of  the  influence  of  the  professors,  and  the  absence  of  those 
gentlemen  may  thus  contribute  to  our  success — ^like  that  of 
Achilles  to  the  interest  of  the  IHad ;  though  I  cannot  compli- 
ment our  non-subscribers  for  resembling  Achilles  in  any  ol^er 
point  of  view.  I  am  neither  pleased,  nor  surprised,  at  what 
you  tell  me  of  the  Faculty  refusing  you  a  copy  of  the  records 
respecting  the  rights  of  rectorship ;  but  you  may  assure  my  oou'^ 
stituents,  that  copies  shall  be  procured  for  you  of  every  paper 
that  is  just  and  necessary  for  the  students  to  peruse. 

"  I  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  my  health  since  1 1^ 
Glasgow.  After  a  half  recovery,  I  had  a  relapse ;  and  this  is  the 
(third)  day  that  I  have  been  confined  to  my  room,  with  as  severe 
pain  and  sickness  as  ever  depressed  and  tmd  my  patience.  My 
physicians  have  forbidden  me  to  apply  to  my  usual  studies  for 
an  indefinite  time.  The  thought  of  discontinuing  for  the  present 
my  letters  to  the  students  of  Glasgow,  annoys  me ;  but  in  gen-^ 
eral,  I  console  myself  with  thinking  that  my  dear  constituents 
will  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  ...  In  the  meantime — rogue 
as  you  are,  and  Oanningite  as  you  were — ^you  shall  never  escape 
the  sharp-sighted  regard  of  T.  0." 

*  *  *  *  « 

"  Z)ec.  2%th, — ^I  was  really  so  beset  with  sickness  and  bad 
spirits,  that  I  was  reluctant  to  trouWe  you  with  the  postage  of 
a  letter,  and  none  of  my  firank-giving  friends  were  in  the  way. 
I  am  now,  however,  greatly  better — and  am  putting  things  into 
such  a  train  of  economy  at  home,  that  I  am  likely  to  weath^ 
through  all  the  efiects  of  my  losses.  The  greatest  loss— -which 
was  that  of  all  the  money  I  was  taking  to  fi>ndon  to  defray  the 
new  plates  for  '  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'— I  lost  through  my 
own  fetal  carelessness — scarcely  palliated  even  byr  the  state  of 
sickness  I  was  in.  I  have  nobody  to  blame  but  myself— and 
myself  I  have  blamed  and  fretted  at,  till  I  think  I  have  done 
penance  enough— I  should  not  mention  a  matter  which  will 
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annoy  your  friendly  heart,  if  I  had  not  been  obliged  to  mention 
it  to  others,  in  a  way  that  makes  it  likely  to  come  to  your  ear 
from  their  report  I  am  now  a  vast  deal  better — ^I  trost,  my 
dearest  sister,  that  your  health  continues  tolerable.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  Matilda  is  as  well  as  usual,  and  that  Thomas  is  in  no 
respect  worse. — ^Your  ever  affectionate  brother, 

"T.Campbell." 


A  new  edition  of  his  Poems,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  had  reverted  to  the  Author,  is  thus  announced  in 
another  letter  to  Mr.  Gray : — 

*"  LoHDON,  Jantiary  2S,  1828. 
"  This  is  the  first  day  for  a  k>ng  time  past  that  I  have 
felt  myself  in  the  tune  to  write  a  letter.  Besides  a  relapse  of 
cold,  I  have  had  more  uneasiness  about  the  state  of  my  affiairs, 
for  some  weeks  past,  than  during  almost  any  period  of  my  life ; 
but  a  very  frivorable  crisis  in  our  oo'ncem  took  place  yesterday. 
...  I  expect  to  have  my  whole  Poems  out  in  a  half-guinea 
single  volume,  of  300  pi^^es  and  eight  plates,  including  a  h^d 
engraved  from  Lawrence's  oil  painting ;  and  by  this  edition  1 
trust  to  commence  clearing  off  all  my  embarrassments.  .  .  . 
My  legacy  property  in  Edinburgh  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees  who 
will  not  come  forward  widi  any  explicit  account  of  its  amount. 
.  .  .  Some  of  my  friends  have  at  last  interfered  so  far  as 
to  remonstrate  on  the  subject  .  •  .•  It  is  to  the  anxiety  I 
have  felt  about  those  two  matters,  which  so  momentously  affect 
my  circumstances,  that  I  attribute  the  bad  health  I  have  had 
since  my  return  home.  ...  I  trust  the  students  received 
the  tidings  which  I  communicated  to  them  through  Wood  and 
Pennent,*  that  I  had  received  a  promise  from  Lord  Aberdeen, 
their  petition  should  meet  with  jdl  possible  attention.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  dear  boys  at  a  Lawrence  full-length,  was  .so  over- 
great  a  mark  of  their  kindness  to  me,  that  I  take  blame  to 
mysdf  for  not  having  sooner  discouraged  the  idea.  At  the  same 
tune,  it  was  a  subject  of  delicacy  for  me  to  speak  of  it  at  all. 
Blair  has  been  here,  and  so  has  Knowles ;  \  the  comedy,  I  trust, 
will  be  successful.    We  are  all  in  a  state  of  strange  expectat^n 

*  Dr.  BaJstoD  Wood  and  Jdin  Tennent,  Esq.,  foimden  and  presidents  of 
the  Ccmphell  Clvh, 

f  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles,  the  popular  dramatic  author,  of  whose  charac- 
ter and  abilitieB  the  Poet  had  formed  a  high  estimate. 
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here :  very  favorable  rumors,  however,  are  current  as  to  the 
staunch  intentions  of  the  Liberals  to'  stand  by  each  other.  K 
they  do  so,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there  can  be 
got  up,  for  even  a  few  weeks,  a  Tory  cabinet  Lord  Holland  is, 
unfortunately,  very  ill.  T.  C." 

«  *  «r  *  «r 

Al  the  preceding  date,  the  health  of  Mrs.  Campbell  had  be- 
come visibly  impaired.  The  Poet's  interest  in  public  affairs  was 
now  absorbed  by  private  anxieties,  which,  though  occasionally 
relieved  by  hopes  of  recovery,  darken  all  the  correspondence  of 
this  period.  The  following  short  extracts  from  his  letters  will 
serve  as  a  diary  of  the  malady  and  its  fatal  progress : — 

"  Feb.  26<A. — ^I  have  only  late  last  night  sent  my  fourth  let- 
ter to  the  students  of  Glasgow  to  press.  I  have  been  so  inces- 
santly worried  with  occupations,  that  I  have  neither  had  time 
to  thank  you  nor  to  write  to  Mrs.  Arkwri^t  about  the  '  Brave 
Boland ;'  though  it  would  only  be  a  due  attention  to  my  own 
interests,  to  look  after  the  music  she  has  set  my  words  to.  My 
time  is  further  engrossed  by  the  new  business  of  housekeeping ; 
for  Mrs.  Campbell  has  been  ten  days  confined  to  her  room — 
almost  bed,  with  a  cough,  feverish  pulse,  and  no  appetite.  Dr. 
Gooch  attends  her," 

*  «  •  *  * 

^  March  l*lth, — ^Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  copy  of  Al- 
ma.— I  beg  you  at  the  same  time  to  pardon  me  for  not  being 
able  to  offer  you  any  remarks  upon  it,  as  my  mind  and  time 
are  engrossed  by  the  painful  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Campbell's 
being  still  seriously,  though  now,  I  thank  Qxxl,  no  longer  alarm- 
ingly ill.  I  am  obliged  to  be  her  sick-nurse,  and  have  not  stirred 
for  weeks,  more  than  three  yards  beyond  my  own  door." 

*  *  ♦  ♦  * 

^^  March  IS^A, — I  have  a  million  of  cares  upon  me — ^being  at 
ODoe  my  awn  housekeeper  and  Matilda's  sick-nurse.  She  con- 
tinues very  weak,  and  is  reduced  to  a  skeleton ;  but  still  Br. 
Gooch  says  there  is  no  room  for  alarm.  ...  I  dare  not  leave 
my  own  house  for  ^yq  minutes,  except  when  something  is  re- 
quired for  Matilda,  that  servants  cannot  be  trusted  to  purchase." 

*  «r  «r  *  • 

^^  March  29^A. — The  hand  of  afl3iction  is  laid 

heavily  upon  me  in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  illness,  which 
of  late  was  alarming ;  and,  though  somewhat  alleviated,  is  still 
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the  subject  of  fearful  uneasiness.  Dr.  Gooch  and  the  other 
doctors,  who  were  called  to  a  consultation,  are  agreed  that  there 
is  no  disease  but  debility,  and  want  of  power  to  rally  after  a 
bad  cold. 

^^  I  have  two  nurses  and  a  housekeeper,  besides  the  usual 
servants ;  yet  this  does  not  give  me  a  moment's  repose  of  mind 
in  the  day  for  study ;  but  after  watching  my  poor  wife,  or  going 
errands  with  which  the  servants  cannot  be  trusted,  I  get  into 
my  library  at  ten  at  night,  and  before  morning  try  to  finish  my 
heavy  arrears  with  the  '  New  Monthly.' — ^My  Poems  are  to  be 
out  in  April.  I  trust  you  will  persuade  my  *  brother  stationers' 
to  take  a  good  lot  of  the  copies  for  Glasgow.  If  I  go  on  with 
my  Letters,  and  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  anxiety  and 
study,  I  shall  be  able  to  finish,  ere  very  long,  a  complete  and 
succinct  history  of  Classic  Literature.  .  •  .  Having  to  answer 
incessant  calls  for  notes  and  inquiries  about  Mrs.  C,  I  conclude 
in  haste,  as  she  has  just  awakened  and  is  anxious  to  see  me. 
God  bless  you  and  yours.  T.  C." 


^^  Sunday  Evenmg^  April  4th. — ^Matilda  is  not  better,  but 
rather  worse,  and  not  capable  of  being  removed  to  Hampstead. 
I  have  sat  up  with  her  these  two  nights  past.  I  am  as  worn 
out  and  agitated  as  one  can  be ;  but  I  need  not  afflict  you  with 
an  account  of  my  sufifmngs." 

'^  May  Sth. —  ....  My  blindness  is  so  much  better  that 
I  can  read  and  write,  though  obliged  to  advance  one  degree  of 
age  in  the  focus  of  my  spectacles.  •  .  .  The  alarm  about  Ma- 
tilda is  gone  by.  Dr.  Gooch  says  that,  in  point  of  ultimate 
hope,  her  case  is  the  same  as  ever ;  but  the  symptoms,  which 
her  sister  pronounced  to  be  the  commencement  of  her  dissolu- 
tion, have  not  proved  to  be  such.  Dr.  Gooch  says  the  moribund 
symptoms  are  neither  begun,  nor  likely  to  begin  soon.  •  .  I 
theref6re  slept  soundly  last  night.  But  there  is  still  a  mjrstery 
in  this  case.  .  .  .  The  result  must  be  waited  for  with  re- 
signation.    ..." 

♦  *  *  *  * 

"  I  am  forciny  myself  to  study  and  hope  to  succeed.  This 
morning  I  have  been  able  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Principal  of 
Glasgow  on  College  business.  I  trust  before  my  Rectorship  is 
out,  to  distinguish  it  by  a  real  benefit  to  the  University — ^Uiat 
is,  to  get  sdl  the  new  publications  for  the  College  library,  copies 
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of  which  the  law  awards  to  it,  but  which  the  booksellers  con- 
trive to  keep  back.  The  trade,  I  believe,  owed  us  thousands  of 
volumes  for  which  they  have  charged  the  poor  authors,  but 
never  accounted  to  us.  I  have  also  hopes  of  getting  the 
Faculty  to  co-operate  with  me  in  the  scheme  of  endowing  Col- 
lie tutorships ;  and  thus  uniting  the  advantages  both  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  umveisity  systems.  T.  O." 

The  preceding  letter  was  no  sooner  despatched,  than  fatal 
sjntnptoms  made  their  appearance ;  and  two  days  afterwards  the 
calamity  was  thus  announced : — 

"  Saturday^  May  10th, — ^Alas  I  my  dear  Gray,  all  is  over 
with  my  poor  Matilda !  She  expired  yesterday  afternoon  about 
five  wifii — ^thanks  to  Almighty  Mercy! — very  little  apparent 
pain.     .     •        Your  affectionate  cousin,  T.  G." 

«  ,  «  «  #  «r 

"  May  Ibth. —  ....  I  am  alone  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  shall 
need  to  be  sometime  alone — prostrated  in  heart  before  that 
Great  Being,  who  can  alone  forgive  my  errors ;  and  in  address- 
ing whom,  alone,  I  can  frame  resolutions  in  my  heart,  to  make 
my  remaining  life  as  pure  as  nature's  infirmities  may  permit  a 
soul  to  be,  that  believes  in  His  existence,  and  goodness,  and 
mercy.   .   .  T.  C.** 

^^  May  18^A. —  ....  I  have  gone  throu^  a  melandioly 
task  in  searching  poor  Matilda's  repositories.  What  sensations 
a  knot  of  ribbon  or  a  lace  cap  can  now  excite  I  But  a  truce  to 
reflections  that  can  do  no  good.  I  did  not  think  I  had  been 
made  of  such  shivering  stuff.   •   .   .  '* 

«  «  «  «  « 

Of  the  numerous  letters*  addressed  to  Campbell  on  this  mel- 
ancholy occasion,  none  was  more  acceptable  than  the  following, 
from  a  lady  whose  friendly  sympathy  had  cheered  him  in  every 
variety  of  fortune : — 

''Newbattle  Abbet,  ifay  18,  1828. 

''Mr  DEAR,   DEA&  FUEND, 

"  This  moniing  Inxraght  me  youn,  and  my  aatoDiahment  and  sorrow 
were  more  than  I  can  e:q>resa    Tlie  end  of  your  last  kind  letter  had  satis- 

*  Among  ihose  whose  daily  visits  consoled  and  sapported  him  under 
the  pressure  of  his  bereavement^  Campbell  mentions^  in  particular,  the 
names  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dillon,  Colonel-^low  General— irAguilar,  and 
General  Pep^ 
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fi«d  me  that  tiie  physidim  felt  no  alam  Alas !  too  w^l  do  I  Imow  all 
the  sa£feriog  you  must  haTe  endured  ....  Our  truest^  most  aflbctionate 
sympathy  is  with  y;ou.  Hr.  S—  and  M— —  could  not,  would  not  let 
tfaemselves  believe  it — bo  lately  it  seems  since,  in  apparent  h&lih.  and 
dieerful  gaiety,  we  saw  herl  But  oh,  my  friend,  how  mercifully  has 
Heaven  dealt  with  her  and  with  you,  to  be  spared  the  s^t  and  the 
agony  I  Few  are  so  fiivored;  and  the  Mvely  lecture  you  give  <rf  sweet- 
ness and  cahnnees — and,  I  must  say,  of  devoted  fcwdnnrw  mnnot  but  re- 
main a  balm  on  your  mind  tor  ever.  .  *  .  ." 

**  It  is  for  your  health  I  now  fear.  If  you  could  but  dianse  the  scene 
for  some  weeks,  and  not^  when  all  is  over,  be  allowed  to&U  back  upon 
yourself  I  entreat  you  to  do  it  I  know  also  the  ezeMons  vou  will  make 
to  hide  the  aching  heart ;  but^  tmless  tome  efifoa*ts  be  made  to  vaty  the 
thoughts,  your  spirits  will  sii^  Surdy,  kind  fiiends  will  see  this,  and 
force  yoa — Grateful  thanks  for  your  writing  yourself:  nothing  could  have 
l^ven  us  an^  comfort ;  and  your  letter  is  the  best — ^for  it  shows  every  feel- 
ing is  what  it  ought  to  be~-deep  thankfulness  tat  merdes,  and  aCQiction 
Boftoied  by  resignatioa  .  .  .  Heaven  bless  you  I  W.  D. 


The  feelings  awakened  by  this  calamity,  and  wliich  are  freely 
poured  forth  in  his  more  private  letters,  are  too  sacred  to  be 
quoted  at  full  length ;  but  I  trust  no  charge  of  indelicacy  will 
be  incuited  by  admitting  a  few  short  extracts  from  those  ad- 
dressed to  his  own  family : — 

"  May  2bth. — ^I  cannot  very  well  describe  to  yott  tibe  state 
I  am  in — ^fbr  it  changes  accor<^g  to  accidents  .  .  •  At  times, 
the  sight  of  a  knot  of  ribbon,  or  a  trinket,  that  belonged  to  my 
poor  Matilda,  unmans  me,  and  makes  me  weep  for  hours.  But, 
altogether,  I  am  too  mature  in  life,  and  too  much  master  of 
myself,  and — I  trust  I  may  say,  without  your  censure — too  well 
possessed  of  a  pure  conscience,  to  be  abandoned  to  unavailing 
despondency.  I  wish  to  make  the  rest  of  my  life  as  useftil  to 
soi&ty,  and  as  honorable  as  my  limited  &cul^es  will  permit. . . . 
And  I  think  this  is  honoring  my  dear  Matilda's  memory  in  a 
more  manly  and  decent  manner,  than  if  I  were  to  waste  myself 
to  tax  the  sympathy^  of  my  friends,  by  nursing  to  excess  those 
pangs  of  separation  from  the  companion  of  half  my  life,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  may  well  be  conceived  to  vibrate 
deeply  enough  through  my  heart. 

"  I  shall  soon  be  able,  I  trust,  to  resume  my  studies.  .... 
I  shall  repair  to  Richmond  n^ith  my  dear  boy,  who,  I  thank 
God,  grows  more  conapanipnable,  and  prefers  my  society  to  that 
of  any  one  else.  I  am  not  without  some  uneasiness  about  the 
present  state  of  my  afl&urs.  I  say  present^  for  the  difficulty 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  last  long.  ...  T.  C.*' 
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"  May  26^A. — ^I  have  transmitted  to  you,  my  dearest  sister, 
a  box  which  contains  the  following  articles.*  You  will  see  that 
I  have  made  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  those  keepsakes 
which  I  designed  for  Isabella  and  Elizabeth ;  but  the  change  is 
not  for  the  worse.  When  I  looked  at  the  Berlin  black  metal 
necklace,  it  was  not,  God  knows,  its  intrinsic  value — ^for  that  is 
not  mudi — ^that  m^de  me  feel  as  if  I  were  tearing  a  string  from 
my  heart  to  part  with  it ;  but  the  remembrance  that  my  poor 
Matilda  had  ^ssed  me  so  often,  and  so  tenderly,  when  she  put  it 
round  her  neck,  and  thought  it  so  good  a  mark  of  my  taste,  in 
knowing  what  would  please  her  elegant  taste,  to  have  brought  it 
home  to  her  from  Berlin.  Again,  it  is  better  not  to  give  any 
of  you  things  so  small  in  value,  that  need  to  be  remembered 
with  a  promise  to  leave  them  to  me  in  your  will.  I  have  nearly 
the  same  feeling  with  respect  to  the  black,  sweet-scented,  wood- 
en necklace,  which  General  Pep6  presented  to  my  wife.  It  is 
in  fact  of  Httle  intrinsic  value;  but  she  always  wore  it  when 
the  good  and  gallant  patriot  came  to  see  us ;  and  it  gives  me 
a  melancholy  pleasure  to  show  the  excellent  man  (who  has  shed 
tears  with  me  over  her  memory,)  that  I  retain  this  trifle  in  my 
possession.  ..." 

"  I  have  had  a  trying  day  in  going  over  these  repositories  a 
second  time ;  the  sight  of  every  ribbon  has  brought  herself — 
her  very  self — ^before  me,  and  I  am  overcome  with  weeping. . .  • 
But  I  bear  up  with  fortitude.  I  trust  a  little  of  the  countey  air 
will  restore  my  health,  as  well  as  that  of  my  dear  boy,  who  is 
growing  companionable,  and  getting  if  possible  every  day  more 
necessary  to  my  existence.  ...  T.  C." 


"  JwM  29^^. — ^I  ought  long  ago,  my  dearest  sister,  to  have 
acknowledged  your  last  kind  letter;  but  I  have  been  uncom- 
monly busy,  and  oppressed  with  indisposition,  partly  owing 
to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather.  You  seem  to  have  to- 
tally mistaken  me  respecting  my  going  to  Scotland.  I  never 
meant  to  leave  England,  permanently,  but  only  projected  a 
temporary  visit ;  and  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  involved  state 
of  the  Magazine,  and  of  affairs  in  general,  forbids  me  from  an- 
ticipating that  I  shall  be  able  to  go  northward  before  September 
or  October.    At  that  time,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  explidn, 

*  Various  A-esses,  fiirs,  laces,  veils,  cloaks,  bonnets,  <&&  The  letter  is 
addiessed  to  his  eldest  sister. 
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I  shall  not  bring  Thomas  .with  me.  In  the  meantime,  haying 
suJSered  much  for  a  fortnight  past,  I  am  on  the  eye  of  getting 
into  the  country,  in  order  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  to  be  rid 
of  the  constant  feyer  of  business.  ...  I  have  placed  Thomas* 

to  his  and  to  my  own  satisfaction When  I  recover  my 

strength — ^which,  I  lament  to  say,  is  a  good  deal  reduced — ^I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you.  T.  C." 


On  his  return  from  Bath — to  which  he  had  been  called  for 
the  performance  of  another  melancholy  office — he  writes : — 

"  July  Itk.  ...  I  implore  yoft,  my  dear  Gray,  to  do  what- 
ever seems  most  fitting  to  yourself,  as  to  the  medals.f  I  am 
really  incapable  of  thinking  much  on  any  subject  This  Bath 
journey  has  left  me  exhausted,  ahnost  to  inanition.  ...  I  un- 
derwent the  strongest  agitation  on  receiving  news  <^  my  sister- 
in-law's  death ;  and  I  was  shocked  that  I  received  no  communi- 
caticm  of  it,  directly,  from  the  &mily,  but  only  at  second-hand, 

from  a  cousin,  who  was  asked  to  go  as  chief  mourner 

Whether  this  was  meant  for  rudeness,  or  delicacy,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  obeyed  the  better  impulse  of  my  heart,  and  went,  uninvited, 
to  the  survivors,  who  were  very  desolate,  and  assured  me  that 
they  felt  my  coming  to  be  a  kindness,  but  that  they  had  feared 
to  send  for  me,  in  case  I  might  dislike  such  a  journey.  So  far, 
all  was  well ;  but  there  was  a  picture  of  Matilda,  in  their  drawing- 
room,  which  affected  me  dreadfully  amidst  the  sobs  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  last  remaining  sisters  of  the  femily.  ...  I  had 
not  slept  a  wink  all  night  on  going  down ;  and  returning  by 
next  ni^t's  coach,  I  had  scarcely  more  repose. 

**  At  the  service  itself — or,  at  least,  on  the  way  to  it — ^I  had  a 
narrow  escape  with  others,  in  the  first-mouming-coach,  from 
being  ourselves  made  the  subjects  of  a  frmeral ;  for  the  under-^ 
taker  had  put  in  a  wild,  unbroken  horse,  that  began  to  kick  and 
plunge.  Our  danger  was  imminent ;  but  the  bystanders  hap- 
pily secured  him,  till  we  made  a  desperate  jump  out  of  the 
coach,  before  it  was  upset.  ...  I  thought  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  write  so  much.  God  bless  you :  so  prays  your 
weary  and  afflicted,  but  affectionate  friend,  T.  C." 

♦  Under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  AUen,  of  Fairmead,  ffigh  Beach,  Essex; 
where  he  chiefly  r^n^ed  until  the  summer  of  1844. 
'  t  I'lize  medals  (not  annual)  for  the  encouragement  of  his  young  coor 
Btituents. — See  arUe,  page  196. 
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SVom  the  Above  date  liis  lime  atid  attentioii  were  g^ven,  &!•> 
most  exdusively,  to  the  business  of  the  College.  To  Mr.  John 
Tennent,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Students,  he  writes  as 
follows : — 

**  10,  Sbtmour-steeet,  October  28, 1828. 
"  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  whether  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners have  made  any  motion  with  regard  to  your  petition,  I 
have  to  state  that  I  had  an  interview  but  lately  vnth  the  Earl 
o^  Aberdeen  on  that  subject,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  ad- 
justment of  ever3rthing  regarding  the  Scotch  Universities  is  now 
under  the  deUberation  c?  the  Koyal  Commissioners  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  that  their  dedsioH  was  expected  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  Any  present  interference,  I  imagine,  would  be  at- 
tended with  no  good.  As  Lord  Aberdeen  is  pensonally  a  most 
honorable  man,  I  believe  implicitly  that  his  lordship's  full  per- 
suasion is,  that  the  changes,  whatever  they  may  be,  recommend- 
ed by  the  Edinburgh  Board  of  Commission,  vrill  be  forthwith 
ordained  as  law — and  his  lordship  ought  to  know  better  than  L 
If,  nevertheless,  there  shall  be  any  encroachments  made  on  the 
rights  of  students,  or  professors,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
such  encroachments  might  still  be  successfully  resisted  hy 
broaching  the  matter  in  parliament.  I  shaQ,  at  all  events,  be 
much  astonished  if  the  Commissioners  decide  on  anything  be- 
fore the  term  of  your  next  election.  .  .  •  In  generid  terms,  I 
certmnly  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  forbem^noe  from  any 
appearance  of  strong,  or  at  least  divided  excitement.  .  .  I 
trust  I  need  not  declare  that  my  affection  for  the  students  of 
Glasgow  does  not  depend  on  my  bearing  a  title.  Theirs  I  am, 
and  shall  be,  in  my  affections,  whatever  relation  I  bear  to  them« 
You  ask  me  if  I  could  come  down  in  the  event  of  a  re-election  ? 
Yes,  surely :  but,  mark  me,  I  deprecate  this  answer  being  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  an  appHcation.  T.  C." 

By  this  time  the  students  had  resolved  to  ^ve  permanent 
Sclat  to  the  rectorship  of  Campbell,  by  electing  lum  for  the  third 
time.  Of  this  honor,  the  highest  tiiat  could  be  conferred,  no 
instance  had  occurred  for  a  century ;  and  in  reply  to  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  this  grand  object^  Campbell  thus  expressed 
himsetf: — 

«  London,  October  26, 1828. 
"...     I  have  answered  the  question  put  by  you,  I  sup- 
pose, authorized  by  the  Committ^,  whether  I  could  appear  at 
my  post  in  Glasgow,  in  the  event  of  being  re-elected  ?    I  must 
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own  that  I  hesitated  what  to  sajr.  The  rumor  is  all  abroad  that 
the  students  intend  to  re-elect  me ;  and  here  is  something  like 
a  demi-official  question  as  to  my  compliance.  But  this  matter 
has  yet  to  be  decided ;  and  my  saying  yea  to  the  question,  may 
6e  construed  into  canvassing  f<^,  or  seeking  the  honor.;  and  in 
that  light  I  should  by  no  means  wish  to  stand.  Tet,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  felt  it  my  bounden  duty  not  to  keep  you  in  sus- 
p^ise  as  to  the  fact  that,  if  re-elected,  I  should  be  at  your  call, 
and  that  promptly.  I  have  now  to  tell  you  what  may  seem 
strange  even  to  some  of  you ;  but  whidi  is  nevertheless  a  mat- 
ter of  4;he  purest  ^t,  and  which,  I  assure  you,  I  express  with 
humility,  although  it  may  sound  like  arrogance.  If  re-elected, 
either  unanimously  or  wi^  an  approach  to  unanimity,  I  should 
accept  the  office  simply  and  substantially  from  my  regard  for 
the  students  of  Glasgow  ;  and  not  from  ambitioning  the  honor 
of  a  title.  Of  that,  however,  I  have  had  as  much  as  my  pride 
could  crave :  you  have  given  me  testimonies*  of  regard  that 
will  serve  my  life  with  gratification  as  long  as  its  spark  endures." 

"  In  the  diaracter  of  your  friend,  Students  of  Glasgow,  I  de- 
sire only  to  prove  to  you  my  friendiship ;  and  therefore,  if  I  can 
be  of  any  use  to  you,  I  wUl  come  to  you  in  any  ci^acity  in 
which  you  choose  to  invite  me, — as  your  Rector,  <Mr  as  your 
simple  adviser. 

^^  I  always  thought  from  the  b^inning  of  this  great  crisb — 
the  Visitation — that  until  ite  end,  there  can  be  nothing  more 
important  for  the  students  of  Glasgow,  than  to  have  a  Rector 
animated  with  a  devoted  and  determined  spirit  in  their  cause. 
Have  you  a  man  of  this  kind  to  put  in  my  place  f  If  you  have 
—-do  not  suppose  I  speak  ironically — ^I  shall  call  upon  you  with 
joy,  and  zeal,  to  elect  him.  If  you  arc  satisfied,  I  shall  not 
merely  be  satisfied,  but  really  (excuse  my  plainness  of  expression) 
pleased  to  escape  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 

^^  Allow  me  to  trace  to  you  the  course  of  my  own  thoughts 
on  this  subject.  From  the  beginning,  I  felt  persuaded  that  my 
continuance  in  office  would  be  likely,  during  this  crisis,  to  be  of 
use  to  you ;  and,  therefore,  I  never  contradicted  the  rumor  afloat 
about  a  third  intended  election.  But  late  in  this  summer,  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  made  me  anticipate,  what  will  still 
be  the  ^act,  great  personal  inconvenience,  and  a  melancholy  trial 

*  Among  these  "  testimonieB*'  was  a  superb  silver  punch-bowl,  ridily 
embossed,  and  bearing  a  classic  inscription.  The  last  occasion  on  which  I 
saw  this  precious  heir-loom  was  at  a  dinner,  given  by  the  Poet  to  Prince 
OzortoryskL  and  Lord  Dudley  0.  Stuart 
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of  my  fortitude,  after  the  loss  I  have  sustained,  in  facing  Glasgow 
this  winter.  I  thought  to  myself,  this  third  proposed  election  will 
be  a  novelty  ;  it  may  produce  discord ;  it  may  put  an  inglorioua 
termination  to  a  connexion  between  my  constituents  and  myself 
which  has  not  sunk  them  in  the  world's  estimation,  and  has 
raised  me  higher  in  its  opinion.  I  had  therefore  seriously  de- 
termined to  write  to  the  students  in  Glasgow— imploring  them 
not  to  be  offended  with  my  anticipating  the  refusal  of  a  yet  un- 
offered  honor,  but  begging  them  to  accept  of  my  resignation 
next  month,  without  thoughts  of  re-election.  I  slept  and  woke 
upon  this  resolution,  and  was  about  to  write  to  you,  my  dear 
Secretary  Tennent. 

"  Believe,  &c.,  &c  T.  C.*' 

To  another  friend,  warmly  interested. in  his  re-election,  Camp- 
bell thus  reverts  to  the  question : — 

«  London,  Nmnember  9, 1828. 
" .  .  .  T  have  had  some  correspondence  with  one  who 
officially  wrote  to  me,  on  the  part  of  the  students  of  Glasgow, 
and  requested  me  to  say  whether,  if  elected,  I  would  for  the 
third  time  come  down  to  them.  I  hesitated  for  some  time,  but 
at  last  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  dealing  as  frankly  as  possible 
with  the  boys.  I  thought  it  improper  to  keep  ikem  in  any 
state  of  uncertainty ;  and  I  still  think  that  I  may  be  of  some 
possible  use  to  them ;  and  that,  if  they  wish  for  me,  I  ought  to 
be  for  this  more  at  their  service.  I  need  not  assure  yott,  for  I 
think  you  know  my  mind  already  on  the  subject,  that  the  event 
is  nearly  indifferent  to  me  on  any  other  score  than  my  affection 
for  them,  and  my  wish  to  show  them  that  no  cooling  of  our 
mutual  good-will  shall  begin  on  my  side :  so,  though  it  was 
throwing  myself  a  good  deal  on  their  candor,  I  told  Siem  that; 
if  elected,  I  should  certainly  come,  and  that  inmiediately.  If  I 
should  not  be  elected,  I  empower  you  most  strongly  to  assert 
my  light  to  say  that  my  personal  ambition  is  not  ^appointed ; 
and  that  if  they  are  satisfied,  so  am  I ;  for  in  that  event  they 
will  have  got  somebody  in  whom  they  can  confide ;  and  if  so,  I 
shall  be  saved  a  journey,  as  well  as  fiie  probability  of  reproach, 
that  I  have  not  meant  and  offered  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
for  them.  If  I  should  be  elected,  have  the  goodness  to  infonn 
me  by  that  day's  post.  T.  C." 

This  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  students  ^)rpduced  great 
excitement.    A  strong  opposition  was  set  up ;  but  the  stronger 
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the  opposition,  the  more  determined  were  Campbell's  supporters 
to  carry  the  re-election ;  and,  knowing  what  his  presence  among 
them  at  such  a  moment  would  accomplish,  they  entreated  him 
to  show  himself  once  more  in  the  field.  On  receipt  of  this  invi- 
tation, he  writes : — 

"  Tuesday y  l^th. — ^The  students  of  Glasgow  who  had  given 
me  a  majority  of  votes  for  the  third  year's  rectorship  are  in  a 
state  of  ferment  at  the  Vice-Rector's  setting  up  Sir  Walter 
Scott  ;*  and  have  sent  for  me  express,  to  come  and  consult  witii 
them.    I  am  just  setting  off. — Four  o'clock." 

ds  arrival  in  Glasgow  is  thus  briefly  announced  to  his  sis- 
ter : — "  Offer  to  Mr.  Clason  my  best  and  most  grateful  remem- 
brances, for  all  his  friendly  attention  to  you,  and  his  invitation 
to  me.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that,  as  soon  as  I  can  be  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  shall  make  no  other  roof  than  his  my  home,  where  I 
had  so  much  happiness  in  meeting  him  and  his  enchanting  iiiend 
Dr.  Chalmers.  But,  really,  I  am  so  enveloped  in  business  at 
Glasgow,  that  I  cannot  predict  when  I  shall  be  free,  and  when 
my  friends  may  expect  me  in  Edinburgh." 

From  Glasgow  he  was  summoned  to  Edinburgh,  where  his 
sister  lay  dangerously  ill.  In  the  following  letter  to  a  private 
friend,  the  state  of  his  mind  and  feelings  is  thus  frankly  dis- 
closed : — 

**EDiNBDac»H,  yovember  27, 1828. 
"  I  write  to  you  from  beside  the  sick-bed  of  my  poor 
sister  Mary,  whose  late  attack  of  palsy  was  an  aggravation  to 
my  afflictions.  I  am  otherwise  suffering ;  but  I  contrive  to  suf- 
fer so  well,  that  the  world  gives  me  credit  for  being  in  a  state 
of  health  and  cheerfulness.  But,  inwardly,  my  heart  is  bleed- 
ing. Everything  and  every  fece  in  Glasgow  is  a  stab  to  my 
recollections  of  the  past.  I  left  my  son  in  a  very  ticklish  frame 
of  mind  ;  and  I  have  the  prospect  of  not  long  possessing  the 
dearest  and  nearest  of  my  earthly  relatives.  I  left  Glasgow  to 
spend  yesterday  and  to-day  with  her.  ...  I  thank  God  she  is 
somewhat  better;  but  it  is  clear  she  cannot  endure  very  long. 
Perhaps  I  should  rather  envy  her  than  anticipate  regret  for  her 

♦  "  The  nomination  of  Sir  Wiflter  was  carried  by  what  the  *  Camp- 
beUites'  considered  an  un&ir  election.  A  deputation  of  them,  therefore, 
went  off  to  Edinburgh,  and,  waiting  upon  him,  expressed  themselves  to  that 
eflfect  The  consequence  was  that  Sir  Walter  sent  word  to  the  Professors 
that  he  declined  the  proffered  honor." — Note*  of  the  Election. 
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loss.    Yet  I  caimot  but  fed  deeply;  for  her  friendship  to  me 
has  been  deep,  and  tender,  and  generous. 

"  As  to  the  election,  it  is  yet  to  come — I  beheve  on  Tuesday. 
I  was  brought  thither  by  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the /air  of  be- 
ing chargeable  with  moral  fear  and  inconsistency.  I  had  said 
to  the  students,  that  whilst  I  had  life,  I  should  be  ready  to 
serve  them.  They  asked  me,  first,  whether,  if  elected,  I  would 
come  f  I  disdained  to  send  a  whining  excuse  about  sensations, 
and  scenes,  and  melandioly  recollections,  or  indelicately  to  hint 
at  the  nature  of  my  domestic  calamity;  and  I  could  say  nothing 
else  than  ^Tes  ;  I  am  ready  to  come,  if  you  think  I  can  do  you 
good  by  coming.*  ....  I  came.  I  told  them  to  reconsider  if 
they  ought  still  to  have  me.  They  said  they  were  determined. 
And  was  it  for  me  to  fly  back  from  them,  or  refrise  to  lead  them 
on  ?  .  .  .  .  All  this  lime,  people  talk  to  me  of  the  hmor  of  the 
appointment.  I  am  sick  of  the  honor — I  hate  the  h^nor,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  pageant  All  that  consoles  and  upholds  my 
grief-wrung  heart  is  that  I  have  not  set  an  example  to  young 
men  of  faiUilessness  and  cowardice.  .  .  .  €rod  bless  and  preserve 
you  and  yours.  I  leave  Edinburgh  without  seeing  a  friend  but 
my  two  poor  sisters ;  the  third  one,  and  my  other  friends  I  hope 
to  see  when  the  election  is  over,  T.  0." 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  the  election  was  triumphantly  car- 
ried ;  and,  for  the  third  time, — a  rare  and  almost  unprecedent- 
ed honor, — Campbell  found  himself  Lord-Rector  of  his  native 
university.* 

On  his  way  homewards — and  with  his  mind  ftiU  of  "  Univer- 

*  On  his  third  electioD  CampbeU  thus  addressed  his  constituentB : — **  I 
return  you  my  best  thanks  for  tibia  appointment^  as  a  token  of  your  confi- 
dence and  regard  But,  if  I  were  to  thank  you  for  the  pageantiy  and  pub- 
licity of  Ihe  office,  I  should  regard  a  sentiment  to  which  my  heart  is  at  this 
moment  an  utter  and  diflbunful  stranger.  For  supposing — ^what  is  any- 
thing but  the  case — ^that  in  the  present  circumstances  o?  my  life,  I  was 
mudb  alive  to  vain-fflorious  feeling,  still  your  Rectorship,  honorable  as  it  is 
— ^if  I  had  been  witibout  an  affectionate  interest  in  my  native  University — 
would  have  been  but  a  sorry  bribe  to  my  most  selfish  calculations.  And 
if  I  had  gone  on  these,  I  could  not  now  have  had  the  honor  of  addre8tin|g^ 
you.  But  I  had  no  selfish  or  ignoble  motives ;  and  for  your  crediting  this 
assertion,  I  palter  not  with  suspicions — I  am)eal  to  whatevtf  is  honorable 
in  your  own  bosoms — and  I  demand  your  belief  No,  e^itlemen  1  I  come 
to  you  in  a  frame  of  mind,  not  indeed  crushed,  thoi;^h  <£a4t6ned  by  calam- 
ity ;  but  still  in  a  frame  of  mind  little  coveting  any  new  i^wig  lor  my  i 
vanity,  to  be  interwoven  with  this  crape." 
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uty  Bchemes" — ^he  writes  from  the  seat  of  his  generous  friend, 
Mr.  Thomson : — 

"  JDec.  IStk, — ^After  passing  two  days  in  Edinburgh,  I  pro- 
ceeded southward,  and  reached  the  abode  of  my  dear  old  friend 
Thomson,  of  this  place — in  the  midst  of  his  cotton-printing 
manufactory.  It  is  a  stately  pile  of  buildings,  which  I  am  try- 
ing to  persuade  him  to  turn  into  a  University !  there  being  room 
enough  for  twenty  lecture  places,  besides  a  common  hall,  and  a 
house  that  would  be  admiralty  convenient  for  the  Rector's  resi- 
dence!! .... 

"  Thomson  has  already  got  home  from  the  sculptor  in  Lon- 
don, Baily,  a  marble  bust,  similar  to  the  original  of  which  yon 
have  a  cast  in  your  house,  which  he  intends  to  present  to  the 
students  of  Glasgow,  and  has  authorized  me  to  tell  them  ^. .  .  • 


In  commemoration  of  Campbell's  third  election  to  the  Rec^ 
torship  of  Glasgow,  it  was  proposed  by  the  more  advanced 
students,  and  unanimously  resolved,  to  Institute  a  literary  asso- 
ciation, to  be  entitled  "  The  Campbell  Club."f  To  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  soliciting  the  Rector's 
sanction  to  their  proceedings,  the  following  answer  was  re- 
turned : — 

«  London,  March  8, 1829. 
"My  Dbar  Constituents, 

"  I  beg  you  to  communicate  to  your  brother  students, 
who  are  named  in  the  letter  which  I  have  this  moment  re- 
ceived, my  deep  sense  of  the  kindness,  and  honor,  which 
they  intend  to  confer  upon  me,  by  the  institution  of  a  Club 
bearing  my  name.  And  of  course  I  cannot  refuse  to  give, 
what  you  and  they  are  pleased  to  call,  my  patronage  to  any 
association  of  friends  so  deservedly  possessing  my  regard. 
But  I  will  treat  you  with  that  frankness  and  freedom,  as  well 
as  with  that  unceasing  regard  to  your  Academical  interests, 
which  I  have  ever  studied  to  make  the  rule  of  my  conduct 
towards  you.  And,  in  considering  the  possible  effects  of  this 
Sodety  being  immediately  instituted,  I  must  confidently  own 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  to  John  Ridiardson,  Esq. 

t  The  founders  of  this  Club  were  John  Temient»  Eso,  and  John  Ralston 
Wood,  M.  P.,  both  prizemen  of  their  Odlege,  under  his  Reetordiip,  and 
gniiJdj  eotoemed  by  the  Poet 
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that  I  fear  it  might  stand  in  the  way  of  my  fulfilling  all  the  lit- 
tle good,  which  it  is  my  object  to  effect,  in  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  institution  of  such  a  Society  after  I  have  resigned 
office — ^independent  of  its  proud  gratification  to  my  feelings,  as 
an  unpurchaseable  honor — ^possibly  may  be  also  of  service  to  the 
general  cause  of  independence  in  the  University ;  and  I  should 
come  down  and  take  my  seat  as  patron — (though  friend 
would  be  a  better  title) — with  still  more  pride  than  as  your 
Rector.  But,  whilst  I  am  Rector,  I  put  it  to  your  good  sense, 
my  dear  young  friends,  whether  it  might  not  at  this  time  leave 
it  liable  to  be  malignantly  said,  that  your  Campbell  is  the  Rec- 
tor, not  of  the  whole  students,  but  of  a  self-elected  Club  !  A 
select  Society  it  ought  to  be ;  but  selection  implies  rejection ; 
rejection  carries  stings  and  mortification. 

*^0n  my  return,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  shall  have  to  consult  the 
collective  sense  of  the  students,  respecting  what  I  ought  to  do,  or 
not  to  do,  for  their  interests ;  and  I  anticipate  that,  with  my  best 
intentions,  I  shall  be  obliged,  in  giving  them  an  account  of  my 
stewardship,  to  depend  on  their  exercising  candor,  as  well  as  scruti- 
ny, towards  me.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  all  refused 
students  for  the  Club,  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  but  cool 
adherents  to  any  public  measure  which  I  might  propose  as 
Reotor ;  and  without  wielding  the  general  body  of  students,  I 
could  do  nothing  ofl&cially.  Or  supposing,  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
tells  me  is  the  case  with  himself,  as  Rector  of  Aberdeen — ^it 
should  be  found  advisable  to  take  no  such  step  as  that  of  hold- 
ing a  Rector's  Court,  till  the  Royal  visitation  is  concluded — 
supposing,  I  say,  that  I  had  to  tell  this  to  the  assembled  stu- 
dents— I  anticipate  clearly  what  would  be  said  : — *  Oh,  my  Lord 
has  been  with  his  Cluhy  and  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  his  oligar- 
chy of  favorites.'  In  the  character  of  ex-Rector,  I  should  care 
not  a  pin  for  such  remarks ;  but,  whilst  Rector,  I  wish  all 
students  who  can  be  at  all  managed,  to  be  brought  by  every 
possible  means  into  coahtion  for  two  grand  purposes :  1st, 
for  deciding,  on  calm  and  friendly  deliWation,  what  steps  I 
ought  to  take  for  the  general  good ;  2dly,  to  settle,  as  far  as 
the  point  can  be  settled,  what  candidate  is  to  be  my  suc- 
cessor. 

"  Let  me  put  the  case  in  another  light :  the  rejected  candi- 
dates— suppose  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  create  a  new 
Club  ?  I  must  either  refuse  with  a  bad  grace,  or  diminish  the 
value  of  our  Club,  by  dividing  myself.  If  I  were  ex-Rector,  I 
should  of  course  feel  pledged  to  the  one,  first  projected,  assOci- 
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ation ;  whilst  in  office  I  OBght  to  have  no  conclave  oi  fid^ds. 
For  a  moment  it  cannot  enter  into  your  kind  hear^,  that  I  have 
told  you  all  this  from  any  lack  of  affection ;  for,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  I  feel,  if  possible,  more  attached  to  you  individually,  from 
the  offer ;  and  with  unceasing  regard  I  remain,  my  dear  con- 
stituents, your  friend,  T.  Campbell." 

On  the  eve  of  his  return  to  Glasgow  he  writes : — 

':  "  March  3Qth, — I  was  preparing,  my  dear  cousin,  to  send  you 
a  jocular  answer,  saying  that  a  poor  dependent  relation  dares 
not  refuse  your  hospitality  !  But,  reperusing  your  affectionate 
letter,  I  am  induced  to  tell  you,  with  a  feeling  of  seriousness, 
that  it  will  do  me  much  good  to  be  with  you  in  Glasgow ;  and 
that  I  really  wished,  what  I  half  foresaw,  that  you  would  not 
accept  my  excuse.  .  .  I  think  it  will  also  do  my  son  good, 
.  .  .  and,  to  say  the  trutb^  I  shall  be  saved,  I  believe,  one 
more  absurd  report  that  might  have  been  got  up,  if  I  were  not 
to  accept  your  renewed  hospitality — ^namely,  that  some  differ- 
once  or  coolness  had  sprung  up  between  us ! 

"  One  of  my  objects  in  writing  to  you  now  is,  that  you  will 
flatly  and  strongly  deny  another  absurd  rumor  at  present  circu- 
lated, viz. — ^that  I  am  going  to  be  married  I  There  is  not  a 
word  or  vestige  of  truth  in  the  report. 

^  I  have  put  a  stop  to  the  intention  of  the  more  attached  stu- 
dents, for  the  present,  to  found  a  '  Campbell  Club.'  I  must  be, 
whilst  I  am  Rector,  the  Rector  of  all,  and  not  of  a  Club ;  but 
the  dear  good  boys  had  a  kind  intention ;  and  I  love  them  not 
the  less  for  my  opposing  it. 

"  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Siddons  is  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  series  of  letters,  containing  the  reminiscences 
of  her  whole  life,  which  she  intends  to  bequeath  to  me,  as  the 
materials  for  my  writing  her  life.  She  has  already  shown  me 
one  long  and  most  interesting  letter,  that  took  an  hour  in 
reading.         '  T.  C." 

*  «  ♦  «  * 

On  the  12th  of  April,  Campbell  was  again  at  his  post  in 
Glasgow.  During  his  stay,  the  Senate  of  the  University  met 
daily ;  the  claims  of  the  Students  were  discussed,  and  privileges 
conceded,  with  access  to  the  Museum,  and  the  College  Library. 
A  meeting  of  his  Constituents  was  then  held,  and  thanks  were 
Vol.  ir.— 10 
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voted  to  the  Lord  ReetOT*  for  the  wcces»  with  wlddi  he  h«d 
adrocated  their  rights.  Upon  ttie  whole,  he  siqrsy  "  I  finished 
my  business  more  amicably  iksn.  I  had  wason  to  expe«t :"  but 
'*  on  Friday,"  he  adds,  ^*  I  reoeived  so  distressiqg  a  letter  ihtm 
Mm.  Stewart  that  I  started  immediately  for  BSnniel."  On  ai*- 
riving  in  Edinburgh  he  writes : — ^**  I  have  dined  widi  Sir  James 
Moncrieflf — ^my  intended  successor  to  the  Rectorship,  and  spent 
a  delicious  evening  with  the  Alisons,  putting  M.  .  .  in  mind  of 
all  our  old  quarrels  and  coquetteries." 

In  the  second  week  of  May,  Campbell  returned  to  London, 
and  wrote  the  "Lines  to  Julia  M.  •  .  .,**  the  only  piece  of 
this  year  which  he  would  consent  to  publish.  Among  his  MSS., 
however,  I  find  a  poem  of  more  than  two  hundred  lines — a 
Rhenish  story  with  the  description  of  a  tournament — ^but 
which  the  author,  I  am  told,  immediately  threw  aside  after 
reading  a  similar  description  in  "  Ivanhoe."f  As  the  mere 
fiict  of  its  rejection  gives  interest  to  the  poem,  a  specimen 
will  be  given  hereafter.  In  the  meantime  we  return  to  his 
letters : — 

*"  London,  Jtms  14, 1829. 
"  A  misfortune  has  overtaken  me  in  being  sentenced  ta 
'  pass  sentence '  on  my  fellow  creatures,  by  my  office  of  grand 
juryman !  It  is  not  yet  over,  though  the  foreman  has  kindly 
released  me  on  particular  d&j% ;  during  the  rest,  I  h^ve  been 
confined  in  the  Court,  at  Clerkenwell,  six  or  seven  houn  every 
day ;  and  obliged,  on  getting  home  at.six>  to  work  on  my  pa^^ 
pers  till  midnight,  and  then  start  at  six  in  the  morning — ^but  ill 
refreshed  with  sleep.  The  jury  business  fe  very  trying ;  it  suf- 
fers neither  the  judgment  nor  sjoupathy  to  repose  a  moment. 
The  lives,  or  fortunes,  of  hundreds  are  brought  into  discussion. 
One  is  distracted  between  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  public,  and 
ecanmistfation  for  infatuated  guilty  creatures^  impelled  to  crimes 

♦  *  The  office  of  Lord  Rector,  originally  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  Students,  had  became  a  sinecure  honor.  From  time  imme- 
morial Campbell's  predecessors  had  contented  ^emselves  with  coming 
down  for  a  few  days  to  Glasgow,  and  making  a  speech  at  their  installa- 
tion. Hie  Poet  set  the  first  example  of  a  Lord  Rector  atten^ng;  with 
MTOptiloas  punctually,  to  the  duties  of  h&  office,  and  spending  several 
weeks  in  examining  the  statutes^  accounts,  and  whole  management  of  the 
University.**— ^iVotea. 

f  This  must  have  been  in  1819-20 ; — ^the  poem  may  therefore  hate 
been  writtena  year  or  two  before  that  date^ 
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from  ignoraitGd  and  poyeiiy.  I  have  gjven  my  roioey  as  moat 
of  my  fellow-jurors,  rather  oa  tlie  aide  of  stem  law,  than  oomr 
pasdon ;  for,  whatever  iBclinatioD.  to  mercy  we  may  have  in  the 
case  of  delinquents,  the  truth  always  recurs  to  one's  mind,  that 
mercy  is  due  also  to  the  public ;  that  w<e  are  bound  to  protect 
them  from  the  nuisance  of  offenders* 

"  We  had  a  very  affecting  ace^^  when  the  brother  of  the  gen- 
tleman, who  was  literally  Bnurdered  by  an  es^ecrable  quack,  gave 
his  evidence,  and  with  difficulty  could  deliver  it^    Sorry  am  I 

to  say,  that  we  could  indict only  for  manslaughter,  though 

he  deserves  to  be  impaled.  Now  and  then,  we  had  diverting 
scenes : — A  little  boy  of  eleven  was  indicted  for  ste^fing  two 

Sunds  of  pickled  pork,  and  had  been  imprisoned  four  months ! 
lere  was  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  prosecutor,  a 
£at,  portly  butcher,  who  came  in  with  as  much  importance,  as 
ii  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  casket  of  jewels.  Ajuoiheut  case  was 
[baling  two  pounds  of  black  puddings !  Here  I  spoke  vehe- 
mently for  throwing  out  ihe  bill ;  and  acknowledged  to  my 
brother-jurymen,  that  I  had  too  deep  a  SfympnJihj  with  any 
lover  of  black  puddings,  ever  to  condemn  him  for  stealing  them ! 
The  black-pudaing-bill  was  accordingly  rejected.  Next  we  had 
a  tall  Yorkshire  boor,  who  indicted  a  Loonon  maun,  as  he  called 
him,  for  robbing  him  of  a  severe^.  *  I  was  gaw^n,'  he  said, 
*  please  your  worship,  alang  »the  Eegent^s  Park,  when  the  pris- 
oner comes  up  and  ax'd  me,  an  I  knawed  Mr.  Tomkins,  who 
keeps  the  Yorioidure  Stmgo  ?  I  knaws  nothing  of  nouther  him 
ner  thee,  says  L  With  mat  the  Loonon  chap  whops  out  a  sov- 
ereign and  says — I  wager  this  that  thee  dost  knaw  him.  So 
with  that,  your  worships,  A  puts  my  hand  i'  my  pocket,  and 
whops  out  another  sovereign,  and  puts  it  down  on  a  bench  that 
was  by  us ;  when,  what  do  you  think,  your  worships,  the  chap 
Inaks  a  grab  at  them  both,  and  iake&  to  his  heels ;  and  when  A 
pursued  him,  A  was  obliged  to  stop  for  the  folks  laughin'  at 
me/  The  iury  was  so  cruel  as  to  laugh  at  him  also,  and  dis- 
missed the  indictment*'' 


Campbell  had  now  completed  his  arrangements  for  a  change 
of  domicile ;  and  having  p»ted  with  his  house  in  Sejnnour- 
street  West,  took  the  lease  of  anotlier,  a  much  larger  oiw,  in 
Middle  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall,  which' he  was  to  enter  at 
Midsummer.  In  mailing  this  change,  he  acted  upon  the  sug- 
gestions of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  friend,  deeply  interest^ 
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ed  in  his  wel&re,  and  destined,  as  he  fondly  imagined,  to  ^  re* 
store  him  to  the  happiness  of  married  life."  It  was  the  opinion 
of  all,  mutually  acquainted  with  the  parties,  that  Campbell  was 
taking  a  most  prudent  and  well-considered  step.  The  lady  was 
a  woman  of  good  family  and  fortune,  and  endowed  with  those 
virtues  which  give  sanctity  and  security  to  the  domestic  hearth.*^ 
In  the  meantime,  with  a  Journal  to  edit — a  '*  house  to  furnish  " 
— a  "  dub  to  organize  '* — ^the  Rector  was  fully  occupied.  At 
length,  on  obtaining  the  "  Lease,"  he  says : — 

"  June. — ^Write  to  me,  after  Monday  week,  in  Middle  Scot- 
land-yard— ^I  am  not  sorry,  on  the  whole,  for  the  change  of 
place ;  for  this  Seymour-street  is  a  most  uncentral  situation,  so 
that  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion  of  changing  my 
domicile."    *     * 

In  another  letter,  he  expresses  much  painful  anxiety  regard- 
ing his  son ;  he  has  parties  to  recondkh— literary  questions  to 
4edide,  and  some  opponents  to  confute.  He  has  also  received 
notice  of  a  sudden  death  in  hia  family,  and  writes — 

"  July  25  th. — ^I  scarcely  know,  my  dearest  sister,  how  to  oflfer 
you  a  brother's  consolation  on  the  melancholy  event  that  has 
disposed  of  our  poor  Elizabeth.f  To  our  excellent  medical 
friend,  Dr.  Borthwick,  I  shall  for  life  hold  myself  gratefully 
bound  for  all  his  attention  to  you."    .    .    . 

Then  turning  to  his  favorite  project,  he  adds : — 

"  I  am  at  present  forming  a  Literary  Soci^tyJ  in  London, 
which,  on  my  removal  to  a  more  central  house,  will  place  me 
in  more  frequent  intercourse  with  my  fnends  and  acquaintance, 
thereby  giving  me  a  better  chance  of  being  successful  in  your 
recommendations.  To  this  society  I  also  look  forward  as  a 
means  of  reheving  the  solitude  to  which  circumstances  of  late 

*  In  likfriendahiptf  Oampbell  has  left  a  rare  example  of  oonstaney ;  in 
his  love9,  he  has  been  playfully  charged  with  being  **rath«  volatile^  and 
even  ccxifeases  that»  **  Dke  wax  ** — 

**  Poets'  £Etncies  are  a  little 
Disposed  to  heat  and  cool  (they  say^ 
By  tarns  impressible  and  brittle.'' — ^Poemb,  p  201. 
f  His  youngest  sister,  who  died  near  Edinburgh,  aged  64.     See  Intro* 
dxusbory  Chapter,  Vol  L,  page  40. 

X  Over  thia  Society  Campbell  had  the  honor  to  preside  until  his  depart- 
ure to  Boulogne,  in  1843;  but  unhappily  it  did  not  long  surrive  the 
founder. 
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liave  too  often  condemned  me.  We  have  got  some  excellent 
members — Sir  Francis  Freeling,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  and  our  late 
Persian  ambassador,  with  several  other  distinguished  men ;  and 
expect  in  all  to  reckon  400  associates.  We  shall  have  a  house 
of  meeting  with  proper  servants.  The  principal  society  I  have 
seen  of  late  has  been  that  of  the  M.'s ;  but  I  am  sony  to  say 
that  they  also,  dear  souk,  have  had  their  trials.  I  wish  I  could 
see  you  again,  my  dearest  sister ;  and  I  will  do  so,  if  I  can  get 
away  from  the  '  iTew  Monthly.'  Meanwhile  I  desire  to  live  in 
your  kind  remembrance ;  and  believe  that,  although  I  am  not 
by  you,  to  soothe  your  sufferings,  my  heart  takes  a  deep  inter- 
est in  you,  and  offers  up  sincere  prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  miti- 
gation of  your  sorrows.     I  have  just  parted  with  Miss ^ 

who,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  sends  you  her  best  love.  God 
bless  you.  T.  C." 

*  «  *  «  * 

During  the  ensuing  month  the  Poet's  mind  was  engrossed 
by  the  cares  of  "  flitting,"  **  editing,"  "  composing," — ^the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  a  return  of  the  malady  to  which  he  was 
more  or  less  subject  through  life.  In  the  midst  of  his  household 
arrangements  he  writes  to  Mr.  Tennent : — 

''Kiddle  Scotland  Yabd,  8^t  80, 1829. 
**  Your  letter  has  been  lying  for  me  several  days  at  Col- 
bumX  where  I  have  not  happened  to  call  since  I  got  into  my 
new  domicUe,  which  is  still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion, with  carpets  unlaid,  and  book-shelves  under  the  hammer 
of  carpenters,  who  are  fixing  them  to  my  new  and  spacious  study. 
All  this  time  I  am  rather  an  invaHd,  and  ought  now  to  be 
stretched  on  a  so& ;  but,  with  one  plague  or  an^er,  I  am  ob- 
liged to  trudge  about,  and  superintend  the  process  of  furniture 


ij  last  attack  ha^  left  me  a  different  man  from  what  you 
saw  me  last  May,  when  I  could  work  from  six  to  twelve.  Now 
I  am  obliged  to  give  up  hard  study,  and  manage  nothing  but 
the  Journal.  The  reason  is,  when  I  study  k>ng,  I  am  exhausted, 
and  require  wine  or  some  stimulus  to  refresh  me  at  the  end  of 
it ;  but  anything  stronger  than  water  is  now  poison  to  me.  I 
am  forced  even  to  starve,  in  point  of  diet,  in  order  to  keep  free 
from  pain ;  for  a  hearty  meal  puts  me  into  agomes  of  suffer- 
ings ;  and  like  Lewis  Comaro,  I  rise  from  dinner  as  hungry  as 
I  sat  down.  This  likes  me  not :  I  lose  flesh,  and  feel  so  habit* 
ually  relaxed,  that  I  pass  the  evening  merely  in  conversation. 
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**  In  the  meanwhile,  you  may  assure  my  friends,  tiiat^  thonrii 
I  wn  obliged  to  drop  the  scheme  of  the  Classical  EicycTop«dia, 
I  am  determined  to  rewrite  the  letters  to  the  students,  and  make 
a  full  and  handsome  work  of  it.  I  find  many  things,  even  in 
those  few  letters,  that  call  for  change  and  enlargement  Alto- 
gether I  am  determined  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  Rector- 
ship by  a  work,  addressed  expressly  to  the  students,  on  the 
subject  of  History  and  literature. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Club,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  goes  on.  The 
Lond<Hi  Campbell  Club,  certainly,  should  not  be  considered  at 
an  end.  On  the  contraiy,  I  expect  that  we  shall  have  a  dinner 
on  the  14th  of  November.  Iffo  doubt  die  Literary  Union  rose 
out  of  that  project ;  aiid  may  be  said  to  bave  been  set  up  as  a 
different  institution ;  but  still  I  have  secured  «n  honorary  place, 
in  the  Literary  Union,  for  all  members  of  the  Glasgow  Camp- 
bell Club,  who  can  bring  to  me  a  fair  recoinmendatiori  from  the 
majority  of  their  own  body,  in  the  ev^t  of  liheir  visitiiig  Lon- 
don."   ... 

^^  Thus  frg:  I  have  written,  my  4ear  T.,  in  a  sceoe  of  m»« 
stunning  confusion  than  ever  surrounded  a  Welsh  eunUie  writing 
his  sermons — the  clang  of  hammeiB.;  the  mewi^^  <^  four  €ftts; 
the  eternal  rapping  at  the  great  door ;  so  that  I  literally  know 
notw^hat  I  have  vmtten  to  you;  and  *look  on't  again,  I  dare 
notr  T.  C." 

It  *  It  «r  % 

Another  4eatli — that  of  a  much  revered  friend  and  relative 
— ^having  called  for  his  sympathy,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Grs^  : — 

«lfiDDLB  SoosLAsn)  Yasd,  8^,  80, 1829. 
"  I  could  not,  my  dear  cousin,  .consistently  ^h  my  own 
feelmgs  towards  y<m  and  your  family,  pass  unnoticed  what  your 
short  letter  of  this  day  communicates  to  me.  Such  an  event, 
however  late  and  long  expected  it  m^  come,  can  never  fail  to 
bring  an  awfiil  impression ;  and  our  very  acquiescence  in  it,  is 
connected  with  melancholy  reflections  on  the  nature  fflid  tenure 
of  human  life.  But  few  good  hearts,  I  believe,  had  ever  the 
means  of  submitting  to  the  loss  of  a  parent  with  more  mitiga- 
ting circumstances,  than  you  and  your  fe,mily  have  to  look  to, 
on  this  occasion ; — ^his  fulness  of  years — ^his  venerable  chaTacitet 
and  memory — ^and  the  consciousness  which  you  all  posseiBS  of 
having  blessed  his  life  by  the  most  devoted  filial  attachinait. 
These  considerations  must  be  now  an  unspeakable  solace  to 
you. 
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^I  slioakL  Bot  at  this  montoot  have  t^^  tip  m^  pm  to  atijr 
eae  but  yourself,  or  a  very  pftrticukr  friend  bo  fdttta^ ;  for  I 
am  fiorry  to  say  that,  horn  me  vigorous  health  whidli  I  had  in 
the  beginning  of  ftniamer,  I  have  ^dlen  into  a  eonditioB  (^  pain 
andddinlity.  .  «  .  My  disease  is  subchied  only  by  starving : 
the  moment  I  eat  anyUiing  approaching  to  a  full  mealy  I  relapse 
into  fdver  and  suffering.  .  .  .  The  consequenoe  of  i^  is  a 
very  low  state  of  strength  and  spirits  ;  so  that  I  am  obliged  to 
give  up  all  study,  except  the  management  of  the  Journal  that 
is  my  bread-winner.  I  have  got,  howeva*,  into  my  new  house, 
md  like  it  vastly.  I  oply  grudge  the  en^pty  rooms,  ^d  that  I 
eav^iot  see  you  occupying  one  <^  them.  The  situation  of  Mid- 
dle Sootiand  Yard  is  admirably  convenient  lor  all  parts  of  Lon- 
don. Thomas  is  with  me,  and  continues  tolerably.  .  .  .  ^' 
"  Adieu,  my  dear  Gray,  though  I  am  a  bad  oorrespcMident,  I 
hope  you  will  not  grudge  me  a  few  lines  when  you  can  spaise 
time — ^it  is  always  a  ccmifort  to  me  to  hear  from  you.  Your 
affectionate  coumu,  T.  C' 

Writing  to  his  invalid  sister,  he  says : — 

"  Oet.  1»<. — ^Our  good  fri^d,  your  pl^sioian,  wrote  to  ma 
Hiat  your  constitution  seemed  to  have  tlakea  a  &vorable  tium. 
6bd  preserve  my  dearest  sister  I  I  am  blest  in  two  Marffs,  the 
most  excellent  beings  of  their  sex*  I  am  better,  no  doubt;  and 
Charles  Bell,  whose  kindness  has  been  most  brotherly,  pro- 
nounces my  complaint  not  dangerous ;  but  it  is  still  trouble- 
some and  pain^l.  I  keep  it  down  by  abstmence  from  wine  and 
even  animal  food  that  approaches  to  starvation.  I  rise  £rora 
meals  like  Comaro,  about  as  hungry  as  when  I  sat  down.  Iliis 
irks  me — I  cannot  study  as  I  did  ;  but  as  I  have  come  through 
life  with  much  less  suffering  of  body,  than  I  can  imagine  body 
exposed  to  suffer,  I  am  bound  to  submit  to  ailments  of  any  kin4 
with  a  manful  grace." 

fthe  following  passage  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Poet : — ^] 

^'  I  am  here  in  my  new  mapsion,  beginning,  as  £Eur  as  house- 
room  is  concerned,  to  be  comfortaUy  settled.  The  ^pearanoe 
ctf  the  house  is  quite  lordly — so  my  friends  tell  me  in  congratu- 
lation. My  upholsterer,  a  most  persuasive  Inv^aiess  man — a 
wondrous  cheap  dealer.  Mid  a  man  of  great  taste — ^has  brought 
•  me  to  a  farniture-fascination,  and  shown  me  that,  without  oe?- 
\taiii  tables,  &c.,  lKX>uld  not  inhal^t  the  place!    ^ About  tiie 
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price,'  lie  says  *  I  need  not  trouble  myself  for  years.'  After 
sliaking  my  head  very  thoughtfully,  I  have  even  bespoken  cer- 
tain drawmg-room  furniture,  for  the  pajnnent  of  which,  I  shall 
mortgage  part  of  the  edition  of  my  Poems  for  1830 !  In  other 
respects,  I  manage  my  household  with  very -rigid  economy: 
and  I  find  an  evening  party,  in  a  handsome  drawing-room, 
stands  me  instead  of  expensive  dinner-parties.  T.  C' 

To  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Smith,  of  Glasgow,  his  liberal  friend  and 
publisher,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

"  Oct,  29tL — ^I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in 
attending  to  this  literary  business  of  mine,  which,  from  sheer 
ill-health,  I  have  been  obhged  to  neglect  The  letters  to  the 
students,  it  seems  to  me,  can  receive  no  other  title  than  simply 
'  Letters  on  the  History  of  Literature.*  By  the  strict  order  of 
my  medical  men,  I  attend  at  present  to  no  business  that  is  not 
indispensable ;  and  am  obliged  to  give  up  my  usual  studies. 
*  The  New  Monthly '  is  quite  sufficient  employment  for  me.  I 
still  look  forward,  however,  to  the  resumption  pf  my  health  and 
vigor,  and  to  the  finishing  of  a  work  that  will  make  those  let- 
ters be  forgotten,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  am  on  the  credit 
side  of  your  books,  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you  to  de- 
posit as  much  as  you  may  think  me  entitled  to,  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Gray,  to  whom  I  fear  my  jprize-medala  have  made  me  a 
debtor  for  a  much  larger  sum. 

'^  BeHeve  me,  that  I  am  extremely  sensible  to  the  attention 
and  kindness  of  your  conduct,  and  that  I  remain,  with  much  re- 
spect, yours  truly,  T.  C." 

The  "  Literary  Union"  was  now  fairly  established.  Among 
other  letters,  announcing  that  event,  is  the  following  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  which  pleasing  evidence  is  ag»n  afforded  of 
that  personal  regard  for  his  illustrious  friend,  which  no  political 
difference  had  ever  diminished : — 

«  November  4, 1829. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Walter, 

^^  I  have  been  for  some  time  busv  in  estabhshing  a  new 
<5lub  in  London,  called  '  The  Literary  Union,'  the  object  of  which 
is  to  bring  the  literary  men  of  the  MetropoHs  into  habits  of 
more  soda!  and  friendly  intercourse  than  has  been  accomplished 
by  preceding  clubs.  Many  respectable  persons  have  kindly  lent 
their  co-operation — Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Sir  George  Duckett,  Sir 
F.  Freeling,  and  others.    We  have  taken  the  old  Athenseum 
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liOTise  in  Regent-street,  and  we  open  at  Christmas.  It  would 
promote  our  views  very  much  to  have  merely  permission  to  in- 
scribe the  names  of  eminent  personages,  out  of  London,  as 
Honorary  Members  of  our  society ;  and  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  to  you  to  allow  me  to  give  my  fihal  Institution  as 
illustaious  a  name  as  yours,  as  an  Honorary  Member.  The  per- 
mission involves  no  sort  of  responsibility,  unless  an  implied  ex- 
pectation that  when  you  are  in  London,  and  pass  through 
Eegent-street,  you  will  condescend  to  look  in  upon  us.  I  assure 
vou  that  among  the  two  hundred  members  already  elected,  there 
IS  not  one  objectionable  character.  I  am  in  hopes  that  Mr. 
Lockhart  will  join  us,  but,  though  I  requested  a  friend  to  men- 
tion the  matter,  I  did  not  like  to  importune  Mm  myself — I  know 
he  is  a  very  domestic  man,  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  not  likely 
to  be  Clubbable. 

"  With  the  greatest  regard  and  affection,  believe  me,  dear  Sir 
Walter,  yours  very  truly,  T.  Campbell." 

The  events  of  this  year  were  unfavorable  to  poetry :  the  only 
finished  piece  to  which  it  lays  claim  is  the  short,  sparkling  lyric, 
"  When  Love  came  first  to  Earth,"  written  for  music,  and  now 
incorporated  with  his  other  Poems.  Among  the  fragments, 
however,  I  find  several  charades,  one  of  which  is  the  following, 
on  his  own  name : — 

dome  from  mjjlrstf  aye  oome  1 

The  batde  dawn  is  nigh ; 
And  the  screaming  tcimip,  and  the  thundering  drum 

Are  calling  thee  to  die ! 

Fight,  as  thy  fathers  fought  1 

FaU,  as  thy  others  feU  1 
Thy  task  is  taught — ^thy  shroud  is  wrooght — 

So  forward,  and  JGareweU  1 

Toll  ye  my  iee<mdy  toll  I 

Fh^g  high  the  flambeau's  light, 
And  sing  ye  the  hynm  of  a  ptffted  soul  1 

•  *  *  • 

10* 
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CHAPTJERIX 

CL06S  <9'  KBOrOftaBIK. 

The  third  year's  Beptorship,  which  had  been  pronoimcQd 
'^  oontraiy  to  the  statutes  and  usages  «f  the  UniTieisity,''*  and 
which  Campbell  accepted  with  some  reluctance,  hadoiow^ipired. 
On  retiring  from  office  he  carried  with  him  the  reject  and  gra- 
titude of  his  constituents  ;  with  the  pleasing  consoiouBneBa^  on  hia 
own  part,  of  having  accomplished  much  good.  He  had  Deform- 
ed abuses,  restored  rights,  improved  the  discipline,  stimulated, 
the  genius,  and  fostered  a  spirit  of  intellectual  inquiry  in  every 
class  of  the  University,  lliese  advantages  were  not  secured 
without  many  sacrifices.  Money  and  time — and  'to  Inm  tone 
was  fortune-— were  unsparingly  devoted  to  l^e  cause  in  hsaid. 

All  his  official  duties  he  performed  m  person,  and  ^witiii  a  ceal 
and  ability  which  increased,  "as  the  dklculties  InereiBed  hy 
which  the  reforms  he  had  labored  to  introduoe,  were  ^^first  op- 
posed." Of  the  principal  advantages  whidi  he  had  the  happiness 
to  revive,  and  secure  for  the  benefit  of  the  :6t«idents,  some  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  following  address  from  the  ex-Rector  to  "  the  Campbell 
Club"  was  read  at  their  first  aimiversary : — 

•IiOTiiKW,  Dee.  4, 1829. 
"  My  dear  Friends, 

"  When  this  is  read  to  you,  you  will  be  met  in  full  as- 
sembly to  commemorate  the  institution  of  your  Association,  and 
to  renew  your  vows  to  its  principles : — the-Elective  Franchise; 
the  Rights  of  Students  ;  and  the  Interests  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

"  Your  objects  are  honorable  and  useful ;  let  them  be  kept 
alive  in  your  minds,  and  they  will  be  a  legacy  to  future  stud^ts, 
and  to  succeeding  generations.    Joy  and  harmcmy  be  among 

*  The  third  year  was  said  to  be  '^illegal,  because  oontraiy  to  the  stat- 
utes and  usage  of  the  XJniyersity ;  but  care  was  taken  not  to  mention  any 
law  which  it  broke.  The  protest  was  signed  by  the  PriDC^Ml,  and  six  of 
the  Professora'' 
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jou  1  Humgh  mf  bodilf  presence  is  aot  widi  joit,  xny  bef^ 
and  soul  are  in  tke  veiy  midst  of  your  ^tivity.  I  sboald  be 
glad  to  pay  yon  a  visit  sson.  If  mj  health  did  not  still  requive 
the  greatest  caution,  and  manageiDient^  and  if  my  private  av^ 
leations  did  not  re<|uiffe  almost  incessant  att^tion.  When  theaoe 
was  bnit  «  qnesi&m  aboui  your  r^hto  and  interests,  I  flew,  at 
the  QaU  of  duty,  to  the  post  of  hoikc^;  hut  3u>w,  thi^  my  per- 
isonaL  grat^catiiA  OMild  alone  be  served,  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
^der  difficulties. 

''I  &el,  as  I  ot^ht  to  feel,  die  iionor  whidi  you  do  me  JH 
your  assocwticm  bearing  my  name.  IM  me  not  seem,  bowev«ftr, 
to  misunderstand  the  compliment ;  it  is  paid  to  the  prind^pies 
which  J  profess  in  common  with  you,  and  will  continue  to  do 
\me  credit  only  in  jn-c^rtion  as  I  am  consistent,  and  assiduous, 
in  the  maiatenance  of  those  principles.;  whidi  though  !(as  they 
•ecmeam  us)  tiiey  are  limited  to  the  interests  c^  a  college,  are, 
nefierthelees,  in  tiiek  fd)8lract  natwre,  applicable  to  the  whoJe 
rights  and  interests  of  mankind.  I  promise  you  fidelity  to  those 
principles,  and  to  make  a  ecmsdentious  use  oi  that  influence  on 
itine  minds  of  the  youth  of  our  Alma  Mater,  which  you  aflbrd 
ime,  by  the  place  I  hold  in  your  Association.  Many  men  may 
a^adi  little  consequence  to  the  honor  which  ycm  have  done  me ; 
but  J  attadbi  a  great  deal.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said — Let  others 
Anake  the  laws  of  a  country,  if  you  give  me  power  to  nu^e  their 
national  ballads.  But  I  say-^ve  me  an  influence,  more  or 
less,  (On  the  young  beasts  of  a  country-^1^  me  have  access  to 
their  honest  ratiocination ;  and  I  will  leave  you  to  make  their 
^Id  laws  foid  dd  ballads  what  yon  will.       i     > 

''  Let  it  not  seem  pedantic  that  I  take  my  leave  of  you  in  1^ 
words  of  a  be^tiful,  though  modern,  Latin  poet : — 

*St  voB  jncund^  earisshna  turbo,  sodales 
liens  ^uibns  bob(i»  non  aliena  ftiit» 
Yivite  felioea  1  dum  me  tenet  idteiB  teHus; 
Viyite  seu  vivam  1  yivite  qeu  moiiar  1* 

"  Thos.  GjkMPVXuJ^ 
%  %  «  *  «r 

The  following  note  to  Mrs.  R.  Arkwright,  whose  musical 
genius  had  giv^  addttional  "  harmony  even  to  his  best  poetry," 
ifi'V^  characteristic  :-:— 

*<  MmoLB  Scx)TLANO  Yabd,  Dec.  10, 1829. 
"Dbar  Madam, 

"  One  who  had  your  excellent  father  among  the  very  first 
encouragers  of  his  first  published  poem,  and  who  is  still  l^ored 
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by  ihe  MendBhip  of  your  ^atnily,  cannot  reply  to  yonr  note  in 
the  formsl  third  person.  There  are  no  verses  of  mine  that  I 
shall  not  think  the  better  o^  for  their  being  selected  by  you  as 
the  subjects  of  musical  composition.  I  feel  this,  howevw,  Hke 
tlie  Muse  of  Poetry  sending  her  kind  compliments  to  her  sister 
muse.  If  I  should  at  any  time — and  let  me  hope  the  time  will 
sooner  or  later  come — ^fu&l  my  intention  of  seeing  a  country  so 
interesting  as  Derbyshire,  it  will  add  no  slight  zest  to  my 
pleasure,  to  come  and  pay  my  respects  to  you.  ALready  it 
heightens,  in  anticipation,  my  association  with  the  scenery,  to 
describe  to  you,  in  return  for  your  pointing  them  out  to  me,  the 
finest  views  of  the  Peak.*     ... 

^^  At  present  I  am  doing  penance  for  my  expired  Rectorship 
in  Glasgow,  by  finding  myself  obliged  to  make  up  my  leeway 
in  London,  after  so  many  journeys  out  of  it,  and  to  live  Hke  a 
knight  of  industry.  But  still  I  look  forward  to  taking  a  sum- 
mer ramble  into  Derbyshire,  and  hearings  my  own  /  Roland  ^ 
sung,  as  only  one  can  sing  him. 

^  I  rejoice  to  perceive  tiiat  Mrs.  Hemans  is  erne  of  your  favo- 
rite poets.  My  praise  of  her,  littie  as  ^e  needs  it,  is  at  least 
disinterested ;  but  she  seems  to  me  a  genius  singularly  fitted  for 
the  accompaniment  of  your  graceful  and  noble  musical  powers. 
She  may  not  be  the  boldest  and  deepest  of  female  geniuses, 
though  the  richness  of  her  vein  is  very  sterling ;  but,  to  my 
taste,  she  is  the  most  elegant  (lyric)  poetess  that  Ikigland  has 
produced.  I  hope  you  are  personally  acquainted  with  her, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  not. 

"  The  length  of  my  letter  will  possibly  teach  you  to  be  more 
catitious  in  Mure  of  sending  civil  notes,  that  require  an  answer, 
to  old  and  prolix  poets  of  mty.  But  you  may  comfinrt  yonrsetf 
by  reflecting,  that  you  could  not  have  well  foreseen  what  claims 
of  acquaintance,  founded  on  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  the 
author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  had  to  prefer  to  you.  Mean- 
while let  me  beg  pardon  for  having  so  long  impeded  on  your 
patience,  and  make  this  apology — that,  as  your  &therf  was  the 
first  who  rejoiced  my  ear  by  commending  the  beginning  of  my 
first  poem ;  so  I  have  a  superstitious  joy  in  thanking  his  daughter 
for  setting  its  conclusion  to  music.     With  very  sincere  respect, 

"T.  C." 


*  The  anecdote  that  fdlows  in  the  letter  has  been  aleady  given,  vol  1. 
-i  219. 
See  YoL  I,  page  219. 
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The  opeaing  of  tliis  year  was  douded  hy  the  deadi  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  with  whom  Camphell  had  lived  on  terms  of 
friendly  intimacy  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  kindness 
and  generosity  of  the  painter  to  his  less  prosperous  friend,  had 
been  often  manifested  in  acts,  to  which  the  Poet  has  borne 
gralefiil  testimony.  The  fiill  of  sudi  a  man  presented  a  very  fit 
subject  for  biography ;  and  from  their  long  attachment  and  con- 
gemal  tastes,  a  life  of  Lawrence,  by  Campbell,  was  expected  to 
present  features  of  interest  which,  perhaps,  no  other  pen  could 
so  well  delineate ;  and,  in  the  pleasing  hope  of  performing  at 
once  a  public  and  private  duty,  Campbell  set  himself  seriously 
to  the  task. '  By  the  private  friends  and  fiEunily  connexions  of 
Lawrence,  mat^als  were  speedily  furnished ;  and  his  letters  of 
this  period  are  filled  with  accounts  of  his  applications,  and  the 
promptitude  with  whidi  they  had  been  answered.  Why,  after 
a  few  months,  the  work  was  abandoned,  I  have  not  ascertained ; 
it  is  only  certain  that,  after  an  auspicious  commencement,  the 
task  was  del^ated  to  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  D.  K  Williams,  of 
whose  literary  talents  Campbell  entertained  a  high  opinion.  It 
seems  very  probable  that,  in  dedining  this  task,  he  was  swayed 
by  a  promise  given  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  with  the  sad  pospect  >  of 
being  soon  called  upon  for  its  fulfilment — ^for  at  this  period  her 
health  had  become  more  feeble  and  precarious. 

Li  proof  of  the  determination,  however,  with  which  the  Poet 
tmdertook  his  friend's  biography,  he  resolved  to  confine  himself 
to  his  chambers ;  and  neither  to  pay,  nor  receive  visits,  until  the 
task  was  completed.  The  better  to  carry  out  this  resolution,  he 
had  a  lithographed  notice  sent  round  to  his  friends,  and  fastened 
to  the  door  of  his  study.  This  novel  method  of  preventing  in- 
trusion, occasioned  much  harmless  mirth  at  the  time ;  but  soli- 
tude becoming  irksome,  the  document  remained  only  a  very  few 
days  in  force ;  and  the  framer  of  the  law  became  its  first  trans- 
gressor.* To  his  associate  in  the  "  Life,"  he  tiius  traces  the  plan — 

♦  The  followii^  is  a  copy  of  the  circular : — 

"  (OirctUar.)  Mr.  Campbell  being  now  engaged  in  the  task  of  writing  a 
life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  as  well  as  in  other  literary  avocations,  is  de- 
siroaB  to  have  his  time  and  attention  left  as  nndMracted  as  poisiUe  from 
lliose  objects.  He  therefore  requests  his  friends  not  to  send  him  any  notes 
that  may  require  answers :  unless  on  cases  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  life  of  Lawrence.  Mr.  Beading,  at  the 
Literanr  IJnioii  Olub  House,  R^eni-street^  will  receive  conmiunications, 
whid^  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  to  Mr.  0.  respecting  either  the  Literary 
TTnion,  or  the  New  MontUy  Magazine :  and  Mr.  Oampbell  is  oUiged  to  re- 
quest leave  for  this  retirement  from  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  his 
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^JFVb,  ^4^^^-Meanyhile  let  m  be  after  ^  jotmg  dagni  of 
Mir  Thomas.;  and  thou^  iwe  omwt  not  oegleot  anythuig  ihat 
«om«B  in  our  wftj^-^-reapeetiiig  his  later  days,  and  professioiuLl 
oharacter ;  yet  I  think  we  should  inot^o  out  of  our  way,  or  leaive 
>tiie  naiyative  ^r  such  matter.  Ify^ea  is,  that  lo^hall  b^^ 
plump  with  his  birth,  parentage,  and  boyish  days ;  and,  ^oiQg 
liircNigh  «li  the  eiwnis  of  his  life  that^ean  be  gai^MKed,  interspers- 
ing  ^Sem  iMi  lettevs,  oondude  mthhis  oharaoter  jouL  a  history 

4^£Dgiigh<Alt." 

March  8tk. — On  receiving  from  Glasgow  the  ^first-fruits  of 
"his  new  Edition,"  he  writes  thus : —  ' 

**  Tale  tumm.  Banknote  Bobii,  divine  CouHne  I 
Quale  aoporfessia  in  gramine,  gxialeper  ceatumj  dkc — (Vm^.  Eg  V.  45^ 

and  to  :think  that  I  ha^  three  pomids  ^  fmm  I  Y^  my  dear 
Gray,  I  am  «orry  to  afflict  a  postage  i^kmi  you— ^ts  to  pay  it 
would  affix>nt  you-^but  I  must  acknowledge  yoiur  welcome  pa- 
per ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  inquire  of  you  &rther,  liow  mai^ 
copies  of  my  work  Mr.  Smith  hm  fltiU  on  hand.  It  is  important 
to  know  the  state  of  the  sale  as  soon  as  con^eoai^t,  for  I  must 
regulate  the  time  of  w^  forthcoming  Edition  by  the  quantity  of 
the  last,  yet  undisposed  o£  I  am  driven  from  post  to  pillar 
about  the  life  of  Lawrence ;  and  Akeady,  Uiov^h  it  is  not  £urJ^ 
begun,  pe<^e  are  dwioring  that  it  ahouM  be  finished. 

Under  these  circumstances,  <]/ampbell  took  refuse  in  the  coun- 
try, and  in  studious  seclusion  proceeded  with  liis  biography. 
^8  process,  however,  was  very  slow ;  the  publisher  was  urgent ; 
the  work  was  promised  for  the  ensuing  season ;  and,  in  reply  to 
a  demand  for  cfjpy  for  the  j)reas,  l^e  writes  frcwtn 

^'ABOfOtsD,  Ma^'6,  1880. 
"I am  not  surprised  at  Mr. Bentley*8  impatience 4o ha«e 
progress  reported ;  for  I  am  anxious  to  report  it  myself;  i)ut  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  business,  it  is  utterly  Impossible  to  re^ 
port  progress,  as  by  a  log-book — ^for  new  jGaots  are  coming  vp 
eveiy  day,  and  often  contradicting  what  seemed  to  be  the  facts 
of  yesterday.  Then,  I  was  ol^ed  to  renoiodel  the  whole  first 
chapter — for  I  found  Sir  Hotoas's  Palestinian  genealogy  all  a 

friends,  until  the  life  of  Sir  Tbomafl  laiwnme  ^Jaall  haye  been  annomiced 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  publicatioii. 

*^J£iddle  Seothnd  Y4ird,  Whitduitt,  Feb.  1,  assa** 
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Affoe;  mi  oaihMiy  &  g^i  mtj^y  ^  my  nmeAs 'iiepea^^  I 
hxem  got  a  good  dml  dose,  kowever ;  and  I  had  a  Mf-doaen 
letters  of  Sir  Thomas's  from  Mrs.  Harriet  Lee,  autlHNress  of  liie 
-Omterbury  Tales ;  the  notice  of  whom,  and  ^  her  mster  Sophia, 
twill  ftffm  an  ^xeell^it  episode  in  the  y^toiT  of  our  artist,  as 
they  weio  his  partioidariy  intimate  fne&ds.  Impart  io  Mr.  B. 
that  it  Is  voryiriffat  on  lua  part  te  be  urgent;  but,  at  ^  same 
time,  assure  him  that  I  am  getting  on  as  fast  as  it  is  possible, 
without  insuring  disgrace  and  disappointment  by  a  crude  work, 
on  every  feuh  of  wHch,  Critidsm  will  be  ready  to  pounce  with 
outstretched  fangs.  It  is  my  interest  to  be  out  with  it  as  soon 
as  I  can,  with  a  good  grace — for  it  is  impeding  my  way  to  bet- 
4ot  ^dngB,  and  I  work  at  nothing  else,  T.  jO." 

On  At«a&erdeMcato  tc^^4te  thm  writes  to  t^siat^v^ 

« ASHFOSD,  VEAR  43xAINE8,  Moty  27,  1880. 

"I  Trare  received  your  letter,  my  dearest  sister,  for 
wliich  I  thank  you  oordi^ly.  The  defence  of  Lady  B.  was  a 
bold  step  on  my  part ;  and  I  do  most  ^adly  rejoice  lliat  I  meet 
with  your  approbation.  If  all  the  world  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  I  should  still  feel  and  think  that  J  had  done  the  right 
thing,  and  the  best  thing  ibt  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity ; 
and  tliat  right  and  best  thii^  was  only  to  be  done  with  bold  and 
blunt  earnestness.'*  «  «  .  • 

*^  I  do  assure  you  I  am  not  affecting  indifference,  but  really 
feel  entire  indifference  about  the  opinion  of  the  woise  half  of 
the  world.  The  abuse  of  part  of  the  press  I  take  rather  as  a 
compliment  What  I  have  now  to  say,  I  don't  give  you  in  ab- 
solute confidence ;  but  as  it  %oill  be  out  one  day,  J.  givo  it  to 
repeat  with  discretion.^ 

**  To  speak  of  better  wibjects.  I  trust  the  coming  in  of  isum- 
mer  weather  will  be  favorable  to  my  dearest  sister.  I  am  in 
great  hopes  of  letting  my  house,  so  as  to  be  able  to  lodge  some 
miles  out  of  town  during  the  summer.  Till  June,  I  shSl  be  at 
the  house  <tf  Robert  Suffivan,  author  of  two  very  pretty  dramas, 

♦  It  msy  be  superflaous  to  remind  the  reader  1hat  the  question  entered 
'Upon  in^this  letter,  is  connected  with  "ttie  port  taken  by  Campbell  in  vin^ 
eating  the  character  of  a  lady.  His  letter — ^to  which  I  need  not  further 
allude — contains  a  list  of  fects,  op  the  strei^^  of  which  he  had  addressed 
-a  remonstrance  to  Mr.  Moore,  whose  Inograph  y  of  the  nolde  I^oet  had  re- 
•entty  appeared— /Sfee  CampbelPs  letter  to  Hr,  Jifoore,  Jan.  2d;  i881,  p  298. 
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and  oiie  of  the  deareBt  fidends  I  ever  had.  He  and  his  wile  axe 
like  a  son  and  a  daughter  to  me ;  and  we  have  nice  young  ladies 
in  the  house.  ... 

'^  The  first  of  June  I  shall  be  in  lodgings  at  Sydenham,  pro- 
bably for  some  months.  My  friends  there  are  in  sad  gnef  for 
the  loss  of  Mrs.  Adams,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

"  The  enclosed  letter,"  he  adds,  '^  is  for  Miss  Anderson. 

"T.  a" 

«J/ay27,  1880.' 
"Dear  Miss  Anderson, 

"  I  expected  to  have  been  able  to  take  an  earlier  oppof- 
tunity  of  offering  you  my  heartfelt  condolence  on  the  melancholy 
event  which  has  lately  befallen  you ;  but  accidents  have  pre- 
vented my  better  intentions.  On  such  im  event,  it  is  difficult 
for  friendship  itself  to  suggest  matter  of  consolation ;  but  yet 
the  consciousness  of  the  great  and  constant  duty  you  have  per- 
formed as  a  daughter,  ought  to  be  some  support  te  ypu  under 
this  dispensation.  You  w^,  perhaps,  be  surprised  that  there 
should  be  no  notice  of  my  veterable  and  good  friend's  decease* 
in  the  New  Monthly,  for  the  ensuing  month.  The  truth  is, 
I  gave  orders  for  a  notice  of  it,  to  wmch  I' affixed  a  character, 
written  by  myself  to  be  inserted  by  my  assistant ;  but  he  sent 
me  word  yesterday,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  collect  any 
particulars  about  Dr.  Anderson's  life ;  and  therefore  thought 
that  the  notice  could  not  appear  for  the  present.  Will  you, 
dear  li^s  Anderson,  &vor  me  with  the  dates  and  pnnapal  cir- 
cumstances of  your  worthy  fether's  history,  and  we  shaU  have 
a  proper  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  month  after  next.  With 
regard  and  sympathy,  believe  me  your  sincere  friend, 

"T.  c:' 

May  29/A. — Campbell  invites  his  cottaborateur  in  the  bio- 
graphy to  meet  a  party  of  friends  at  dinner  on  the  1st  of  June, 
among  whom  he  expects  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Napier,  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  Mr.  Patmore,  the  friend  of  John  Scott,  and 
others.  This  was  the  second  of  a  series  of  dinner  parties  given 
to  his  friends  during  the  season. 

To  the  same  Hterary  friend  he  writes : — "  We  shall  finally 
settle  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  life  of  Lawrence :  Oolbum 


♦  See  "Nxw  Moothly"  for  July,  1880,  also  of  this  work,   Vol.  A 
CSu^  X— XI. 
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afid  Bentley  se^n  now  to  be  half  unwilHng  tiiat  I  ahonld  pro- 
ceed with  it." 

S&  correspondence  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  thus  resumed : — 

"  May  30<A. —  ...  I  believe  I  have  boasted  before  now, 
that  I  do  not,  on  an  average,  introduce  more  than  one  person 
in  a  thousand  who  requests  of  me  an  introduction  to  you ;  and 
this  is  one  part  of  my  apology  for  begging  leave  to  introduce 
my  young  friend.  Lieutenant  Edward  H<Sge,  who  is  now  quar- 
tered with  lus  regiment  in  Edinburgh :  tiie  other  is,  that  his 
&ther.  Major  Edward  Hodge,*  one  of  my  most  intimate  and 
beloved  Mends,  fell  in  the  field  of  Quatre  Bras,  while  charging 
at  the  head  of  his  squadron  of  the  7th  Hussars.  He  was  a 
right  good  man  and  soldier.  I  have  known  his  boy  from  his 
ii^cy,  and  therefore  recommend  him  to  your  notice  and  coun- 
tenance— ^my  dear  ^eat  Poet  of  chivalry. 

"When  Napier  of  *the  Edinburgh*  returns  to  you,  he  will 
probably  tell  in  your  city  how  heartily  I  laughed  at  the  regrets 
of  my  Edinburgh  friends,  for  my  supposed  intended  marriage 
with  a  certain  lady.  .  .  .  '  The  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  1'  .  .  . 
I  thimk  you,  nevertheless,  for  having  been  concerned  about  me. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,  yours  truly,        T.  C.** 
m  %  m  %  % 

^June  2d. — ^I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  my  dearest  sister,  that 
I  have  at  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  younff  Milnesf  tmder 
my  roof.  He  is  a  charming  young  man.  I  had  a  party  of 
twelve  at  dinner  about  a  week  ago,  where  he  met  the  frulmly 
of  the  Calcotts ;  and  they  adnmred  him  so  much,  that  they 
asked  me  for  his  address  that  they  might  iavite  him  to  their 
house.  Calcott  is  an  artist  of  the  very  £^t-rate  genius  and  esti- 
mation. He  might  have  been  President,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
stand  candidate  at  the  late  election.  His  wife  was  the  '  Maria 
Graham'  who  wrote  her  travels  in  South  America  and  India. 
They  live  in  the  best  society,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ;  so 
that  I  am  glad  your  young  friend  and  they  have  got  ac- 
quainted." .... 

"  I  have  been  spending  a  month  in  the  country  with  an  ex- 
cellent young  fiiend— the  author  of  *  the  Silent  River,'  and  an- 
other beautiful  little  drama.     I  was  very  happy  there — too 

♦  See  Poems,  page  112 ;  and  VoLI,  page  244,  of  this  work 

t  R.  MoDcktoo  mneB,  Esq^  M.P.    Author  of  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in 

OT9€C6f  (jbc 
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bap^  to  be 'iBdQfitiioQB ;  and  ^^  1^  of  Sir  l^omas  vraa  ih«»* 
fore  suspended.    My  health,  however,  has  been  bendStod. 

"  T.  a" 

******* 
"  Au^.  26th. —  ...  On  Monday  last  I  had  my  dear  Mends, 
Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  and  hef  daughter,  to  dine  with  me,  .  .  , 
I  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  have  l^at  day  the  great  OuTier 
and  his  daughter  for  my  guests.  The  party  went  off  very  well, 
and  I  should  have  been  peculiarly  happv  if  I  had  not  been 
shocked  at  the  appearance  of  my  beloved  M.  ,  .  .  After  a  day 
of  much  anxiety,  I  learnt  that  she  was  better^  and  trust  to  see 
her  to-day  tolerably  welL"  «... 

"  Baron  Cuvier  is  delightfully  simple  as  you  could  widi  a 
first-rate  great  man  to  be ;  and  his  daughter,  or  I  should  say 
his  step-daughter,  Madlle.  Devaucel,  enchanted  us  all.  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  knew  her  at  Paris,  and  was  with  us,  said  tha.t  she 
had  a  sort  of  fascination  over  all  tihe  savdns  in  Paris ;  and  a 
wager  was  laid  that  she  would  fisiscinate  even  the  girtdSe.  It 
really  so  happened ;  and  the  stupendous  aninaid,  twenty-two 
feet  high,  used  to  follow  her  about  like  a  lamb.  I  gave  her  $ 
copy  of  my  works  for  which  she  thanked  me  in  a  fiarewell  note,* 
which  is  so  pretty  a  specimen  of  French  good-breeding,  that  I 

enclose  it  to  you I  fear  lowing  it  to  M — ,  for  fear  of 

making  her  jealous  I  though,  if  th^  had  met,  I  know  tkey 
woidd  have  been  soon  mutually  aibtn^ted* 

"  Hardly  was  my  party  over,  and  my  mind  at  r^st  abo^  V^ 
when  I  feu  ill  myself;  cold — evearj  one  had  caught  oold;  xaj 
very  surgeon  «ame  complaining  of  it ;  but  my  aihnent  lasted 
only  four  days,  and  I  am  now  so  well,  that  I  trust  in  an  bour  t# 

*  The  foHowing  is  the  oote  addressed  to  the  Poe|t,iB  a  fine  bold  hand, 
by  Madlle.  Dnvancel : — "*  Vous  avez  6t6  bon  et  gracieuz  poor  moi  jutqif 4 
la  fin,  Wjumeix :  je  para  p^iidtr^  de  reconnaiaannce,  et  biea  fidce  du  pre- 
sent dcmt  Y0U8  m'ayez  honor^e ;  U  me  BuiYra  partout  avec  le  Bouyenir  de 
Yotre  aimable  accaeil  et  des  moments  agr^ables  que  j*aipafi86  p^s  de  toub. 
Je  regrette  seulement  qu'ils  ayent  €t&  n  courts ;  mais  je  sens  que  je  kw 
ferois  le  m4me  reproche,  hors  m4me  qu'ils  se  fussent  -proloog^  davantagei 
ISe  fiiut-il  pas  toiyours  en  reair  auz  adieux  ?  Je  vous  envote  les  ndtres  k 
tuayers  lea  deniiers  paouets  et  lea  demieres  viaites ;  maia  j'emporte  V^egf- 
ranee  de  voua  r6voir  k  jParis,  oA  nous  serons  bienheureux  de  vous  r^cevoir 
y euillez,  en  attendant,  croire  d  la  reconnaissance  bien  sincere  des  dseaus 
de  passage,  et  agr^er,  avec  mes  remerdments,  I'ezpreasion  d'une  admira* 
ti<m,  qui  n'a  rien  du  nouTeau  pour  yens, 

SOPHBI  DUVAUOBL.** 

**  Mercredi-fnaHn,  IS  Aa^!* 
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be  on  my  iw  to  8ydetihmi-*-*thdre  to  spend  «  liamr  dayi  until 
my  monibly  labors  reeommaice.  .  .  ,  .  My  efforts  in  the  N.  If. 
are  now  more  required  than  evBr ;  n^  asnstant  is  diangikl,  and 
my  tifouble  increased.  T.  C.*' 

'^  Sq)t  15tk, — ^Nothing  is  more  ezbilarating  tbtm  steaming 
to  the  sea-coast.  This  I  say  not  the  less  sincerely  that  I  say  it 
with  some  degree  of  envy ;  as  it  will  not  be  within  my  own  un- 
fortunate destiny  to  get  out  of  London  aH  this  blessed  autunm. 
Yet  I  wish  you  had  better  weather — as  I  presume,  from  the 
showers  here,  Uiat  your  climate  is  not  quite  showerless.  I  had 
this  morning  the  misfortune  to  be  caught  in  the  midst  of  sun- 
shine— when  an  umbrella  appeared  superfluous,  and  a  cloak 
would  have  been  ridiculous — ^by  a  violent  plumper,  that  has 
brought  }>ack  mj  cough,  that  needs  no  very  pressing  invitation 
to  return. 

'^  Did  you  or  I  ever  think  of  living  unto  such  strange  times, 
my  dearest  M.,  as  the  age  of  daily  revolutions  ?  Yesterday, 
France — ^to-day,  Brussels — ^to-morrow,  Brunswick — ^and  Satur- 
day, who  knows  where  ?  ^Ihere  is  someUiing  more  important 
and  interesting  in  the  state  of  Belgium  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  I  am  sorely  uneasy  about  its  external  political  in- 
fluence ;  it  may,  by  some  cause  or  mismanagement,  involve  our- 
selves to  interfere ;  but  as  a  piaoe  o£  history,  wkJiout  reference 
to  ourselves,  I  believe  it  to  be  pregnant  with  good  effects  for  the 
general  wel&re.  I  have  lately  heid  access  to  some  documents 
on  the  state  of  the  country  that  are  Httie  known ;  and  I  hope  to 
bring  the  subject  pretty  copiously  before  <3xe  public  in  the  N.  M, 
I  wonder  where  Pep6  is — or  rather  what  he  is  doing,  for  I  know 
he  is  in  Paris.  The  Frendi  government,  I  understand,  are  diary 
in  connecting  themselves  with  revolutions ;  and  they  are  vme  in 
this  respect ;  but,  assuredly,  we  shall  hear  something  ere  long 
about  it. 

^  I  bare  had  a  long  and  kind  letter  from  Arehdeaeon  Strahan, 
who  desires  to  be  very  gratefully  remembered  to  you.  For  a 
wonder,  I  am  going  out  Sns  evening  by  the  invitation  of  a  very 
worthy  old  gentleman — ^Mr.  O'Bryen,  a  great  friend  of  Charles 
Fox's — ^whom  Pfind  a  very  pleasant  neighbor.  His  only  daugh- 
ter,* a  fine  plump  Irish  beauty  of  seventeen,  has  won  the  heart 

♦  TO  FLORINB, 
**  Ckmld  I  bring  lost  joaHh  back  agaiiv 
And  be  what  I  have  been, 
rd  court  you  in  a  gallaat  Btrain, 
My  young  and  &ir  Florin^  I 
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of  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who  tarns  up  his  eyes  when  I  remark^ 
What  a  lovely  creature  Miss  O'Bryen  is  I  What  the  pky  is  to 
be,  I  know  no  more  than  your  dear  self.  My  young  friend  and 
his  beloved,  I  daresay,  still  less T.  0." 

"  S^t  2Stk. — I  am  so  fatigued  by  finishing  the  October 
number  of  the  New  Monthly,  that  I  can  hardly  hold  a  pen ;  I 
have  had  agitation  superadded  to  fatigue.  Tou  remember  that 
the  end  of  last  month,  I  went  to  visit  my  poor  boy ;  I  went  out 
of  town  with  a  full  assurance  on  my  mind,  that  there  was  no 
objectionable  paper  for  the  September  number  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer — ^no  paper  which  I  had  not  seen  and  approved  ofl 
The  bargain  between  Colbum  and  myself  gives  me  the  privilege 
as  an  Ed&tor.  For  the  accident  that  happened,  Colbum,  I  find, 
is  really  not  to  blame — ^but  there  was  a  change  in  the  sub-edi- 
torship ;  and  God  knows  by  whose  mistake — I  suspect  by  that 
of  *  *,  a  vile  and  shocking  paper,  which  I  had  never  seen  or 
heard  o^  was  sent  first  to  my  assistant,  and  afterwards  to  the 
press,  as  one  which  I  had  inspected^  and  ordered  for  publica- 
tion. .  .  .  The  mistake  has  cost  me  abundance  of  pain.    Judge 

**  But  mine's  the  chiUiDg  age  that  chides 
Devoted  rapture's  glow; 
And  Love,  that  conquers  all  beodes, 
finds  Time  a  conquering  foe. 

"Farewell!    We're  sevei'd,  by  our  fiite, 
As  fiir  as  night  from  noon; 
You  came  into  this  world  so  late — 
And  /  depart  so  soon  I — ^T.  0." 

lliese  elegant  verses  are  among  the  very  few  that  appeared,  with  Oamp- 
bell's  signature,  in  one  of  the  fashionable  annuals.  A  few  years  later,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished,  but  early  doomed  lady,  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Huntly  Gadon,  «ie  Poefs  at- 
tached friend,  and  died  in  Paris,  within  "  one  little  montii"  after  marriage, 
in  her  22d  year.    To  such  a  fitte,  what  more  appriqpriate  qpiti^  liian 

Immaiura  peri;  sed  iu  felieior,  annos 
Vive  tttoSf  con/ux  optimej  vive  meos, 

Mr.  Gordon  was  « the  transcriber  of  the  Waverley  MSS.  for  the  press^  in 
which  capacity  he  displayed  every  quality  that  could  endear  an  amanuen- 
sis to  an  author;  and  when  the  disasters  of  1826  rend^^  it  unneoessazy 
for  Scott  to  have  his  MS.  copied,  he  exerted  himself  to  procure  employ- 
ment for  Gk>rdon  in  one  of  the  government  offices  in  London."  It  was  also 
for  Afr.  Gordon  that  Sir  Walter  wrote  **ReUgi(m9  JHseomnes  by  a  Lay- 
man,"  which  were  published  in  1828,  and  Inouirht  his  vonmr  fUend  250A— < 
Life  of  Scott,  Vol,  VIlpp.  98—107. 
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ei  my  horror,  when  I  returned  to  town,  to  find  that  an  article 
had  been  printed,  attacking  the  memory  of  Br.  Glennie,  of 
Dulwich— -a  man  with  whom  you  know  I  was  on  intimate  and 
kindly  terms  of  friendship.*  I  have  made  in  the  forthcoming 
number  a  fiill  and  distind;  explanation  <^  this  accident.     The 

vile  paper  was  sent  by  ,  whom  Dr.  Glennie  would  not 

allow  to  try  experiments  on  Lord  B— 's  foot,  when  Lord  B— 
was  Dr.  G.'s  pupil."    ... 

*'  This  has  been  the  dark  side  of  my  fortune  since  I  saw  you. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  I  should  say  that  the  agreeable  inci- 
dent of  the  month  has  been  meeting  with  a  most  interesting 
strange,  a  descendant  oi  Montezuma,  and  of  the  Incas  of  Peru ; 
a  chi^  bom  to  rule  over  100,000  native  Indians,  though  driven 
by  the  convulsions  of  South  America  to  live  in  London,  on  such 
returns  of  his  principality  as  his  brother  can  remit  to  him,  which 
is  about  £300  a-year.  Remember  that  large  estates  in  South 
America  may  be  able  to  yield  very  Httie  profit  in  England. 
WeU,  my  worthy  Peruvian-Chief  is  really  a  handsome  and  gen- 
tleman-like man  ;  and  his  wife,  if  she  had  good  teeth,  would  be 
really  a  lovely  Spanish  beauty.  You  must,  you  shall  meet 
them.  The  descendant  of  Montezuma  is  but  a  little  darker 
than  Mrs.  *  *  *  ^  but  remarkably  like  her.  He  is  author 
of  several  sensible  tracts  in  the  Spanish  language.  I  will  send 
you  one  of  them,  when  you  come  to  Sydenham.  He  speaks 
English  very  ill,  and  cannot  write  it  at  all,  nor  can  I  make  out 
his  Spanish  writing  much  better.  He  says  that  if  I  will  instruct 
him  in  the  literature  of  Kigland,  he  will  open  up  to  me  new 
sources  of  knowledge  respecting  America,  a  country,  he  says, 
which  has  been  badly  described.  He  is  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  Peruvian,  and  showed  me  a  Peruvian  hieroglyphic,  in 
which  are  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  Serpent. 

"  I  went  with  my  cousin  Gray  to  see  Windsor,  last  Sunday ; 
and  never  enjoyed  it  so  much  before.  We  went  to  the  chapel, 
and  attended  service  with  the  Royal  Couple ;  the  organ  and  the 
chanting  are  beyond  all  praise ;  and  really  such  a  glorious  pile 
of  building  nowhere  exista — I  mean  of  its  kind.  T.  0. ' 

♦  *  ♦  *  * 

The  close  of  this  year  was  attended  with  circumstances  which, 

♦  See  Vol  I,  Letters  from  Sydenham,  in  which  testimony  is  bom  to  the 
^nerons  fnendship  of  Dr.  Glenma  The  vezatiotis  incident  here  mention^ 
ed  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  his  reeigmng  the  EcGtoiflihip  of  l%e  New 
Manthi^.    See  next  page,  288. 
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for  a  time,  ienously  affected  hia  intei^ats,  Writhig  to  Miii 
Moore,  he  says : — "  Deoember  30.  You  may  have  heard  that  I 
have  given  up  the  '  New  Monthly,'  as  wdil  aa  the  Life  of  ^ 
Thomas  Lawrence — ^the  form^,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  continue  ^e  Editor,  without  interminable  scrapes,  togeihw 
with  a  law'-suit  now  and  then  I  Sir  Thomas's  biography  I  could 
not  finish,  because  Oolbum  would  insist  on  having  it  in  a  few 
months,  and  I  could  get  no  materials.  Havii^  &\m  oeased  to 
write  for  others,  I  have  retired  upon  my  own  resources,  and  am 
resolved  to  write  ftw^mys^'*  •  .  .  ^The  ab»txd<mment  c^' 
the  Magazine  was  a  proper  meastve^  and  I  am  now  really  glad 
of  it ;  but  an  inch  makes  a  great  odds  to  a  mtti's  nose-*^HUid  so 
does  £600  a  year  off  his  income.  I  have  had  vast  diffioulty  in 
getting  rid  of  my  house  and  finding  oomfortable  k><%ing8,  and 
it  was  cmly  last  night  I  got  into  th^.  T.  0.** 

«  *  «r  «r  «^ 

A  temporary  estrangement,  arising  out  of  a  well-known  ques^ 
tion,  in  which  Campbdl  and  his  friend,  Mr.  1*.  Moore,  took  op* 
posite  sides,  had  for  some  montha  interrupted  their  inteyrcoursef 
This  was  a  painfol  circumstance  to  both ;  and  in  a  noble  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Moore^  Campbell  thus  stepped  forward  to  heal 
tibe  breach: — 

''LoMBON,  Jan,  2, 18S1. 
"  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  sorry  for  the 
over- vehemence  of  manner  in  which  I  addres^  you  on  the  un- 
fortunate subject  which  divided  oUr  opinions^  "Witii  unaltered 
sentiments  on  the  question— though  it  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less to  re-argue  it — ^with  no  bias  from  others,  except  that  they 
may  know  my  r^ard  for  you— I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for 
having  forgotten,  in  the  warmth  of  my  zeal,  that,  even  in  a  just 
cause — and  a  just  one  I  still  consider  it — a  mild  tone  of  re- 
monstrance was  due  to  such  a  friend.  It  gave  me  a  pang  to  re- 
flect on  this  truth,  when  I  recollected  our  last  happy  meeting. 
With  a  delicacy  worthy  of  yourself  you  have  forborne  to  re- 
taliate on  the  subject  of  that  difference.  With  equal  generosity, 
you  will  give  me  the  hand  of  friendship  once  more ;  and  it  wUl 
be  no  apostasy  from  our  creed  and  feelings,  on  either  side,  to 
be,  as  before,  on  terms  of  sincere  cordiality. 

"  I  should  have  conveyed  to  you  my  regrets  on  this  subject 
long  ago ;  but,  though  ymt  would  not  have  misc(E>nfitrued  my 
motives  for  wishing  a  reconcilement,  the  misjudgi^  mi^mty 
of  the  world  would  have  imputed  them  to  my  fear  or  your  cas- 
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tigmtioii  in  the  fbrthooming  Tdiinie.  In  reaHlj,  I  bad  no  s«oh 
fear ;  not  from  imdervaliiing  your  polemic  poweis,  but  from  a 
coni^ksticHi  that  you  would  raUier  be  warned  by  my  warmth  of 
Banner,  than  led  to  copy  it  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  I 
si^uld  wait  for  the  appearance  o£  your  work ;  and  now  it  has 
come  out,  your  conduct  has  touched  me  a  thousmd  times  more 
than  eren  your  wit  could  hare  wounded  me. 

^  I  leave  to  your  sense  and  taste  to  make  whatever  use  of 
this  letter  you  may  ii^pk  most  proper ;  but,  if  I  may  hope  for 
that  happiness,  the  most  simple  token  of  my  being  restored  to 
your  regard,  would  be  for  you  to  come,  the  next  time  you  are 
m  town,  to  Hie  Literary  Union,  of  whidi  you  are  an  honorary 
Biember,  and  I  should  manage  to  have  a  select  company,  who 
would  be  but  too  proud  to  dine  with  so  honored  a  guest. 
Praising  you,  my  dear  Moore,  is  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle ; 
but  allow  me  to  trust  that  I  am  not  permanently  ali^^ated  from 
so  much  worth  and  genius ;  and  that  I  may  still  call  myself 
your  affectionate  friend^  T.  C." 

An  explanation  so  frankly  offered^  was  as  frankly  accepted ; 
and  to  this  pleasing  incident  l/ff.  Moore  has  delicately  alluded 
in  one  of  his  poems.* 

*  *  *  *  m 

The  following  letter,  on  a  topic — the  ruHng  passion  of  his 
life — and  addressed  to  a  most  intimate  and  sympathizmg  friend, 
speaks  in  a  language  tiirillingly  prophetic : — 

*  LcWBOK,  MareJi  11, 18S1. 
*'  I  h&ve  news  to  make  me  sad,  and  news  to  make  me 
savage.  My  poor  brother  Arehibaldf  is  dead  at  Richmond,  in 
Yirginia.  Warsaw  is  taken,  said  a  scene  of  butchery  and  hor- 
ror!  I  had  a  letter  from  the  place  itself,  dated  21st.  ult,  from 
one  of  tiie  Poles,  i^roving  of  what  I  told  him  the  Londoners 
meant  to  do, — namdy,  to  send  out  medals,  saying,  '  Men  of 
Poland,  the  hearts  of  Engtishmen  are  with  you !'    But  all  is 

*  ''Sodi  was  our  host;  and  t^o^  aiBoe  then, 

l^ght  doiids  have  riaen  'twizt  faini  and  eM) 
yrho  would  not  jB;ra;^  such  hand  again, 

Stretched  forth  again  in  amity  f 
VTho  can,  in  this  short  life,  afford 

To  let  such  mists  a  moment  stay, 
When  thus  one  finnk,  atonmg  word^ 
Like  sunshiny,  rndtts  them  all  away  f— Pokmb,  page  462. 
f  See  Sketdi  of  his  Life  in  introductory  Chapter,  Y<A*  I 
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now  over ;  and  a  brave  nation  is  thrust  a  second  time,  assasssn 
ated,  into  her  grave.  Mysterious  are  the  ways  of  heaven  I 
We  must  not  question  its  justice, — but  I  am  sick,  and  fevered 
with  indignation  at  Germany,  for  suffering  this  foolish  Emperor 
of  Austria ;  he  fears  letting  his  people  taste  a  little  freedom 
more  than  resigning  his  own  fr^om  to  Russia, — ^for  he  will 
soon  be  the  very  vassal  of  the  inhuman  Sclaves,  which  will  be 
worse  for  him  than  if  he  had  a  free  parliament  under  his  nose, 
— and  so  also  will  the  King  of  Prussia  be  henceforth  !  All 
continental  Europe,  I  distinctly  anticipate,  will  be  enslaved  by 
Russia !  France  and  Austria  will  worry  each  other  till  they  are 
exhausted ;  and  then  down  will  Russia  come  on  all  the  south  of 
Europe,  with  millions  and  millions,  and  give  law  and  the  knout 
both  to  Germany  and  France.'*  .  .  . 

"  To  turn  from  public  to  private  ^ef,  I  certainly  cannot  be 
so  much  affected  by  Archibald's  death,  as  if  we  had  not  been 
all  our  lifetime  divided  ;  yet  still  his  worth,  and  intellect,  and 
resemblance  in  placid  character  to  my  dear  &ther,  makes  me 
think  I  am  almost  obdurate  not  to  mourn  for  him  more  than  I 
do.  I  feel  most  the  difficulty  of  imparting  the  news  to  my 
poor  old  sisters,  who,  though  their  sensibilities  are  blunted  by 
age,  must  recollect  that  he  was  their  play-fellow  in  the  nursery, 
and  that  he  was  younger  than  they.  For  my  own  part,  I  care 
little  about  money;  but  for  the  sake  of  my  nephews  and 
nieces,  poor  things,  I  wish  it  were  something  considerable.  I 
shall  send  out  a  power  of  attorney  to  Richmond ;  for  as  to  my 
going  out  to  America,  in  person,  I  have  one  bond  to  England 
in  i/QUj  that  I  could  not  break,  if  you  bade  me.  I  feel,  besides, 
the  progress  of  hberal  opinions  in  England  riveting  my  native 
affections  I  God  knows,  in  as  fer  as  personal  sympathy  goes,  I 
regret  that  any  of  your  femily  are  sufferers  :  but  I  cannot  dis- 
guise that  the  only  antidote  I  have  to  the  gloom  of  my  mind, 
in  forecasting  what  may  be  the  fete  of  Europe,  is  the  consolation 
of  seeing  free  principles  rooting  themselves  in  England.  Ay, 
and  it  is  by  their  flourishing,  and  their  fruits  thatr— if  the  civil- 
ized world  can  be  saved — ^it  will  be  saved  by  England ! 

"  I  will  remain,  therefore ;  and  though  I  am  grieved  at  fo- 
reign events,  I  can  tell  you  sincerely,  my  dearest  M.,  that  I  am 
confident  the  affairs  of  the  country  will  go  on,  domestically, 
much  better  than  is  mostly  imagined — at  least  among  you 
Tories. — I  am  not  afraid  of  civil  war,  now  that  O'CJonnell  has 
been  put  down ;  and  I  am  sanguine  that  we  shall  get  well 
through  the  crisis. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  descanting  on  politics ;  but  out  of 
Hie  fulness  of  tiie  heart  the  mouth  speaketh ;  and  as  my  soul 
has  been  attached  to  the  cause  of  Poland,  from  youth  to  age,  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  my  grief  and  wrath  to  the  one 
he£^  in  all  the  world,  that  most  sympathizes  with  me. 

"  T.  C." 
*  *  *  *  ♦ 

Campbell  now  embarked  in  a  new  literary  speculation ;  and 
in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Arkwright,  he  writes : — 

London,  March  14. 
..."  You  may  turn  every  line  of  me  into  music,  if 
you  think  me  worth  tie  honor.  Would  to  Heaven  you  could 
turn  my  poor  self  into  a  pleasant  tune !  But  the  difficulty  would 
be  how  to  set  me.  I  am  too  graceless  jfbr  a  psalm  tune,  too 
dull  for  a  glee,  and  too  irregular  for  a  march.  ^  I  have  to  thank 
you,  however,  for  your  kind  letter,  putting  me  into  harmony 
with  mys^.  I  have  had  troubles  innumwable  of  late ;  and  to 
the  distraction  of  them  has  been  added  the  death  of  a  very  de* 
servedly  dear  brother  in  America — a  singularly  sagacious,  ac- 
complished, and  amiable  man. 

"  Yoar  kindness,  my  dear  madam,  in  renewing  your  hos- 
]Ntable  invitation,  affords' me  pleasure,  because  I^cannot  debar 
myself  of  the  hope  of  being  able  to  avail  myself  of  it.  But  I 
must  confidentially  tell  you,  that  the  difficulty  of  my  leaving 
London  is  very  great.  It  was  but  lately  that  I  formed  the  de- 
termined resolution  to  give  up  all  literary  labor,  save^br  myself^ 
and  to  adhere  to  writing  a  work  that  would  not  l»nd  me  to  liv- 
ing in  town,  or  any  where,  permanently.  I  therefore  gave  up 
the  *  New  Monthly,'  and  wished  never  more  to  embark  in  ano- 
ther periodical,  but  to  retire  on  my  own  resources,  and  to  live, 
as  my  wants  are  few,  without  the  drudgery  of  authorship.  But 
my  high  resolves  were  stopt  by  Mr.  Oolbum  lately  handing  me 
a  statement  of  my  account  by  which  I  am  enormously  in  his 
debt ;  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  embark — ^not  with  lum,  but 
with  a  new  publisher — ^in  another  editorial  speculation,  whidi 
will  not  certainly  always  confine  me  to  London,  but  will  make 
it  difficult  for  me,  at  present,  to  foresee  when  I  can  be  entirely 
master  of  my  time  and  movements.  Be  assured,  however,  that 
ihe  prospect  of  paying  you  a  visit  is  still  a  bright  and  pleasant 
thought  in  my  mind.  T.  C." 

After  the  life  of  daily  excitement,  which  he  had  latterly  b^n 
Vol.  «.— 11 
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forced  to  lead  in  the  Metropolis,  Cainpl)ell  longed  ardently  for 
relaxation  and  retirement  Various  localities  were  recomm^ed 
on  the-coast,  and  inland,  as  likely  to  meet  his  wishes.  At  length, 
after  a  month's  delay,  and  numerous  excursions  in  search  of  "  a 
quiet  domicile,"  he  fixed  upon  St  Leonards,  which,  in  the  end, 
^fully  reaUzed  his  expectations.  Among  the  first  letters  dated 
from  his  "marine  villa"*  is  the  following  to  his  sister,  fresh 
with  new  life  and  poetry : — 

•St.  liEOKABDS,  June  10,  1881. 

.  "My  health  is  quite  restored  since  I  came  to 
St.  Leonards,  by  its  balmy  sea  air,  and  still  more  by  its  charm- 
ing sodety.  Here  I  have,  next  door  but  one  to  me,  my  old 
friend  Miss  Bignell.  I  have  also— though  I  lament  to  say  i^ej 
will  soon  be  gone — ^your  charming  Milneses :  the  mother  is  a 
pattern  of  good  old  ladylike  respectability ;  and  the  three  daugh- 
ters are  all  so  differently  pleasing,  that  I  know  not  which  of 
them  I  like  best,  unless  I  were  to  say,  with  much  stuttering  and 

hesitation,  that  Caroline  is  my  favorite But  they  are 

altogether  sweet  people  ;  and  I  can  well  understand  how  they 
have  bound  your  attachment  to  them.  I  see  them  every  day, 
and  Miss  Jane  has  more  than  once  joined  the  bevy  of  &ir  maids, 
whom  I  regularly  lead  out  every  fine  evenii^  to  long  walks — 
two  or  three'  miles — along  the  clifi^  of  Hastings ;  Imtening  to 
the  nightingale — admiring  the  scenery — repeating  poetry — and 
picking  up  wild  fiowers  ;  myself  the  only  beau  of  Ae  paky,  old 
as  I  am,  hke  another  Apollo  with  his  Muses  I 

"  A  very  amiable  family — ^great  friends  of  the  Mikesea— of 
the  name  of  Percival,  are  of  our  parties.  T^ey  have  with  them 
an  uncommonly  interesting  woman — a  Miss  M  ;  whose 

*  intended,*  I  am  told,  was  a  friend  of  yours.  Alas  !  he  died 
suddenly  some  two  years  ago.     He  was  a  medical  man — ^young, 

but  promising  in  his  profession.     Miss  M- is  a  fine,  tall, 

Greek-looking  beauty  ;  melancholy  is  evidently  marked  in  her 
countenance  vary  deeply  ;  but  her  manners  have  great  amenity. 
I  should  not  forget  also  to  tell  you  of  the  Miss  D--iey8,  who  dfeen 
ask  for  you,  though  you  never  met  Their  society — and  they 
are  old  friends  unexpectedly  met  here — ^is  a  great  treasure.  They 
are  perfect  ladies — sensible,  social,  and  accomplished  musicians. 
They  are  also  particular  friends  of  the  M ^s ;  and  when  Mary 

*  One  of  the  row  of  small  houses,  on  the  left  hand,  oweAooldag  thft  8tt» 
and  commanding  from  its  parior  window  the  gl<»ious  objects  embodied  in 
lud  ^'LinetimtAe  View  from  St.  Leonafd'a,'' 
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joins  us,  we  ehsSi  have  a  drde  indeed*  Ah,  my  own  dearett 
sistOT,  it  wonld  be  complete  if  you  were  with  us  !        *        * 

*'  I  make  no  apology  for  telling  you  so  much  about  my  fe- 
male society ;  for  you  are  too  wise  not  to  know,  that  to  a  man 
situated  as  I  am,  respectable  and  refined  female  society  is  of 
great  consequence.  I  find  it  here  concentrated ;  it  keeps  me 
always  lively,  but  never  distracted.  It  leaves  me  the  entire  com- 
mand of  my  own  time — unlike  the  dinner-parties  in  London — 
and  accordingly  I  have  written  more  verses  since  I  came  to  St. 
Leonards,  than  I  have  written  for  many  years  within  the  same 
tim^  The  poem  on  the  Sea*  was  finished  in  eight  or  nine  days, 
and  I  shall  nave  another,  on  the  subject  of  Poland,  of  equal 
length,  finished  this  week.  For  your  amusement  I  send  you  a 
•ample  of  it."    .    .    , 

"  xesterdayl  had  a  long,  long  walk  with  nine  ladies — ^in- 
cluding Miss  Caroline  and  Miss  Jane  Milnes — to  Ffurhght,  where 
we  made  an  irruption  on  Dr.  Batty,  drank  tea  with  him,  and 
admired  the  glorious  scepery  from  his  house.  I  have  seldom 
enjoyed  a  country  excursion  more.  The  views  of  the  sea  were 
inspiring;  and  I  seemed  to  have  the  Muses  all  to  myself;  all 
the  way,  I  made  them  laugh  by  comparing  myself  to  Apollo  I 
;  •  •  .  I  have  not  yet  learnt  whether  Mrs.  Siddons  has  left 
me  materials  for  writing  her  life ;  but  if  she  has,  I  will — and 
must  write  it  The  cose  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence — ^for  I  promised  that  I  should,  if  she  left  me  me- 
morwida.  T.  C." 


After  a  short  visit  to  Lord  Dillon,  in  Oxfordshire,  Campbell 
returned  to  London,  where  his  warm  advocai^  of  the  Polish 
cause  was  attended  with  beneficial  results;  JEus  heart  was  in 
the  subject  of  Poland ;  he  could  neither  write,  nor  speak,  upon 
any  oth^  with  common  patience ;  and  if  a  word  was  dropt  in 
company  that  did  not  harmonize  with  his  feelii^,  he  was  very 
apt  to  consider  it  as  a  personal  offence.  His  enthusiasm  was  not 
cmly  strong  but  lasting ;  and,  judging  from  the  letters  before 
me,  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  over  to  the  cause  many  able 
and  liberal  supporters.  Of  the  Poet's  enthusiasm  I  have  just 
been  told  the  following  anecdote : — ^He  had  been  in  town,  as 
we  have  said,  speaking,  writing,  wrestlii^  in  behalf  of  Poland. 

♦  This  and  ihe  **  Lines  on  PolancT  appeared  in  the  Metropolitan  Maga- 
one.    See  Poems,  pages  289 — 248. 
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WLile  the  feverish  excitement  to  which  his  feelings  had  been 
worked  up,  was  still  fresh,  he  went  to  Sydenham,  and,  dining 
.with  his  friends,  drew  a  picture  of  the  calamities  of  Poland  and 
her  exiled  children.  All  were  much  struck  by  the  "  over-excite- 
ment" with  which  the  facts  were  laid  before  them.  During  the 
solemn  "  protest"  that  followed,  a  lady— evincing  her  sympathy 
by  a  familiar  but  expressive  phrase — said  in  an  earnest  but  sub- 
dued tone.  Poor  things  I*  This  was  a  "  coolness'**  tbe  cham- 
pion of  Poland  could  not  brook — "  Poor  things  I"  he  exclaimed 
— "  speak  of  the  Poles  as  poor  things  !  What  are  you  ? — ^a 
mite  r^  And  forgetting  himself,  he  was  carried  away  by  a  strong 
feehng  of  resentment.  In  a  moment  the  scene  had  fallen  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous :  but  what  excited  only  a  smile 
among  his  friends,  rendered  the  Poet  more  indignant.  He  did 
not  recover  his  equanimity  during  the  rest  of  the  evening ;  but 
next  day,  he  acknowledged  his  error  in  a  frank  and  characteris- 
tic letter : — 

"^  Maidbtome,  Jtdy  6,  ISSl. 
"  I  know  that  my  zeal  for  Poland  has  put  me  half  madw 
But  could  you  believe  that,  in  dedaiming  on  the  subject,  I 
deliberately  intended  to  offend  one  endeared  to  me  by  so  many 
rooted  recollections  ?  No,  my  dear  friend,  you  misunderstood 
me.  You  should  not  take  my  words  by  the  letter — ^I  am  of- 
fended with  my  country  for  its  tameness  at  this  crisis.  But 
when  I  said  you,  my  dear  F — ^,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  I 
could  not  mean  you.  I  grant  you,  and  most  painfully  sensible 
I  am,  that  it  was  unlike  myseli^  and  unworthy  of  my  cause,  to 
inflict  my  harsh  and  misanthropic  humor  on  her,  who  has  all 
claims  on  my  gentlest  respect.  But  intention  is  everything.  I 
thought  you  knew  me  enough  to  smile  at  my  over-excitement. 
You  must  forgive  me — ^not  instantly,  perhaps.  I  don't  deserve 
instantaneous  pardon.  But  my  heart  is  so  fisdthfuUy  full  of  old 
regard  for  you,  that  I  must  not  lose  you  for  a  slight  fault. 

*^  Turner,  the  painter,  has  promised  to  illustrate,  with  his 
powerful  pencil,  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.'  I  came  to  this  plaee 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  price  of  paper  for  a  new  and  splendid 
edition  like  Rogers' '  Italy,'  at  one  of  the  paper-mills.    If  the 

*  The  exprefision  perhaps  was  not  forgotten  when  he  wrote : — 
"  Poles  I  with  what  indignation  I  endure 
The  half-piling  servile  mouths  that  call  ye  poor ! 
Poor  I    Is  It  fiigland  mocks  yon  with  her  grief?"  <tc 

PoEMB,  page  248. 
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day  bad  iu>t  been  so  torDseotiBgly  bot^  I  sbould  bave  wiidbted 
you  witb  me,  to  sbare  tbe  amusement  of  Beeiog  paper  manu&c- 
tured*  Wby,  tbe  prdbess  is  a  vast  deal  simpler  tban  tbat  of 
making  poetry — tbe  simj^ieity  of  it  charmed  me.     .    .    •" 

**  I  bave  been  exceedingly  pleased  witb  Kent.  Tbe  art  of 
agriculture  bere  is  in  muctk  bigber  perfection  tban  in  any  part 
of  E^land  tbat  I  bave  seen.  A  fsurmer  on  wbom  I  called  tbis 
morning,  pointed  out  to  me  a  field  wbere  be  assured  me  tbat 
eleven  quarters  of  oats  bad  been  reaped  in  one  year  on  several 
acres.  V  This  fstct  ought  to  be  published.  Raise  me  but  eighty- 
eight  bushels  an  acre  of  oats  in  England,  and  England  would  be 
a  paradise.  Tbe  field-flowers  already  begin  to  be  very  rich  on 
the  road  sides,  almost  nvalling  Hastings.  What  I  particularly 
admire  in  Kent  is  the  economy  as  to  ground.  Every  inch  of 
ground  is  used ;  tbe  hedges  are  trimmed  and  set,  without  vile 
useless  ditches,  and  wantages  on  each  side  of  them,  as  in  Oxford- 
shire. Tbe  Medway,  the  hop  grounds,  and  orchards,  are  quite 
inspiring. 

"  Disappointed  in  bearing  that  the  paper-maker  with  whom  I 
wished  to  contract  was  in  London,  but  being  determined  not  to 
lose  a  ichance  of  seeing  the  paper  mills,  I  went  out  at  random, 
and  called  at  tbe  house  of  one  of  tbe  proprietors.  He,  too,  was 
unluckily  absent.  I  called  for  bis  deputy  or  gentlencian  foreman, 
and  introduced  myself  by  saying,  *  Sir,  I  am  a  paper  stainer,  and 
sbould  be  glad  to  talk  to  you  about  tbe  price  of  paper.'  He 
took  off  bis  spectacles — ^flew  to  me — ^bowed  to  me — showed  me 
all  the  manu^tory,  and  my  triumph  was  undiminished,  until  a 
man  with  a  paper  cap  came  and  said  to  me,  '  Sur,  we  sbould  be 
happy  to  drink  your  health  V  My  spirits  fell  then  balf-a-crown 
lower ;  but  lower  still,  when  I  undeceived  the  man  of  spectades 
himself^  and  told  him  that  I  stained  paper  only  with  Author's 
ink  1  He  became  from  tbat  moment  intensely  disdainful  of  me. 
— ^I  set  out  for  Hastings  to-morrow.  T.  C' 

"  St.  Leonabds,  Juir/  T,  1881. 
" .  ,  .  I  have  so  much  pleasure  in  seeing  your  band- 
writing — as  it  assures  me  of  your  being  in  more  or  less  tolerable 
health — that  I  sbould  almost  not  wish  tbe  risk  of  delay  by  your 
letter  passing  through  bis  (tbe  Lord  Advocate's)  bands ;  and 
when  I  begin  grudging  postage  to  bear  from  you,  I  shall  be  in 
the  last  stage  of  either  beggary  or  avarice !  from  both  of  which 
evils,,  tbe  Blessed  Providence,  who  has  showered  so  many  mer- 
des  on  my  bead,  T  trust,  will  all  my  life  protect  me.    And  I 
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really  request  it  as  a  fevor,  that  when  you  find  writing  a  sup- 
portable eflfort,  you  will  not  trouble  your  head  about  a  frank  to 
your  *rich  and  flourishing  brother  V  Yes,  my  dearest  Mary,  I 
am  rich,  when  I  compare  myself  with  many  men  apparently 
wealthier.  My  wants  are  very  few ;  and  the  absence  of  that 
most  dreadful  of  all  trials,  anxiety  about  a  family,  gives  fidl 
scope  to  all  my  menial  powers*  I  am  comparatively  easy  re- 
specting Thomas — ^poor  dear  boy — ^he  is  not  nearer  afiy  appear 
ance  of  recovery,  but  he  is  in  kind  and  careful  hands. 

"  I  spent  a  day  at  Sydenham  last  week,  and  saw  *  *  fre- 

?uently  in  town. — M.  says  I  am  mad  on  tiie  subject  of  the  Poles ! 
shall  only  mention,  however,  that  I  have  had  a  letter  frc»n 
their  London  envoy,  the  son  of  NapolecHi,  thanking  me  for  my 
contribution  of  100^.  to  the  Hospital  of  Warsaw.  An  English 
gentieman  from  Poland,  who  is  with  the  Count,  says,  that  my 
letter  which  accompanied  the  contribution  has  been  fithograph^ 
and  circulated  in  Poland,  and  tiie  original  sent,  by  het  own  re- 
quest, to  the  Dowager  Princess  Czartoryski,  mother  of  the  ]Wnce 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Poland. 

"  My  efforts  will  not  stop  hwe.  I  have  associated  a  Polish 
Committee  in  London,  and  we  may  get  something  done  for  the 
gallant  sufferers,  the  moment  this  agitation  about  Reform  begins 
to  be  allayed.  My  mite  I  should  be  ashuned  to  mention,  ex- 
cepting to  one  who  shares  in  all  my  sentiments  of  joys  and 
sorrows.  The  only  relief  to  which  my  soul  can  fly,  when  I  think 
of  those  noble  jnaactyrs,  is  the  consciousness  that  I  have  given 
them  all  the  httle  aid  in  my  power.  I  am  about  to  re-publish 
the  lines  on  Poland,  and  the  lines  on  the  Sea,  in  a  littie  broehttre; 
and  I  expect,  by  selling  them  at  a  couple  of  shillings,  I  shall  be 
able  to  raise  60^.  more.  I  look  farther  to  getting  40/.  by  an 
American  legacy,*  and  that  too  shall  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
wounded  Pdes. 

"  In  London,  I  saw  Miss  Siddons,  who  gave  me  an  addrei® 
written  to  me  on  her  mother's  memorandum  book,  almost  with 
her  dying  hand,  enjoining  my  affection  to  undertake  the  task  of 
her  Biography.    ...  T.  C." 

*  *  *  *  % 

"  You  will  wonder  what  took  me  to  Oxfordshire.  My  friend 
Lord  Dillon  had  been  in  London,  and,  as  he  thought,  on  fcis 
death-bed.     He  sent  to  St.  Leonards  for  me.     I  could  not  go 

*  ™8  lega^  fell  very  fiur  ghort  of  the  amoant  expected    See  inirodoc- 
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to  town  wkhont  intolerable  ificonyenienee  at  that  time^  tmk 
as  lie  was  to  be  removed  to  bis  eeat  at  Ditohley,  near  BlenlMom^ 
I  thougbt  be  could  not  be  absolutely  on  the  point  of  death — 
but  I  promised  as  soon  as  I  oould  leave  St.  Leonards  and  get 
out  the  July  Number  of  the  '  Metropolitan^'  to  go  and  see  him 
at  his  country  seat  I  accordingly  reached  it  last  Saturday 
night,  spent  Sunday  with  him,  and  returned  to  town  on  ^nday. 
I  scolded  the  worthy  Lc»rd  for  not  being  at  the  point  of  danger^ 
as  I  had  come  expressly  on  that  understanding,  and  here  was  a 
man  able  to  sit  up  and  hold  long  arguments  with  me  !  To  be 
serious^  however,  I  found  he  had  got  a  dreadful  shake  from  a 
&ease  of  the  heart — He  and  Lady  Dillon  were  very  attentive 
to  me,  on  a  certain  melancholy  occasion,  and  came  c^n  to  see 
poor  Matilda. 

"After  that  event.  Lord  Dillon  asked  me  to  spend  some 
weeks  at  Ditchley.  He  called  twice  to  repeat  the  same  ques- 
tion— ^  My  dear  Campbell,  are  you  sure  you  can  put  up  with 
plain  fare  V  *  Oh  yes,  the  very  plainest.'  '  Because,'  quoth  my 
Lord,  '  we  live  in  such  a  miserable  style,  that  unless  you  can 

Fut  up  with  the  most  common  fare,  I  won't  ask  you  to  see  us.' 
went  accordingly,  prepared  to  find  them  in  a  mud-oottage, 
and  to  have  notMng  to  eat  but  sprats  and  potatoes.  On  leaving 
the  coach,  I  gave  my  luggage  to  a  mal),  who  was  to  carry  it 
for  a  shilling  to  the  house,  where  I  expected  to  find  my  noble 
friend ;  when,  to  my  dismay  and  shame,  at  trudging  with  a 
porter  behind  me,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  on  a  mansion,  second 
only  to  Blenheim  in  magnificence.  I  verily  believe  the  servants 
Woidd  not  have  let  me  in  with  my  sorry  equipage ;  but  Lord 
D.  came  out  and  handed  me  into  a  hall  with  gilded  cornices,  pil- 
lars, pictures,  and  statues.  The  fare  was  of  course  something  bet- 
ter than  potatoes  !  This,  you  will  observe,  was  on  my  visit  two 
years  ago.  Much  did  I  make  Lady  D.  laugh  with  describing 
the  '  hard  fere  and  poor  accommodations,'  which  Lord  Dillon 
had  made  me  anticipate ! 

"  On  this  occasion,  I  had  an  agreeable  disappwntment  of  ano- 
ther kind,  in  finding  my  brother  poet  among  the  Peers,  not  quite  in 
a  dying  state.  He  has  some  darling  cWldren— one  that  was 
twelve,  when  we  got  first  acquainted — a  Greek  model  of  beauty, 
who  used  to  bring  me  an  apple  every  morning,  that  Adam  him- 
self even  after  his  experience,  could  not  have  refused.  She  is 
now  not  quite  so  frank  in  her  attentions,  but  still  very  feirly  at- 
tentive to  her  old  friend.  Her  little  sister,  six  years  old,  made 
me  very  much  in  love.     I  wish  I  were  a  painter ;  for  words  can- 
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ii,at  describe  tiiat  cliild's  loneliness.  It  is  not  r^^ular,  but  it 
^ould  make  an  enchanting  picture. 

*  *  *^  ♦  * 

"  On  my  return  to  St.  Leonards  I  find  Ae  worthy  MliMs 
gone  from  hence,  but  I  trust  to  their  coming  back.  The  sea  is 
looking  so  beautiful  beneath  my  windows.*  This  place  is  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  and  the  air  so  balmy,  that  unless  I  had  made 
a  vow  never  more  to  make  myself  unworthy  of  the^  blessings  I 
enjoy,  by  repining  that  I  have  not  more,  I  should  indulge  in  re- 
gret that  I  have  not  my  two  *  *  beside  me.  But  it  is  unwise 
and  irreligious  to  forget  the  blessings  we  have,  in  our  wii^es  fiwr 
those  which  we  have  not  I  And  so,  my  dearest  sister,  with 
thanks  to  the  Divine  Providence  that  still  allows  me  the  plea- 
sure of  communicating  the  thoughts  and  inmost  feelings  of  my 
heart  to  you,  and  praying  that  He  may  long  spare  you,  I  re- 
main your  affectionate  brother,  T.  C." 

"London,  Jtdy  81, 1881. 

" Cochrane's  party  went  off  exceedingly  well. 

We  had  Polish  melodies  by  Wade — ^good  music  and  bad  words. 
The  Polish  people  were  there.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  men,  on 
*  the  giddiest  brink  of  danger,'  so  much  at  ease  in  their  behavior. 
In  their  hearts  they  must  be  fai  otherwise ;  but  they  demean 
themselves  with  exemplary  fortitude.  Count  Jelski,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Poland,  who  is  here  on  a  mission  for  a 
loan,  has  conjured  me  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
London. 

"  The  envoy  showed  me  a  column  of  matter  inserted  in  every 
Polish  newspaper,  that  touched  me  deeply,  or  rather  with  deep 
melancholy.  The  Poles  call  me  the  stanchest  friend  they  have 
in  England.  In  large  characters  it  is  printed — '  The  gratitude 
of  our  nation  is  due  to  Campbell.'  .  .  .  They  think,  dear  souls, 
that  if  I  were  to  speak  publicly  to  the  English,  I  could  influence 
the  proceedings  of  the  English  government.  What  simplicity  I 
They  conclude  by  comparing  me  with  Byron  ;  and  by  a  declara- 
tion, that,  if  ever  they  be  free,  I  shall  experience  their  gratitude. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  prevented  W from  translating 

the  whole  of  the  extract,  from  the  Warsaw  States  Gazette.f 

* "Potent  Seal 

How  placidly  thy  moist  lips  speak  even  now 
Along  yon  sparkling  shingles.* — Poems,  page  29a 
t  See  Appendix. 
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For  to  read  it,  you  wonld  smile  at  the  exaggerated  importance 
the  Poles  attach  to  me  !  I  have  only  twice  in  the  course  of  my 
existence  had  experience  of  human  gratitude,  and  this  of  the 
Poles  is  one.  The  preparations  for  &e  defence  of  Warsaw  go 
tm  spiritedly.  The  Polish  spirit  is  not  yet  bowed — ^it  may  have 
been  shatt^ed,  but  never  has  it  been  bent !  T.  G." 

«  «  *  *  4t 

On  his  return  to  St.  Leonards,  he  writes  : — "  Auff.  6. — ^I  was 
overcome  with  the  heat  and  noise  of  London — so  imlike  this 
pleasant  sea-side  !  Seldom  have  I  spent  a  more  fatiguing  fort- 
night in  town.  My  mind  was  inexpressibly  agitated  by  the 
cause  of  Poland.  All  the  Polish  gentlemen  were  urgent  with 
me  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Londoners,  and  take  the  chair,  as 
they  thought  I  had  the  character  of  a  fiiend  to  Poland,  ob- 
noxious to  no  political  party.  I  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
The  Polish  newspapers  have  exaggerated  my  importance  in  my 
own  country,  and  I  recommended  the  Envoy  to  ask  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  to  call  a  meeting.  He  has  declined  doing  so.  But 
France  is  about  to  take  up  the  cause — thanks  be  to  God  I  The 
news  makes  me  twenty  years  younger." 

"The  subject  of  the  following  lines,"  he  adds,  "which  will 
appear  in  the  '  Me^opolitan'  for  September,  is  a  spot  of  groimd 
not  fer  from  the  Castle  of  Hastings,  on  which  I  have  ascertained, 
by  a  comparison  of  histories,  the  camp  of  "William  the  Con- 
queror must  have  been  placed,  the  evening  before  he  defeated 
Harold  :*— 

^^  Aug,  11th, — ^I  send  you  the  Polish  Minister's  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  the  page  of  a  pamphlet  pubhshed  at  War- 
saw. .  .  .  Keep  our  Polish  letter  as  the  apple  of  your  eye.f 

T.  C." 

Desirous  of  "  going  farther  into  the  femily  history  of  the 

♦  **  In  the  deep  blue  of  eve, 

Ere  the  stars  had  appeared,  one  by  ooe. 
Or  the  lark  took  his  leave 

Of  the  skies,  and  the  sweet  setting  sun — 
I  climbed  to  yon  heights, 

Where  the  Norman  encamped  him  of  old, 
With  his  bowmen  and  knighte, 
And  his  banner  all  bunushed  with  gold,^  <&c. 

PoEUS,  page  245. 

f  Further  reference  to  these  documents  will  be  found  in  the  Af^ndiz. 
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Siddons,"*  than  his  predecessors  bad  done,  he  writes  to  Mrs. 
Arkwright : — 

"  Aug.  l^th. — ^I  think  you  must  be  aUe  to  gtdde  me  to  some 
traditions,  or  to  the  sources  where  I  may  apply  for  theoi.  Hen- 
ry Siddons,  many  years  ago — in  Edinburgh,  I  think — ^informed 
me  that  the  names  Kemble  and  Campbell  were  originally  the 
same.  I  wish  it  may  prove  so ;  for,  though  we  boast  of  having 
come  over  with  the  Conqueror,  I  should  be  prouder  to  be  allied 
to  you,  than  to  the  Normans  themselves.  What  part  of  the 
country  do  you  think  the  original  sojourn  of  the  Kemble  name  f 
Is  it  not  Wales !  I  think  it  was  Henry  Siddons  also  told  me 
that  a  proverb  in  the  country  still  preserved  the  recollection  of 
one  of  your  ancestors,  who  died  a  martyr  to  his  religion — ^in 
those  days  when  Protestants  and  Catholics  vied  in  Christian 
charity !  Before  he  went  to  the  scaffold,  he  called  for  a  pipe  of 
tobacco — and  smoked  it — and  a  last  pipe  long  used  to  be  called 
•Kemble'sPipe.* 

"  I  have  written  to  Mr.  C.  Kemble  in  London,  and  I  trust  he 
will  afford  me  some  help  on  this  point,  which  is  the  threshold 
of  my  Biography.  I  confide  also  in  your  kindly  giving  me  any 
information  in  your  power.  T.  C* 

"  Aug,  24th, — ^We  have  a  walk  on  the  beach  five  hundred 
jrards  long — and  there,  every  evening,  ^ilst  the  band  of  music 
IS  playing  (in  compliment  to  your  unworthy  brother,)  'The 
CampbelE  are  coming,'  *  The  Mariners  of  Bagland,'  and  *  The 
Exile  of  Erin,' — ^I  meet  a  great  number  of  pleasant  acquaint- 
ances. They  know  my  aversion  to  dinner  parties ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  only  parties  I  join  are  those  for  the  evening-r«fter  the 
music  and  the  promenade  are  over. 

*  To  a  private  friend  he  writes :—" -4ttgrurt  2d.  Mr.  Place,  senior,  of 
Charing  Cioss,  has  behaved  to  me  in  a  manner  that  exceeds  aU  praise.  He 
had  told  me,  in  a  vague  way,  that  he  had  collected  some  cunoos  matter 
relative  to  our  stage.  I  thought  it  might  be  of  use  to  me  for  the  Siddons 
Life — so  I  asked  mm  for  the  use  of  it — ofiering  to  give  him  any  security 
for  the  return  of  his  MS.,  and  &ir  remuneration.  He  immediately  pro- 
duced a  bundle  of  MSS.,  tibe  size  of  a  quartern  loaf— read  me  some  ad- 
mirable extracts — ^and,  putting  the  whole  into  my  hand,  .without  a  mem- 
orandum or  inventory,  said — *  Do  what  you  like  with  the  JilSS.  I  know 
vou  too  well  to  be  a  good  feUow,  to  take  receipts  or  memorandums.'  And 
he  further  added — *  I  will  give  you  the  loan  of  all,  or  any  of  the  bodci 
from  which  I  extracted  my  informatioa' — ^T.  C."  This  testuncmy  is  due 
to  an  old  and  fcdthful  ally,  whose  advice  and  cooperation  were  much  valued 
hyOampbeE 
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•^looHldtireyouout  for  hours  with  describing  the  good, 
amiable  folks  with  whom  I  take  my  evening  waft — enjc^ing 
society,  air,  and  exerdse,  at  the  same  time.  The  charm  of  the 
parties  is,  ^at  the  fimulies  bring  their  children  with  them ;  and 
as  I  dote  npon  chilc^n,  I  share  a  thousand  loves  among  them. 
There  is  my  townsman,  Mr.  Buchanan,  with  his  elegant  little 
wife,  and  three  great  little  charmers ;  then  a  married  beauty, 
Mrs.  Grahame,  who  has  a  plot  upon  me  to  write  a  poem*  upon 
her  boy,  three  years  old.  Oh,  such  a  boy !  But  in  tJie  way  of 
writing  lines  on  lovely  children,  I  am  engaged  three  deep,  and 
dare  not  promise.  But,  if  I  could  send  you  a  picture  of  that 
eherub !  he  beats  all  the  statues  and  all  the  paintings  of  the 
world  to  nothing ;  and  when  he  meets  me  in  the  walk,  he  comes 
up  and  thumps  me  in  all  the  triumphant  consciousness  that  I 
am  a  slave  to  his  beauty. 

'^  Among  the  ladies  tiliat  I  flirted  with  on  the  promenade^ 
there  is  one  between  five  and  six,  who  accepted  my  attentions 
so  cordially,  that  I  went  up  and  took  her  by  the  hand.  I  made 
H  sort  of  obeisance  to  the  £Eunily  she  was  with,  and  bv  degrees 
we  contracted  acquaintance.  The  mother,  a  most  lady-looking 
and  interesting  person,  said — *This  is  very  singular — I  have 
been  wishing  t^ese  thirty  years  to  be  acquainted  with  you.  At 
that  distance  of  time,'  she  continued,  *  I  was  a  girl  of  fifteen,  at 
Edinbmrgh.  I  heard  <>€  you  among  the  Stewarts,  and  Grego- 
ries,  and  Alisons ;  but  we  never  met,  for  I  was  not  then  out. 
I  am  a  Russian  by  birth ;  but  I  h<^  that  won't  prejudice  you 
against  me,  for  I  meh.  well  to  the  Poles.'     *       *       ♦       ♦ 

"  OtL  better  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  C ,  she  let  me  know 

a  trait  in  their  domestic  history  that  seems  to  carry  romance 

*  Among  the  Mi^ce  eanorce  addresfied  to  his  in&nt  fiivorites,  about  this 
time,  WB8  £e  foUowmg : — 
«T0   THE  INFANT  SON  OF  MY  PEAE  FRIENDS,  MR.  AND 

MRa  a w 

*"  Sweet  bod  of  life!  tfaj  future  doom 
Is  presoit  to  my  eyed, 
And  joyously  I  see  tnee  bloom 

In  Fortune's  fairest  skies. 
One  day  that  breast,  scarce  conscious  now, 

Shall  bum  with  patdet  fiame ; 
And,  fraught  with  love,  that  litde  brow 

Shall  wear  the  wreath  of  Fame. 
When  I  am  dead,  dear  boy  1  thoult  take 

These  lines  to  thy  r^ara — 
Impnnt  them  on  thy  heart,  and  make 
A  Prop^  of  the  Bard!  T.O." 
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into  private  life  : — ^A  boy  who  called  her  mamma,  and  who  I 
thought  resembled  her,  struck  me  by  his  gentle  manners — ^his 
elegance — ^his  appearance  of  pride,  and  sensibility*  When  I 
comphmented  her  on  the  person  who,  I  thought,  was  her  eldest 
son,  she  undeceived  me.    He  was  a  foundling,  whom  they  picked 

up  on Heath,  when  he  was  two  years  old.     His  beauty 

and  innocence  endeared  him  to  them,  so  that  they  brought  him 
up  as  their  own  child ;  and  he  passed  for  their  eldest  son  till 
lately,  when  it  was  necessary  from  circumstances,  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  dear  boy  himself.    He  has  been  melancholy,  fitful, 

and  almost  unmanageable  ever  since.    Mrs.  C has  taken 

my  promise  that  I  will  obtain  confidence  of  the  boy,  ands  use 
my  influence  over  him  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  mind.  .'' 
^  I  am  afraid,  my  dearest  sister,  that  I  have  worn  you  out 
with  my  long  gossiping ;  but  as  I  have  not  great  things  to  tell 
you,  you  must  put  up  with  small  things.  God  bless  you  I  If 
vou  would  pluck  up  health  and  spirits,  and  be  well,  I  should 
have  nothing  in  this  world  to  annoy  me,  beyond  a  little  black 
kitten,  that  is  biting  and  tearing  my  papers,  and  cuffing  them 
about  as  arrogantly  as  if  she  were  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  ! 

'*  T.  C." 
%  %  %  %  ^t 

Writing  from  town  to  Dr.  Madden,  August  28,  he  says,  "  I 
dinned  with  *  Cambyses,'  as  I  ub^  to  call  him.  We  had  a  par- 
ty of  male  creatures — ^Whigs  and  Tories — and  were  in  all  six- 
teen. I  abstained  from  saying  a  word  about  politics,  till  he 
began  by  attacking  me  about  Uie  Polish  association ;  whereup- 
on, as  he  had  broken  the  ice,  I  thought  it  no  harm  to  tell  him 
plainly  my  nund  about  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
administration.  And,  although  I  had  fifteen  to  one — ^that  is, 
the  whole  company  against  me,  yet,  as  "V^innifrid  Jenkins  says, 
*  I  fit  with  them  all  round,'  and  laid  in  some  particularly  hard 
blows  at  my  friend  H .'*         ***** 

"  StfpU  22£?.* — \  have  occasion  for  all  my  philosophy — and 
the  practical  part  of  philosophy  is  resignation.  I  am  resigned 
to  fate.  The  gallant  Poles  have  at  least  their  feme  I  My  moan- 
ings  about  them  can  do  no  good — so  I  struggle  against  despon- 
dency, or  rather  try  not  to  uiink  of  them.  For  the  present  all 
is  up  with  them.  But  the  scene  is  not  closed.  There  may  yet 
be  a  day  of  retribution  for  their  oppressors  o;i  this  side  of  time^ 
— and  nearer  than  may  be  generally  suspected  ! 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  to  hia  sister,  Miss  Campbell,  Edinbmigfh." 
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*^  I  find  St.  Leonardi  still,  on  the  whole,  agree  j»retty  wdl 
with  my  health, — though  the  highly  bracing  effect  of  the  sea- 
air  has  gone  with  its  novelty ;  and  liere  is  something  either  in 
its  saline  particles,  or  in  the  glaring  light  of  the  place,  that  af- 
fects my  eyes  most  disagreeably.  The  old  gentleman,  the 
Ocean,  too,  as  if  he  meant  to  do  honor  to  the  greatest  poet 
of  St  Leonards, — ^and  one  who  has  bepridsed*  him  so  lustily, 
— thunders  beneath  my  windows  in  his  equinoctial  high  spirits, 
so  loudly,  as  almost  to  disconcert  me.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I 
cannot  unsay  what  I  have  said — ^I  can  make  no  reproach  or  ob- 
jection, now,  to  the  old  gentleman — or  he  would  expose  me  te 
inconsistency,  and  call  me  as  fluctuating  as  himself!  I  tell  yon 
my  distress  only  in  confidence.  The  society  also— though  tiie 
sea  is  not  accountable  for  otJber& — ^is  too  changeable.  The  disa- 
greeable gentry  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  most  permanent ; 
and  the  agreeabhs — almost  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  know  the 
value  of  tiieir  society — ^like  *  riches,  take  imto  themselves  wings 
and  flee  away.'  I  experience  this  mutability  of  the  place  very 
much  in  a  little  literary  society  which  I  have  formed,  and 
which  is  called  The  Monks  of  SU  Leonards^  and  of  which  I 
am  the  venerable  Abbot !  All  our  best  cowls  are  going  away 
— and  very  dull  ones  remaining  in  their  stead.  The  monastery, 
however,  is  still  to  be  kept  up. 

"  I  have  told  you  the  news  from  Poland !  You  may  easily 
imagine  that  it  is  not  without  a  strong  effort  I  can  rally  my 
spirits  under  this  flooring  blow.  I  was  obliged  to  put  off  a 
meeting  of  ^  the  Monks '  tiie  day  of  the  fatal  tidings.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  at  this  period — like  a  gift  from  Providei|ce — 
to  have  formed  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Pond,  the  Astronomer  Eoyal,  who  is  here  with  his  ac- 
complished and  amiable  wife.  The  philosopher  seexos  really  to 
like  the  poet — ^so^does  the  philosopher's  wife;  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  love  lost.     I  have  spent  every  evening  with  them 

*  lines  OD  the  View  from  Si  Leonards.    Poiems,  page  298. 
**  Hail  to  thy  face  and  odors,  glorious  Sea ! 
Twere  thanklessBess  in  me  to  bless  tibee  noV 
****♦♦ 
Here  Mom  and  Eve  with  blushing  thanks  receive 
Their  freshening  dews,  gay  fluttering  breezes  cool 
Their  wings  to  fen  the  hrow  of  fever'd  dimes, 
And  here  the  Spring  dips  down,  her  emerM  urn 
For  showers  to  glad  the  earth" — Poems,  page  293. 

These  **  lines**  were  latter)^  considered  by  the  author  as  his  best 
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ftkice  tlieir  arriTdl  in  Hastings.  Thej  bave  brought  a  oonsideiti- 
bly  magnifying  telescope  with  them,  through  which  we  look  at 
ti^e  planets ;  and  Mr.  Pond's  remarks  make  this  amusement  very 
interesting.  I  had  lately  been  dabbling  in  the  astronomical  relics 
<rf  the  Greek  Alexandrian  school,  and  had  the  idea  of  embody- 
ing my  notes  on  ancient  geography  into  a  regular  history,  when 
this  *  Jjfe  of  Mrs.  Siddons'  suspended  my  attention.  But  I  have 
of  late  been  so  interested  in  the  subject,  that  I  revised  my 
mathematics,  the  better  to  understimd  the  histories  of  andent 
science  given  by  Ideler  and  Delambre.  Mr.  Pond's  conversation 
has  been,  therefore,  es^erly  sought  by  me, — and  he  is  most  affa- 
bly communicative. 

"  We  have  just  been  gazing  on  Jupiter  and  his  naoons,  through 
a  glass  that  makes  Jove  appear  as  large  as  the  sun's  disk,  and 
his  satellites  like  ordinary  stars !  The  moon  appears  through  it 
as  large  as  a  churdi.  "Hk  opinion  of  her  ladyshif)  is,  that  she 
is  not  inhabited — there  being  no  atmosphere — ^and  the  whole  re- 
gion, probably,  only  ice  and  snow.  Strange  enough  that  a  body, 
which  creates  such  lively  crotchets  in  so  many  human  brains, 
should  itself  be  cold  and  lifeless  !  Mrs.  Pond — and  her  opinion 
is  always  worth  hearing — ^thinks  it  diffuses  positive  cold  ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  have  sometimes  thought  the  night  cold^  for  moon- 
shine. This  is  tiie  second  time  that  I  have  spent  many  delight- 
ful hours  with  a  great  astronomer.* 

"  Mrs.  Pond  is  among  the  most  agreeable  and  enlightened 
women  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  now  many  and  many  a  day  since 
I  first  saw  her,  when  she  was  walking — shortly  after  their  mar- 
riage— a  young,  fair,  graceful  woman,  arm  and  arm  with  her 
very  plain  and  elderly  husband.  She  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
M.  There  was  an  epigram  in  the  newspaper  about  them.  Mr. 
Pond  had  published  some  remarks  on  the  planet  *  Venus,' — and 
the  wit  leked  him,  *  Why  he  troubled  himself  about  Venus  in 
the  skies,  when  he  had  got  Venus  beside  him  on  earth  f '  She 
is  now  no  Venus — ^but  winningly,  unaffectedly  courteous  in  her 
manners, — deep  read  in  both  science  and  literature,  and  yet  as 
humble  as  a  modest  child.  I  really  love  this  worthy  pair ;  and 
it  grieves  me  that  this  is,  probably,  the  last  day  I  may  ever  en- 
joy their  sodety,  for  any  definite  time.  .  .  . 

"  I  had  a  hundred  things  more  to  say — ^but  I  have  yet  to  pack 
up  and  prepare  for  my  journey  to  town.  ...  So  Gk>d  bless 
you,  my  dearest  sister.  T.  C* 

♦  See  Vol  I,  Herachel 
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CHAPTER  !• 

DKUT8HIRB.-flT.  LBONASOeL 

F&OM  the  pressing  cares  to  whieh  his  letters  of  this  dAte  bear 
tesiimon J,  Campbell  found  a  short  respite  among  his  friends  in 
Derbjshtfe.  On  the  eve  of  starting,  he  tells  Mrs*  Arkwright — 
'^  I  am  resolved  at  last  to  giye  myself  the  long-prconised  plea^ 
sure  of  paying  yon  a  visit.  I  purpose  setting  off  on  Saturday 
— ^I  ought  to  say,  if  it  be  oonvenient  to  receive  me ;  but  I  waive 
this  ceremony,  because  I  scarcely  anticipate  that  it  will  be 
inconvenient.  Accidental  indisposition — a  common  cold  of  the 
most  vulgar  cast — prevents  my  sending  a  longer  apologetical 
preparation  for  my  arrival ;  but  I  shall  cast  off  all  odds,  and 
indispositions,  and  be  happy  and  renovated,  whe^  I  reach  yottr 
hospitable  abode." 

In  this  visit,  Campbell  enjoyed  the  twofold  pleasure  of  con- 
genial society  and  romantic  scenery.  In  the  family  circle  of 
lib*.  Arkwright,  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  ^e  ^'  Addons  and 
the  KemUes" — all  endeared  to  him  by  early  and  kindly  recol- 
lections ;  while  in  his  walks  and  drives  in  the  neighborhood!  he 
found  himself  on  "  haunted  ground,"  From  his  "  private  and 
confidential  letters,"  written  during  this  visit,  I  select  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

*'  Stoke,  nsa&  BASEfwsLi.,  October  6>  1881. 
".     .     .     .     I  have  heard  Neukomm  play  the  organ. 

This  is  as  great  an  era  in  my  sensations  as  was  the  first  sight 
of  the  Apollo.*  It  has  come  to  me  at  a  time  when  hardly  any- 
thing on  earth  can  give  me  pleasure.  It  is  still  all  that  I  can 
do  to  support  a  tolerable  cheerfulness  before  these  kind,  hospi- 
table people — ^for  Poland  preys  on  my  heart  night  and  day. 
It  is  sometimes  a  relief  to  me  to  weep  in  secret,  and  I  do  weep 
long  and  bitterly."  .  .  "But  I  still  know  the  duty  and  the 
beauty  of  manhness  ;  and  my  wretchedness  has  not  made  my 

*  See  bis  **  Letters  from  Paris,*  page  28. 
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manners  uncoutli  here ;  for  I  can  see  that  I  am  very  aeoeptable, 
and  have  tokens  of  growing  esteem  from  every  member  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Arkwright  taika  to  jne  about  farming  and  ma- 
chinery, both  of  which  are  amusing  subjects ;  and  I  read  poe- 
try to  Mrs.  Arkwright  and  the  ladies.  This  is  all  well.  It  is 
better  for  me  to  be  put  on  my  good  behavior — ^great  as  the 
effort  is. 

^'  About  my  good  fortune  in  hearing  Neukonom,  I  know  not 
what  to  say.  You  will  think  it  strange — ^if  anything  in  my 
strange  nature  can  now  surprise  you — Qiai  his  music  gave  me 
an  ecstacy  that  has  shaken  my  fortitude  more  than  I  could  have 
wished ;  and,  since  I  heard  lum,  I  have  been  more  disposed  to 
tears  and  agitation  than  I  was  before.  Unhappy  me  !  pleasure 
itself  turns  into  agony  in  my  mind.  The  stunning  surprise  of 
this  man's  performance  baffles  all  description.  I  had  heard  the 
church  organ  at  Bakewell  played  by  an  ordinary  hand.  Neu- 
komm  teUs  me  it  is  really  a  right  good  organ ;  but  when  I 
joined  the  party  to  hear  him  perform  on  it,  on  Monday,  I  could 
not  credit  my  senses,  though  I  saw  it  was  the  same  instrument 
A  little  child  of  six  years  old,  they  tell  me,  expressed  l^e  same 
astonishment,  and  told  his  father  that  it  could  not  possiUy  be 
the  same  organ.  When  assured  that  it  was  indeed  the  very 
same,  he  said,  *  Then  it  is  not  played  with  hands.'  Bless  the 
little  soul  I  Shakspeare  could  haye  said  nothing  finer. 

^'  Neukomm,  I  had  heard,  was  a  learned  musician  and  a  great 
composer ;  but  that  a  human  being  could  create  such  sounds, 
I  never  imagined.  Such  glory — such  radiance  of  sound — such 
mystery — such  speaking  dreams — ^that  bring  angels  to  smile 
upon  you — such  luxury  and  pathos  1 — Oh,  it  is  no  learned  mu- 
sic— ^it  is  a  soul  speakings  as  if  from  heaven  !  No  disparage- 
ment to  Faganini,  he  is  the  wonderful  itself  in  music — but 
Heavens !  what  has  he  to  do  vdth  the  heart,  like  this  organ- 
music  of  Neukomm  ?  I  seem  as  if  I  had  never  heard  music 
befcffe.  We  were  all  wrapped  in  astonishment !  It  was  strange 
to  pee  the  expressions  of  ecstacy  in  the  vulgarist  rustic  faces.  I 
was  soon,  however,  blind  to  all  around  me.  .  .  The  trial  to  me 
was  dreadful.  .  .  I  would  have  given  much  to  have  been  alone 
— ^and  even  much  to  have  seen  a  tear  on  Mrs.  Arkwright's  fece, 
or  any  one's  in  the  pew.  But  their  minds  were  healthy  and 
happy ;  and  they  oiJy  smiled  with  intense  pleasure  I  My  heart 
was  like  to  burst — ^for  I  was  ashamed  to  cry ;  and  my  eyes,  head, 
and  throat  ached,  and  throbbed,  with  the  effort  to  suppress  tears 
and  sobbing.     I  did,  however,  suppress  both  very  manftilly. 
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(( Neakonun  came,  however,  and  dined  with  us,  and  as  I  was 

the  only  gentleman  present  who  could  speak  French  and  Ger- 
man with  him  (for  he  speaks  English  wiUi  difficulty,)  I  got  his 
conversation  a  good  deal  to  myself  He  is  a  highly  polish^  man, 
and  as  meek  and  amiable  as  he  is  wonderful  We  became  such 
friends  that  he  has  promised  to  come  and  see  n^  in  November,  at 
St.  Leonards.  The  pleasure  of  his  company  beguiled  me  to  go 
and  hear  him  again  on  the  organ,  yesterday,  and  I  almost  wish 
I  had  not  gone.  His  playing  was,  if  possible,  more  exquisite. 
It  was  too — too  much.  He  made  me  imagine  my  child  Alison 
was  speaking  to  me  from  heaven !  Again — as  if  he  knew  what 
was  passing  in  my  thoughts  about  Pohnd,  he  introduced  mar- 
tial music,  and  what  seemed  to  me  lamentations  for  the  slain. 
I  suspect  he  did  so  purposely ;  for  we  had  spoken  much  of  the 
Poles.  I  could  not  support  this.  Luckily,  I  had  a  pew  to  my- 
self; and  I  beheve,  and  trust,  I  escaped  notice.  But  when  two 
pieces  were  over,  I  got  out  as  quietiy  as  I  could  to  a  lonely  part 
of  the  churchyard,  where  I  hid  myself  and  gave  way  to  almost 
convulsive  sensations.  I  have  not  recovered  this  inconceivably 
pleasing  and  ptdnful  shock. 

«r  «r  «  %  *  mm 

''  Among  the  acquaintance  I  had  formed  in  the  Monday  din- 
ner par^,  was  a  fomily  with  whom  the  Chevalier  Neukomm 
Uves  at  Bakewell,  the  B s.  He  asked  Mr.  Arkwright's  per- 
mission to  take  me  away  from  Stoke  for  half  a  day,  to  show  me 

the  country,  which  is  uncommonly  beautiful  round  Mr.  B ^'s 

lead-works.  The  old  gentleman  drove  me  in  his  own  curricle, 
and  our  only  third  companion  was  the  most  interesting  of  his 
daughters.  .  .  .  We  saw  some  sweet  scenery,  and  went  over 
Haddon  Hall,  where  the  brother  of  Henry  Vm.  was  educated." 

In  ten  days  Campbell  was  again  in  London ;  and,  with  well- 
placed  confidence  in  Mrs.  Arkwright's  sympathy,  imparts  to  her 
the  following  "good  news f^ — 

**  11,  Watkeloo  Place,  October  11,  1881. 

"  All  is  well.    I  have  seen  my  son,  and  I  have 

been  agreeably  surprised.  I  have  got  a  share  in  the  *  Metro- 
politan !'  I  am  ten  inches  taller  than  when  you  saw  me !  and 
my  regret  now  is,  that  I  showed  so  little  pluck  under  my  late 
misfortunes,*  as  to  throw  a  shade  of  the  slightest  uneasiness 

*  These  txUsfor tunes  will  be  found  explained  in  a  subsequent  nofca 
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ovet  yonr  inception  of  roe.  I  don't  believe  th^  traditioti^  re- 
mark  that  it  is  best  for  va  not  to  foresee  future  events.  How 
mucb  happier  I  should  have  been  at  Stoke,  if  I  oould  hat6  fore 
seen  future  events  I  Had  I  known  what  I  know  now,  I  should 
have  been  happy  at  your  house,  instead  of  being  the  weak  and 
dolorous  man  which  I  fear  I  was. 

"  I  came  to  town  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  prevent  an  inju- 
didous  visitation  of  my  dear  boy»  I  spent  Sunday  with  him. 
No  doubt  six  ideas  of  his  recovery  Are  to  be  set  aside.  I  will 
cherish  that  delusion  no  longer.  But  he  is  better.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him,  his  complexion  was  pale  and  sodden.  It  is  now 
restored,  and  he  is  beautiful.  His  iJeauty  may  perhaps  give  me 
deeper  grief  for  his  case — ^but  still,  it  takes  off  the  horror  which 
his  bad  looks  inspired.  All  ihe  time  I  was  at  Stoke,  there  was 
a  Suspicion  blistering,  or  rather  causticating  my  mind,  that  I 
had  done  wrong  in  sdlowing  Dr.  Allen  to  remove  him — on  ac- 
count of  some  waywardness  in  his  temper — from  being  a  parlor- 
boarder,  to  live  in  a  house  where  the  keepers  have  patients. 
But  imagine  the  relief  that  came  into  my  heart,  when  my  son 
told  me  that  he  liked  his  new  residence  better  than  his  old 
one.  •  .  . 

"  When  I  was  with  you,  I  was  uncertain  of  being  one  of  ih.e 
proprietors  of  the  Journal — *The  Metropolitan' — which  I  con- 
duct. Let  the  name  of  my  brother  Poet,  Rogers,  be  for  ever 
sacred.  He  has  bought  me  a  share  in  the  partnership ;  and, 
with  noble  generosity,  has  refused  even  the  mortgage  of  my 
Scotch  property,  as  security  for  the  debt.  But  mortga^ged  my 
Scotch  property  shall  be,  in  order  that  he  may  be  secure. 

"  All  this  time  I  am  an  egotist.  But  egotism  is,  after  all, 
a  compliment  to  those  for  whom  we  may  be  believed,  hcmd  fde^ 
to  bear  a  regard.  In  the  midst  of  all  my  egotism,  your  Derby- 
shire has  a  pleasant  hold  over  my  imagination.  You  are  with 
me — and  your  music.  Never  did  I  surrender  to  any  one  but 
to  you  my  verses  on  .*     They  wete  too  sacred  (as  to 

*  The  foUowiog  verses,  given  to  me  many  years  ago  by  the  Poet^  are 
probably  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  letter.    They  are  addressed 

«7b— r 

"Whirrd  bv  the  steam's  im^tuoos  breatl^ 
I  mark^i  yon  engine's  mighty  wheel ; 
How  fost  it  fOTged  the  arms  of  death, 
And  moulded  adamantine  steel ! 

But  soon,  that  life-like  scene  to  stop, 
The  steam's  impetuous  breath  to  chill, 
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my  feelings)  to  be  given  to  the  printer/  Mj  mind  and  heart 
are  ftiU  of  Derbyshire.  ...  T.  C." 

The  first  nodoe  of  a  '^  Po^h  Association"  ooeors  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

**  Oct  IQth, — ^To-morrow  I  am  obliged  to  stop  in  town  out 
of  compassion  to  the  poor  Polish  Poet,*  whose  grief  in  his 
old  age  may  well  be  imagined.  I  am  forming  an  Assodation 
who  wiU  support  the  good  old  man,  and,  I  dare  say,  all  the 
other  Polish  exiles. 

'^  Turning  from  that  horrid  subject,  let  me  tell  you  a  piece 
of  good  luck.  Captain  Chamier,  the  principal  proprietor  of 
'The  Metropolitan,'  who  is  very  much  attached  to  me,  has 
always  been  pressing  me  to  take  a  share  in  the  work ;  but  as  it 
could  not  be  got  without  money,  and  as  I  had  eiven  all  my 
money  to  the  Pbles,  I  told  him  it  was  in  rain  to  ai^  me  to  take 

a  share I  went  to  Rogers,  and  said  I  would  insure  my 

life,  and  hand  over  my  library  to  him — ^which  has  been  valued 
by  an  impartial  bookseller  at  £700  at  least.  He  said,  *  You 
shall  neither  insure  your  life,  nor  hand  over  your  library ;  you 
shall  havethe  money  when  you  want  it.'  Noble,  generous,  beau- 
tiful conduct !  I  am  to  get  the  £500  to-morrow  I  but,  in  spite 
of  his  prohibition,  I  have  insured  by  life,  and  I  have  got  a  l^al 
instarument,  by  which  my  library  and  ftimiture  will  be  at  his 
disposal  till  the  debt  is  repaid.  T.  0." 

Under  Uiis  pleasing  delusion,  he  calls  upon  his  sist^  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  good  fortune,  and  adds : — 

...  My  partners  in  the  concern  are  Mr.  Cochrane,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  Captain  Chamier,  author  of  *  The  Life  of  a  Sailor,' 
in  *  The  Metropolitan,'  and  several  other  amusing  papers.  He 
is  one  of  the  merriest  and  dearest  souls  in  existence;  and,  though 
diametrically  opposite  to  me  in  politics,  is  the  best  literary  part- 
ner I  could  possibly  have  got — for  I  laugh  at  his  Toryism^  and 

It  needed  but  one  angle  drop 
Of  water  cold — and  all  was  still ! 

Even  so— one  tear  by  *  *  shed, 
It  kills  the  bliss  that  once  was  mine ; 

And  rapture  from  my  heart  is  fled, 

Who  caused  a  tear  to  heart  like  thine.  T.  C." 

•  ♦  THiee,  Niemciewitz,  whose  song  of  stirring  power, 

The  Ozar  fbibids  to  sotmd  in  Polish  lands.— Poems,  p.  260. 
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make  the  publication  Whiggishy  in  spite  of  his  teeth.  And  as 
my  editonal  power  is  absolute  and  dictatorial,  I  often  threaten 
to  make  personal  attacks  upon  him,  by  name  and  surname,  in 
^  The  Metropolitan,'  if  he  presumes  to  interfere  with  me !  But 
Chamier,  though  the  merriest  joker  in  the  world,  is  a  shrewd, 
active,  and  business-like  man.  I  expect  great  gains  from  our 
co-operation.  So  God  save  our  gracious  King  William  the 
Fourth! — preserve  my  sister  Mary! — ^and  speed  the  sale  of 
*The  Metropolitan  r  T.  C." 

Full  of  "El  Dorado  prospects,"  Campbell  returned  to  St. 
Leonards ;  and,  writing  to  Mrs.  Arkwright,  says : — 

"  Nov.  22d, — ^I  snatch  a  moment  to  refresh  myself  with  the 
deligh^l  recollection  of  Stoke — ^and  the  pleasurable  recollection 
is  more  tempting,  perhaps,  for  being  illicit — ^I  mean  that  I  ought 

not  to  write  till  I  could  answer  the  question  about  Miss  B ^'s 

Polish  letters.  You  ask  about  my  health  and  spirits.  Upon 
my  truth  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I  am  well  or  ill — I  am  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  whirl  of  business — ^business  composed  of  '  Metro- 
politan' proof-sheets — ^ps^ers  to  be  corrected — ^and  correspon- 
dents, very  unlike  yourself — ^tiiat  my  head  spins.  But  my 
heart  is  not  dizzy.  It  still  recollects  sweet  tones  of  song,  and 
sweet  banks  of  streams. 

"  You  thought,  at  Stoke,  that  I  was  a  man  rather  too  mudi 
given  to  sadness ;  but  I  was,  on  the  whole,  very  happy !  The 
world's  afiFairs  stand  now  pretty  feirly  with  me ;  and  when  I 
can  snatch  leisure  here,  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  find  more  plea- 
sant society  than  I  expected.  The  Ponds  are  here  still,  and  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Hobhouse,  vnth  other  very  covetable  persons. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs.  Arkwright.  *  I  scent  the  morning  air, 
and  my  spirit  must  return  to  penal  fires,' — ^but,  even  in  these, 
still  I  am  sincerely  yours,  T.  C." 

In  the  meantime,  "a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  his 
dream," — some  startling  facts  were  brought  to  light;  and,  in  a 
hasty  letter  to  his  sister,  he  says : — 

"iVW.  25th, — Very  shortly  after  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  had 
taken  a  third  share  in  *  The  Metropolitan,'  I  learnt,  with  dismay, 
that  Captain  Chamier,  as  well  as  myself,  had  been  too  credulous ! 
Chamier  was  off  to  Paris  before  I  learnt  this  news.  I  wrote  to 
him,  saying, — *  Come  back — all  is  not  well;  lam  sorry  (em- 
barked my  all  in  this  property !'    When  he  came  home,  he 
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behftyed  exceedingly  well,  and  gave  up  all  claim  to  my  money, 
as  proprietor  of  *Tlie  Metropolitan.'  He  only  wrote  to  me, 
with  the  frankness  of  a  gallant  tar,  saying — *  As  I  have  been 
honorable  to  yon,  be  so  to  me.  Don't  give  up  the  editorship 
of  the  Magazine,  else  it  will  sink,  and  I  shall  suffer.'  My  an- 
swer was, — ^  Assuredly  I  shall  be  as  honorable  as  you,  but  I 
cannot  live  on  air.  Assure  me  that  the  publisher  pays  my 
monliily  salary,  and  I  will  stick  ^t  to  "  The  Metropolitan," 
for  your  sake.'  His  reply  was, — *  I  cannot  be  answerable  fbr 
Cociirane.'  *  Very  well,'  I  wrote  back,  *  I  enclose  you  a  poem 
for  next  month ;  but  I  charge  you  not  to  give  it  to  be  publ&hed, 
until  he  has  paid  my  £60  of  arrears  for  salary.'  " 

The  subject  of  the  poem  enclosed  was  "  The  Power  of  Rus- 
sia." "  A  strange  subject  for  verse,"  he  adds ;  "  but  I  begin  to 
think  that  men  reason  better  in  verse  than  in  prose — ^in  rfiyme 
ilian  in  reason."  To  account  for  this  new  opinion,  he  says, — 
"  I  had  been  for  weeks  trying  to  hammer  into  the  head  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Madden,  my  views  as  to  the  danger  of  the  world 
from  Russia — and  to  no  purpose.  But  when,  in  reading  the 
poem  to  him,  I  came  to  the  line-r- 

*  The  stripling  giant^  streDgthening  year  by  year, 
he  said — '  Now  you  have  convinced  me  more  than  by  all  that 
you  ever  said  in  prose.'    Here,  then,  a  metaphor  convinced  a 
man." 

"  For  some  weeks  Campbell  was  left  in  pMnful  uncertainty 
as  to  the  money ;  but,  at  last,  it  was  recovered,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Rogers,  he  says : — 

^  Dec,  Qth.  .  .  .  I  am  very  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  Jive 
hundred  J  which  you  so  generously  lent  me,  is  safe  at  my  bank- 
er's in  St.  James-street,  and  waits  your  calling  for  it.  Blessed 
be  God,  that  I  have  saved  both  it  and  myself  from  being  in- 
volved, as  partner,  in'  *  The  Metropolitan !'"...  ^ 

"  The  pain  I  suffered  before  I  made  this  rescue  was  not  slight. 
Amidst  the  horror  of  bad  news — public  and  private — ^I  felt  at 
times  misanthropic  enough  to  pronounce  my  species  all  rascals ! 
But  still,  when  I  recalled  your  loan^  ah — there,  I  thought  to 
myself— there  is  a  fact  to  show  that  benevolence  has  not  left 
the  earth  I — ^Aye — days  and  sleepless  nights  went  over  my  head, 

*  In  the  printed  poem,  giant  was  dianged  ia  Ulan. — Poems,  p  268. 
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in  which  I  knew  not  whether  even  that  loan  was  not  to  be 
thrown  into  a  goK  of  bankruptcy ! 

^^  All,  however,  is  now  safe ;  and  my  feeling  of  obligation  to 
you  is  as  thoroughly  grateful  as  if  all  my  chimerical  dreams  had 
been  realized.  I  shall  now  quietiy  go  on  with  '  Mrs.  Siddons' 
Life.    .     .    •  T.C." 

With  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  has  just  escaped  shipwre<^ 
Campbell  returned  to  Hastings ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Ark- 
wright, — ^the  first  depositary  of  his  secret, — acquaints  h^  ilith 
the  result : — 

"i>ec.  21<t  ...  I  mentioned  to  you  having  been  ena- 
bled, by  my  worthy  friend  Refers,  to  purchase  a  third  share  of 
a  periodical.  Ima^e  how  foolish  I  looked  when  I  found  the 
concern  a  bubble.  After  weeks  <^  agitaticm,  and  many  a  sleep* 
less  night,  I  got  back  the  money  by  dint  of  remonstrance,  and 
Rogers  has  got  it  again,  though  he  kindly  offered  to  let  mie  have 
it  for  another  purpose.  It  was  not  till  the  business  was  settled, 
some  ten  days  ago,  that  I  xx)uld  retire  with  an  easy  mind  to  my 
cabin  here,  where  I  am  fallen  once  more  in  love  with  the  sea ; 
and  I  have  now  set  myself  down  in  earnest,  and  with  heart  and 
hand  disembarrassed,  to  *  Mrs.  Siddons'  Life.  .  .  ." 

"  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Biography  I  had  to  speak  of  Jrour 
&ther,*  and  his  name  brought  strong  feelings  to  my  mind.  The 
scene  of  honest  Harry  Siddons'  lodgings  on  the  Calton  Hill — 
the  landscape  seen  from  the  window — me  plain  but  hospitable 
table,  and  the  pleasantry,  wit,  and  in^ihaustible  anecdote  of 
your  dear  father,  together  wit^  his  kindness  to  me,  a  bashful 
boy,  came  in  recollections  as  fresh  as  yesterday.  They  would 
have  been  desolate  recollections,  but  I  felt  a  really  comforting 
thankfulness  that  you  were  alive,  and  that  I  could  call  you 
friend — ^to  my  sensations  at  the  moment  I  could  have  almost 
said  sister.  T.  C." 


The  ensuing  holidays  Campbell  spent  in  town,  in  daily  inter- 
course with  the  friends  of  Poland,  and  her  exiled  Chief,  whose 
noble  bearing,  under  the  weight  of  adversity,  had  added  lustre 
to  his  name,  and  inspired  deeper  sympathy  for  his  cause.  Of 
his  visit,  the  Poet  gives  the  following  account  to  his  sister  : — 

*  S««  th«  aiModote,  aa  akeady  told,  Yd  1^  p«ge  ^1  9l 
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''St.  LioNAmDS,  January  17, 18S2. 
'^ .  .  .  I  went  to  town  more  than  a  fortnight  i^o, 
partly  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  worthy  Prince  Czartoryski,  and 
partly  to  lode  after  our  American  legacy.  The  Prince,  1  found, 
if  possible,  a  more  interesting  man  thsui  I  had  imagined.  He 
has  lost  lOfiOOL  a  year,  with  the  near  prospect  of  being  King 
of  Poland.  .  ,  But  he  is  as  calm,  and  undepressed,  as  if  he 
were  in  his  palace.  Now  and  then,  when  I  have  sat  beside  him 
at  dinner,  I  could  overhear  a  stifled  and  deep  sigh;  but  his 
'gentlemanlike  self-command,  suavity,  and  dignity,  are  most 
striking.  He  is  now  sixty-one,  but  looks  much  younger,  and  is 
a  great  deal  handsomer  than  his  portrait. 

"  As  president  of  the  Literary  Union,  I  invited  his  Highness 
to  dine  with  thirty  of  our  members,  and,  at  the  same  time,  asked 
Prince  Talleyrand  to  meet  him.  Talleyrand  sent  me  a  note  in 
his  own  hand,  *  extremely  regretting  an  express  engagement'  to 
dine  elsewhere,  and  mentioning  the  place.  But,  in  spite  of  aU 
his  '  regret,'  the  old  fox  went  immediately  to  Prince  Czartoryski, 
and  told  him  that  he — Prince  C. — should  not  join  *  any  political 
^nners  at  a  London  club  !'  Prince  Czartoryski  sent  for  me,  but, 
being  confined  to  bed  with  a  cold,  I  could  not  go  out.  His 
friend  then  came  to  me  and  asked  if  the  dinner  was  meant  to 
be  *  public  and  political  ?'  I  assured  him  not,  but  only  an  ex- 
pression of  private  regard  for  his  Highness.  '  In  that  case,' 
said  his  friend,  *the  Pnnce  assures  you  that  he  will  come.'  .  .  . 
I  was  well  enough  to  preside  at  the  dinner.  The  Prince  thanked 
us  in  French  for  drinking  his  health,  and  the  party  went  off 
with  great  harmony  and  good  feeling.     .     .     . 

"  I  dined  with  tlie  Prince  next  day  at  a  private  party,  and 
before  leaving  town,  had  several  interviews  with  him.  .  .  . 
He  was  in  mourning  for  his  mother,  the  venerable  c4d  Princess, 
who  died  last  month,  in  her  eighty-ninth  year,  and,  I  believe  of 
a  broken  heart,  more  than  old  age.  The  Prince  asked  me, 
*  Have  you  not  got  a  letter  from  my  mother  V  I  said  *  No,'  but 
shrinking  from  Sie  touch  of  so  tender  a  chord  in  his  feelings,  I 
dropt  the  subject.  .  .  His  question  was  explained  to  me  this 
morning,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  the  now  departed  Prin- 
cess, which  must  have  been  written  a  few  days  before  her  death. 
It  is  written,  signed,  and  directed  with  her  own  hand.     .     . 

"T.C." 
ii  *  *  *  *  * 

Writing  a  few  days  later,  he  says — "  It  turns  out  that  the 
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aged  and  august  Princess  is  still  alive — ^in  her  eighty-ninth  yeax. 
Maj  God  preserve  her  !"* 

After  his  return  to  London,  much  of  his  time,  he  tells  us,  was 
spent  in  search  of  materials  for  the  Biography.  At  kngth,  he 
writes : — 

"  Feb.  20tk. — I  have  luckily  met  with  Mr.  Taylor,  author  of 
'Monsieur  Tonson,'  who  was  exceedingly  intimate  with  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  has  given  me  some  interesting  anecdotes.  Mr.  T. 
is  seventy-six ;  hut  fresh,  cheerful,  and  communicative.  •  .  . 
Since  I  left  the  sea-side,  I  took  a  trip  to  Chertsey,  to  see  Mrs. 
Whitelock,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  I  am  not  sorry  for  my 
jaimt ;  for,  if  I  got  no  news,  I  made  at  least  a  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance. Mrs»  Wlutelockf  acted  almost  all  her  life  in  America,  with 
considerable  fame,  I  believe,  and  certainly  with  much  profit ;  for 
she  has  a  nice  income  of  800^.  a  year.  I  never  saw  a  more  sur- 
prising woman  of  her  years.  At  seventy-two  she  is  as  sprightly 
as  at  twenty — with  the  remains  of  a  noble-looking  woman,  and 
so  full  of  pleasant  anecdotes,  that  she  made  the  day  I  passed 
witii  her  seem  short.  She  pressed  me  much  to  stop  a  few  days ; 
and  I  heard,  on  my  way  to  Chertsey,  that  I  was  expected,  and 
should  receive  a  general  welcome  in  the  neighborhood." 

Much  to  his  regret  the  Poet  could  not  profit  by  the  hospi- 
tality oflfered ;  for,  having  heard  from  Admiral  Stirling  that  a 
sad  accident  had  happened  to  his  friend  Mr.  R.  Sullivan,  whose 
name  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  was  "  much  distressed  ; 
and,  taking  a  post-chaise,  crossed  the  country  to  his  friend's 
mansion,  where  he  had  formerly  spent  a  most  happy  month.'* 
"  My  friend,"  he  adds,  "  was  out  riding ;  and  not  expecting  me, 
it  was  late  before  he  came  home.  Had  he  been  my  own  son,  I 
could  not  have  been  more  nervously  anxious  to  see  how  he 
looked.  Mrs.  Sullivan  said  so  much  about  his  not  caring  a  straw 
about  his  disfigurem'ent,  that  I  foreboded  it  must  be  very  con- 
siderable. But  I  was  deceived ;  for  though  h^  has  got  some 
scars  they  have  not  materially  altered  any  feature;  and  he 
received  me  with  the  same  right  joyous  laugh,  and  cheerftil 
countenance,  that  always  greeted  me  whenever  we  met." 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  accident,  he  says : — "  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  three  months  ago,  at  Havre.  One  dark  evenings  he  missed 
his  way  on  the  pier — just,  *  he  told  me,  as  he  was  studying  the 

*  See  copy  of  the  Princess's  Letter  in  the  Apfsndzz. 
t  See  Campbell's  Life  of  Mre.  Siddons. 
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completion  of  a  tragedy,  in  whicli  I  bad  exhorted  him  to  pro- 
ceed,* and  was  precipitated  twenty-fiye  feet  on  the  rocks  be- 
neath.' He  was  taken  up  horribly  mangled,  and  carried  insen- 
nble  to  his  hotel,  where  poor  Mrs.  SuUivan's  voice  and  tears 
first  brought  him  to  his  senses.'' 

«  *  *  %  *  * 

The  news  that  waited  Campbell's  return  from  Chertsey  threw 
him  into  great  distress.  To  be  compelled  to  witness  misery, 
which  he  had  no  adequate  power  to  relieve,  was  a  constant  bur- 
den upon  his  mind ;  and  to  contemplate  its  probable  increase 
was  still  worse.  By  letters,  and  personal  applications  to  his 
friends,  he  collected  funds  just  sufficient  to  relieve  the  more 
urgent  cases ;  but  as  the  number  of  Exiles  increased,  the  duty 
and  difficulty  were,  how  to  increase  the  number  of  contributors. 
With  this  object,  an  appeal  to  British  philanthropy  was  drawn 
up ;  and  the  liberality  with  which  it  was  responded  to  by  the 
puUic  was  the  subject  of  grateful  admiration. 

A  lady,  to  whom  the  Poet  had  written,  having  requested  his 
answer  to  a  question  respecting  the  actual  amount  of  suffering 
among  the  Exiled  Patriots,  he  sat  down  to  his  desk,  intending 
to  give  her  one  instance,  which  had  just  come  before  him.  Mr. 
Bach  was  in  the  room  with  him.  After  writing  a  short  time, 
his  friend  observed  that  he  became  more  and  more  agitated — 
sobbed  and  wept  like  a  child, — ^and  then,  starting  up,  b^an  to 
pace  the  room  with  a  hurried  step,  and  an  expression  of  mental 
agony.  Alarmed  at  the  violence  of  his  emotion,  Mr.  Bach  im- 
agined that  he  was  laboring  under  acute  bodily  pain.  **  No," 
he  said,  "  it  is  more  than  b^ily  pain — it  is  the  thought  that  so 
many  gallant  patriots  are  starving !  .  .  .  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 
and,  turning  earnestly  to  h\a  friend,  waited  for  an  answer. 

The  question  was  difficult.  At  length,  said  Mr.  Bach,  "  What 
would  you  say  to  an  Association  ?"  "  Association  ?"  said  Camp- 
bell,— "  *  Association  of  the  friends  of  Poland !'  that  is  the  very 
thing.     Let  us  set  about  it  directly."  .... 

They  went  out  together — called  upon  Lord  Panmuir  in 
Cockspur-street — explained  their  object,  and  received  from  him 
twenty  pounds  as  a  first  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
dation."* 


*  "  Mr.  S.'*  he  adds, "  is  the  author  of  two  sweet  little  dramas,  which  he 
dedicated  to  me." 

f  This,  Mr.  Bach  tells  me,  occurred  the  previous  year.    See  Jirst  hint 
of  an  AssodatioD,  page  259,  Oct  18. 
Vol.  n.— 12 
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Anxious  to  profit  by  so  aui^iolous  a  oomm^tenent,  moetr 
ings  were  held — ^a  oommittee  was  formed — ^and  in  a  sliort  time 
the  Society  was  in  fhll  operation. 

To  Mr.  Gray — the  liberal  adTiser  in  all  philanthropic  sohemea 
►  —he  writes: — 

^^  March  1th.— Let  me  consult  you  about  a  project  that  is 
very  near  my  heart — an  Association — a  literary  one,  for  collect- 
ing, publishing,  and  diffusing  all  such  information  respecting 
Poland,  as  may  tend  to  interest  the  public  mind,  and  keep  alive 
in  it  a  strong  interest  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  that  brave 
but  ill-used  nation.  The  Germans  are  in  a  highly  excited  state; 
their  patriots  are  forming — or  rather  have  formed — ^Associations 
of  the  same  nature ;  though,  as  I  learn  from  them,  they  have  to 
work  up  against  the  wind  and  tide  of  despotic  governments. .  •  • 

"Forty  nK)st  respectable  individuals*  have  pledged  them- 
selves in  London  to  support  me  in  formii^  this  Philo-Polish 
Association.  We  subsoibe  but  a  pound  a-piece ;  and  shall  pub- 
lish, respecting  Poland,  such  tracts  as,  by  dragging  into  Mi 
light  all  the  black  and  horrid  facts  of  Bussian  cruelty  towards 

her,  may  arouse  public  sympathy '*    With  regard  to  the 

Autocrat's  treatment  of  Poland,  he  concludes,  his  "  sceptre  is  a 
knout ;  and  his  councils,  to  use  the  worda  of  jEsdiylus,  *  are  em- 
balmed in  corruption.'  " 

On  the  same  subject,  and  with  **  comforting  assurance"  to  his 
sister,  he  writes : — 

^^  March  23(f. — ^We  will  rouse  the  public  attention  to  the 
Poles  in  England  and  over  Europe,  by  showing,  in  authentic 
details,  very  little  known,  the  unheard-of  cruelties  which  Russia 
is  inflicting  on  them,  in  defiance  of  her  treaties ;  even  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  in  which  we  were  made  guarantees  to  the 
independence  of  Poland ! 

"  Our  Society  has  taken  chambers  in  Duke-street,  St.  James's- 
square,  for  the  sittings  of  the  committee.  I  have  been  appoint- 
ed permanent  chairman.  It  is  singular  that,  after  we  had  taken 
our  chambers,  we  found  that  they  had  been  once  tenanted  by 
Milton,  and  that  he  wrote  in  them  his  *  Defence  of  the  People 
of  England.'"  *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  **  Our  Committee,"  be  adds,  « includes  the  folIowiDg— Lord  Camper- 
oown— Lord  Pamnuir— (expect)  Lord  Damley— Mr.  Shiel,  ItP.-^. 
Wyse,  M.  P.— Mr.  Traill,  M.P,  for  Orkney— Mr.  MacWnnon,  M.  P.— Mr. 
Gfflan,  M.  P.— Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont,  M.  P.— Colonel  Evans,  M.  P, 
MM  ■ereral  more  M.  P.»g.    I  think  at  least  to  Ae  number  of  ten." 
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During  Urn  mating  peiiod,  all  Is^bor,  except  what  arose  out 
of  the  Awociation,  appears  to  have  been  suspended.  His  pri- 
vate letters  sae  strongly  tinctured  with  tiie  senticaents  ah^adj 
expressed — tirades  against  despotisqa,  aspirations  for  Polish  free- 
dom, ^d  the  deepest  sympathy  for  her  children,  But,  in  the 
following  lett^  to  Mrs.  Axkwright,  there  iQ  more  variety,  and 
much  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Poet : — 

*St.  I^BOMABDe,  l(Hh  April,  ISaS. 
"  I  have  been  prevented,  my  dear  Mrs.  Arkwright,  from 
answering  your  last  very  acceptable  letter  by  rather  too  bad  a 
cause — ^namely,  an  illness  that  has  hung  upon  me  for  nearly 
two  months  in  the  shape  of  erysipelas.  It  began  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  head  which  the  Scoteh  call  the  *  lugs.'  ....  All  my 
neck  and  throat  immediately  joined  in  the  disaffection,  and  I 
was  forthwith  wrapt  in  a  black  silk  cowl  and  chin-piece,  like  a 
Ouldee  of  St.  lona,  or  a  monk  of  the  dark  ages ;  but,  being  in 
London,  though  I  made  a  ridiculous  %ure  in  me  streets,  I  could 
not  nurse  myself  at  home,  having  no  home  but  a  common  lodg^ 
Sng-house.  I  got  worse  and  worse,  and  came  back  half  dead  to 
St.  Leonards,  where  the  balmy  air  and  the  beatific  sea  have 
Jrecovered  me.  God  bless  them !  I  am  now  more  than  ever  in 
love  with  St.  Leonards ;  and  during  my  convalescence  you  might 
have  seen  me  in  one  of  these  late  lovely  days  whidi  the  poet 
Herbert  apostrophises — 

'Sweet  day  1  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  esa^  and  sky,'* 

skipping  and  sauntering  among  the  rocks  as  happy  as  a  whelp 
or  a  chfld — the  two  happiest  things  in  this  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  convalescent  poet. 

"  I  was  so  sorry  that  T  did  not  see  Miss  T — ss  in  London ; 
but,  before  the  year  is  out,  I  trust  to  seeing  you  all  again  in  the 
west,  on  my  way  to  Wales.  There  I  hope  to  find,  at  Mrs.  Sid- 
d(Mis's  bWi-place,  some  precious  records  about  Sir  Hugh  Evans, 
the  *  remnant  of  Welsh  flannel,'  (in  the  '  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,') who  was  a  native  of  Brecon.  I  have  been  interrupted  in 
Mrs.  Siddons's  Life,  but  no  way  discouraged  by  my  interruption. 
Two  chapters  are  finished  to  perfection — about  a  hundred  pages, 
Or  a  fourth  of  the  intended  volume.  I  have  got  noble  mate- 
Tiab  for  the  rest,  and  you  will  not  be  sorry  for  my  being  her 
l»Qgrapher. 

•  See^'Spedmetifiof  the  Britiih  Poete,"  last  edition,  p^  126. 
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"Wheresoever  I  go,  I  hear  nothing  but  your  music,  and 
either  my  poetry  with  it,  or  Lockhart's.  Acquit  poets  of  jealousy. 
Truly  I  love  Lockhart's  *  Lay  your  golden  cushion  down,'  so 
that  I  always  tell  the  fair  songstress,  *  Tut !  give  us  none  of 
Campbell's  drawling  things,  but  that  lively  Spanish  ballad, 
"Get  up,  get  up,  Zeripha!"'*  and  on  my  return  home  from 
the  party  I  sing  it  to  myself  all  the  way-  I  do  think  that  air 
one  of  the  happiest  your  happy  genius  ever  threw  oflf.  It  is 
*wild,  warbling  nature  all — above  the  reach  of  art!' 

"  Pray,  don't  relax  in  your  ambition  to  be  a  popular  melodist. 
The  maker  of  melodies  is  a  real  poet ;  melody-making  is  a  sort 
of  distillery  of  the  spirit  of  poetry ;  and  the  melodist  may  deny 
all  submission  in  rank  to  the  brewers  and  vintners  of  versifi- 
cation. 

"  Alas  !  with  all  my  love  of  St  Leonards,  and  much  it  is,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  housekeeping  here,  for  I  have  taken 
chambers  in  London,  and  cannot  well  afford  two  establishments. 
But  I  have  bespoken  lodgings,  where  I  can  be  accommodated 
whenever  I  shall  be  able  to  get  away  from  London,  and  so  St. 
Le<Miards  and  I  shall  not  part  forever.  Show  me  such  a  sea 
and  such  a  shore !  It  was  wise  in  the  Conqueror  to  make  it 
the  first  part  of  his  conquest  of  England.  ...  T.  C." 

In  a  style  of  lively  gossip,  he  writes  to  his  sister : — f 

**St.  liEOinASLDSy  April  12, 1832. 
"  I  am  now  recovered,  my  dearest  sister,  and  enjoying 
the  beauty  and  the  balmy  air  of  this  place,  as  well  as  Uie  so- 
ciety of  your  lovely  pupils  and  their  venerable  mother.  We 
are  always  talking  of  you,  and.  wishing  that,  by  either  a  miracle 
or  some  natural  means,  you  could  be  brought  amongst  us.  Will 
these  railroads  do  nothmg  for  us  when  they  are  finished — so  as 
to  enable  us  to  travel  to  Edinburgh  in  eight  hours ! !  I  see  the 
M — es  almost  every  day.  One  of  them — ^the  handsomest  I 
think — (though  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion) — came  to  see 

*  "  Rise  up,  rise  up,  Zeripha  T — See  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads,  now 
beautifully  iUustrated. 

f  This  sister,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  was  the  Poef  a  senior  by 
twenty  years ;  and,  some  time  previous  to  this  date,  had  been  stricken  wiui 
palsy.  Under  these  circumstances,  "her  brother's  letters  were  a  cordial" 
to  her ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  ^e  affectionate  solicitude  with  which  he 
strove  to  mitigate  her  sufferings,  by  diverting  her  mind  to  persons,  and 
subjects,  in  which  she  took  a  deep  interest  In  this  amiable  task  he  found 
also  a  temporaiy  escape  from  his  own  pressing  cares.  * 
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me  in  mj  sickness,  and  brought  her  nieces  with  her.  The  dear 
simple  girls  had  a  vague  idea  that  they  were  coming  to  see  a 
sister  of  Miss  Campbell — or,  at  least,  they  were  not  sure  whether 
I  was  to  turn  out  your  sister  or  your  brother  1  I  received  them 
enrobed  in  my  flowing  night-gown,  and  had  on,  moreover,  a 
black  silk  cowl,  with  a  strap  under  my  chin,  of  the  same  silken 
materials,  that  made  me  look  like  an  ambiguous  figure — some- 
thing between  a  monk  of  the  dark  ages,  and  a  (^stressed  old 
lady  of  modem  times — so  the  poor  girls  sat  and  stared  at  me, 
in  utter  doubtfulness  as  to  my  sex.  It  was  not  till  I  called  upon 
their  grandmamma  and  aunts,  dismounting  from  a  handsome 
steed — a  whip  in  my  hand — my  best  blue  coat  half  buttoned 
over  a  handsome  waistcoat — with  dandy  spurs  and  trowsers — 
and  all  the  air  of  '  a  fine  young  man,'  that  they  gave  up  con- 
sidering me  as  an  elderly  spinster !  I 

%  %  *  %  % 

"  Yesterday  I  dined  with  the  W — vills,  and  my  favorite  Ra- 
chel (so  I  call  her)  was  of  the  party.  She  has  agreed  to  aooept 
of  my  silken  cowl  with  the  strap^  and  to  wear  it  for  her  cold, 
and  for  my  sake.  I  told  her  if  silk  be  an  electric-conductor,  it 
will  carry  news  from  my  brain  to  hers,  and  tell  her  how  much  I 
think  of  her.  The  fumly  are  going  over  to  Holland,  on  their 
way  to  Italy ;  imd  I  made  a  jocular  arrangement  with  their 
tutoc—^e  brother  of  an  old  deceased  friend  of  mine — ^to  take 
his  place,  and  go  out  as  their  Dominie.  The  W — ^vills*  are  a 
pair  exactly  to  my  liking ;  and  of  their  children,  my  stars  !  yon 
should  see  their  boy  Rhodes,  ten  years  old — ^a  model  of  boyish 
beauty  and  sweet  expression.  Children  are  good  physiog- 
nomists ;  they  know  with  great  discrimination  those  who  notice 
them,  with  unaffected  fondness  for  childish  innocence.f  This 
darling  boy  kept  by  me  the  whole  evening,  as  if  grateful  for  my 
saying  that  I  should  delight  to  be  his  tutor.  For  a  tutor,  how- 
ever, they  are  admirably  well  off  in  the  brother  of  Mathews, 
author  of  the  *  Diary  of  an  InvaUd.'  T.  C' 


♦  April  80,  he  writea— « I  was  particularly  happy  that  I  could  give  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  a  demonstration  of  my  regard  for  the  £Eunily,  in  the  shape  of 
iQtroductory  letters  to  two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  my  friends  now 
abroad— -Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  dramatic  historian  Schl^el,''  <&a 
j-  «  .  .  .  For  by  its  instinct,  childhood's  eye 
Is  shrewd  in  physiognomy : 
They  well  distingnish  fawning  art 
Fr(xn  sterling  fondness  of  tbo  heart" — lioxES,  ^  in  1842. 
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The  Magazine,  a  source  of  much  disquietude  to  "  the  editor/' 
was  now  pasidng  into  other  hands.  The  Polish  Association  re- 
quired his  presence ;  and  he  prepared,  though  reluctantly,  to 
exchange  the  ^'  balmy  air  of  St.  Leonards "  for  tihie  crowded 
streets  of  St.  James's.  "  The  publisher,'*  he  writes,  "  has  been 
obliged  to  sell  the  property  of  *  The  Metropohtan ;'  and  ttie 
proprietor,  Mr.  Valpy,  has  offered  me  the  continuance  of  thr 
editorship,  which  I  have  accepted,  on  c<mditiofi  of  being  paic 
past  arrears,  and  my  future  salary  more  regularly."  But,  with 
respect  to  ^^  this  sweet  seaside,"  he  adds,  ^  such  wonders  does 
it  work  upon  my  health,  and  so  much  do  I  love  the  place,  Uiat 
I  shall  certainly  make  St.  Leonards  my  abode  for  as  great  a 
portion  of  the  year  sus  I  can."  IMs  intention,  unhappuy,  was 
never  realized ;  but  his  *^  lines  "  have  rendered  it  dassic  ground. 

His  return  to  town-— with  a  little  domestic  ^isode,  yetj 
characteristic  of  the  Poet's  heart — is  thus  told  to  his  sister  : — 

"  April  dOth, — ^I  have  left  St  Leonards,  and  given  up  my 
house  there.  It  was  inconvenient  for  me  to  be  so  flEur  from 
town ;  but  I  shall  always  have  a  kindly  feeling  to  tiie  plaoe. 
The  sea  restored  my  health,  and,  excepting  the  agony  I  felt  at 
the  news  from  Poland,  I  neveir  felt  half*a-year  pass  over  with 
more  tolerable  tranquillity.  I  had,  besides  the  Mihieses,  some 
very  pleasant  acquaintances.  M[y  small,  neat  house,  hung  ov^ 
the  sea,^  almost  like  the  stem  of  a  ship.  I  was  Ibrtunate  in  a 
most  honest,  attentive  servant — an  old  woman — ^who  thought 
my  place  a  God-«end,  and  would  have  willingly  come  and  served 
me  in  London,  without  wages,  if  I  had  had  occasion  for  a  s^^ 
vant.  But,  for  a  year  to  come,  I  shall  not  take  up  house  again. 
Poor  old  soul !  my  heart  smites  me  for  its  own  hardness  in  not 
giving  her  a  larger  present  than  I  could  afford,  at  parting. 
When  I  stepped  into  the  stage-coach  at  my  door,  she  came  out 
with  red  and  streaming  eyes,  which  she  wiped  wiA  her  apron. 
I  would  have  shaken  hands  with  her,  in  saying  *  Good  bye ;' 
but,  though  her  grief  was  sincere,  it  so  overcame  her,  that, 
seeing  some  satirical-looking  p^ple  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  I 
thought  I  should  best  consult  the  old  lady's  character — ^not  to 
speak  of  own — by  avoiding  all  appearance  of  familiarity.  And 
so  poor  dame  Wilsted  and  I  parted  without  shaking  hands." 

Wit^  regard  to  literary  matters,  he  says ; — "  I  came  to  Lon- 

♦  "  With  thee,  beneath  my  windowSf  pleasant  Sea, 
I  long  not  to  o'erlook  earth's  fitirest  glades, 
Or  green  savannahs,"  <&a— Posies.  **  VUwfr&mM  LeonardC 
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don  wHli  the  finn  resolution  of  giving  up  <  liie  M«trq>QUtan/ 
The  property  of  this  Journal  has  changed  hands  several  times. 
At  last,  it  belongs  to  Captain  Marryat,  R.  N.,  author  of  *  The 
King's  Own,'  a  popular  novel.  He  and  I  are  old  friends.  I  told 
him  that  it  was  from  no  lade  of  confidence  in  him,  that  I  wished 
to  give  up  the  editorship;  but  because  it  interrupted  me  in 
other  objects,  and  particularly  in  my  Kfe  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  He 
requested  me,  however,  to  continue — ^sajring,  that  he  would  take 
the  burthen  of  correspondence,  <fec.  off  my  hands ;  and,  as  to 
contributions,  would  leave  me  entirely  at  my  own  disposal,  and 
at  leisure  to  finish  the  Siddons'  Life.  Thus  entreated,  I  could 
scarcely  in  honor  refuse.  In  strict  confidence  I  am  not  sure 
that  Marryat's  views  and  mine  are  quite  similar  on  a  great, 
though  distracting  subject — the  West  Indies.  But,  on  that 
subject,  I  shall  keep  my  ground  firmly ;  and  on  all  others  I  have 
no  fear  of  our  disagreeing.  In  character,  Marryat  is  a  blunt, 
roughs  diamond — ^but  a  clever  fellow,  and  a  gentleman.  If  I  go 
on  with  him,  I  shall  be  able  to  afford  my  poor  discarded  servMit 
some  relief,  which  I  fear  she  needs — ^for  I  believed  her  but  too  well, 
when  she  said  that  such  a  place  as  mvne^  she  should  never  get ! 
"  My  prospects  for  the  coming  year,"  he  adds,  "  are  better 
than  when  I  left  St.  Leonards.  I  counted  on  living  for  a  good 
many  months  solely  on  my  own  resources,  which — as  my  Poems 
are  mortgaged  for  Oolbum's  debt*-^are  not  very  munificent. 
Still,  I  could  live  very  well  on  a  few  pounds  a  week ;  and  now 
I  shall  be  still  better  o%  if  Marryat  and  I  go  on  smoothly.  My 
present  most  pressing  employment  is  the  drawing  up  of  a  de- 
claration for  the  Polish  Association,  which  will  appear  in  a  week. 

"T.  C." 

Dr.  Madden,f  who  enjoyed  the  personal  regard  and  confidence 
of  the  Poet,  has  favored  me  with  the  following  recollections : — 

*  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomson,  dated  14th  October  [1881],  Campbell 
says :— "  In  spring  I  parted  with  Mr.  Oolbura,  who  had  sent  me  in  a  biU  of 
»700i.— pariW  for  the  expense  of  the  current,  unsold,  edition  of  my  Poems, 
and  partly  for  numb««  of  books.  .  .  I  could  not  he^  myself  .  .  Coch- 
rane <&  Co.,  however,  offBred  to  dischaige  the  debt,  in  return  for  my  under- 
taking the  *  Metropolitan,*  and  allowing  the  twelve  hundred  unsold  copies 
of  my  Poems  to  be  put  into  their  han&  It  never  entered  into  my  head 
that  Codirane  could  not  keep  his  word  From  week  to  week,  I  found  uiat  the 
release  of  my  Poems  in  Colbum's  hands,  was  put  ofl^  till  he  candidly  con- 
fessed his  inability  to  pay  the  sum.  I  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  raise 
700/,  the  best  way  I  could,  by  pledging  the  rent  of  mv  house,  and  by  sell- 
ii^  off  the  copies  of  my  Poems  at  any  price  they  would  fetch.        T.  C. 

t  Author  of  «  Travels  in  the  East,"  «  The  Mussuhnan,"  «  The  West  Ip- 
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<*  Oampb^'s  interest  in  the  cause  of  Poland  is  well  known.  Kb  devo- 
tioQ  to  it  was  a  passion,  that  had  all  the  fervor  of  patriotism,  the  purity  of 
philanthropy,  Uie  fidelity  of  a  genuine  love  of  liberty.  I  was  witn  him  on 
the  day  he  received  an  account  of  the  faJl  of  Warsaw.  Never  in  my  iife 
did  I  see  a  man  so  stricken  with  profound  sorrow  1  He  looked  utterly  wo- 
begone ;  Wb  features  were  haggard,  his  eyes  sunken,  his  hps  pale,  his  color 
almost  yellow.  I  feared  that  if  this  prostration  of  all  energy  of  mind  and 
body  continued,  his  life  or  his  reason  must  have  sunk  under  Uie  blow.  On 
this  occasion  every  kindness  and  attention  were  shown  to  him.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  m  my  house,  and  Mrs.  Madden's  care  and  considerate  re- 
gards fcH-  an  hon(n*ed  guest  were  acceptable  and  us^ul  to  him. 

**  Li  fits  of  abstraction,  and  absoice  of  mind,  he  used  frequently  to  start 
fixnn  reveries  of  loog  ccmtinuance,  and  with  such  exclamations  as,  '  Poor 
Poland!* — ^'"Warsaw  is  taken T — ^' Order  reigns  at  Warsaw!' — ^'The  mis- 
creant Autocrat !' — *  The  murderer  of  this  brave  peojde !' — *  the  cause  of 
Poland  is  lost  for  ever  !'* 

« If  Ihad  been  told  that  any  man  could  have  been  similarly  affected  by  the 
news  of  any  pditical  event,  or  catastrophe,  I  could  not  have  believed  it  It 
was  not  regret,  deep  concern,  or  mere  melanchol;^,  at  tidings  of  a  distress- 
ing pubhc  nature,  but  real  heartfelt  sorrow,  stui>ifying  grie^  an  astounding 
trouble  of  mind  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object^  in  wmch  all  his  hopes  cen- 
tred. Hiat  beloved  object  was  Poland.  It  was  his  idoL  He  wrote  for  it 
•--he  worked  for  it — he  sold  his  literary  labor  for  it ;  he  used  his  influence 
vith  all  persons  of  eminence  in  poUtical  life,  of  his  acquaintance,  in  favor 
of  it ;  and,  when  it  was  losty  in  fiivor  of  those  brave  defenders  of  it  who  had 
survived  its  &1L  He  threw  himsdf  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause— he 
identified  all  his  feelings,  nay  his  very  being  with  it 

•*  The  Poef  s  tenderness  for  children  was  cairi^  to  an  extent  that  very 
often  was  the  cause  oi  pain  to  lus  feelingsL  He  could  not  bear  to  see  a 
child  crossed,  or  to  hear  it  cry,  or  see  it  confined  reluctantly  to  books.  It 
distressed  him  beyond  measure  to  see  a  child  suffer  pain  from  illness  of 
any  kind.  He  had  a  notion,  or  rather  a  theory,  respecting  children,  that 
seemed  to  be  an  extension  of  Lady  Morgan's  idea,  namely,  that  diildren 
have  so  recently  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  that  Ihey  have  not 
had  time  to  lose  the  impress  of  their  Divine  origin.  One  of  his  great  juve- 
nile idols  at  St  Leonards  was  a  boy  of  mine  about  three  years  old,  whom 
he  called  then  and  ever  after,  *my  audacious  boy.'f  He  would  not  have 
this  child  *  tcsmented  with  senseless  teaching,'  as  he  deemed  the  ordinary 
mode  of  instructing  diildren ;  but  many  a  time  he  has  had  him  cm  his  knee 
'teaching  a  child  in  the  right  way;'  which  was,  in  foct»  teaching Utde  more 
than  uproarious  fiin,  oi«es  of  most  boisterous  hilarity.  I  think  Campbell 
delighted  in  this  more  uian  any  earthly  amusement ;  and  it  was  usually,  as  I 

dies,"  <fec.  ifec,  and  whose  parody  of  Campbell's  "  Lines  on  the  View  from  St 
Leonards"  caused  no  little  mirth  to  ''the  Abbot  and  his  Monka"  *'Mr. 
Madden  (s^s  Campbell,  writing  to  Mr.  Rogers,  December  6),  an  extremely 
sensible  and  amiable  man,  constitutes,  I  may  say,  aU  my  conversible  sodetr 
in  thisplaoe." 

♦  vide  OampheU's  Letter  of  March  11,  1881. 

J  Mr.  Ford  Madden,  a  distinguished  pupil  in  the  College  of  yersaille^ 
now  a  civil  engineer  of  high  promise. — ^Ed.  1848. 
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observed,  on  the  eyeniiigs  of  days  of  much  labor  that  he  came  to  teach  th« 
child,  or,  in  other  words,  to  recruit  himself  with  the  outbreaks  of  boldness 
and  frolk  of  his  '  audacious  boy/ 

"  He  thou^t  it  was  time  enough  for  a  child  to  begin  to  learn  from  books 
when  he  was  seven  years  of  age.  I  was  waUdng  with  him  one  day  at  St 
I^ftonards,  when  a  nurse  passed  us  on  the  promenade  with  a  child  in  her 
arms  retdiing  yiolently.  Campbell  ran  after  the  nurse,  pulled  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket,  and  began  wipng  the  child's  mce,  and  soothing, 
as  he  thought,  the  poor  child's  sufferings  with  all  kinds  of  strange  noises, 
which  I  presume  were  attempts  to  imitate  the  lullabies  of  nurses  in  Soot- 
land,  sudden]^  called  to  his  mind  These,  howerer,  had  a  yery  different 
effect  from  what  was  intended.  The  child  screamed  and  kicked,  and  the 
more  Campbell  tried  to  soothe  it,  the  more  fractious  it  became.  The  nurse 
looked  alternately  at  the  strange  person  befcn'e  her,  and  ihe  screaming 
child,  as  bewildered  in  her  regards  as  the  wedding  guest  in  '  The  Ancient 
Mariner,'  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  die  elderly  gentleman  and  his  ap- 
parent attempts  on  l£e  child's  life  I 

"  *  A  conyersation  after  dinner,'  on  the  subject  of  a  convivial  sode^  in 
Dublin,  some  fifty  years  ago,  of  which  Cmran  and  the  first  men  of  the  Lrish 
bar,  of  that  bright  day,  were  members.  *  The  Monks  of  the  Screw'  led  to 
the  formaticm  of  a  social  dub,  which  Campbell  christened  '  The  Monks  of  St 
Leonards.'  Our  first  dinn^  meeting  was  a  very  jovial  ona  It  was  held 
at  the  New  Hotel  of  Mr.  Hudson ;  and  Campbell,  who  was  put  in  the  chair, 
and  duly  installed  in  the  office  of  Superior  of  the  Order,  with  a  table-doth 
thrown  over  his  head  and  shoulders  for  a  few  minutes,  as  a  cowL  He  was 
in  glorious  spirits ;  I  never  saw  him  so  full  of  mirth,  humor,  and  repartee. 
There  were  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  present :  some  members  of  the 

fionily  of  Mr.  Burton ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  H ,  now  a  grave  doctor  of  divinity, 

and  bead  master,  I  believe,  of  Eton ;  Dr.  Maccabe  of  Hastings ;  Mr.  Horace 
l^nith,  and  several  residents  and  visitors  of  &t  Leonards.  A  mirier  set  of 
Vien, '  within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth,'  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  than  ^iiie  Monks  of  St  Leonard'  The  sin  of  parodying  '  The  Meeting 
of  the  "Waters,*  in  celebration  of  the  *Meetingof  the  Monks  of  St  Leonards,* 
was  committed  by  me  for  this  occasioa  We  had  five  or  six  subsequent 
meetings ;  and  then  they  became  Hke  the  *  angels*  visits  of  the  Superior,  'few 
and  far  betweea*  The  Monks  of  St  Leonards  dro{^)ed  off  one  after  the 
other,  and  eventually  '  the  ardst  was  suppressed,'  or  rather  it  merged  into 
a  mere  whist  dub." 

*  «  *  *  « 

As  a  playful  contrast  to  liis  graver  "  Verses,  written  at  St. 
Leonards," — and  a  piece  that  shows  an  union  of  very  opposite 
qualities — I  venture  to  present  tbe  following : — 

FORLORN  DITTY  ON  RED-RIDING-HOOD. 
Blister  than  gem  ever  polish'd  by  jeweller, 

Fair^:  than  flower  that  in  garden  e'er  grew ! 
Tet  Tm  sorry  to  say  that  to  me  you've  been  crueller 

Than  the  wolf  in  the  fable  to  ^^ranny  and  you  I 
I  once  was  a  fat  man — ^the  merriest  or  jokers ; 
But  my  phiz  now's  as  lank  as  an  old  Jewish  broker's,    . 
11* 
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And  I  toddle  about  on  two  1^^  thin  as  poft^n, 
Lamenting  the  loTelj  Red-Riding-Hood's  seornl 

I  cannot  eat  food,  and  I  cannot  recover  sleep : 

Madden  can  core  all  his  patients  bnt  me  1 
And  I  yerily  think,  idien  rye  taken  the  Lorer^a  ^^^* 

Tliat  my  heart,  like  a  cinder,  will  hiat  in  tiie  sea  I 
Little  Red-Riding-Hood  1  why  won't  you  speak  to  me  I 
Your  cause  of  c^ence  is  aU  £tebre  w  and  Qreek  to  me  I 
I  coi]jare  a  compessioDate  smile  on  jour  chedc  to  me. 

By  all  ilie  saiit  taars  that  haye  scalded  my  nose  I 

When  I  drown  myaeM,  pmsters  will  puof  in  each  coterie^ 
.  Saying,  "  Strangely  his  actions  and  words  were  at  stzife  1 
For  uie  fellow  determined  his  Her  should  be  watery^-* 

Though  he  yowed  that  he  hated  small  bew  all  his  life  T 
Yes,  cruel  maiden !  when  least  o't  thou  thinkest; 
m  hie  to  the  sea-beach  ere  yonder  sun  sink  west ; 
And  the  yerdict  shall  be,  of  the  Ooroner^s  Inquest^ 

^^He  died  by  ihe  loyely  Red-Riding-Hood*8  scorn  T 

From  lus  chambers  in  Duke-street>  St.  James's,  be  wntes : — 

**  Matf  Bd, — ^The  business  that  engrosses  me  is  two-fold.  Hie 
Polish  Association  in  the  first  place — a  sacred  duty  which  I,  for 
one,  will  not  abandon,  and  which  I  have  still  hopes  thai  the 
public  will  countenance.  Bach,  our  Secretary,  is  very  ill,  and  I 
have  all  the  trouble  of  forming  the  Society  on  my  own  hands. 
Bach  seems  to  me  my  frieiid  Qason  restored  from  the  dead.  He 
has  an  ardor  of  heart  like  Clason's,  and  a  sagacity  that  reminds 
me,  in  his  conversation,  of  the  all-grasping  mind  of  Bacon.  Eb 
came  down  to  me  at  St.  Leonards,  but  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
and  with  difficulty  brought  to  town.  I  take  lodgings  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  wasting  his 
feeble  strength  in  writing  the  correspondence  of  our  Association, 
I  have  my  fears  that  he  is  a  dying  man.J 

"  Then,  in  the  second  place,  I  have  got  into  a  pretty  mess  by 
Sir  G.  Duckett's  failure.  I  am  trustee  for  the  Literary  Union, 
and  answerable  for  2800/. !  The  Society  behaves  exceedingly 
wdl,  and  deprecates  the  idea  c^  making  the  trustees  pay  the 

*  A  romantic  rock,  so  called,  near  Hastings. 

<(  <*  At  this  time,''  says  Dr.  Madden,  **  Campbell  had  fits  of  punning, 
wmch  he  indulged  in  at  times  for  days  together.*^  Of  these,  many  itistances 
occur  in  his  letters ;  but  if  ever  successful  in  this  species  of  wit»  it  was 
when  he  foimd  himself  in  sodal  contact  wi<h  his  frima,  3ir.  Horace  Smith, 
to  whom  he  afterwards  addressed  his  "  Pumiki^  l^nstiie,*  from  Algiers. 

t  This  eminent  Oeiman  lawyer  is  stffl  liyaig,  and  as  wannly  devoted 
as  eyer  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy. 
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Bvaa :  aad,  uideed,  to  get  it  from  me  would  be  like  getting  ^e 
'  bredu  off  a  Hi^hlaiidman  I'  But  as  a  trustee,  I  have  to  attend 
the  Court  of  i^ukruptcy,  and  a  world  of  botheration  to  go 
throc^.  TohL^,  they  stole  my  great-ooat  in  the  very  Court 
I  had  hung  it  for  a  moment  on  the  raihng,  and  scarcely  turned 
my  back ;  but  when  I  looked  rqund,  it  was  c^and  away !" 
•  #••••. 

**  May  Zlst — ^We  have  had  a  dinner  in  the  Association 
Chambers — ^the  room  where  Milton  wrote  his  *  Defence  of  the 
People  of  England !'  Prince  Czartoryski,  and  the  other  Poles 
now  in  London,  were  our  guests ;  and  we  sat  down  fifty-thre^ 
in  number.  Never  did  a  f&te  ffo  off  better.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wade, 
in  full  canonicals,  offered  a  sokmn  prayer  in  form  of  grace,  which 
was  strikingly  impressive.  He  several  times  repeated  the 
words — *  Hear  us,  oh  God  of  mercy  and  justice!'  and  every  one 
responded  to  the  words.  He  implored  the  Almighty  1^  his 
hohest  attributes,  and  by  the  redeeming  Uood  and  agony  of  the 
Saviour,  to  mitigate  the  fate  of  Poland !...." 

"  I  was  in  the  chair.  When  we  had  the  cloth  removed,  at 
7,  p.  M.,  I  had  not  one  word  prepm^d  for  the  score  of  toasts  I 
had  to  give.  But  I  felt  no  difficulty  in  speaking— except  that 
of  being  overcome  by  my  feelings — and  the  general  feeling  was 
so  strong,  that  one  of  the  Birmingham  deputies — a  noble-look- 
ing man — ^burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  audibly.  The  same  indi- 
vidual (a  half  millionaire,)  promised,  when  his  health  was  drunk, 
that  he  would  make  hb  sons  take  an  oath,  never  to  cease  being 
the  enemies  of  any  English  Administration  that  should  not  tiy 
to  befriend  Poland.  The  Birmingham  people,  I  anticipate,  will 
be  staunch  to  us,  and  form  a  branch  Association :  pray  do  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  Glasgow.  We  are  much  in  want  of 
funds.  If  we  had  but  a  little  of  the  needful,  we  could  blow  a 
coal  in  Germany  that  would  soon  make  it  too  hot  for  despotism ! 
T*rince  Czartoryski  was  evidently  cheered  by  this  dinner. 

"T.  C."* 

"  June  1th.  ,,  .  My  friend  Bach  was  the  first  who  put  me 
up  to  fcmnmg  the  Polish  Associati<m.  He  is  my  great,  I  m^ 
say  my  sole,  supporter  in  the  plan ;  and,  without  exception,  is 
the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  man  whom  I  could  name. . . . 

"Our  Association  flourishes.  The  carrying  of  the  Reform 
Bill  will  be  the  ms^ing  of  us !   More  Polish  r^igees  have  come 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  ioW,  Or«y,  Em),  Ghugow. 
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to  London,  and  among  them  some  distingnished  statesmen  and 
generak,  whose  appearance,  intellect,  history,  and  conversation 
are  quite  inspiring.  I  this  morning  passed  an  hour  with  two 
of  them,  who  struck  me  as  the  most  perfecdj  interesting  and 
heroic  men  I  had  ever  seen. 

'*  I  still  continue  chained  to  ^  The  MetropoMtan,'  though  rather 
by  Marryat's  kindness  and  persuasion  than  my  own  choice.  I 
shall  write  for  next  number  an  *  Ode  to  the  Germans,'*  exhort- 
ing them  to  rise  and  assist  the  Poles.f  T.  C." 

Having  received  from  Dr.  Borthwick  more  favorable  accounts 
of  his  sister's  health,  Campbell  expressed  himself  full  of  grati- 
tude for  his  kind  attentions ;  and,  thinking  he  could  make  her 
physician  no  more  agreeable  return,  presented  him  to  Prince 
Czartoryski.     Then,  writing  to  his  sister,  he  says : — 

"  June  9  th. — ^Dr.  B.  has  seen  my  favorite  Prince  and  Princess 
Czartoryski,  and  their  liitk  anffel,  who  has  now  learnt  to  lisp  to 
me  in  Polish,  *  Dear  Campbell,  our  best  friend !'  The  darling 
has  been  unwell,  and  I  have  called  every  day  to  see  him.  I 
had  him  in  my  arms  this  morning  quite  recovered.  He  would 
scarcely  part  from  me  to  go  to  Qie  servant,  who  was  to  take 
him  out  an  airing.  It  might  seem  strange  to  you  to  know  how 
much  that  little  darling's  illness  alarmed  me ;  but  when  I  speak 
of  beautiful  children,  my  fondness  makes  me  a  fool  and  a  child.''^ 

*  Tranalatecl,  and  widely  circulated  in  Germany : — 
**  The  sjpmt  of  Britannia 

Inyokes,  across  the  main, 
Her  sister,  AU^mannia, 

To  borst  the  tyrant's  chain, 
By  our  kindred  blood,  she  cries, 
Bisel  All^mannians,  rise  1 
And  hallowed  thrice  the  band 

Of  our  kindred  hearts  shall  be, 
When  your  land  shall  be  the  land 

Of  the  free— of  the  free  T— Pokms,  p.  288. 

{Extract  from  a  letter  to  his  sister  Mary. 
Hie  concluding  paragraph  expresses  a  senthnent  of  such  frequent  re- 
currence in  the  Poet^s  letters,  and  so  similar  to  the  following,  Hiat,  to  those 
who  knew  him  intimately,  it  wiU  seem  as  if  the  Poet  himi^If  had  sat  for 
the  picture.  It  is  given  by  a  Frendi  writer  as  an  ipreviveduccBUThumain  : 
**  Madame  Geo£Enes,"  he  says,  **  avait  tons  les  go^ts  d'lme  Ame  sensible  et 
douce ;  eUe  aimait  les  enwas  avec  passion;  eUe  n'en  voyait  pas  un  seul, 
■ans  attendrissement ;  elle  s'interessait  d  I'innooence,  et  &  la  faiblesse  de 
cette  age.  laie  aimait  &  observer  la  nature,  qui,  grace  k  nos  moeurs;  ne  se 
laisse  plus  voir  que  dans  Tenfimce ;  elle  se  {Maiaait  k  causer  avec  eux,  a 
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So  much  abscHrbed  was  Campbdl  hy  the  bnainees  of  Poland, 
that  even  the  passmg  of  the  Keform  !bill  was  hardly  noticed  in 
his  correspondence.  But,  on  receiving  an  invitation  from  his 
distinguished  Mend,  the  Lord  Mayor,  he  went  to  the  great  city 
banquet  on  the  eleventh  of  August.  On  this  subject  he  has 
left  several  amusing  letters ;  but  nothing,  perhi^  more  graphic 
than  the  following  sketch,  sent  to  a  private  friend : — 

*^June  12th, — I  was  yesterday  at  the  grand  Guildhall  din- 
ner, to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Reform ;  and  such  a  scene  of 
splendor,  stuflBng,  speechifying,  potting  and  stewing,  I  never 
went  through !  We  had  160  tureens  of  turtle  soup ;  and  I  had 
my  full  share  of  the  glorious  green  fiat — ^which  tasted  as  if  it 
had  already  felt  the  beneficent  effects  of  Reform !  It  was  mel- 
low and  constitutionalj  and  savored  distinctly  of  the  wholesome 
principles  that  placed  the  reigning  family  on  the  throne  I  Be- 
fore my  eyes,  whilst  I  turned  them  up  in  ecstacy  with  the  spoon 
in  my  mouth,  was  the  statue  of  Beckford,  in  the  attitude  of 
addressing  his  memorable  rebuke  to  George  IQ.  Thinks  I  to 
myself  how  pleasant  it  is,  in  the  act  of  spooning  myself  with 
reform-turtle,  to  see  the  effigy  of  a  Whig  showing  sauce  to  a 
King.  Then,  Guildhall  was  all  in  a  blaze  with  gas-lights.  At 
one  end  was  the  word  Reform  !  in  characters  of  light,  with  W. 
K  below  it — showing  that  we  have  got,  not  Reform  under  Wil- 
liam rV.,  but  William  IV.  under  Reform !  At  the  other  end, 
mnidst  the  drums  and  banners,  there  was  a  star  of  clustered 
lamps,  immensely .  large,  which,  -while  expecting  to  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  speech,  I  was  determined  to  apostrophise  as 
the  '  Star  of  Reform  T  All  the  time,  a  fine  English  band  played 
from  one  gallery  at  intervals,  whilst  the  Russian  horn-band 
played  on  the  one  opposite.  The  effect  of  their  music,  in  a  hall, 
IS  exactly  like  an  organ,  but  not  so  fine  as  I  heard  it  in  Germa- 
ny ;  for  there  it  was  in  the  fields,  calling  echoes  firom  the  woods 
and  rocks  I  To  be  serious,  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  impres- 
sive, and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  But  still,  I  would  rather  al- 
most forget  it,  than  go  through  it  again.     .     .     ." 

"  My  exhaustion  and  pain,  which  turned  out  to  be  nervous, 

leur  faare  dea  questicMia,  et  ne  soufifrait  pas  que  lea  gouyemaates  leur  fsog- 
g^rassent  la  reponse^ — *  tPaime  mieux,' leur  disait-elle,  *lea  sottises  qu'il  me 
aira,  que  celles  que  vous  lui  dicterez.' — *  Je  voudrais*  ajoutaitrcUe,  *  m^on 
JU  tme  question  d  tout  les  nudheureux  qui  vont  iubir  la  mortj  pour  leura 
crimes :  **  avsz-toub  aims  les  enfans  r*  Je  9ui$  sAre  qtiih  r&pondraiefU 
quenonf^ 
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•ad  not  inflfcmm«i(My,  was  begoiled  hy  interest  in  ihe  speeches 
of  the  Ministers,  who  returned  thanks  for  their  heafjths  being 
drunk.  There  were,  I  dare  say,  900  perscms  present ;  and  to 
make  ihem.  all  hear  in  an  edioing  hall  is  not  easy.  Hie  last 
time  I  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  I  remember  exalting  in  be- 
ing tiie  only  one  of  many  speakers  who  could  manage  his  voice, 
so  as  to  be  heard  distinetly.  Hiis  art  I  acquired  by  the  habit  of 
speaking  in  the  Common  Hall  at  Glasgow  College.  Well,  thought 
I  to  myself  Whigs  as  they  are,  there  is  not  one  of  these  Minis- 
ters, except  Brougham,  that  will  make  himself  distincUy  heard 
on  this  occasion ;  and  my  presage  was  fulfilled.  The  Duke  of 
Sussex  got  up,  and  I  saw  him  speak ;  but  of  wbat  he  said  I 
knew  as  much  after  as  before  he  rose.  Half-a-dozen  of  them 
gesticulated  and  uttered  sounds  ;  but  the  sounds  were  just  ex* 
actly  as  articulate  as  the  horns  of  the  Bussians.^' 

4:  %  *  *  * 

"  Next  in  turn,  after  Lord  Grey,  came  my  Lord  Brougham. 
*  Well,'  I  said  to  myself,  *  Hal !  I  have  known  thee,  young  devil 
— old  devil — these  thirty  years  !*  .  .  .  Thou  wilt  make 
thyself  heard,  articulately  and  distinctly,  to  the  utmost  ends  and 
comers  of  the  room.  He  did  so.  He  spoke  with  no  straining ; 
but  the  hall  was  hushed,  and  his  voice  went  over  and  rotind  St 
in  low,  deep,  but  clear  tones, — ^like  the  voice  of  a  lion  in  the 
desert.*  ,  .  He  met  me  with  great  kindness  in  the  ante-room ; 
but,  between  ourselves,  I  disliked  the  substance  of  his  speech, 
whilst  I  admired  its  style.  He  spoke  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  of  its  being  the  grand  object  of  the  present  Ministry  to  m- 
sure  it !  Peace  of  Europe,  with  the  ghost  of  Poland  rising  up 
before  us  I  No,  no  !  I  exclaim,  Bke  Constance,  *  Peace  is  to  me 
a  war ;'  and  expectaug  to  be  called  upon  for  a  speech,  I  was  de- 
termined to  have  quoted  these  words  of  Shakspeare.  But  the 
Ministers  went  oflf  the  moment  the  last  of  their  healths  had  been 
drunk,  and  I  was  preparing  to  go  off  also.  But  l3ie  Lord  Mayor 
requested  his  friends  not  wholly  to  forsake  him.  I  returned  to 
my  seat,  waiting  as  patiently  as  I  could,  under  pain,  for  my 
health  to  be  drunk,  and  for  leave  to  depart  after  paying  a  speech 
as  my  sh«re  in  ^e  reckoning.  I  had  iu  my  mind  a  jumble  of 
ideas,  but  it  depended  on  a  toss  of  accident  whether  I  sbould 

*  In  another  letter  he  writes — "  Broufifham  spoke  and  fulfilled  what  1 
had  presaged  in  my  own  mind  I  know  ^t  he  will  be  heard  when  others 
are  unheard  He  spoke  like  a  lion  roaring,  not  angrily,  but  di«tinctly,  in 
an  African  desert." 
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have  made  out  of  thain  a  foolish  of  a  passable  kalraague.  I  ha^ 
the  Star  of  Reform — ^&e  statue  of  Beokford — and  the  ensigus 
0[  E&^nd,  to  apostrophise  I  together  with  chivalrous  allusious 
to  the  antiquity  of  Ixmdon's  glory ; — ^bwfe,  altogether,  I  am  ^^ad 
I  did  not  speak.  .  .  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  X  eould  bear 
4X»kfinemeait  no  longer,  and  I  bolted  kreeoverably !  On  gettu^ 
to  chambers,  I  treated  ray  tempersmee  to  hatf  a  pint  of  wine-^ 
went  to  bed,  slept  soundly,  asA  woke  quite  fi«e  from  pun. 

"  June  2Stk. — The  ^iffiurs  of  Poland  are  getting  more  and 
more  interesting.  ....  We  have  got  the  subject  into  Parha- 
ment.  We  have  auxiliary  Polish  Societies  in  the  provinces. 
Everywhere  the  subject  stirs  up  indignation  and  enthusiasm ; 
and,  though  one's  interest  in  it  is  "painful,  it  is  still  an  irremtU 
yie  subject.  Ihe  business  of  the  Association  has  accordingly 
engrossed  much  of  my  time ;  I  have  a  heavy  correspondence  to 
keep  up — ^both  with  friends  at  home,  and  with  foreigners,  I 
have  letters  in  French,  German,  and  even  Latin  to  write — ^for 
we  have  Coirespondence  as  ^r  as  Hungair — and  these  afford 
me  nothing  like  a  sinecure.  This  very  evemng,  Mr.  Cutlar  Fer- 
guson's motion  on  the  question  of  Poland,  comes  on  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  The  dedbion  of  that  que^ion — ^whatever  it  be — 
w^  bring  things  to  a  crisis,  and  abridge  the  future  labon  of  the 
Assomation ;  so  that  I  now  look  in  earnest  to  get  the  Life  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  finished."* 

«  »  «r  «r  Hr  • 

^^June  %Bth. — ^You  may  Imve  heard  tiuit  a  strong  party  of 
my  friends  have  already  agreed  to  bring  me  in  (if  they  can)  ifx 
Glasgow.  What  my  diance  is,  I  believe  no  mortal  alive,  with- 
out preternatural  powers,  could  determine.  But  I  am  really 
not  at  all  anxious  to  get  into  Parliament.  It  entails  a  life  of 
dreadful  hardship,  and  would  cut  up  my  literary  occupation.  I 
must  not  think  of  it.  But,  in  thus  deprecating  the  honor  of  re- 
presenting Glasgow,  I  don't  deserve  to  be  compared  with  the 
fox  and  the  sour  grapes ;  for  I  really  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
the  grapes  are  within  my  reach ;  I  only  mean  that,  if  I  could 
get  Uiem,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  me  to  eat  them.^'f 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

"  June  30/A. — ^I  have  this  morning  been  breakfesting  with  the 
best  of  all  good  men — ^Prince  Czartoryski.  His  Princess  pre- 
sided at  the  breakfast  table,  and  fascinated  every  body.    Sha  is 

*  Extracta  from  Letters  to  private  friends.  f  Bbid 
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as  sweet  and  unassuming  a  person  as  your  own  Fanny  M — ^ton, 
or  my  *  *  *.  I  oould  scarcely  persuade  her  to  allow  me  to 
pour  out  the  tea  and  coffee.  .  .  .  She  brought  us  her  three 
boys — one  twelve,  another  three,  a  third,  one  year  and  a  half 
old — darling  boys  I  but,  above  all,  the  second,  who  is  a  perfect 
beauty.  He  sat  on  my  knee  all  breakfast  time — ^talking  Polish, 
while  I  talked  English  and  French  to  him — and  we  understood 
each  other  exactly  to  the  same  degree."    ... 

"  At  breakfast,  the  papers  told  us  of  the  monster  Nicholas's 
robbing  the  Polish  families  of  their  children !  I  ventured  a 
jest — ^that,  perhaps,  savored  too  much  of  levity — when  press- 
ing the  litUe  angel  to  my  breast,  I  said  to  the  Princess — ^Why, 
really  your  Polish  infants  are  a  temptation  to  rob  you  of  them  ; 
and  if  I  were  at  this  moment  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  I  should 
take  away  this  boy  from  you,  by  an  imperial  ukase  !  The  Prin- 
cess laughed  and  said — *  Why  then,  Mr.  Campbell,  you  should 
be  welcome  to  him.' 

"  Lord  Durham's  going  out  to  St.  Petersburgh  is  looked  upon 

as  a  glorious  omen  of  a  dbange  in  the  British  Councils 

Lady  Gray  called  on  the  Princess  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
congratulated  her  on  the  event.     ...  T.  C." 

The  offer  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  again  pressingly  urged 
upon  him ;  and,  from  what  appears  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Poet  and  his  Glasgow  constituents,  his  return  seems 
t9  have  been  tolerably  certain.  His  repugnance,  however,  to 
present  himself  as  a  candidate,  remained  unshaken.  He  re- 
flected that,  even  if  returned,  loss  of  time  and  increased  expenses 
must  necessarily  accrue ;  and  that,  in  his  mind,  no  honor, 
however  flattering,  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  independ- 
ence. Adverting  to  the  subject,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gray,  he 
writes : — 

"  July  31. — ^After  fiill  and  frequent  deliberation,  I  have  come 
to  the  resolution  not  to  make  the  attempt  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment. .  .  .  K I  were  elected  to-morrow—elected  even  for 
Glasgow — :!  am  convinced  that  the  seeming  good  fortune  would 
be  a  misfortune  to  me.  I  find  myself  implicated  in  the  Polish 
Association  to  a  degree  that  half  absorbs  my  time  and  attention. 
The  German  question — ^another  and  the  same  with  the  Polish 
— ^involves  me  also  in  correspondence  with  the  German  Patriots ; 
and  really,  at  this  moment,  my  own  private  studies  are  so  much 
impeded,  that  to  go  into  Parliament — even  if  I  could  get  into 
it — ^would  be  my  ruin."     .... 
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'^  In  point  of  spirits  I  mnst  own  that  I  am  oJTten  cast  down. 
It  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  the  fate  of  this  poor,  po(»r  people 
should  ^3ict  me  I  In  order  to  be  able  in  our  monUily  journal, 
called  *  Polonia,'  to  repel  the  doubts  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  I  sat 
down  with  others  to  examine,  and  probe  to  the  quick,  the  truth 
c^  these  reports  of  Russian  cruelty  which  have  reached  us.  Oh  1 
my  dear  fnend !  it  is  as  true  as  that  you  are  reading  mv  writ- 
ing I  .  .  .  .  The  wife  of  General  Kubynski,  on  receivmg  the 
refusal  of  the  Eussians  to  abstain  from  tearing  them  from  her, 
literally  killed  her  own  diildren,  and  then  cut  her  own  throat 
over  their  corpses  !  About  fifty  suicides  have  taken  place  in 
Warsaw,  and  mostly  by  mothers  /  .  .  .  .  T.  C." 

#  *  #  *  *  *  * 

Turning  fifom  these  horrors, — ^the  bare  recital  of  which  had 
made  him  ill  for  days  together, — ^he  gives  his  sister,  as  usual, 
a  cheerful  account  of  his  affairs.  After  a  long  newsy  preface 
about  mutual  friends,  he  says: — 

"  Aug.  25th. — Here,  in  the  Polish  Chambers,  I  dtty  parade 
the  main  room, — ^a  superb  hall, — ^where  all  my  books  are  en- 
sconced, and  where  old  *  NoF  used  to  give  audience  to  his  for- 
eign ambassadors.  Opposite  to  me  and  divided  by  a  wooden 
staircase,  are  Milton's  apartments,  in  which  he  wrote  his  immor- 
tal *  Defence  of  the  English  People.'  I  am  thus  on  holy,  haunt- 
ed ground  !  and  here  I  defy  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  cholera, 
and  all  the  attacks  of  the  devil !  I  even  dine  upon  salid  to 
show  my  fearlessness  of  cholera ;  but  my  health  is  not  quite 
what  it  was  at  St.  Leonards  !  Strength  of  some  kind,  however, 
I  must  have ;  for  I  get  up  at  seven,  and  work  at  one  thing  or 
another  till  midnight"  .... 

"  I  presided  lately  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Germany* — 
it  went  off  most  successfully.  There  was  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  Germans,  in  which  thanks  were  voted  to  me  as  the  first 
who  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  German  Uberty  in  this  country. 

*  Shortly  after  this  ev^it^  an  address,  signed  by  six  hundred  citizens  of 
Frankfort  and  Hanan,  was  presented  to  Gampb^  by  a  German  deputa- 
tion in  London.  It  tiius  concludes : — ,  ..."  The  undersized  have  the 
conviction  that  millions  of  their  countrymen  share  their  feelmgs ;  and  that 
they  would  loudly  declare  them  before  the  world,  if  they  were  not  prevent- 
ed by  brute  force.  The  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  express  an  ardent  wish, 
that  their  city  may  always  ^ijqy;  with  the  free  and  ffeneroui  JSnglishmen^ 
a  better  regs^  than  the  six  articles  of  the  Protocol  are  calculated  to  be- 
stow upon  it"  M^y  of  those  who  signed  this  paper  were  fined  and  im* 
prisoned  by  their  governments. 
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Bat)  at  suoih  meetingB,  it  ui  in^possiUe  ta  pMi^s^t  If&prudent  per- 
sons from  appearing ;  and  some  intemperate  speeches,  of  which 
I  disapproved,  made  me  quit  the  assembly  before  it  dosed.  I 
receive  such  letters  from  Germany,  as  make  me  sanguine  that 
they  will  resist  the  tyrants.  I  send  you  my  *  Song  to  the  Ger^ 
mans,*  which  has  been  translated  into  their  language,  and  set  to 
popular  music" 

"  With  respect  to  my  **  literary  a^yrs," — ^meaning  those  from 
which  he  was  likely  to  derive  profit,  he  says : — ^*  I  still  keep  hold 
of  *  the  Metropolitan,'  and  am  proceeding  wil^  ^  The  Life  (A 
Mrs.  Siddons.'^'  But,  distracted  by  so  many  conflicting  duties, 
his  progress  in  the  biograj^y  was  inevitably  slow.  As  an  event 
of  great  comioti  to  himself  and  of  certain  benefit  to  his  maga- 
zine, he  writes — "  Tom  Moore  has  now  joined  '  The  Metropoli- 
tan,'* and  you  may  see  that  we  go  on  in  very  good  heart" 
"  Ihe  Literary  Union,"  he  adds,  ^  of  which  I  was  the  founderi 
and  still  retain  the  name  of  president,  has  hitherto  had  a  house 
exceedingly  narrow  and  inconvenient.  To-day  I  took  the  chair 
at  a  public  meeting,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  we  should 
take  another  house  in  St.  James's-square.  We  are  to  get  it  for 
1400^.  a  year ;  its  furniture,  mirrors,  pictures,  elegance,  remind 
one  of  Thomson's  *  Castle  of  Indolence ;'  and  th^  palace,  this 
feiry  land,  is  to  be  inhabited  by  *  my  dub  !'  It  is  within  four 
hundred  yards  of  my  chambers  too ;  so  you  may  imagine,  my 
dearest  sister,  that  I  am  very  happy.  T.  C."f 

'^  SepU  2Qth. — ^I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  my  existence,  as  it 
is  now  occupied.  .  .  .  I  get  up  at  seven — ^Write  letters  for  the 
Polish  Association  imtil  half-past  nme — ^break&st — ^go  to  the 
club,  and  read  the  newspapers  till  twelve.  Then,  I  sit  down  to 
my  own  studies ;  and  with  many — ^and,  alas,  vexatious — ^inter- 
ruptions, do  what  I  can  till  four.  I  then  walk  round  the  Park, 
and  generally  dine  out  at  six.  Between  nine  and  ten,  I  return 
to  chambers,  read  a  book,  or  write  a  letter ;  and  go  to  bed  al- 
ways before  twelveP  •  .  .  "  But  my  own  proper  business,  you 
will  ask,  what  is  that  ?  Why,  naw^  it  is  in  earnest  the  *  life  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.'  How  it  has  been  impeded,  I  can  scarcely  tell 
you.  *The  Metropolitan'  will  hardly  account  for  it — though, 
really,  my  random  contribudcms  to  that  journal  break  up  mco^ 

*  See  the  «  Lines"  by  Mr.  M(xm%,  already  quoted,  page  289. 

t  The  ep>i8tle  concludes—"  P.  8,  Mr.  Adolphus  Badi— my  indefiitigable 
supporter  in  the  P.  Association — soids  *  to  the  worthy  sister  of  my  dear 
fiiend,T.  Campbell,  his  kindest  regards,'"  „  . 
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lime  than  jou  would  imagine.    But  our  journal, '  Po/onto,'  kis 
imposed  a  great  deal  of  trouble  upon  me." 

**  I  told  70U  in  my  last  of  haying  got  a  drawing  from  Gruse'a 
^girl  in  prayer* — a  picture  in  Lady  Stepney's  possession.  The 
drawing  is  really  (farming.  I  haye  owned  to  you  being  a 
raying  loyer  of  tiiis  dearest  girl  I  I  belieye  she  was  Gruie't 
own  daughter — and  both  are  dead  a  hundred  years ;  but  my 
sweetlieart  in  painting  will  be  immortal !"  * 

*  *  *  *  % 

The  next  month  brought  an  increase  of  duties,  which,  with 
all  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause,  he  found  it  very  hard  to 
perform.  Bis  practical  philanthropy  indeed,  was  not  apt  to 
shrink  at  trifles ;  but  the  want  of  funds  crippled  his  beneyo- 
lence,  and  made  him  a  frequent,  and  much  distressed  witness 
of  humsm  misery.  Writing  from  the  Association  Chambers  in 
Duke-street,  he  says : — 

^  J^ov.  5tL — ^I  am  sure  you  would  make  allowance  for  me,  if 
you  knew  what  I  haye  undergone  by  finding  myself-^with  ike 
exception  of  honest,  faithfril  Badi — standing  between  the  Polish 
exiles  and  utter  famine!  Numbers  haye  arriyed  in  London, 
chased  by  Russian  influence  from  Germany.  ...  It  is  a  hor- 
rid fact  Uiat  the  Czar's  edicts  to  banish  them,  even  from  Glermaa 
hospitality,  are  obeyed  by  the  slayish  Courts.  .  .  .  K  I  were 
not  conscious  of  being  broad  awake,  and  of  detesting  all  exag- 
^ration,  on  so  sore  a  subject,  I  could  imagine  myseS  engi^ed 
m  some  scene  of  tragic  fiction,  rather  than  reality,  when  I  look 
upon  the  Polish  applicants.  Some  days  ago,  for  example,  a 
respectable,  decent  Swiss  merchant,  in  the  city,  came  to  me 
with  a  Polish  captain,  who  spoke  not  a  word  of  EngUsh,  '  I 
found  this  poor  man,'  he  said,  '  inquiring  for  the  "  Polish  As- 
sociation." I  saw  him  pale  and  staggering — I  asked  what  ailed 
him.  I  found  that  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  two  days  !  I 
took  him  to  an  eating-house,  and  gaye  him  a  meal ;  and,  now, 
I  haye  brought  him  to  you.' 

^  To  this,  the  Swiss  added  a  circumstance  pecuhariy  toudiing, 

*  This  pictiire,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  turned  to  excellent  aoeoimt*— 
•ad  BOW  &e  immortality  of  Gruse's  daughter  owea  as  much  to  poetry,  as 
it  than  did  to  painting*- 

"  Was  man  e'er  doomed  that  beauty,  made 
By  mimic  art^  should  haunt  jiim  ? 
like  Orpheus,  I  adore  a  shade 
Aad  dote  upoa  a  phantom  P  Ac— Po*m^  p.  2W. 
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The  poor  Pole  had  a  ririg  on  liis  finger.  *  I  hinted  to  him,' 
said  the  Swiss,  '  my  wonder  that,  when  suflfering  from  hunger, 
he  had  not  sold  ^e  ring.  But  he  showed  me  that  it  was  a 
mourning  ring — and  said  that  he  wore  it  in  memory  of  a  dear 
lost  Mend.'  "  .  .  .  "  Well,  I  took  him  to  General  Kubynski's, 
who  assured  me  that  he  was  no  impostor ;  and  with  Sir  Frau- 
ds Burdett's,  and  the  dear,  good  Lord  Dover's  assistance,  we 
shall  get  him  and  three  others  out  to  America,  where  they  will 
join  a  Polish  Colony. 

^'  The  same  day  there  came  another  Polish  ofScer  to  thank 
me  for  our  support  of  him,  and  for  procuring  him  a  passage  to 
Belgium. 

"  It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  such  romance  in  reality. 
Yet  such  was  the  impression  made  by  this  fine,  heroic-looking 
man,  that  even  those  members,  who  give  themselves  no  trouble 
in  the  business  of  the  Association,  declared  they  had  never  seen 
so  interesting  a  figure.  He  is  six  feet  high,  and  with  such  a 
soldier-like  front  as  I  have  never  seen  surpassed — even  in  the 
grenadier  company  of  the  42nd  Highlanders  ;  and,  indeed,  he 
reminded  me  much  of  a  Highlander.  At  the  same  time,  we 
all  remarked  a  mildness  that  tempered  the  martial  expression 
of  his  eyes,  and  countenance,  and  the  tones  of  his  broad  chest. 
He  might  have  stood  for  the  picture  of  William  Tell !  Poor 
fellow  !  when  we  told  him  that  he  should  have  his  travelling 
expenses  to  Brussels,  and  thirty  shillings  besides,  his  fierce  eye- 
brows and  moustache  relaxed  to  a  most  grateful  smile,  and  then 
quivered  with  gratitude,  till  he  burst  into  tears.  This  man  was 
a  landed  proprietor  in  Poland,  and  had  been  eight  times  wounded 
in  battle.  He  showed  us  his  scars.  It  was  too  much  to  see 
the  bravest  of  the  brave  weeping  in  gratitude  for  a  morsel  of 
bread  !     He  literally  shed  tears  on  my  hand."  .  .  . 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

"  The  increasing  nimiber  of  cases  of  distress  among  the  Polish 
refugees,  has  compelled  Bach  and  myself  to  be  as  active  as 
possible  in  stirring  about  for  them.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and 
Lord  Dover  have  been  most  praiseworthy  in  their  co-operation ; 
and  we  hope  by  their  aid  to  raise  a  sufficient  fund.  Lord  Dover 
came  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  fund,  and  gave  us 
20Z.  from  his  own  pocket.  In  reality,  I  do  not  believe  that 
people's  hearts  are  intentionally  callous ;  but  they  are  all  out 
of  town,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  rich  and  respectable  gentry 
have  not  been  applied  to.    Lord  Dover  put  me  down  a  list  of 
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about  sixty,  to  wfiom,  he  thinks,  if  I  write  in  a  strong  manner, 
I  shall  get  them  to  contribute.  Lady  Burdett  has  also  been 
very  kind,  both  in  donations  and  promises  of  more." 

*  *  ♦  %  ♦ 

"  I  dined  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on  Monday,  and  whom 
should  I  meet  but  the  Count  de  Survilhers  ?  I  was  the  first 
who  came  up  to  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  and  was  sitting 
with  one  of  the  Miss  Burdetts  on  a  sofa,  when  the  Count  was 
announced.  I  rose,  as  she  did,  to  receive  him.  The  only  thing 
I  remarked  about  him  was,  his  extreme  politeness  in  refusing  to 
seat  himself  beside  Miss  Burdett,  as  *  Monsieur' — ^that  was  my- 
self—had been  seated  there.  But  the  stranger  seemed  a  goodly, 
decent  gentleman  ;  and  I  resolved  to  patronize  him  1  I  thought 
he  was  some  French  savant  I  asked  him  if  this  was  the  fost 
time  of  his  being  in  England,  and  how  he  liked  us,  with  a  great 
deal  of  matter  of  that  sort.  When  we  had  talked  some  ten 
minutes,  Sir  Francis  came  in,  and  introduced  me  to  the  stranger, 
who  shook  hands  with  me.  Sir  Francis,  turning  aside,  said — 
*  it  is  Joseph  Buonaparte  I'  Then  flashed  upon  me  his  family 
resemblance  to  Napoleon ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  had  just  been 
talking  to  him  about  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  I" 

"  The  ex-King  of  Spain  is  a  good-looking  man,  near  sixty, 
with  bonhommie  distinct  upon  his  countenance  and  in  his  man- 
ners. His  likeness  to  Napoleon  is  very  striking  and  very  droll; 
for,  in  thinking  of  Napoleon,  you  always  imagine  a  pale,  marble 
face — an  unworldly  face — ^a  something  abstracted  and  ideal. 
But  the  dear,  good  Joseph  is  a  perfecSy  un-ideal  figure.  He 
is  terrestrial — ^beef-fed  and  bread-fed ;  rosy-gilled^  and—to  make 
himself  more  human-like — he  wears  a  toig  !  ay,  and  a  cunning 
one  too ;  it  is  jet-black,  and  much  at  variance  with  his  age-worn 
face.  How  much  wiser  would  he  be  to  wear  a  semblance  of 
hair  a  little  grizzled!*  The  party  was  not  large;  and  the 
conversation  after  dinner  became  very  interesting.  I  observed 
that  Joseph,  on  the  one  hand,  never  committed  himself;  but, 
on  the  other,  it  was  tolerably  evident  that  he  wished  not  to  ab- 
jure his  interest  in  France.  ...  T.  C." 


*  This  may  amuae  the  reader,  who  recollects  that,  when  the  Poet  hatl 
aniyed  at  the  same  age  as  the  ex-Eing,  he  was  not  '*  tciaer''  as  to  the  color 
of  his  wig — ^but  always  preferred  the  "jet-black"  to  the  «  semblance  of  hair 
a  little  grizzled.'* 
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<^i\rot;.  12<&. — ^The  Life  of  Mn*  Addons  is  fiow  far  advaneed^ 
and  would  have  been  out  of  my  hands  aliogetiier,  but  for  the 
distraction  and  business  of  the  Finish  Association.  And  jet, 
can  I  regret  being  so  employed,  even  to  the  retarding  of  Mrs. 
Siddons's  Life  ?  Oh,  no.  Under  Providence,  our  Association 
has  been  the  means  of  assuaging  the  misery  of  many  brave 
Poles ;  and  I  look  back  to  tiie  last  half-year  with  real  satisfiM^ 
tion. 

^  On  Friday  we  had  a  superb  day  at  the  Guildhall,  where 
I  was  pleasantly  situated,  and  had  Wilkie  the  painter,  and  Alka 
Cunmngham>  for  my  neighbors*" 

A&enc  paying  a  just  compliment  to  the  ABSociati<Mi,  he  says : 

**  Dec.  4cth, — ^About  four-score  refugees  have  been  supported 
or  relieved,  and  sent  abroad,  by  our  Sodety.  But  the  task  of 
doing  so  was  left  ^tirely  to  your  humble  servant  and  our 
indemtigable  and  worthy  secretary,  Adolphus  Bach.  He  has 
injured  his  business,  as  a  German  jurist,  by  giving  up  so  much 
of  his  time  for  this  purpose ;  and  I  have  injured  my  health. 
Since  May  1st,  I  have  never  been  in  bed  lat^  than  six — devo- 
ting regularly  four  hours  to  writing  letters  to  the  rich  and  chari- 
table— ^and  hundreds  have  I  written,  in  orderto  raise  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  to  our  four-score  patriots." 

*  %  «r  |r  «r  «  *         ■ 

Willi  respect  to  "the  Siddons,"  he  says : — ^"Despite  all  ob^ 
stades,  I  finii^ed  a  neat  8vo.,  and  offered  it  to  the  booksell^s. 
The  tyrants  would  not  give  me  a  ferthing  for  it,  unless  it  were 
in  two  volumes !  So  I  am  obliged  to  make  out  two  volumes, 
which  I  expect  to  accomplish  in  a  couple  of  months — ^as  my 
matter  will  bear  diffusion.  That  being  done,  I  shiUl  taring  up 
like  Gulliver  from  the  bands  of  LiUiput  I  I  have  almost  every 
day  finished  my  allowance  of  pages.  But,  wH^  those  double 
drums,  hurdy-gurdies,  and  girls  &ncing  in  Inreeches,  under  my 
very  nose,  I  lose  my  senses  at  times — ^and  look,  I  suppose,  like 
the  Ajax  of  Sophodee,  or  Hogarth's  Enraged  Musician.  .... 
I  was  almost  tempted  to  give  three  guineas  a  week  for  rooms 
in  the  Albany,  when  I  found  to  my  joy  that  a  high^  back  apart- 
ment, as  silent  as  a  desert,  might  be  had  for  haJf-a-guinea  a 
week,  in  these  very  chambers.  To-day  they  are  laying  down 
my  carpet,  putting  up  a  few  shelves,  and  fitting  it  for  a  study. 
It  is  a  nice,  airy  room,  as  well  as  quiet.  I  would  enter  it  to- 
day, but  I  have  a  superstition  about  removals  on  a  Saturday, 
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YotL  <;aimot  imagine  what  a  filip  tliis  seeininglj  irifliiig  inddent 
has  given  to  my  spints — ^if  anything  ean  be  eaUed  trifling  which 
TeheTeB  the  brain  from  radc  and  torture.  I  retain  my  bed-room 
below — ^nse  the  spacious  AsBociation'-room  as  a  parlor — ^aoid 
here  in  my  attic,^  I  shall  spin  away  at  ^  The  Life  T  ' 

Returning  to  the  grand  objects  of  the  Association,  he  adds : 

^One  of  the  heaviest  cases  on  our  hands,  was  a  bed-rid 
martyr  to  rheumatism  and  bullet-wounds,  to  whom  I  gave  your 

rnd,  and  another  of  my  own.  He  had  a  pictm^  of  a  child, 
in  old  Venetian  painter,  for  which  Lady  Stepney  gave  him 
seven  pounds — the  picture  being  redeemable  on  returning  the 
/  money.  With  this,  he  and  his  servant  will  be  got  to  Paris, 
where  they  will  have  their  maintenance.  I  thought  Lady  S. 
very  kind  to  give  so  much,  and  told  her  that  I  felt  almost 
ashamed  at  roy  ingratitude  and  ungallantry,  in  laying  a  child 
to  her  charge !" 

Of  a  private  meeting  of  the  Polish  exiles  and  their  friends, 
at  Christmas,  he  gives  the  followii^  notice : — 

"  "We  had  a  glorious  evening — ^lots  of  ladies,  and  very  pretty 
ones — a  Polish  exile,  who  played  the  fiddle  almost  like  Paganim, 
and  a  flute-player.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  *  all  my  geese  are 
■wans  f  but  seriously,  since  Keukomm,  I  have  heard  no  music  with 
such  a  fiiiry  dance  of  sounds.  We  had  also  a  paper  read  on  the 
patriotism  of  Polish  ^omen ;  and^  at  its  close,  was  hmided  round 
one  of  Uie  ducats  coined  at  Warsaw,  out  of  tnarriage-rings  sent 
m  by  the  Polish  matrons ! 

*  The  Poefs  room  is  now  distingiuahed  by  a  -white  marble  tablet)  affixed 
to  the  wall  by  his  friend,  Adolphus  Bach,  aoNl  bearing  the  ibUowing  inecrip- 
tion>— 

IN  THIS  AmO, 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL^ 

hope's  BAMDf  ASD  MOUKNINO  FBEXDOH'S  HOPS, 
LIYXD  AND  THOUGHT, 

AD.  MDCOCXXXIL, 

WHILE  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  LITEBAET  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  FBIENDS  OF  POLAND, 

HIS  CREATION. 

WVtKM  VIBTUTIS  PIETATI 
AmCHTlA, 

MDOCOXLVn. 

A.  B.  e$l. 
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"The  national  PoKali  airs  produced  an  electrifying  effdct. 
I  never  saw  sixty  people  in  a  drawing-room  in  such  an  emeute. 
Hie  striking  thing  was,  that  the  English  all  looked  mekncholj; 
whilst  the  Poles,  mostly  dressed  in  their  military  costume,  stood 
up  with  swelling  chests,  and  a  look  of  triumph.  Our  own  sweet 
young  countrywomen  got  all  round  the  venerable,  white-headed 
old  Polish  poet,  Niemciewitz,  and  did  not  leave  him  till  they 
got  his  promise  to  sit  for  his  picture,  which  is  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  Association-room. 

"  On  Christmas-eve,  Bach  and  I  gave  a  supper  to  all  the 
Polish  exiles.  With  them,  Christmas-eve  is  a  solemn  festivlal ; 
they  fast  all  day — meet  and  break  hresid  in  the  eveningk  The 
prescribed  fare  is — rue,  milk,  and  fish.  After  supper,  almost 
every  Pole  then  present  repeated  some  part  of  Niemciewitz's 
poetry.  T.  C." 

Jan,  24th. — ^After  many  and  vexatious  interruptions,  the 
"  Biography*'  was  to  be  sent  to  the  press  not  later  than  March ; 
"  and  then,"  he  tells  his  sister,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  write  you 
long  and  full  letters :  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
been  aflfected  by  the  death  of  our  dear  cousin,  Robert  Campbell; 
I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  his  widow,  which  I  have  answer- 
ed.''* 

During  the  next  two  months^  most  of  his  time  was  given  to 
the  Polish  Association ;  but  at  last,  he  confesses,  the  business  psurt 
had  become  "  too  excitmg  and  oppressive,"  for  his  health ;  and 
a  visit  to  his  friend  Mr.  Horace  Smith  was  recommended  as  the 
best  means  for  "  setting  him  to  rights."  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  journey,  a  Httle  incident  occurred  very  characteristic 
of  the  poet ;  for,  when  about  half  way  to  Brighton,  he  suddenly 
discovered  that  he  had  left  all  his  money  on  the  table  in  his 
lodgings.  Stopping  the  coach  at  the  nearest  inn,  he  explained 
the  circumstance,  and  ordering  a  chaise,  posted  back  to  town. 
The  purse  was  found  where  he  had  left  it ;  and  hastily  placing 
it  in  safer  custody,  he  returned  to  the  chaise,  and  the  same 
evening  was  engaged  with  his  friend  at  Brightonf  in  "  a  cross- 
fire of  puns." 

*  Captain  Robert  Campbell,  of  H.  M.  S.  Heeper,  between  whom  and 
the  Poet  an  early  friendship  had  been  fostered  Dy  frequent  intercom^e  at 
Sydenham.  He  died  at  Leith.  His  widow,  Mrs.  R.  Campbell,  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Poet  as  a  lady  of  exquisite  taste. 

f  These  short  runs  into  the  country,  or  to  the  sea  coast,  seldom  fajled  to 
produce  relief— both  mond  and  physical    They  were  latterly  the  only 
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In  the  month  of  April,  Campbell  sat  to  Mr.  Thomson  for  his 
portrait,  which  was  considered  a  good  likeness,  and  has  very 
recently  been  engraved  and  published*.  After  another  visit  to 
Brighton,  he  returned  with  some  reluctance  to  his  town  lodgings ; 
for  these,  he  was  beset  every  hour  of  the  day  by  appeals  to  his 
sympathy — solicitations  lor  assistance — literary  and  pecuniary — 
and  these,  to  a  num  who  had  seldom  fortitude  enough  to  resist 
a  pressing  request,  became  more  and  more  intolerable.  Instead 
of  growing  callous,  however,^  he  seemed  to  become  more  and 
more  sensitive  with  experience  :  and  to  have  witnessed  any  dis- 
tress in  the  morning,  which  he  had  not  the  means  of  relieving, 
poisoned  his  enjoyments  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  saw  him  al- 
most daily,  ui:^er  these  circumstances;  very  rarely  without 
some  "  new  and  most  deserving  case"  to  be  taken  in  hand ; 
and,  whenever  I  acted  "  professionally,"  or  otherwise,  in  concert 
with  the  poet,  the  relief  ne  experienced  in  his  own  feelings,  was 
often  as  great  as  that  which  we  had  ministered  to  the  patient 
"  Well,  Doctor,"  he  would  say,  "  I  have  found  you  a  new  pa- 
tient— ^no  fee^  I  am  afraid — But,  never  mind ;  let  us  see  what 
can  be  done."  The  result  was  an  immediate  visit,  with  such 
ministfy  as  the  case  seemed  to  require.f 

Writing  to  his  sister  in  Edinburgh,  he  says : — 

meaofii  to  which  his  medical  adviser  could  look  with  oonfidence.  Without 
due  influence  upon  the  patient's  mind,  his  bodily  health  was  in  constant 
jeopardy ;  and  to  find  due  exercise  for  the  one, — either  in  conversation,  ot 
by  fixing  it  to  some  congenial  subject — ^was  to  provide  certain  benefit  for 
the  other.  Instead  therefore  of  medicine  which,  in  eimilar  cases,  was  not 
only  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  but  precarious  in  its  effects,  I  endeavored 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  regimen — ^with^a  literary  task,  something  in 
which  his  taste  and  feehngs  might  be  enlisted — or  a  uiort  run  to  the  coast 
This  method,  adopted  at  intervals,  was  often  attended  with  the  happiest 
results.  As  in  other  and  similar  cases,  where  the  mind  is  highly  cultiva- 
ted and  exerts  undue  influence  over  the  body,  I  found  nothing  so  effectual 
in  restoring  its  relaxed  tone,  as  a  vigilant  observance  of  the  intellectual 
mood  in  which  I  found  him--so  as  to  turn  it  to  account 

*  May  18th,  in  a  playful  mood,  he  writes : — **  I  have  been  sitting  fior  a 
new  picture.  The  artist  is  Thomson,  Princes-^treet,  Hanover  Square.  He 
is  veiy  nervous  about  the  success  of  it  For  my  part,  I  am  quite  vaunty 
about  it  I  cannot  help  thii^ing  it  the  best  likeness  of  me  that  ever  was 
painted — a  sensible  man  you  would  say,  and  not  so  like  an  old  T.om  Cat 
as  vou  might  suppose. 

f  This  partneruiip  between  the  warm-hearted  poet  and  the  writer  ter- 
minated (xdy  at  his  death  bed ;  and  if,  among  the  numerous  instances  that 
now  start  up  in  retrospect,  mudi  good  was  doUe  or  evil  prevented,  the 
merit  was  lus.  He  was  the  good  Samaritan,  who,  while  others  avoided, 
floq^t  out  cases  of  distress  for  the  sol^  pleasure  of  relieving  them. 
Vol.  n.--13 
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^Mayl^h, — I  now  find  tliat  l^e  town  Atmos^bere  is  too 
hot  foF  me.  I  have  bespoken  lodgings  at  Higbgate — ^retaining 
my  London  Cambers  only  for  occasional  visits  to  town — cwice 
or  twice  a  we^.  I  lament  tbat  I  have  bad  of  late  so  littie  com- 
munication witb  you ;  but  tbe  feult  bas  lain  in  my  beakb,  not 
in  my  beart  ...  To  say  tbe  trutb,  I  bave  been  a  good 
deal  worried,  botb  morally  and  pbysieally.'  Hie  bunness  cl  tbe 
pr^idency  bas  cost  me  so  mucb  time,  and  money — witb  a  total 
interruption  of  literary  industry,  tbat  I  at  last  entreated  the  So- 
dety  to  find  anotber  president.  Tbey  sent  me  a  fiattmi^  and 
regretful  letter  of  tbanks  for  my  long  lab(»<s.  I  parted  witb 
tbem  on  amicable  terms  :  but  even  for  Poland,  I^ould  no  longw 
sacrifice  myself.  I  tben  applied  morning,  noon,  and  nigbt  to 
finisb  tbe  life  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  .  .  But  in  eoRecting  tbo 
first  sbeet,  I  was  laid  prostrate  by  influenza ;  and  my  pbysicnan 
told  me  tbat  unless  I  desisted  firom  eveft  ibe  companUiTe  labor 
of  correcting  tbe  press,  I  sbould  samfioe  my  own  life  to  tbat  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  I  am  compelled,  tberefore,  to  be  as  idle,  for  tbe 
present,  as  a  dog  or  a  fine  gentleman." — ^Tben,  turning  to  a  sub* 
jeot,  in  wbiob  bis  sister  ^  and  all  good  people*^  bad  expressed 
tbe  greatest  satisfaction,  be  says  :  "  I  wisb  you  joy  in  tbe  pros- 
pect of  tbe  Negroes  being  emancipated.  It  is  a  great  and  glo- 
rious measure."* 

A  few  days  later,  tbe  Polisb  poet  Niemciewitz,f — ^witb  wbom, 
in  song  and  sentiment,  be  belicYed  bimself  to  be  in  strict 
unison,-^proposed  visiting  Scotland.  Campbell  was  anxioua  to 
insure  bim  a  favorable  reception  in  Glasgow ;  and  well  remem- 
bering wbat  bis  own  bad  been,  in  tbat  bospitable  city,  wrote  to 
bis  cousin — "  Tbis  will  b^  banded  to  you  by  tbe  poet  Memcie- 
witz — tbe  friend  of  Kosciusko — tbe  most  eminent  bterary  patriot 
of  Poland — and  one  of  tbe  most  inestimable  men  of  genius  tbat 
ever  lived.  I  know  tbat  tbe  beart  of  my  Cousin  Gray  beats 
too  well  in  its  rigbt  place,  not  to  receive  my  Iwrotber  poet  cor- 
dially." 

*  A  measure  that  appeared  to  realize  his  own  ardent  (but  then  almost 
hopeless)  aspirations,  when  he  wrote : — 

**  Tet-— yet,  de^^ed  men  I  the  expected  day 
That  breaks  your  bitter  cup,  is  fiu:  away ;" — - 
**  Scomged,  and  debased,  no  Briton  stoops  to  save 
A  wretdi,  a  coward — ym,  because  «  9iav€  r 

J  This  poetical  worthy — in  justice  to  whom  the  passage  is  quoted--f)re- 
ed  Oaiiq>bdl  to  the  tomb,  at  a  very  matore  ag;e. 
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The  change  from  Duke-ttreet,  St  James's,  io  a  more  bradng 
atmoaphere,  was  very  benefidal.  "  May  18,"  he  writes,  ^'  I 
have  slept,  since  I  wrote  you  last,  in  the  pure  air  of  Highgate. 
I  think  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  resume  the  printing  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons's  Life,  My  Welsh  correspondent  has  furnished  me  with 
the  means  of  proving  to  a  probability,  if  not  a  certainty,  that 
Shakspeare  visited  the  Priory  of  the  town  of  Brecon,  where  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  bom ;  and  that  he  not  only  found  there  his  '  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,'  but  also,  in  the  glen  of  the  fairy  Puoca,  near 
Brecon^  the  locality  and  machinery  of  most  of  his  ^  Midsumm^ 
Night's  Dream.'  How  delightful  to  trace  Shakspeare  <»i  the 
biid^-ground  of  the  Siddons  I" 

m  *  *  *  * 

Another  month  in  the  same  locality  restored  him  to  health 
a&d  spirits.  To  his  sister  he  writes  :  **  July  1. — ^I  have  taken  a 
good  long  holiday,  and  come  back  to  m^  chamber,  looking — 
everybody  tells  me — ^ten  years  younger,  and  stout  and  hearty ! 
I  have  resumed  my  studies,  and  correspondence  with  my  dear- 
est fHends ;  but,  for  many  weeks,  I  had  a  horror  at  holding  a 
pen  I  I  have  got  so  newly  through  with  Mrs.  Siddons's  Life, 
that  I  should  by  this  time  have  gone  to  the  Continent ;  but 
with  a  doubt  about  the  health  of  *  *  *  *,  I  could  not  go 
away ;  and  so  my  departure  is  indefinitely  postponed."  "  With 
respect  to  my  finances,"  he  adds,  *'  within  three  years  I  shall 
have  paid  off  some  9001,  A  year  hence,  I  shall,  please  God,  be 
on  my  legs  again  ;  and  in  a  house  of  my  own.*  The  pinching 
economy  with  which  I  have  lived  for  three  years,  defies  descrip- 
tion. I  glory,  however,  in  my  power  to  confront  circumstances, 
and  in  my  prospects  for  the  future ;  and  among  these  is  the 
hope  of  being  useful  to  our  nephew,  who  seems  to  me  a  modest 
and  well-principled  young  man." 

%  *  *  %  ^  4t  * 

Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  the  nephew  just  named,  was  at  this 
time  the  subject  of  a  ludicrous  mistake,  very  characteristic  of 
the  Poet.     Writing  again  to  his  sister,  he  says : — 

"  I  have  introduced  Alexander  to  my  best  friends,  not  to  my 
most  fashionahle ;  for  invitations  to  gay  parties,  that  might 

*  The  OMse  of  partiog  with  his  house  in  Whitehall  was  hia  suddenly 
breakiDg  off  with  "The  New  Monthly,"  Mr.  Colbum^s  bill  of  TOOZ,  and 
other  biUs  from  his  upholsterer — (<*  a  most  persuasiYe  luyemess  man  "  who 
« brought  hkn  to  a  furniture  &scination,"see  page  223)»  which  it  eost  him 
many  privations  to  overtake.    These  two  letters  are  to  his  sister. 
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tempt  him  to  buy  a  fashionable  waistcoat  when  he  could  but  ill 
afford  it,  would  render  him  no  real  benefit  But  among  my 
true  friends,  I  take  him  about  with  me,  and  he  is  everywhere 
well  received.  An  incident,  however,  occurred  last  week,  which 
gave  me  some  pain ;  but  at  which  I  can  now  laugh.  He  was, 
as  usual,  to  have  dined  at  my  chambers  yesterday  (Sunday) ;  but 
mid-week  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Denham,  brother  of  the  AfHcan 
traveller,  pressing  me,  in  the  name  of  his  wife,*  to  come  and 
dine  with  them.  I  wrote  to  Denham  that  I  had  a  raw,  red- 
headed Scotch  nephew,  whom  I  must  bring  to  dine  at  Chelsea  1 
I  added,  however,  that  he  was  a  very  fine  young  man,  that  I 
loved  him  as  a  son,  and  must  insist  on  taking  him  with  me.  I 
then  wrote  to  our  nephew,  to  say  that  he  must  be^  with  me  at 
four  o'clock,  to  set  out  for  Chelsea.  But  lo,  and  behold !  the 
letter  meant  for  Denham,  about  my  '  red-headed  nephew,'  I  sent 
to  nephew  himself;  and  the  note  meant  for  the  *  red-headed,'  I 
sent  to  Denham !  I  was  pained,  as  you  may  conceive,  by  the  acci- 
dent ;  but  Alexander  cidled  next  day,  and  behaved  exceedingly 
well.  When  I  asked  him  to  send  me  back  the  letter,  he  said 
'  No  ;  for  although  you  call  me  a  red-headed  Scotchman,  you 
speak  of  me  so  kindly,  that  I  could  not  destroy  the  note.' 

"We  went  accordingly  to  Chelsea;  and  a  more  delightful 
party  could  not  have  been.  Mrs.  Denham,  who  gave  me,  long 
'  ago,  a  beautiful  diamond  pin,  that  bg^  belonged  to  the  illustri- 
ous and  unfortunate  Major  Denham,  thanked  me  for  coming 
with  her  present  sparkling  in  my  breast  She  was  particularly 
attentive  to  Alexander.  We  had  rank,  beauty,  and  talent  at 
the  party,  and  a  sort  of  harmony,  worth  more  than  all  put  to- 
gether. Among  the  company  was  Miss  Jsaie  Porter,  whose 
talents  my  nephew  adores.  She  is  a  pleasing  woman,  and  made 
quite  a  conquest  of  him.  T.  C." 

*  *  «r  4t  * 

Owing  to  "  unavoidable  delays,"  the  biography  was  again  in- 
terrupted ;  but  "  would  certainly  appear  in  November,^  when 
he  projected  a  long  visit  to  his  sister,  in  Edinburgh.  Duiing 
this  summer,  I  saw  Campbell  more  frequently  than  hitherto.  In 
September,  his  health  was  again  much  impaired — ^his  spirits 
were  imcertain  and  fluctuating,  and  his  whole  appearance  indicat- 
ed the  progress  of  disease ;  but  which,  the  use  of  medicine,  it  was 

*  **  Mrs.  Denham,"  he  adds, "  was  the  widow  of  the  great  pamter,  Hamil- 
toD,  and  a  pet  beauty  in  the  coterie  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Bailee,  de.* 
For  this  lady  the  poet  entertained  tiie  greatest  respect 
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hoped,  with  a  strict  regimen,, might  still  mitigate  or  arrest  It 
was  suggested  to  him  wat  he  should  go  to  reside  at  my  cottage 
in  Hampstead,  where,  on  former  occasions,  he  had  experienced 
much  benefit,  and  where  I  could  see  him  every  day. ,  To  this 
he  dieerfully  assented ;  for  nowhere,  he  observed,  could  he  feel 
BO  happy ;  and  immediately  took  possession  of  the  room  which 
he  distinguished  as  "  Campbell's  ward" — the  name  by  which  it 
is  still  known.  There,  by  morning  walks  on  the  Heath,  visits 
to  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  and  her  sister,  writing,  reading,  conversa- 
tion, and  music,  his  mind  was  agreeably  occupied,  and  his  health 
rapidly  improved.  Every  evening,  on  my  return  from  town,  I 
thought  I  could  perceive  increased  cheerfulness,  and  that  healthy 
tone  of  mind,  that,  whenever  the  subject  was  happily  pitched, 
made  his  conversation  so  edifying  and  delightful.  These  visits 
in  after  life  were  frequently  repeated ;  and  whenever  he  found 
himself  relapsing  into  a  depressed  state  of  health  and  spirits, — 
"  Well,"  he  would  say,  "  I  must  come  into  hospital !"  and  pack- 
ing up  the  little  hand  valise^  which  he  always  carried  about  with 
him,  he  would  repair  for  "  another  week  to  the  Campbell-ward  1" 
During  these  visits,  he  went  occasionally  into  town,  saw  his 
friends,  transacted  business,  or  joined  an  evening  party.  Of  one 
of  these — ^a  rather  memorable  one— he  writes  : — 

"  August  18. — ^What  a  reception  I  had  at  a  party,  from  Lu- 
den  Buonaparte  !  He  said  he  had  known  me  for  many  years ; 
shook  me  by  both  hands,  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him,  and 
promised  to  breakfiEist  with  me.  He  reminded  me  of  John 
Kemble ;  but  he  is  easier  and  simpler  in  his  manners." 
*  *  It  It  * 

"  Sep.  2Sd*  ....  I  write  to  you  from  the  house  of  my 
physician.  It  is  a  pity  that  I  should  need  one ;  but  I  rejoice  to 
say,  that  this  skilful  physician  is  also  my  kind  friend.  Dr. 
Beattie,  who  has  set  me  on  my  legs  again,  has  published  a  very 
sensible  book,  of  his  remarks  on  Germany,  where  he  travelled 
many  years,  as  the  physician  of  the  present  king.  I  know  no- 
thing derogatory  to  his  taste,  except  that  he  has  got  by  heart, 
and  is  constantly  repeating  your  brother's  poetry  I  .  .  .  . 

*  The  Poet's  letters,  addressed  to  various  friends  from  Hampstead,  are 
too  oomplimentary  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  him  as  their 
guests  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reaaer.  But  in  justice  to  one,  who 
so  soon  followed  him  to  the  tomb — ^and  whose  life  was  spent  in  promoting 
the  health  and  happiness  of  others,  I  cannot  withhold  the  Poef  s  testimony. 
The  extract  is  from  a  long  letter  addressed  to  his  sistw,  and  dated  from  my 
cottage.—**  Jioae  VtllOy  Hampstead,  Sep.  28, 1888.*' 
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"  I  was  going  on  in  flourishing  health,  till  some  three  weeks 
ago,  when  I  was  so  infatuated  as  to  let  one  of  those  insane  men, 
the  phrenologists,  take  a  cast  of  my  head,  in  cold  piaster.  I 
was  veiT  ill  when  Dr.  Beattie  called ;  but  he  would  not  pre- 
scribe till  I  agreed  to  go  out  with  him  to  his  pleasant  viHa,  at 
Hampstead,  and  remain  under  his  care.  .  .  .  jffis  society,  and 
that  of  his  wife  and  sister,  have  been  to  me  a  sort  of  moral  med 
icine,  they  are  such  kind,  amiable,  and  happy  people.  Beatti« 
has  been  a  fortunate  man He  married  a  charming  wo- 
man.*. ,  .  .  Their  home  is  a  little  picture  of  paradise  !  .  ♦  .  . 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  they  have  tended  your  brother's 

health T.  C.'' 

It  K  m  %  fit 

Much  of  the  ensuing  month  was  spent  in  correspondence 
with  dramatic  friends,  on  the  characters  personated  by  Mrs. 
Siddons,  during  her  long  and  brilliant  career.  Most  of  the 
opinions  and  recollections  thus  obtained,  are  now  incorporated 
with  the  "  Life ;"  but  the  following  communication,  from  Goi- 
win,  dated  October  18,  will  interest  the  reader : — 

^  In  Mrs.  SiddoDs's  perlbrmance  of  Portia,  there  w&s  a  most  atrildng  fiw- 
dnaticm  in  her  manner  of  exhibiting  what  she  had  to  do  in  the  fifth  Act 
The  scene  is  merely  a  light  one — of  the  perplexity  into  which  she  throws 
Bassanio,  bj  peisisiing  that  he  had  given  his  ring  to  a  woman,  and  not  to 
a  man.  This  would  appear  almost  nothing  from  a  female  of  a  gamesome 
and  rattling  character,  and  would  have  made  httle  impression ;  but  Mrs. 
Siddons  had  a  particular  advantage,  from  the  gravity  of  her  general  de- 
meanor ;  and  there  was  something  inexpressibly  delightful  in  behdcBng  a 
woman  of  her  general  majesty  condescending  for  once  to  beeome  sportive. 
There  was  a  marvellous  grace  in  her  mode  (?  doing  this ;  and  her  demure 
and  queen-like  smile — ^when,  appearing  to  be  most  in  eamesty  she  was 
really  most  in  jest — gave  her  a  lovelin^  that  it  would  bo  in  vain  for  me 
to  endeavor  to  find  words  to  express.  W.  G." 

The  "biography"  was  now  finally  revisedr— in  several  places 
re-cast ;  and  to  the  Poet's  nervous  anxiety  to  render  it  worthy 
of  the  subject,  and  of  his  own  reputation,  may  be  attributed 
much  of  that  ill  health  which  was  now  almost  habitual.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  anxiety :  "  to  clear  off  some  old  debts,  he  had 
adopted  a  rigid  ecbnomy,"  denying  himself  various  little  indul- 
gences, which  long  habit  had  rendered  necessary  to  his  comlort ; 
and,  with  that  keen  sense  of  honor  which  formed  a  distinctive 
feature  in  his  character,  the  grand  object  of  his  life  was  to 
"  quit  his  score,"  and  recover  his  independence. 

*  Mrs.  Beattie  died  at  Brighton,  June  18, 1846,  a  twelvemonth  after  at- 
tendmg  the  Poefs  death-bed,  at  Boulogne,  June  16,  1844. 
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In  Noyemb^,  ht  writes :  '^  I  hftve  been  again  ol^ged  to  go 
out  and  take  my  bed  at  ,^e  house  of  my  kind,  dear  phjsieiiuiy 
at  Hampstead.  .  *  ."  There,  as  usual,  he  recovered  his  health 
and  spirits;  and,  retiuming  to  town,  took  lod^^ngs  at  19  Old 
Oayendish-street. 

To  minister  to  a  friend  in  distress,  as  I  have  said,  either  by 
personal  visits  or  pecuniary  aid,  was  to  Campbell  a  real  luxury. 
As  an  example : 

**JV<w.  26iA,"  he  says,  "I  have  been  dining  to-day  in  a 
strange  place,  namely,  a  spunging-house !  You  will  not,  of 
course,  suppose  that  1  was  the  spungee  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  I  had  to  pay  for  my  own  dinner  as  well  as  that  of  my  dear 
incarcerated  fnend.     It  is  poor  *  *  *,  the  secretary  of  Prince 

C .     Your  friends,  the  Whigs,  made  him  consul  at  ...  . 

but  recalled  him  at  the  instance  of  your  more  particular  friend, 
Princess  L — n.  To  recall  him  was  to  ruin  him  ;  for  he  had  to 
buy  a  drosky,  value  100/.,  for  his  express  duties  as  a  consul. 
He  returned  to  London,  and  was  arrested  for  the  price  of  the 
carriage  !  Count  V.  will  soon  send  money  from  Paris  to  lib- 
erate him  ;  but  meanwhile,  his  fiiend,  M'K.,  myself,  and  others, 
are  obliged  to  do  duty,  day  about,  in  visiting  the  poor  fellow, 
and  paying  for  his  room,  as  well  as  the  numberless  extortions 
for  everything  he  eats,  drinks,  and  enjoys.  The  monster  who 
keeps  this  iniquitous  house  makes  2000/.  a-year  out  of  his 
wretched  victims  !  I  paid,  to-day,  for  a  dinner  to  two  of  us, 
the  moderate  sum  of  ^teen  shillings !  These  abuses,  it  may  be 
trusted,  will  be  at  last  done  away  with.  ...  T.  C." 

Hitherto,  as  he  confesses,  "  the  Biography"  was  incomplete ; 
but  at  last,  by  frequent  communications  with  Mr.  Bartley  and 
others,  he  had  "  settled  the  pestiferous  doubts  which  had  long 
haunted  him  regarding  the  manner  in  which  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  acted  in  King  Lear."* 

*  In  all  the  prompt-books  of  Drury  Lane  he  found  the  old  atory  of  Cor- 
delia in  love  with  Ed^ir  and  the  skinned  eels — old  Lear  and  COTdelia 


being  unmercifully  supposed  to  live.  Mr.  Bajrtley  assured  him  that  never 
in  town  or  country,  (and  he  had  been  thirty  years  on  the  -stage)  had  he 
seen  King  Lear  peiformed  otherwise  than  according  to  the  perversion  (by 
Nahum  Tate)  of  Shakspeare's  play."  "  I  satisfied  myself"  he  says,  "  that 
there  was  no  earthly  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  prompt-books,  that  the 
true  Shakspearian  tragedy  was  ever  played  in  the  last  century,  or  even  in 
this,  tiU  Keaa  made  an  attempt  to  restore  it  on  the  London  l)oards.  .... 
Dr.  Sigmond,  however,  told  me  that,  although  in  London  he  always  saw 
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So  deeply  interested  was  Campbell  in  his  subject,  and  so 
scrupulous  in  weighing  the  testimony  offered,  that  it  was  still 
the  absorbing  task  of  every  day.  But  if  this  year  must  be 
considered  poetically  barren,  it  was  in  consequence  of  devoting 
himself  so  exclusively  to  the  Tragic  Muse,  that  his  service  to 
the  others  was  neglected. 

the  &lse  copy  played,  yet  he  remembered,  about  seyenteen  or  eighteen 
years  ago,  haying  seen  ihe  true  Shakspearian  play  performed  at  Bath. 
He  noticed  the  peculiarly  fme  effect  of  Lear's  e^iring  on  the  stage,  after 
he  has  said  to  his  attendant — ^'Pray,  sir,  undo  this  button  I'  Bartlej  was 
so  interested  that  he  called  in  an  old  player,  and  his  testimony  was,  that 
always,  in  his  memory,  Edgar  and  Cordelia  were  lovers ;  and  that  the  plot 
ended  happily.  But  Young,**  he  adds,  <"  is  to  be  in  town  next  week,  and 
from  him  I  expect  a  full  solution  of  this  perplexity.  T.  0.** 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

POETICAL  RETROSPECT—PARIS. 

HAYiNa  already  adyerted  to  his  fugitiye  poetry,  I  shall  now 
endeavor  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief  notice  of  those  pieces 
which,  within  the  last  ten  years,  had  appeared  with  the  name 
and  sanction  of  the  auth(Nr.  These,  though  few,  and  produced 
at  various  intervals,  were  all  of  standard  merit,  and  still  main- 
tain their  popularily. 

Ever  since  his  return  from  Germany  in  1820,  the  leisure,  so 
necessary  for  poetical  composition,  was  continually  interrupted 
by  more  urgent,  but  far  less  congenial  labors;  He  became  a 
reviewer  of  the  poems  of  others,  when  he  should  have  added 
to  the  number  of  his  own.  Whatever  he  wrote,  during  his 
connexion  with  "The  New  Monthly"  and  "The  Metropolitan," 
was  written  hurriedly.  If  a  subjiect  was  proposed  for  the  end 
of  the  month,  he  seldom  gave  it  a  thought  until  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  delay  the  task.  He  would  then  sit  down  in 
the  quietest  copmer  of  his  chambers ;  or,  if  quiet  was  not  to  be 
found  in  town,  he  would  start  off  to  the  country,  and  there, 
shut  in  among  the  green  fields,  complete  his  task.  If  the  sub- 
ject was  congenial,  and  finished  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  re- 
turned to  his  friends  in  apparently  renewed  health  and  spirits ; 
but,  if  at  all  distn»tful  of  its  merits,  he  became  nervously  ap- 
prehensive x)f  its  reception  by  the  public ;  and  under  this  im- 
pression, much  that  might  have  added  to  his  fame,  appears  to 
have  been  hastily  de&ced,  thrown  away,  or  left  in  fragments, 
with  an  expressive  "  cs&tera  desunt." 

The  coldness  with  which  "  Theodric"  had  been  recced  by 
his  private  friends,  and  the  fwnt  impression  it  made  on  the  pub- 
lic taste,  were  facts  very  mortifying  to  tiie  Poet's  sensitive  mind ; 
and  the  feeling  was  painfully  increased  by  a  coAviction,  cherish- 
ed to  the  last,  that  the  sentence  pronounced  on  that  poem  was 
unfair.  He  confidently  predicted  that  the  day  would  yet  arrive, 
when  "  Theodric,'*  after  surviving  the  shafts  of  criticism,  would 
obtain  a  steady  popularity.  This  remains  to  be  proved ;  but, 
without  concurring  either  witkthe  author,  or  in  the  verdict  of 
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the  critics,  there  are  beauties  in  that  poem  which  I  humbly  think 
have  been  greatly  overlooked — beauties  which,  had  he  given  to 
the  world  nothing  more,  would  have  insured  him  a  name  and 
reputation  among  the  poets.  The  genius  of  Campb^l  took  so 
lofty  a  position  at  the  first  soar,  that  in  every  successive  flight, 
whatever  did  not  literally  surpass,  was  pronounced  to  fall  short 
of  his  former  efforts.  He  was  his  own  rival ;  and  they  who  had 
admired,  and  wept  over,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  and  "  Ger^ 
trude  of  Wyoming,"  were  unmoved  by  the  "  domestic,"  simple 
pathos  of  "  Theodric" 

The  "  Rhenish  Baron,"  already  alluded  to,  was  probably,  of 
the  two  poems,  the  prior  conception,  and,  though  afterwards  re- 
jected, gave  rise  to  &ie  story  of  "  Theodiic."  TTbe  subjects,  how- 
ever, differ  so  considerably  as  to  evince  little,  H  any,  fesembhmoe 
between  their  respective  characters.* 

*  The  lioUowiDg  passage,  taken  at  random,  may  serve  as  as2)eGimeii : — 
**.,.,  the  Abbot's  mien  was  high, 
And  fiery  black  his  persecntiDg  eye ; 
And  swarthy  Ms  complexion — ^void  of  hloom, 
As  if  the  times  had  steeped  it  in  their  gloom.^ 
No  butt  for  sophists,  they  got  back  £rom  him 
Shafto  ven(Hnous  with  zeal,  and. winged  with,  whim : 
For  he  had  wit — ^'twas  whispered,  even  to  shine 
In  merriment,  and  joys  not  quite  divine. 
His  bigotry  itself  had  sometnmg  gay, 
A  tiger's  strengths-exuberant  even  to  plar. 
Bulr—make  him  smous  1  and  how  trivial  tnen 
Was  all  the  gravity  of  other  men 
(Compared  to  his  I    At  the  High  Mass,  you  saw 
His  presence  deepening  the  mysterious  awe. 
What — though  his  creed,  a  Babel-structure,  frowned 
In  human  |mde,  usurping  Scripture  ground^ 
His  preaching  terrified  ihe  hem  to  scan 
Its  &ith,  and  stunn'd  the  reasoning  powers  of  man; 
Yet  still  the  effect  was  awful,  ai^  the  mind 
Was  kindled  by  the  flash  it  left  behind 
Wild  legends,  relics,  things  grotesque  and  nau^ity 
He  made  them  great  by  passic^is  which  he  wxougjht ; 
TiU  visions  cross'd  the  rapt  enthusiasf  s  glance, 
And  all  the  scene  became  a  waking  trance ! 
Then  tears  of  pictured  saints  appear  d  to  fiaU?^' 
Then  written  texts  seemed  speaxing  from  the  waU : 
The  halleluja  burst — ^the  tapers  l^azed^- 
With  niore  than  earthly  pomp :  and  Bernard  raised 
A  voice  that  filled  the  abbey  with  its  tones. 
Tin  fency  dreamt  the  very  tombs  and  stones 
Of  Martyrs,  glaring  through  the  aide's  long  track. 
Were  conscious  of  the  sounds  they  echoed  back  f  Ac 
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Between  the  mntamii  x)f  1825  and  the  dose  of  the  present 
year,  the  published  lyrics  amount  to  only  sev^iteen ;  but  most 
ci  these,  though  drawn  from  yarious  soiurees,  bear  the  stfonp  of 
his  genius.*^ 

During  the  interval  between  his  election  in  November,  1826, 
and  the  close  of  his  third  year's  Rectorship,  in  November,  1829, 
his  public  end  offidal  duties,  with  others  of  a  painful  and  private 
nature,  absorbed  nearly  all  those  hours  previously  given  to  the 
Muses.  The  grand  objects  which  had  successively  engaged  his 
time  and  energies,  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years  previous  to  th{s 
date,  wen  the  ibunding  of  the  London  University ;  the  Xord- 
Beciorship  of  the  Glasgow  University ;  the  Editorship  of  "  The 
New  Monthly''  and  '^  The  Metropolitan'^  Magazines ;  the  cause 
of  Poland ;  tiie  organizing  and  <^ection  of  "  The  Literary  As- 
sociation of  the  Friends  of  Polsmd ;"  the  establishment  of  a 
dub  in  Glasgow,  and  of  "  The  Literary  Union"  m  London  ;  the 
^  life  of  Mrs.  3iddons ;"  varioi«3  letters  and  pamphlets  in  sup- 
port of  the  London  University,  public  education,  &c ;  numer- 
ous critiques  on  dassio  history  and  works  of  fiction ;  with  a 
correspondence  whkh,  as  he  in£[>rms  us,  occupied  four  hours 
every  morning— obhging  him  to  write  not  <nily  in  French  ^and 
German,  but  also,  for  l£e  sake  of  the  Hungarian  friends,  m 
Latin.  These,  ezdusive  of  much  fugitive  poetry,  and  many  so- 
cial duties,  not  only  engaged  his  mind,  but,  in  the  end,  exhaust- 
ed his  constitution.  He  could  seldom  act  with  the  moderation 
necessary  for  his  health*  Whatever  object  he  once  took  in  hand, 
he  determined  to  carry  out,  and  found  no  rest  untO  it  was  ao^ 
ccmiplished.  But  the  accomplii^ment  of  one  object  was  a 
fresh  stimulus  to  another ;  and  what  at  first  promised  him  re- 
laxation from  labor,  brought  only  its  r^itewal.    His  whole  life, 

*** Hallowed  Grornid"  « Field  Flowers,**  -Deathboat  o!  He^oland," 
**  Lines  on  fhe  Departure  of  Em^rants,"  with  the  pieeee  wiitteo  dnriiig 
his  retreat  at  St  lieonardB,  were  all  received  witti  entlrasiium,  and  retain 
th^  fill!  share  of  popnlarily.  1826  produced  **  Hallowed  Groimd  ;'*  1826, 
"Field  Flowers,"  and  "Lines  on  revisiting  a  Scottish  River;"  1827,  no 
poetry ;  1828,  «  Battle  of  Navarino,"  "  DeatWboat  of  Heligoland,"  and  "  Lines 
on  the  Departure  of  Emigrants;"  1829,  Song,  "Whan  Love  came  first  to 
Earth f'  1880,  "Farewell  to  Love,"  and  "Lines  to  a  Girl  in  theattitude  of 
Prayer ;"  1881  was  unusually  fertile — "  Unes  on  the  Yiew  from  Si  Leon- 
ards," "  Lines  on  Poland,"  Lines  oa  the  Camp  Hill,  Hastings,"  "  Lines  writ- 
ten in  a  blank  leaf  of  La  Perouse's  Voyages,"  "  The  Power  of  Rusffla,** 
and  "  Ode  to  the  Germans ,"  1882,  "  To  Sir  Frands  Burdett^  Bart,  on  hia 
Speedi  delivered  in  Parliament,  Auffost  2d,"  and  "The  Ohenibftf  1888^ 
no  poetry  published  or  acknowledgeiC  bo  fiir  as  I  have  asoertained. 
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80  &r  as  I  can  trace  it,  appears  to  have  been  a  life  of  excite- 
ment— ^the  excitement  of  philanthropy.  Sincere  himself  in  all 
that  he  said  or  did,  he  never  questioned  the  sincerity  of  others  ; 
or  if  he  did,  it  neither  suspended,  nor  chilled  his  active  benevo- 
lence. He  listened  to  every  case  of  distress ;  and  before  the 
sufferer's  tale  was  half  told,  the  Poet's  hand  was  stretched  forth 
to  relieve  him.  "  In  tales  of  human  misery,'*  he  said,  "  we  can 
never  believe  too  much."  But  this  faciUty,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  remarked,  operated  too  often  to  his  prejudice,  and  made 
him  an  easy  prey  to  the  subtle  and  designing. 

Having  mentioned  his  fugitive  poetry,  I  shall  merely  observe 
in  passing,  that,  in  denying  it  a  place  in  his  authorized  edition, 
he  acted  with  the  same  nervous  diffidence  of  his  own  powers, 
which  led  to  the  exclusion  of  the  "  Dirge  of  Wallace" — "  Lines 
on  visiting  a  scene  in  Bavaria,"  <l!;c.,  from  the  early  editions  of 
his  poems.  Some  of  these  rejected  pieces,  though  in  certain 
instances  too  personal,  evince  a  talent  for  that  playful  satire, 
which  first  distinguished  him  as  a  boy  at  college ;  and  in  his 
latter  years,  often  beguiled  his  own  sad  thoughts,  and  amused 
his  friends.  It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  Campbell 
wrote  Latin  epigrams  with  considerable  point  and  fOTce ;  among 
the  last  pieces  put  into  my  hand,  when  he  finally  retired  from 
London,  was  a  Latin  epigram  on  a  mutual  friend.  These  were 
generally  written  in  moments  of  political  exasperation ;  but  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  flowed  with  such  warmth  and  constancy 
in  his  own  heart,  that  it  neutralized  all  the  gall ;  and  his  epi- 
grams, instead  of  alienating,  endeared  him  to  his  friends. 

Among  the  playful  effusions  which  found  their  way  into  the 
Paris  edition  of  Campbell's  poems,  is  "  The  Friars  of  Dijon,"  a 
sort  of  "  buffo-burlesque  poem,"  in  whidi  two  ^^freres  ignoranU^^ 
are  the  heroes.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  only  piece  in  which  Camp- 
bell has  made  a  sustained  effort  to  blend  the  pungency  of  wit 
and  broad  humor  with  grotesque  and  ludicrous  description.  It 
appeared  first  in  the  "  New  Monthly;"  and  by  its  singular  union 
of  opposite  talents,  found  many  readers.  The  author,  however, 
considered  it  a  failure — as  he  did  some  other  pieces  of  acknow- 
ledged merit,  and  only  written  as  an  experiment,  to  drive  away 
melancholy.  like  otiier  grave  didactic  poets,  who  for  a  similar 
purpose,  have  left  proofe  of  the  same  lively  vein,  Campbell  found 
habitulal  relief  in  tiiese  sallies.  He  was  subject,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  great  mental  depression  ;  and,  while  the  fit  was  upon  him, 
his  struggles  to  overcome  the  pressure  were  like  those  of  a  cap- 
tive striving  to  break  his  chain.    In  writing  his  "Friars,"  he 
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had  probacy  before  his  eyes  '^  the  fecetious  history  of  Jobn 
Gilpin ;"  and,  fairly  launched  into  a  new  region  of  ludicrous 
scenes  and  images,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  his  spirits 
enjoyed  a  complete  holiday,^ 

Ajnong  the  fugitive  pieces  of  1823  is  a  martial  lyric — ''The 
Spanish  Patriot's  Song  " — ^which,  though  never  republished  by 
Campbell,  was  set  to  music,  and  first  sung  by  the  Patriots  at 
one  of  their  evening  parties,  in  Seymour-street.  The  following 
is  an  extract : — 

How  rings  each  sparkhng  Spamsh  brand  I 

There's  music  in  its  rattle^ 
And  gay  as  for  a  saraband 
We  ^rd  us  for  the  battle. 
Follow,  follow  1 
To  the  glarious  revelry 
Where  the  salves  bristle. 
And  the  death-shots  whistle. 

Of  rights  for  which  onr  swords  outspriug. 

Shall  Angool^e  bereave  us  t 
We've  plucked  a  bird  of  nobler  wing — 

The  eagle  could  not  brave  u& 

Shan  yonder  rag,  the  Bourbon's  flag. 

White  emblem  of  his  liver, 
In  Spain  the  proud,  be  freedom's  shroud  ? 

Oh  never,  never,  never  I    .    .    . 

No !  ere  they  quell  our  valor's  veins, 
They  'U  upward  to  their  fountains, 
Turn  back  the  rivers  in  our  plains, 
And  trample  flat  our  mountains. 
Follow,  follow  I 

Shake  the  Spamsh  blade,  and  sing 
France  shall  ne'er  enslave  us» 
Tyrants  shall  not  brave  us. 

Among  the  MSS.  quoted,  or  referred  to,  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  I  find  several  fragments  varying  from  two  to  ten  or 
twenty  lines,  written  in  every  possible  mood — grave  and  gay — 
from  an  epitaph  to  a  pun,  but  with  no  traces  of  a  revising  pen. 
One  of  the  epitaphs,  apparently  untouched,  is  the  following : — 

*  &jd  Campbell  evw  revised  this  "Merrie  Conceit"— lopt  oflf  a  few  ex- 
crescencies — softened  some  of  the  expressions — and  bestowed  a  litUe  more 
point  and  polish  on  others,  the  stoiT  might  have  been  unique.  But  it  re- 
mains, as  he  first  threw  it  off— and,  wi&  an  exuberance  of  laughable  de- 
scripticm,  shows  an  under  current  of  satire,  that  conveys  a  dear  and  not  un- 
instructive  moral 
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*  KABmTjtf  *  tamweH  I  thy  o«itward  traits  cxpamiii 
A  mttilineas  of  natiire,  uiai  oombin'd 
The  tHinlring  head  and  honorable  breast 
In  ihee  thy  country  lost  a  leading  mind ; 
Yet  they,  who  saw  not  private  life  draw  ftrffh 
Thy  heart's  affectioos,  knew  but  half  th^  wortli*-^ 
A  worth  that  soothes  eV'n  frieiidship's  bitterest  ajgfa. 
To  lose  thee ;  tor  thy  virtues  sprung  from  Faith. 
And  that  high  trust  in  Immortality 
Which  reason  hinteth,  and  religion  saifli 
Shall  best  enable  man,  when  he  has  trod 
Life's  path,  to  meet  the  mercy  of  his  Gk>D.'' — ^T.  0. 

The  punning  epistle,  sent  from  Alters  to  his  friend,  Horace 
Smith,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  specimen  yet  discovered  of  the 
Poet's  ingenuity  in  that  species  of  wit.f  But  it  is  only  one  of 
a  hundred ;  bis  letters  abound  in  punning  allusions ;  but  their 
merit,  as  it  depended  on  the  circumstances  under  wbicb  tbey 
were  uttered,  is  now  less  obvious.  A  taste  for  charades  appears 
to  bave  usurped  for  a  time  the  place  of  puns* 

In  a  lively  note  to  a  friend,  he  says : — "  I  have  been  so  busy 
composing  extempore  cbarades,  that  I  bave  not  bad  time  to  ac- 
knowledge your  very  flattering  poetical  compliment.  I  sbould 
gladly  send  you  some  of  those  spanianeoue  effusions,  but  they 
are  not  yet  finished  I  Meanwhile,  tiy  the  following— perhapa 
more  pun  than  charade : — 

**  What  do  the  stricken-blind  and  wise 
In  c(»nmon  f    They  pkUosophixe  /  {fsd-hn-of-eyw  If 

The  following  songs,  in  the  Poet's  own  hand,  and  written, 

Jrobably,  for  some  musical  collection,  are  dated  Sydenham, 
an.  23,  1809  :— 

"  My  mind  is  my  kSngdomI  bat  if  thou  wilt  deign 
A  queen  there  to  sway  without  measure ; 
Then  come  o'er  my  wishes  and  homage  to  reign, 
And  make  it  an  empire  of  pleasure^ 

Then  of  thoughts  and  emotioDBi,  eadi  mutinous  crcywd 

That  rebelled  at  stem  reason  and  duty, 
Betuming,  shall  yidd  aU  their  loyalty  proud 

To  the  hak^on  dominioB  <^  Beauty  1 


♦  Josei^  Ifanyat^  Esq.,  M.  P^  whose  friendship  has  been  already  no- 
ticed 

+  This  propensity  was  very  stroise  during  his  iodal  hoars  at  St  Leon- 
ards, where,  as  Dr.  Madden  obserrecC  his  ccmyersation  was  <rflen  a  string 
of  pims.  But  this  proftwdon,  as  his  letters  deariy  d)ow,a]!«9e  neither  from 
lent^r  or  exuheranoe  of  animal  spirits—but  iiaiher  from  a  sbxng  eflbrt  to 
disguise  his  own  private  sorrows  and  disappointmenta 
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Wliat  acm  UMit^ciitwiBes  iiie^  A«ed  emy  te  i 

Of  conquest)  in  War's  l^oodj  story  f 
Hiy  smiles  are  my  triumj^is— my  motto  thy  muzke ; 

And  thy  picture  my  'scutcheon  of  Glory  r 

♦  *  »  *  ♦ 

**  All  mortal  joys  I  could  forsake^ 
Bid  home  and  fn^ids  adieul 
Of  life  itself  a  partmg  take, 
Bat  never  of  yoo,  my  love-^ 

Nerar  of  y4W  I 

For  sure  of  all  that  laufw  ttty  worthy 

This  IxNKxn  beats  most  true ; 
And  -when  ootM  I  behdd  on  eatth 

Anotb^  liOTm  like  you,  my  kre-^ 

Another  like  youT 

His  tines  ^On  accidentally  possessing  and  returning  luGss 
B — ^'s  picture/*  thougli  rejected  by  the  author,  are  too  lively 
and  characteristic  to  be  forgotten : — 

**  1  KNOW  not)  Lady,  -which  commandmetit 
In  jpaintfaig  this  the  artisf  s  hand  meant 

To  make  us  diie%^  break; 
But  sure  the  owner's  bliss  I  covet 
And  half  would,  ibr  possession  of  0, 
Tinntliie^  and  risic  my  neck 

Tet)  as  ProtneCheufl  rued  the  feichh)^ 
Of  &«  from  Heaven  to  fight  his  kitdien, 

do,  if  I  stole  this  treasure 
To  warm  my  fancy  at  the  li^ 
Of  those  yoraag  eyes,peri»ps  I  might 

Repent  it  at  my  leisure. 

An  oid  man  for  a  young  maid  d3rkig» 
Grave  £Drty-£ve  fSr  mneteen  i^ghing. 

Would  merit  Wisdom's  stricture! 
And  so,  to  save  myself  fr(Hn  kindling 
As  well  as  being  sued  for  swindlbg, 

I  send  you  back  the  picture; — 0." 

Short  essays,  and  letters  in  blank  verse— all  on  sul^ects  the 
most  adverse  to  poetry* — are  frequent  in  his  correspondence. 
The  style  assttmed  is  genendly  that  of  some  living  or  ancient 

*  Among  these  is  a  lo^  dolorous  piece,  called  **  The  Grmd  Seamstress, 
in  imitation  of  Mister  Wmiam  Shakspeare,"  in  which  the  Author  details 
his  own  personal  sufferings,  caused  bv  "  the  broken  fedth  of  a  fair  shirt- 
maker,  and  ^e  wilful  detention  of  new  unen-— one  of  Ihe  miseri^  of  human 
Kfer 
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master  of  the  art,  whose  manner  he  has  caught  with  a  minute- 
ness that  perfectly  recalls  the  original.  His  attempts  in  parody 
are  often  felicitous,  never  dull ;  and  whenever  the  humor  is  upon 
him,  his  own  poetry  comes  in  for  its  full  share  of  the  travestie. 
In  light  sallies  of  this  description,  he  gave  way  to  the  natural 
play^lness  of  his  disposition ;  and  found,  at  the  same  time,  that 
relaxation  from  severer  study,  which  enabled  him  to  return  to  it 
with  improved  zest.  But  these  are,  in  general,  the  index  to 
feelings  the  very  opposite  to  what  they  profess.  They  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  erratic  movements  of  a  great  mind  thrown  for  a  mo- 
ment off  its  balance,  and  striving  to  recover  its  natura^tone  and 
*  propriety.'  Though  often  ludicrous  in  description  and  gro- 
tesque in  imagery,  the  Poet's  forte  lay  not  in  ilie  comic,  but  in 
the  epic  and  d&dactic  strain ;  and  whenever  he  attempts  to  move 
in  a  livelier  step,  the  constraint  of  his  movements  shows  very 
clearly  that  he  is  not  quite  at  ease  in  the  new  measure. 

«r  ♦  «r  «r  «r 

The  only  lines  written  for  some  months,  were  the  following, 
enclosed  to  me,  (Jan.  19),  as  a  motto  for  my  '  Switzerland  Illus- 
trated ;"  a  work  in  which  he  took  great  interest : — 

"  The  Switzer*s  land  I  where  Glory  is  encamped, 
Impregnably,  in  mountain  tenta  of  snow; 
Realms,  that  by  hmnan  foot-print  ne*er  were  stamped— 
Wh^re  th'  eagle  wheels,  and  gladal. ramparts  glow  I 
Seek,  Nature's  worshipper,  those  landscapes !    Gk) 

Where  all  her  fiercest,  fairest,  charms  are  joined : 
Gk>  to  the  land  where  Tell  drew  Freedom's  bow  I* 
And  in  the  Patriot's  Country  thou  shall  find 
A  sembladbe  'twixt  the  scene  and  his  immortal, mind  t^— T.  0." 

Under  the  same  date,  he  writes , — "  The  printing  of  l^ddons' 
Life  is  now  begun ;  I  see  daylight  througb  it,  and  when  finished 
I  shall  jump  for  joy.  I  have  got  the  first  vol.  of  Crabbe's  Life 
and  poems  published  by  Murray  to  present  to  you." 

Early  in  February,  however,  his  old  friends — always  alive  to 
his  best  interests,  were  again  very  solicitous  that  he  should  ap- 
pear as  candidate  for  a  Chair  then  vacant  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.!  But,  in  reply  to  one  of  those  friends,  who  had 
both  the  wili  and  the  power  to  serve  him,  he  writes  : — 

"  Feb.  2*7tk,  ...     K  you  enter  into  all  my  feelings  you  will 

♦  «  Fate  and  Freedom  in  the  shaft  of  Tell" 

t  See  Letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  Poet»  Yd  IL,  page  IS. 
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Bee  that  I  sbould  not  be  wise  in  asking  it.  .  .  .  I  have  not 
naore,  and  possibly  less,  than  ten  years  of  a  working  life  to  look 
forward  to.*  One  half  of  those  years  should  go  in  preparing  a 
course  of  lectures  for  the  Edinburgh  Belles^Lettres  Chair — ^fc»r 
professors  are  never  independent  until  they  have  a  four  or  five- 
fold course  of  lectures ;  and  thus  a  half  or  a  whole  extinguisher 
would  be  put  on  the  possibility  of  my  eve>  producing,  as  long 
as  I  live,  anything  original  I  Next  June  I  count  on  being  dis- 
entangled, with  a  small  competence,  just  enough  to  live  upon, 
and  to  write  when  I  may  feel  inspired.  I  love  my  Mends  in 
Scotland — and  yourself  at  the  head  of  them  ;  but  my  heart  sinks 
at  the  prospect  of  going  to  lecture  in  Edinburgh — for  what  ?  not 
for  fame :  for  what  is  it  to  write  about  others — with  the  morti- 
fying reflection  that  I  have  not  written  enough  for  myself.  For 
money  ?  I  have  nobody  with  whom  to  share  it.  If  I  attain,  in 
the  month  of  June,  to  the  happiness  I  look  forward  to — namely, 
the  power  of  saying  I  have  a  little  independence,  which,  though 
little,  will  allow  me  to  look  about  me,  and  project  something 
original  (if  I  ever  reach  tbis  felicity),  you  may  see  some  good 
consequences  from  it  But  Fate  laughs  at  human  hopes ;  and 
these  nopes  of  mine  may  all  prove  to  be  '  Castles  in  Spain !' 

T.  a" 

The  object,  obscurely  referred  to  in  this  letter,  was  to  travel 
on  the  Continent ;  to  visit  the  prominent  sites  of  classical  his- 
tory ;  and,  among  other  subjects  arising  out  of  his  tour,  he 
intended  to  compSe  a  work  on  ancient  geography.  But  the  hope 
of  writing  another  poem,  worthy  of  Ms  early  fame,  was  that 
which  retained  the  first  and  strongest  hold  of  his  imagination ; 
and  the  projected  tour,  it  was  expected,  would  furnish  him  with 
much  original  materials.  He  delighted  to  speak  on  the  subject ; 
and  in  all  our  conversations  at  this  period,  nothing  gratified  his 
curiosity^eo  much  as  my  personal  recollections  of  Italy  and  the 
Mediterranean.  His  health  was  also  indifferent ;  and  finding, 
as  I  have  ahready  said,  that  to  fix  his  attention  upon  a  congenial 
#  subject  had  an  effect  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine,  I  sympa- 
thized with  him  in  his  dieering  prospect,  and  predicted  the  good 
that  might  result  from  its  fiilfSnent.  But  at  last,  as  he  had  him- 
self suspected,  the  plan  of  a  classical  pilgrimage  was  soon  effaced 
by  others  of  less  interest,  but  more  urgency ;  and  instead  of  Italy 

*  This  estimate  of  his  own  life  amoonts  to  a  predictioD ;  for  he  lived 
only  a  few  weeks  beycmd  the  limits  so  unoonsciousiy  assigned  to  it 
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Mid  Rome,  a  change  of  tide  in  hk  affaits  carried  ^m  to  A%iem 
and  (^ran. 

The  spring  was  diversified  hj  a  few  dajs  at  ChditeBhaoii 
where,  anhongh  he  never  **'  howed  to  taste  the  wave,"  the  pure 
air  and  novelty  of  the  place  had  a  renovating  effect  npon  hia 
health  and  temperament.  On  the  20ih  of  June,  his  life  of  **  the 
Siddons"  was  annoimced  ready  for  publication ;  and  now  re- 
leased from  his  pious,  but  laborious  task  of  four  years,  he  thus 
intimates  the  fiwt  to  Ina  uster : — 

"•/wn^  26th, — I  use  one  of  the  earliest  hours  of  my  newly 
acquired  liberty,  to  write  to  you.  I  finished  *  The  life  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  ;'  that  is,  I  put  the  last  corrections  to  the  last  sheet  on 
Monday.  It  will  be  out  to-morrow,  and  your  copy  wiH  reach 
you  as  soon  as  Effingham  Wilson  can  find  means  of  sending  it 
without  expense  to  you." 

The  publication  of  the  work  was  attended  with  no  little  anz< 
iety ;  for,  whatever  indiff^wenoe  he  might  express  in  his  letters, 
he  was  in  reality  nervously  sensitive  about  its  reoepUon.  In  the 
same  lett^  he  says : — '*  I  have  been  such  a  victim  to  ImIo  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  ocmrespond- 
ence*  The  newly  discovered  Spa  at  Beulah,  tempted  me  by  its 
celebrity,  and  still  more  by  its  vicinity  to  Sydenham,  to  give  it 
a  trial.  I  have  been  three  days  here,  and  find  myself  rather 
better  lor  the  waters." 

Without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  the  waters,  however, 
the  benefit  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vicinity  of  Sydenham,  where 
he  spent  a  few  hours  every  day  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  and 
among  those  tranquil  shades  now  consecrated  by  his  genius. 
He  tells  his  sister  that  he  has  undertaken  **  a  new  work,"  which 
will  oblige  him  to  go  abroad  for  some  weeks,  perhap  months : 
but  the  nature  of  the  work  does  not  exactly  i^pear.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Beulah,  he  spent  a  day  or  two  with  us  in  towuf  where 
it  was  arranged  that  we  should  meet  in  Paris,  and  then  proceed 
by  way  of  Lyons,  to  Switzerland.  His  last  hours  in  England 
were  passed  with  his  son.* 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Campbell  was  again  on  his  waj  to  Paris, 
with  which  the  autumn  of  1814  had  left  many  pleasmg  as  well 
as  painful  associations.    The  Siddons,  Kemble,  De  St^el,  Schle- 

*  **  The  meeting,"  he  writes,  **  was  fiir  more  comfortable  than  I  expected. 
He  was  more  tranquil,  and  more  afifeotioDate  than  I  had  fovBod  him  for  a 
long  time."— Xd««r,  AuguH  14^ 
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gel,  and  several  of  the  French  savimts,  whose  sodety  and  friend- 
ship had  formed  the  charm  of  his  first  visit,  had  left  the  scene 
for  ever.  Even  the  Apollo,  the  Yenus,  and  other  master-pieces 
of  art,  on  which  he  had  gazed  with  rapture,  had  all  parted 
company  in  the  Louvre,  and  "  returned  home*"  But  the  great 
libraries  were  still  accessible ;  and  in  these  Campbell  intended 
to  immure  himself  for  at  least  six  weeks.  His  arrival,  and  sub- 
sequent residence,  in  Paris,  are  thus  described : — 

^^  Pom,  July, — ^I  am  thankful  to  be  within  a  short  league 
of  tiie  Jjouvre  and  the  King's  lAhtary.  I  must  own,  to  be  sure, 
tiiat^the  outset  was  a  rough  one — st»2h  a  passage  I  never  en- 
dured b^ore ;  it  makes  me  ill  to  think  c^  it ;  though,  between 
you  and  me,  I  thought  it  shabby  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
sea,  to  make  me  sidk  with  his  rudeness,  after  I  had  said  such 
dvil  things  of  him  at  St.  Leonards.  He  ^wallopped'  us  all 
indiscriminately  that  dared  to  stop  on  deck,  and  gave  me  a  &cer 
that  nearly  floored  me,  besides  spoiling  a  fine  old  hat  Neit 
day  I  had  a  grUling  hot  passage  to  Rouen,  whither  I  went 
sunraii  Diligmtid.  I  arrived  in  Paris  yesterday  morning.  My 
first  anxiety  was  to  get  out  of  the  fetid  smeU  of  the  cenl^  city, 
as  well  as  the  noise,  and  I  found  a  very  pleasant  boarding-house 
at  42,  Boulevard  de  rH6pital. 

'*  Hitherto,  of  course,  I  have  se^i  nothing  of  tbe  changes  that 
twenty  years  have  wrought  in  this  capital ;  I  hope  you  will 
come  in  person,  however,  and  judge  for  yourself.  The  heat  is 
desperately  oppressive ;  but  I  am  comforted  by  hearing  that  it 
is  *  nothing  to  what  it  will  soon  be  I'  I  must  still  revert  to  the 
idea  you  threw  out  of  crossing  the  channel,  and  which  Mrs. 

C- d  half  confirmed  to  my  great*  joy.    In  September,  how 

dehghifal  it  wouW  be  to  take  a  trip  to  Switzerland  or  the  Py- 
renees!* T.  C." 

"  July. — ^I  have  gone  into  a  boarding-house,  or  pensum  as 
they  call  it  You  Save  written  so  much  against  *  pendens,' 
that  I  dare  say  you  will  set  to  abusing  me  in  the  '  Dispatch,' 
for  the  place  of  my  abode  1  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  comfort- 
able— ^a  good-eized,  well-furnished  room ;  coffee,  bread  and  but- 
ter, for  brwiWast;  a  meat  luncheon;  and  a  good  dinner  at  «ta?. 
How  much  do  you  think  it  costs  ?  Why,  so  Httle,  that  I  will 
not  tell  you ;  for  in  your  malice  you  would  go  about  telling  that 
poor  Campbell  was  reduced  to  board  at firancs  a  week  in 

*  Eztaract  from  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beattie. 
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Paris — a  sum  that  would  not  support  a  jolly  beggar  in  Lon- 
don P* 

^^  July  \^th, — I  feel  ashamed  at  being  able  to  send  you  no 
interesting  news  from  this  important  place ;  but  in  reality,  the 
heat  has  knocked  me  up  so,  that  I  have  hardly  stirred  out  be- 
yond the  garden  for  a  week.  All  yesterday,  Fahrenheit  stood 
at  90^  in  the  shade.  To-day  it  is  cooler — ^but,  when  the  French 
boast  to  me  of  their  *  heau  climat^  I  tell  them  it  is  fit  only  for 
devils.  Their  gnats  seem  also  to  have  a  natural  antipathy  to- 
wards me,  for  their  bites  have  swollen  my  arm  so,  that  I  can 
scarcely  get  it  into  my  coat  sleeve ;  and  with  two  or  three  bumps 
about  my  face  and  eyes,  I  am  the  most  forlorn  of  human  figures. 
I  look  forward,  however,  to  a  view  of  the  lakes  and  glaciers. 

"T.  O." 

The  arrival  of  the  "  Poet  of  Freedom  *'  was  no  sooner  an4 
nounced,  than  a  deputation  from  the  Polish  Literary  Society  of 
Paris  waited  upon  him  with  a  complimentary  address.  Arrange- 
ments were  then  made  for  a  public  dinner,  at  which  their  illus- 
trious chief,  Prince  Czartoryski,  took  the  chair,  and,  in  proposing 
the  health  of  Campbell,  thus  addressed  the  company : — 

^  We  feel  the  deepest  satisfacticHi  in  seeinff  amoogst  ub  one  kA  the  wor- 
thiest^ the  oldest,  and  most  constant  Mends  of  oio*  unfortunate  country. 
It  is  to  testify  to  him  our  sensations  of  gratitude  and  affection  tluit  we  are 
met  He  must  suhmit  to  hear  from  our  lips  some  expressioos  which  his 
modesty  would  possibly  wish  to  be  spared,  but  which,  in  our  regard  for 
him,  we  cannot  forbear  from  uttering.  For  nearly  forty  years,  Thomas 
Campbell  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  pleader,  the  champion,  the  zealous 
and.  unwearied  apostle  of  our  holy  cause.  Our  disasters  have  never  damp- 
ed him ;  on  tiie  contrary,  as  is  the  case  with  souls  tiiat  are  truly  noUe,  our 
very  calamities  have  deepened  his  attachment  to  us ;  and  Campbell  has 
been  as  obstinately  our  fiiend,  as  Fortime  has  been  our  enemy.  When 
Kosciusko  fell,  his  poetical  accents  were  amcHig  the  first  that  awakened 
Europe  from  her  insensibility  to  our  fate,  and  evoked,  on  the  tomb  of  the 
country,  the  tears  of  all  men  capable  of  rendering  homage  to  truth,  to  jus- 
tice, and  to  liberty.  As  soon  as  our  last  revolution  burst  forth,  his  eloquent 
pen  was  again  drawn  in  our  b^al£    Kor  was  it  by  his  voice  alcHie  that 

*  In  the  same  letter,  and  with  characteristic  disregard  of  ea^pen^,  where 
literary  comfort  was  the  object,  he  requests  his  friend  to  forward  a  small 
library  of  Classics — ^  for  until  I  get  them,"  he  says,  "  I  shall  be  like  a  fish 
out  of  water."  As  the  books,  however,  might  be  hired,  or  even  purchased, 
in  Paris,  for  mudi  less  than  the  carriage  would  have  cost  from  London, 
he  consented,  with  some  reluctance,  to  dispense  with  his  (dd  favorites,  and 
provide  substitutes  in  Paris.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  2>, 
J?.  WilliarM, 
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he  aided  na,  lor  he  tranomtted  to  na  ooosiderable  smiifl.  In  proporiioii  as 
his  high  poetiy  had  touched  us,  his  donations  affected  our  hearts.  We 
reoorcfed  tbem  as  an  offering  agreeable  to  Providence,  and  that  ought  to 
bring  a  blessing  with  them ;  for  they  were  the  sparings  of  a  very  moderate 
fortune,  which  the  philanthropy  of  its  owner  had  not  pennitted  him  to 
augment  When  frightful  disasters  put  a  period  to  our  last  struggle,  still 
our  Campbell  did  not  desert  us.  He  made  our  grie&  his  own — ^he  preach- 
ed to  us  sublime  consolations,  and  he  predicted  that  we  might  yet  see 
better  di^s  1  C^  doubtless,  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  Poland,  if  the 
wishes  of  this  fiiithfiil  friend — ^if  the  predictions  of  this  illustrious  poet — 
could  be  fulfilled.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  they  will  one  day  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  verses  of  his  poetry  will  then  be  quoted  to  sbow  that,  by  the 
light  of  his  genius  and  his  virtue,  he  had  foreseen  futurity  1  You  all  Know 
how  useful  the  Polish  Literary  Association  of  England  has  been  to  our 
cause — how  beneficial  it  has  been  to  our  countrymen  who  have  taken 
refrige  in  England — and  who  it  was  that  created  this  Association  which 
has  been  so  precious  to  us.  Who  was  the  first  man  who  thought  of  it, 
and  who  was  the  man  who  supported  it  during  its  first  years,  in  the  midst 
of  the  thousand  vexations  and  difficulties  which  usually  embarrass  new 
mstitutions !  Still  it  was  Th<»aas  Campbell  1  I  regret,  gentlemen,  that 
we  are  not  met  in  greater  numbers — for  there  is  not  a  irue  Pole  on  earth 
that  would  not  have  been  happy  to  be  with  us ;  and  they  would  have  all 
received  with  acclamation  the  toast  I  am  about  to  give — *  To  the  health 
of  Thomas  Campbell,  and  may  our  wishes  far  his  haiminess  be  accom- 
plished!''' 

When  the  enthusiasm  had  partly  subsided,  Campbell  return 
ed  thanks  in  the  following  terms: — 

**  Prineey  and  OmtUmany — ^In  returning  you  thanks  for  the  honor  you 
have  done  me,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  refusing  some  exaggerated  com- 
pliments that  have  been  paid  to  my  hmnble  merit — an  exaggeration  which 
1,  at  least,  ought  to  pardon,  as  it  proceeds  from  your  kindness  towards  me. 
Alas  I  what  could  be  done  for  the  sacred  cause  of  Polaiid  by  an  individual 
like  myself— without  wealth — ^without  political  power,  and  without  exten- 
sive influence  on  the  public  mind !  Ahnost  nothing  I  But,  there  is  one 
part  of  your  praise  which  I  cannot  refuse — ^it  is,  when  vou  eive  me  the 
title  of  the  fEiiwful  friend,  the  zealous  friend,  the  devoted  friend  of  Poland  1 
For,  though  it  is  true  that  my  feeble  power  has  fruled  to  effect  anything 
considerable  for  your  cause,  still  my  good  will  has  never  £Euled ;  and  as 
long  as  there  is  hfe-hlood  in  my  veins,  this  good  will  shall  never  be  defi- 
cient In  this  respect  I  feel  myself  worthy  of  the  title  of  your  friend  1 — 
Gentlemen,  these  eniressions  might  perhaps  appear  to  a  satirical  spirit 
to  be  the  language  of  vanity  and  self-complacency.  Why,  truly,  if  it  be 
a  feult^  and  a  proof  of  vanity,  to  be  proud  of  my  feelings  regarding  Poland, 
I  shall  plead  guilty— for  I  am  proud  erf  those  feelings.  But  your  hearts, 
which  are  as  generous  as  they  are  brave,  will  not  give  an  uncharitable 
interpretation  to  my  words.  Gentlemen,  I  have  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  my  friendship  towards  the  Poles.  The  name  of  your  country,  and  the 
history  of  your  struggle  with  your  oppressors,  vnU  be  remembered  eter- 
nally I  The  latest  posterity  will  listen  with  interest  to  the  recital  of  your 
efforts.  The  generations  to  come,  **  et  nati  natorum  et  qui  naacmtur  ab 
Ulity"  will  reaS  your  hist(nry  with  the  IheUest  emotioDs;  and  they  will  pro- 
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aoaooe  that  your  mlafiwtuiie^  haye  been  the  shame,  aa  yoiir  htrnMoa  hat 
been  the  ghry^  of  the  present  age.  And  remanber,  my  gallant  friendly 
that  one  cUee  not  wholly  in  this  world,  when  one  bequeatibus  to  poBteritr 
a  blight  example,  and  an  honoraUe  m^noiy.  Without  flattering  joo,  I 
Tentwe  to  say,  that  you  are  happier  than  your  oppressora  Let  me  ai^ 
if  your  tyrants  possess  that  calm  oi  conscience,  which  constitotes  the  hap- 
piness m  existence  f  No  1 — ^there  is  a  6k>d — ^there  ia  a  Supr&Dae  Judge— 
and,  in  aaoth^  world,  there  will  be  rewards  and  punishments  I  Moi, 
wiser  than  the  Emperor  Nichdas — mash,  men  aa  Socrates  and  Bacon — hare 
held  this  bdi^  And  this  thought  of  a  Ood,  how  much  ought  it  to  terrify 
the  coQsdences  of  yomr  executioners  1  J^o,  Uiey  are  not  ha{^— for  QdA 
will  call  them  to  a  severe  acooiint  Thou^  I  speak  of  their  ^uni^bmei^ 
in  a  future  world,  I  wish  only  that  they  ahoidd  ex^Maie  their  crimes  in 
this  world.  As  fcH:  you,  my  Mender  your  consciexiees  are  without  fear, 
and  without  re|M:oach.  £r  Providence  were  to  say  tome,*  I  mean  to  change 
your  existence  into  that  (^  another ;  choose  whether  you  will  be  ttie  £m- 
perw  of  Russia  oar  Prince  Ozartor^rslQ,'  J  shoi^d  answer, — *  Make  me  Czar- 
torysM  V  Brave  Pedes  1 — my  sentiments  towards  yon  are  sodi,  that  I  may 
adopt  the  motto  of  the  myrtle  leai^*— *  Je  ne  change  qu'en  mouzant*  Je 
prierai  toiiyoun  le  Cid  pour  Totre  bcmheur,  et  pour  la  r6mrreclioii  da  k 
cause  sainte  de  la  Pokgne." 

This  public  tribute  of  respect,  Mowed  by  others  of  a  private 
but  not  less  gratifying  nature,  bad  t^e  effect  of  detaining  Camp- 
bell another  month  in  Paris : — 

^^ August  4. — ^Even  a  Parisian  August  agrees  with  me;  and 
a  new  neighborhood,  with  a  tannery  under  my  nose,  leaves  me 
such  palpable  health,  that  when  I  shave  in  the  morning,  I  can 
see  as  fresh  a  complezi<»i  on  my  face,  as  if  I  had  been  travers- 
ing the  Highland  hills  !,...!  often  wonder  how  my  spirits 
keep  up  so  well.  I  should  fancy,  indeed,  that  they  stood  at 
theur  greatest  possible  height,  if  it  were  not  that  a  letter  from 
England  makes  them  mount  higher. 

"  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  Louis  Phih'ppe  deliver 
his  address  to  the  Peers  and  Deputies.  He  spoke  it  right  weH : 
it  was  a  masterly  piece  of  composition ;  and  the  whole  specta- 
cle of  the  throne,  hall,  and  spectators,  was  strikingly  6ne.  .  . 

"T.  C." 

These  passaged  are  followed  by  a  learned  disqui^tion  on  the 
characteristics  of  French  beauty,  which,  after  "  a  very  patient 
and  dispassionate  inquiry,"  he  determines  must  yield  the  pahn 
to  that  of  England.  After  a  series  of  hasty  sketches  of  the 
ladies  of  the  "  Pensionnat,"  (to  not  <me  of  whom  he  allows  any 
pretensions  to  beauty,)  "our  old  women  in  England,"  he  af- 
firms, "are  loves — sirens — in  comparison.  I  doubt  much  if 
8hakapeare*8  imaginatioai  ever  figured  such  old  girls  dandng 
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louiid  A  cauldron.  Hiis  astounds  me  the  more,  thayhe  Frendi 
old  mm  retain  their  good  looks — eren  better  than  our  own. 
We  have  three  old  gentlemen  in  this  boarding-house,  past 
eighty,  and  all,  all  of  them  good  looking.  One  noble  feUow, 
gracious,  gay,  and  fresh  at  eighty-two,  is  positively  handsome. 
I  guessed  him  at  seventy.  When  he  told  me  his  age,  I  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  '  What  a  pity  you  are  so  old !'  He  bowed 
and  thanked  me  for  the  compliment,  perfectly  understanding 
Bie  to  mean,  that  I  was  sorry  so  agreeable  a  man  shoald  not 
bare  in<»re  years  to  liye." 

*  *  *  «  *  . 

[August  10.]  ** .  .  .  I  have  begun  a  new  work,*  the  title  of 
which  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet.  It  will  be  a  work  of  re- 
search. I  have  collected  matter  for  it  in  the  royal  library  of 
Paris.  I  get  up  at  half-past  four ;  and  am  every  morning  at 
work  by  five.  About  nine  at  night  I  get  as  sleepy  as  a  he^e- 
hog,  and  fear  I  scarcely  keep  till  ten  out  of  bed ;  out  altogether, 
I  suppose,  I  study  twelve  hours  a-day. 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,  -we  had  a  grand  review  of  the 
National  Guards.  It  was  a  splendid  military  spectacle.  There 
must  have  been  20,000  men  under  arms.  I  was  close  to  the 
king  when  he  passed.  He  was  well  received.  The  National 
Guards  are  as  &ie  a  body  of  men  as  any  capital  in  Europe  could 
turn  out.  "Hie  troops  of  the  line  are  short,  active  men — de- 
cidedly lower  in  stature  than  our  troops. 

"  I  am  a  curious  observer  of  national  persons  and  faces ;  and, 
as  such,  I  began  to  make  obeervations.  It  struck  me  with 
horror,  all  along  the  ramparts,  to  see  such  innumerable  groups 
of  old,  lame,  crutched,  double-bent  women.  What !  I  exclaimed, 
are  all  the  women  of  Paris  old  and  crutched  ?  But  I  laughed 
to  learn  that,  of  an  evening,  three  thousand  old  women,  per- 
haps, walk  out  from  the  hospitals ;  and  as  they  must  be  seventy 
before  they  are  admitted,  one  can  hardly  expect  them  to  look 
blooming,  or  to  trip  lightly  along ;  I  therefore  corrected  my 
opinion  of  Paf^ian  beauty,  in  so  £ar  as  not  to  judge  of  it  by 
the  3000  girls  of  the  hospitab T.  C." 

'^  August  14.  ;  .  .  .  Well,  I  have  seen  Paris  after  an  absence 
of  twenty  years  I  It  is  changed,  I  tibink,  for  the  better.  There 
are  many  new  edifices,  and  things  are  dieaper.  It  grieved  me, 
I  own,  to  see  the  Louvre  stripped.    In  sober  reasoning  and  jus- 

*  The  Geognifihy  of  dsMMal  CKslory. 
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tice,  perhws,  I  was  wrong.  But  wo's  me,  to  see  the  Apollo 
displaced  oy  a  large,  ugly  Minerva ! — the  Venus  eloped — ^the 
Transfiguration  and  countless  charming  things  removed  ! — ^Ah, 
reason  as  you  will,  it  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  me. 

"  I  saw  the  king  open  the  Chambers,  and  heard  him  deliver 
a  most  adroit  speech  with  excellent  elocution.  It  was  a  rare 
speech — and  yet,  when  you  opened  it  next  day  in  the  journals, 
it  contained  nothing !  It  was  like  a  coin  which  the  juggler 
puts  into  your  hand,  and  bids  you  hold  it  fast.  Then,  he  cries, 
Puff — presto — begone  !  and  when  you  open  your  hand,  devil  a 
coin  is  there ! 

"  I  shall  be  in  Paris  until  the  middle  of  September.  ...  I 
am  particularly  anxious  to  get  to  Algiers  ;  for  several  very  sen- 
sible Frenchmen  have  told  me,  that  nothing  is  more  wanted 
than  a  faithful  observer  of  what  is  passing  there.  The  accounts 
they  receive  here  are  mutilated  and  suppressed,  on  the  govern- 
ment side  ;  and  on  the  opposition  side,  they  are  blackened  and 
exaggerated.  My  curiosity  to  see  the  country  exceeds  all  power 
of  description.     I  dream  about  it  every  night.  T.  C.*'* 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  letters  to  Samuel  Ro- 
gers, Esq.  :— 

^^  August  16. — This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Ascension  (As- 
sumption,) and  all  the  churches  in  Paris  are  pealing  away,  as 
if  for  a  wager,  at  the  expense  of  my  heretical  ears.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  confusion  of  ideas,  which  this  jingling  has  pro- 
duced, I  have  recollection  enough  left  me  to  consider  that  as 
my  letter  is  to  contain  a  request,  I  had  better  get  over  that 
disagreeable  part  of  it  first,  in  order  to  have  more  pleasure  in 
writing  the  rest.  The  request  I  have  to  make  is — to  be  allowed 
to  trespass  once  more  on  your  kindness  for  the  use  of  twenty- 
five  pounds,  from  the  middle  of  September,  expressly,  till  the 
lYth  of  November.  I  find  I  made  rather  an  under  estimate  of 
what  my  travels  would  cost  me  ;  and,  unless  I  return  within  a 
few  weeks — ^which  would  be  a  mortifying  disappointment  to  me 
— I  shall  be  far  down  in  the  purse.  Now,  that  I  am  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Channel,  I  wish  to  go  pretty  far  south — as 
far  indeed,  if  I  can,  as  Algiers.  Now,  I  pray  you  to  take  what 
I  have  to  say  about  this  payment  of  my  third  loan,  not  as  words 
of  course,  but  of  strictly  literal  meaning.  In  proposing  this  new 
accommodation,  I  am  only  forestalling  the  money  which  I  shall 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  to  John  RichardaQD,  Esq. 
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be  entiiled  to  in  November ;  and  the  draft  whick  I  Bhall  Bead 
you  on  George  Webster*  in  November,  will  be  as  sure  of  ao- 
eeptance  as  a  bank-note. 

'*  By  Novemb^  I  must  be  in  Algiers,  where  I  have  a  vague 
sort  <^  fear  of  not  reoaving  cash  so  &r  from  London.  Again — 
I  mean  to  write  a  Ixx^  about  the  colony ;  and  it  will  be  a  great 
thing  if  I  can  afford  the  assistance  of  a  good  artist,  of  whom,  I 
am  told,  there  are  some  in  the  French  arnfy. 

"  When  I  explain  to  you  the  sole  reason  for  wishing  my  reso- 
lution of  proceeding  to  Algiers — provided  the  means  reach  me 
— not  to  be  known  yet  for  a  littie  time,  I  am  sure  your  kind 
heart  will  enter  into  my  feelings.  Though  I  have  not  had  the 
means  of  joining  my  fate  with  a  certain  inestimable  person 
whom  you  have  seen,  and  whom,  perhaps,  I  need  not  name,  yet 
our  friendship  is  unabated,  and  her  anxiety  about  my  health 
and  welfare  is  as  watchful  as  ever.  In  good  time  I  shall  com- 
municate  to  her  my  intention ;  but,  if  I  did  so  suddenly,  and  at 
present,  her  imagination  would  conjure  up  all  manner  of  deaths 
and  dangers  as  awaiting  me — fevers — ^Arabs  of  the  desert !  <fec. 
Now — t£ough  I  know  there  is  a  sort  of  fever  in  the  colony — I 
am  one  of  the  fearless  creatures  that  never  catch  contagion — 
and,  altogether,  I  woidd  wish  that  my  African  scheme  were  not 
mentioned." 

***** 

*'  At  the  distribution  of  prizes  among  the  61^ve»  at  the  sourds- 
mmts,  a  Frencb  lady  sent  in  my  name  to  the  president,  and  we 
were  transferred  from  a  bad  station  near  the  door  to  the  dais^ 
and  seated  fest  by  Ae  President's  chair.  One  of  the  ex-61eyeB, 
a  remarkably  sprightly  young  man,  came  up  to  me,  making 
iigns  of  great  cordiality,  and  wrote  a  very  complimentary  note 
on  the  crown  of  his  hat — saying,  that  he  knew  English  well, 
and  proved  to  me  that  he  had  read  my  poems  by  a  quotation. 
He  sat  near  me,  and  we  conversed  on  paper.  He  mentioned, 
also,  your  works  witli  evident  acquaintance  and  admiration.  I 
was  going  to  say  he  spoke — for  there  was  almost  speech  in  his 
gesticulations.  The  exhibition  of  the  poor  young  creature* 
was  toudnngly  interesting :  but  the  effect  was  a  little  spoilt  by 
a  pedantic  schoolmaster,  who  was  their  show-man.  I  saw,  at 
an  exchange  of  looks,  that  my  fnend  the  ex-61eve  had  the  same 

♦  Gewge  Webster,  Eaq^  W.  S^  Old  Palace  Yard,  "legal  agent  for  ihe 
Sootdi  prop^ty  held  in  life-rent  by  CampbeU,''  and  now  imierited  by 
faiasoD. 
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opinion  of  liim  with  myself.  I  wrote  to  liim — *  Your  orator 
makes  me  begin  to  doubt  if  speech  be  such  a  blessing ;  for  Uiis 
half  hour  I  have  been  wishing  myself  dea^  and  him  dumb  P 
My  dumb  friend  rubbed  his  hands  with  a  look  of  delight,  and 
immediately  turned  round  to  another  ex-61^ve,  telling  him  my 
joke  on  his  fingers.  He  again  told  it  to  his  neighbor ;  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  it  was  telegraphed  through  the  whole  benches 
of  the  ex-61eves.  T.  C." 

«  *  *         '        *  * 

"  Auff,  30th,* — ^I^wrote  to  you,  I  think,  a  fortnight  ago,  but 
I  have  other  reasons,  besides  that  of  not  having  heard  from  you, 
for  concluding  that  you  have  not  received  my  lettar — at  least 
in  due  time.  I  am  going  to  Algiers  .  .  .  being  therefore  anxi- 
ous to  fortify  my  purse  against  the  African  expedition,  I  pro- 
posed to  borrow  25?.  of  your  kindness This,  however, 

will  not  now  be  necessary ;  for  I  shall  have  no  need  of  any  new 
supply  before  December ;  and  by  that  time,  so  easy  is  the  trans- 
action of  money  matters  with  Algiers,  that  the  money  due  to 
me  in  November,  in  England,  can  be  forwarded  to  me  at  Algiers, 
as  easily  as  if  I  were  at  Paris.  Had  I  known  this  I  never  should 
have  troubled  you-f 

"  Monsieur  Laurence,  the  government  Inspector  of  Algiers, 
has  offered  to  take  me  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  Toulon ;  but 
as  he  cannot  accommodate  my  baggage,  I  shall  prefer  travelling 
singly.  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  Toulon,  where  we  shall  embark, 
so  that  I  shall  leave  Paris  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  September.  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you ;  and  I  am  anxious  to, know 
the  fate  of  my  letter.  If  you  have  forwarded  any  draft  to  me, 
it  will  be  sent  back,  or,  at  all  events,  not  changed ;  for  I  see 
my  way  clearly  as  to  money  matters,  though  I  should  be  a 
twelvemonth  abroad.  Excuse  your  troublesome  but  affectionate 
friend.  T.  C." 


*  London  post-mark,  September  2d  Address—"  Samuel  Rogers^  Esq., 
Si  James's  Place,"  A». 

+  The  previous  letter  of  the  16th,  owing  to  some  unaccountable  delay, 
did  not  reach  London  until  eight  days  after  date — Paris  post-mark,  August 
21 ;  that  of  London,  August  28^hence  the  anxiety  felt  by  Campbell  as 
to  its  reception.  During  this  suspense  he  had  recourse  to  a  fresh  calcula- 
tloD,  and  mus  all  difficulties  were  removed 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


AFRICA— ALGIERS--ORAN. 


Campbell's  sudden  determination  to  visit  Africa  took  his 
friends  by  surprise.  On  first  starting  for  the  Continent,  his 
tour  was  not  intended  to  exceed  the  limits  of  Italy ;  but  once 
in  Paris,  where  much  of  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  new 
"  empire  of  Algeria,"  his  curiosity  was  excited,  and,  with  that 
ardent  thirst  for  information  and  novelty,  which  formed  a  lead- 
ing feature  in  his  character,  he  fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  Re- 
gency. "  One  day,"*  he  writes,  "  that  I  was  in  the  King's 
Library,  exploring  books  on  ancient  geography,  I  cast  my  eyes 
on  a  point  of  the  map — ^the  ancient  Koman  city  of  Icosium — 
that  corresponded  with  the  site  of  Algiers.  Its  eventful  history 
rushed  on  my  thoughts,  and  seemed  to  rebuke  me  for  dwelling 
on  the  dead  more  than  the  living.  Is  not  the  question  of  how 
widely  this  conquest  of  Algiers  may  throw  open  the  gates  of 
African  civilization,  more  interesting  than  any  musty  debate 
among  classic  topographers  ?  To  confine  our  studies  to  mere 
antiquities,  is  like  reading  by  cai^le-light  after  the  sun  has 
risen.  So  I  closed  the  volume  I  was  perusing,  and  with  all  my 
soul  wished  myself  at  Algiers !  Ah,  but  the  distance — the  heat 
that  must  be  endured — me  pestilence  that  may  be  encounter- 
ed ! — do  not  these  considerations  make  the  thing  impossible ! 
No — the  distance  is  not  so  great — the  risk  orcontagion  has  been 
braved  by  thousands — I  will  see  this  curious  place !  Yes,  the 
prospect  of  seeing  a  new  quarter  of  the  globe,  of  descrying,  even 
afar  off.  Mount  Atlas,  with  his  head  in  the  clouds  and  his  feet 
in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  made  my  thoughts  I  may  almost  say 
delicious ;  and  I  blessed  my  fate  that  I  had  not  in  youth  ex- 
hausted the  ^joyment  of  travelling." 

Animated  by  this  delightful  vision,  Campbell  left  Paris  on 
the  2d  of  September,  embarked  at  Toulon  on  the  11th,  and, 

*  Extract  from  a  tetter  addressed  to  Miss  W.  M. 
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crossing  the  mare  sasvum  et  importuamm^  landed  at  Algiers  on 
the  IsSi.  But  as  the  incidents  of  the  voyage — ^with  &  resi- 
dence in  Algiers,  and  excursions  among  the  Arab  tribes — ^have 
already  appeared  in  his  *'  Letters  from  the  South,"  I  shall  re- 
strict myself,  in  what  follows,  to  extracts  from  various  letters, 
and  other  documents,  still  new  to  the  public  Of  these,  the 
first  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Richardson : — 

Algiers,  Wednesday y  Oct.  8, 1884. 
"  Yoxm  letter,  my  dear  and  good  old  friend,  bearing 
date  the  28th  of  August,  is  the  first  from  Europe  whidi  I  have 
opened  in  this  foreign  land.  .  .  .  After  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  at  Paris  to  this  expedition,  I  met  with  M.  Laurence,  a 
distinguished  Deputy  of  the  French  Chamber,  who  was  nomi- 
nated Inspector  of  the  Colony.  He  offered  to  take  me  in  his 
own  carriage  to  Toulon ;  but,  as  he  could  not  acconmiodate  my 
T^aggage,  I  preferred  going  by  Diligence.  We  set  out  the  same 
day.  ...  On  reachii^  Marseilles,  I  found  that  he  had  passed 
through  it,  and  was  assured  that  he  had  sailed  from  Toulon  on 
board  the  steamer.  This  was  a  Mse  report ;  but  I  believed  it ; 
and,  in  despair,  (ook  my  passage  for  Algiers  on  board  a  wretched 
merchant  vessel.  In  six  days  we  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  a 
fairly  short  passage ;  but  oh,  such  days  of  sickness,  where  there 
was  no  choice  but  between  a  burning  deck  and  a  filthy  cabin, 
eight  feet  square,  in  which  twelve  live  passengers  were  potted  ! 
'^  I  was  all  but  a  dead  passenger  when  I  got  ashore,  and 
staggered,  with  the  help  of  a  friendly  fellow,  a  barbw,  to  the 
best  hotel — ^and  bad  is  the  best !  They  laid  me  up  in  a  stone- 
room,  where  I  could  not  get  a  drink  of  water.  ...  I  had  no 
servant.  M.  Laurence  had  advised  me  to  hire  one  at  Marseilles, 
and  so  I  had ;  but  my  squire,  though  I  got  a  passable  character 
with  him,  turned  out  a  vagabond.  When  he  went  to  the  Po- 
lice, he  gave  himself  out  one  day  for  Piedmontese — another,  he 
was  bom  at  Naples — another,  at  Genoa.  In  short,  he  made 
out  as  many  birUi-places  as  tradition  ascribes  to  Homer ;  but 
the  rivalship  among  the  dties  was  rather  to  disown  than  claim 
the  honor  of  his  nativity,  for  not  one  of  the  Consuls  would  give 
him  a  passport ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  forth,  a  knight-errant 
without  a  squire.    My  little  barber,*  however,  who  is  the  exact 

*  "  With  a  diaver  frwn  France  I  came  o*er, 
To  an  African  inn  I  ascend ; 
I  am  cast  on  a  barbarous  shore, 
Where  a  barb^  alone  ia  my  friend." 

JBpkiUfrom  Algiar$  ta  Borcm  Smitk 
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image  of  *  *,  was  very  attentive  to  me.  He  came  to  the 
hotd,  and  kindly  explained  the  meaning  of  mj  English  in  more 
significant  French  than  I  could  translate.  ...  I  then  told  my 
Mend  to  go  and  take  private  lodgings  for  me.  He  came,  after 
having  done  so ;  but  warned  me  that  they  would  cost  thirty 
francs !  I  supposed,  of  course,  by  the  week.  Humph,  I  said, 
that  is  as  dear  as  London !  but  let  me  get  into  them.  When 
we  readied  the  house  it  was  wretched  enough.  *  What !'  I  said, 
*  thirty  irancs  a-week  for  such  rooms  f  *  *  Oh,  no !'  quoth  the 
barber ;  '  by  the  i»on<A.'  Well,  I  grudged  throwing  away  thirty 
francs,  so  I  have  put  up  with  the  rooms  between  two  and  three 
weeks. 

"  The  people  are  all  civility ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  be  thus 
meanly  housed  ;  so  I  have  bespoken  apartments  in  one  of  the 
finest  nouses  of  the  town.  The  landlord  is  a  retail  merchant — a 
broker ;  but,  without  exception,  one  of  the  most  gentlemanhke 
and  best  informed  men  I  ever  knew.  He  is  an  old  officer  of 
Napoleon's  staff— =-a  noble-looking  fellow — a  great  amateur  of 
music,  painting  and  natural  histoiy,  and  colonel  of  the  National 
Guards.  The  first  time  I  caUed  on  him  was  to  see  his  cabinet 
of  Moorish  antiquities,  when  he  very  civilly  pressed  on  my  ao- 
c^tance  a  silver  Roman  coin,  that  was  dug  up  during  the 
si^.  I  had  not  at  that  time  any  idea  that  he  let  a  part  of  his 
house ;  and  when  I  came  next  day  to  ask  the  price  of  the  cham- 
bers— *  It  is  only,'  he  said,  *  for  fear  of  hurting  your  feelings 
that  I  don't  offer  them  to  you  for  nothing.'  He  then  named  a 
price  notoriously  below  tlie  value  of  the  rooms.  *  Monsieur 
Descousse,'  I  said,  *  they  are  worth  twice  that  rent.  I  am  rather 
a  rich  man  than  otherwise,  and  let  me  pay  for  them  what  is  fair 
and  just.'    But  he  would  take  not  a  sou  more. 

"  The  British  Consul,  Mr.  St.  John,  offered  me  apartments  in 
his  town-hotise ;  but,  as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  maintain  the 
character  of  an  independent  English  gentleman  among  the 
French  officers  here — on  whose  information  I  depend — I  declined 
his  friendly  offer.  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  known  Tory ;  I  have 
brought  with  me  the  character  of  a  staunch  Whig  ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  (I  assure  you  I  am  not  romancing)  that,  in  a  French 

In  a  note  to  tiie  poem  it  is  added : — **  On  board  the  vessel  I  met  with  a 
feUow-passenger,  -mxaoi  I  supposed  to  be  a  physician  from  his  dress  and 
manners,  and  the  attention  he  paid  me.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  pirugvier; 
but  his  vocation  did  not  lower  him  in  my  estimation — ^for  he  continued  his 
attentions  till  he  passed  my  baggage  through  the  Customs,  and  helped  me, 
whoi  half  dead  with  exhaustion,  to  the  best  hoteL" 
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pampMet  published  about  the  oobny,  I  find  my  own  opinion 
quoted  from  a  paper  in  ^  The  New  Monthly/  and  my  name  hon- 
orably mentioned.  What  is  still  more  curious,  I  actually  found 
the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Colonial 
Army,  (a  very  accomplished  man,)  Captain  St.  Palais,  translat- 
ing my  poems,  and  about  to  publish  the  translation.  His  gen- 
eral. Baron  Voirol,  is  returning  home,  having  been  succeeded  by 
General  Comte  D'Erlon,  to  whom  I  was  presented  at  his  first 
levee  by  our  ConsuL  I  dine  with  Baron  Voirol  to-day.  He  is 
to  try  to  get  the  Commandant  ol  Gran  to  take  me  with  him  in 
the  steamer  as  his  pretended  secretary ;  and  also  to  furnish  me 
with  an  Arab  at  Gran,  who  will  take  me  sixty  leagues  into  the 
interior,  among  the  patriarchal  encampments  of  the  Bedouins.  . 

"  St  John,  our  Consul-General,  has  been  excessively  kind  to 
me.  As  for  his  wife,  he  is  almost  as  well  off  as  yourself — she 
is  quite  a  darling — pleasing,  animated  and  intelligent  They 
have  a  sweet  family,  a  noble  old  Moorish  house,  and  a  paradise 
of  a  garden  around  it. 

"  Oh,  my  old  crony !  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  your 
friend  prancing  gloriously  on  an  Arabian  barb  over  the  hills 
of  the  white  city,  (for  ^giers,  with  all  its  forts,  battlements, 
mosques,  and  minarets,  is  as  dazzling  white  as  snow,)  and  enjoy- 
ing the  splendid  scenery  !*  I  have  no  words  to  convey  the  im- 
pression it  has  made  on  me.  I  felt,  on  my  ride,  as  u  I  had 
dropt  into  a  new  planet !  Some  parts  of  the  hills,  it  is  true, 
are  bare ;  but  wherever  there  is  verdure  it  has  a  bold,  gigantic 
richness,  a  brilliancy  and  odor,  that  mock  even  the  productions 
of  our  hot-houses.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  ride  1  It  was 
early  morning ;  the  blue  Mediterranean  spread  a  hundred  miles 
beneath — a  line- of  flamingoes  shot  over  the  wave — ^the  white 
dty  blazed  in  the  rising  sun — the  Arabs,  with  their  dromeda- 
ries loaded  with  fruits  for  the  market,  were  coming  down  the 
steeps.  Around,  in  countless  numbers,  were  the  white,  square, 
castle-looking  country  houses  of  the  Moors,  inclosed  in  gardens ; 
the  romantic  tombs  of  the  Marabouts,  held  saared,  and  sur- 
rounded with  trees  and  flowers,  that  are  watered  with  a  perpet- 
ual spring  from  marble  fountains,  where  you  see  the  palm  tow- 
ering with  its  feathery  tufts  as  high  as  a  minaret  Wherever  I 
looked,  the  vegetable  world  was  idl  novelty  in  its  beautv  and 
grandeur.     Save  the  blackberry,  the  ivy,  and  a  sort  of  wild 

*  In  all  Campbell's  writiDgs,  there  is  nothing  perhaps  more  poetical 
ihtax  the  following  descriptions. 
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lint-hell,  I  recognised  not  one  old  Mend  among  the  'field  flowers.' 
The  fig-tree — Uie  nopal — the  banyan^the  cork-tree — the  Tine 
and  myrtle,  all  were  growing  wild  on  the  roadside,  with  aloes 
ten  feet  high  in  long  rows — like  the  sword-bl^des  of  a  race  of 
giants ;  and  the  cactus,  with  oval  leaves,  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 
thick— sticking  one  at  the  end  of  another,  and  forming  with 
t^eir  fantastic  trunks  an  impregnable  hedge.  Its  fruit,  called 
the  Barbary  fig,  so  rich  and  <klicious,  grows  on  the  roadside,  to 
the  size  of  a  lemon ;  it  is  to  be  had  for  the  gathering,  and  sells 
at  twelve  for  a  sou.  These  are  a  day's  food  for  an  Arab  or  a 
Cabyle.  The  latter  is  the  old  Numidian,  different  both  from 
the  Moor  and  the  Arab. 

^'  Then  the  ravines  that  run  down  to  the  sea !  I  alighted  to 
explore  one  of  them,  and  found  a  bum,  that  might  have  gurgled 
in  a  Scottish  glen.  A  thousand  sweet  novelties  of  wild  flowers 
grew  above  its  borders ;  and  a  dear  little  bird  sang  among  its 
trees.  The  view  terminated  in  the  discharge  of  the  stream 
among  the  rocks  and  foam  of  the  sea — 

**  *  And  where  this  valley  winded  out  below, 
The  munniiring  main  was  heard — and  scarcely  heard  to  flow.** 

"  In  short,  my  dear  John,  I  feel  as  if  my  soul  had  grown  an 
inch  taller  since  I  came  here.  I  have  a  thousand,  and  a  thou- 
sand curious  things  to  tell  you  ;  but  I  shall  keep  them  all  bot- 
tled up  to  tell  you  in  Fludyer-street — ^unless  the  cholera  comes 
over  me.  If  it  should,  I  have  at  least  had  some  happy  days  ; 
and  the  little  void  that  I  leave  in  the  world  will  be  soon  filled 
up.  I  commend  my  poor  nephew  to  your  kindness.  He  is  a 
good,  and  intelligent  young  man ;  and  being  now  deprived  of 
almost  the  only  solace  of  his  hard-working  life — ^that  is,  of  com- 
ing to  me  of  a  Sunday — he  is  rather  forlorn.  Give  my  kindest 
regards  to  Mr.  Richardson — ^remember  me  affectionately  to  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Bell ;  and  with  all  my  heart,  believe  me  ever, 
as  of  old,  yours,  T*  C."t 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  impressions,  thus  vividly  described,  lost  nothing  of  their 
freshness  by  a  longer  residence.  To  his  nephew,  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  he  writes  : — 

"iVbv.  9. — ^I  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  receiving  your  letter ; 

♦  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence." 

t  In  a  P.S.  he  adds:  "Thursday  I  dined  at  Baron  VcHrorg,  and  the 
Commandant  of  Oran  is  to  take  me  thither ;  but  about  my  getting  among 
the  Arabs,  there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  and  danger.    We  shall  see." 
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fhe  seecmd  that  I  have  opened  in  Africa  ;  and  I  need  not  tell 

yon  with  what  sensations The  country  is  siiperb. 

The  vegetation,  though  scorched  at  this  season,  is  indescribably 
magnificent.  ...  To  say  that  I  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  sight  of  this  country,  is  far  shOTt  of  the  truth  ;  I  have  been 
deUghted  with  it  to  ecstacy.  ...  I  mix  much  with  the 
French  general  oflScers,  from  whom  I  expect  my  principal  in* 
formation  regarding  Algiers,  as  well  as  designs  from  their  artists. 
.  .  .  .  The  English  Consul,  Mr.  Bt.  John,  has  been  most 
kindly  attentive,  and  so  has  the  Vice-Oonsul,  Mr.  Tulin.  •  • 
I  keep  two  horses,  a  groom,  and  a  valet.  You  will  say,  *  Mine 
uncle  hath  grown  a  <£lidy !'  No,  no :  this  is  all  necessary :  no 
body  here  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  walks  beyond  the  walls  : 
all  is  horseback,  or  muleback — equally  costly ;  so  that  I  must 
keep  a  saddle  for  my  servant  as  well  as  myself.  This  deuced 
expense,  however,  irks  me  a  little ;  but  I  have  no  fear,  it  is  true, 
of  running  aground  as  to  finances.     ...  T.  0.** 

«  «  «  *  *  * 

So  much  enjoyment,  however,  could  not  be  lasting ;  he  had 
begun  to  feel  &e  effects  of  climate ;  and  in  the  next  letter  to  his 
nephew  he  says : — 

"iTov.  21. — The  extreme  change  of  the  weather  from  broil- 
ing heat  to  moist,  damp,  cold,  has  a  good  deal  affected  me.  I 
was  two  days  seriously  ill  in  bed ;  and  though  set  upon  my, 
legs  again,  I  am  weak  in  animal  spirits.  My  resolution  to  brave 
the  chance  of  cholera,  which  is  getting  nearer,  is  not  shaken.  I 
am  determined  to  remain,  most  probably,  till  March ;  but  my 
mind  is  often  very  uneasy  about  the  possibility  of  being  carried 
c^by  that  deadly  fiend,  and,  with  one  thing  and  another,  I  can- 
not boast  of  being  very  happy.  I  am  annoyed  on  the  subject  of 
money — ^being  on  the  very  verge  of  running  in  debt  j  for  after 
buying  a  horse  at  a  good  price,  I  lent  him  to  a  French  frielid, 
who  accideiiitally  made  the  animal  slip  his  shoulder — and  so  I 
have  six  hundred  francs  to  pay  for  another.  Here  a  gentleman 
can  no  more  dispense  with  a  horse,  than  with  his  trowsers.  I 
have,  also,  been  obliged  to  shift  into  another  suit  of  M.  Des- 
cousse's  chambers.  The  additional  furniture  has  cost  me  about 
20L;  for  the  tiled  floors  require  thick  carpeting,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  making  a  chimney  is  quite  ruinous  I^ 

"  Well,  I  will  not  croak  any  more,  except  to  tell  you  about 
one  anxiety  that  is  preying  upon  my  mind ;  and  upon  which  it 
is  in  your  power  to  relieve  me — at  least  from  suspense.     I  write 
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to *,  according  to  l^eement,  every  week  ;  and  until  the 

last  three,  she  has  regularly  answered  me.  I  believe  you  know 
in  what  a  state  of  health  I  left  her — ^now  she  knows  my  solici- 
tude about  her  health  too  well  to  be  silent  from  any  other  cause 
than  sheer  inability  to  hold  a  pen.  I  am  thus  left  shaping  the 
gloomiest  fears  respecting  her.  Do,  my  dearest  nephew,  make 
inquiries  about  her  at ^." 

He  then  adverts  to  the  '  state  of  his  Exchequer' — ogives  di- 
rections ht  another  remittance,  and  adds  : — 

Tou  will  think  I  am  a  ^  Gargantua'  for  swallowing  money ! 
But  in  truth,  every  olject  I  have  in  travelling  will  be  frustrated 
if  I  am  not  amply  supplied,  so  that  I  must  caU  in  all  my  re- 
sources. ...  I  wish  very  much  to  see  Tunis,  in  ordjer  to 
inspect  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  I  have  here  found  some  Roman 
ruins  that  are  not  mentioned  hy  any  traveler  that  I  have 
read.    .    .    . 

"  Among  the  amusing  noveHies  which  I  have  lately  seen,  I 
may  reckcm  that  of  a  Sacrifice  to  Devils.  There  are  seven  foun- 
tains near  the  sea-sh(»re  of  Algiers,  which  are  regularly  haunted 
by  demons — ^but  they  are  good-natured  demons,  when  you  i^ 
pease  them  by  sacrificing  a  fowl  or  a  sheep.  Nay,  the  flesh  of 
the  victims,  when  eaten  by  sick  people,  recovers  them ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  crowds  of  negroes,  Jews,  Arabs,  Cabyles,  and 
Moors,  au  go  out  pell-mell,  men  and  women,  to  sacrifice  at  the 
fountains,  and  bring  home  healing  food  for  their  sick  friends. 
The  institution  is  not  warranted  by  the  Koran,  and  seems  a  su- 
perstition more  Pagan  than  Mahohietan.  The  high-priest  is  a 
negro  fi*om  Timbuctoo.  I  saw  no  mark  of  priesthood  about 
him,  except  that  he  collected  money.  They  sang  a  hymn  quite 
fit  for  Devil-worship.  They  washed  the  victim  in  the  sea — ^then 
turned  to  the  east ;  an  old  woman  .squatted  before  the  priest, 
who  waved  the  knife  thrice  round  her,  and  then  killed  the  fowl 
by  cutting  its  throat.  The  whole  ceremony  reminded  me  some- 
what of  Homer.  A  merchant  here  introduced  me  to  the  high- 
priest,  as  a  Christian  Marabout  who  ^  had  preached  divine  things 
against  black  slavery ;'  so  ih&t  the  '  niggers  and  niggeresses' 
^me  all  grinnii^  about  me,  and  the  Blacky  hierophant  did  me 
the  honor  of  giving  me  snuiSf  out  of  his  'bacco-box.      T.  C.** 


*  Bee  letters  to  Mr.  BidiardBoa  and  to  Mr.  Rogers,  pages  811-14. 
14* 
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The  ill  health  and  anxiety  of  mind,  under  which  he  was  suf- 
fering at  the  above  date,  were  speedily  removed  by  unexpected 
good  news*  from  home ;  so  that  he  returned  to  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  his  pilgrimage  with  unabated  ardor. 

The  ensuing  two  months  were  spent  in  short  excursions  within 
the  frontier — ^among-  the  native  tribes,  and  in  collecting  such 
materials  from  oral  and  written  testimony,  regarding  their  polit- 
ical history,  social  habits,  and  prospects,  as  were  likely  to  inter- 
est a  curious  and  indefatigable  traveller.  To  the  success  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  research — ^relieving  the  gravity  of 
history,  by  lively  and  characteristic  anecdotes ;  sketches  of  so- 
ciety— peculiar  customs — classic  associations— climate,  produce, 
and  population ;  by  everything,  in  short,  that  is  amusing,  or 
instructive — the  two  volumes,  since  given  to  the  public,  bear 
unequivocal  testimony,  and  establish  his  title  as  an  authority,  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  French  domination  in  Algiers. 

At  length,  taking  a  much  wider  circuit,  with  Lt^  Africanus 
in  his  hand,  Campbell  made  several  voyages  along  the  coast — 
visited  Bougia,  Bona,  and  Oran,  entered  into  familiar  intercourse 
with  Arab  Chiefe — feasted  and  slept  in  their  encampments — 
heard  the  lion  roar  in  his  native  desert — wrote  lines  on  a  Dead 
Eagle — and,  after  a  journey  ftdl  of  novelty  and  adventure,  re- 
turned, at  the  end  of  April,  to  the  British  Consulate  at  Algiers, 
But  to  return  to  his  letters : — 

«Oean,  March  18<A,  1886. 

"  I  received  your  kind  and  welcome  letter,  announcing  Mr. 
Telford's  legacyf  before  I  left  Algiers.  I  need  not  say  the  be- 
quest is  a  providential  windfall — ^but  how  strange  it  is  that  the 
executors  gave  me  no  notice  of  it ! 

"  I  had  a  dreadful  passage  in  the  steamboat  from  Algiers  to 
Oran,J  The  Captain  at  one  time  had  the  idea  of  taking  refuge 
in  the  nearest  Spanish  port ;  but,  happily,  before  his  last  bushel 
of  coals  was  consumed,  we  got  into  Arzei,  where,  after  waiting 
two  days,  we  got  a  fair  wind  that  brought  us  hither.  I  was  so 
ill  with  sea-sickness  during  this  passage,  that  I  brought  up  blood, 

*  A  legacy  of  1000/.  had  just  been  left  him. 

f  This  legacy  from  his  early  and  munificent  friend  was  nominally  10002, 
part  of  which  was  paid  to  Campbell  soon  after  his  return  to  London— the 
last  and  greater  portion,  still  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Telford's  executors,  is  pay- 
able to  the  Poef  s  niece,  Mrs.  W.  Alfred  HilL 

X  "  Durinff  the  danger,  and  even  my  sickness,**  he  told  the  Editor,  **  I 
was  haunted  by  the  picture  of  your  happy  fireside,  and  the  friends  there." 
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and  have  been  debilitated  ever  sinoe ;  otherwise,  I  am  in  good 
health  and  spirits. — I  reckon  on  remaining  here  till  the  middle 
of  April — when  the  stormy  season  will  be  over — ^then  to  Algiers, 
for  a  week  or  so,  and  next  to  France  and  old  England  !  You 
will  find  me,  I  fear,  a  little  changed  for  the  worse,  in  appearance, 
by  my  African  adventures,  but  in  heart  and  feelings  unchanffi- 
Me.  T.  C." 

Contrary  to  what  he  &cetiously  imagined,  the  dormant  spirit 
of  song  was  not  rekindled  by  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sun. 
Phoebus,  indeed,  was  more  propitious  on  the  north  than  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Mediterranean ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
Dead  Eagle — and  an  exordium,  written  at  the  instance  of  his 
friend  Neukomm — ^with  a  laughable  "  Ode,"  composed  for  Mr. 
St.  John's  children,  the  African  tour  was  poetically  barren.  But 
his  letters  are  frill  of  .poetry ;  and  had  not  unforeseen  objects  di- 
verted his  attention  from  the  subject,  it  is  very  probable  that 
Alters  would  have  become  the  scene  of  a  new  poem. 

Early  in  May,  Campbell  embarked  ibr  Europe ;  and  writinjg 
to  his  nephew,  gives  the  followin^r  retrospective  sketch  of  his 
tour: — 

«  Toulon,  Lazaretto,  May  224  1886. 
"  You  must  e'^Jiise  the  shabbiness  of  the  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  I  writ^  to  you — for  I  am  now  in  the  Lazaretto  of 
Toulon,  a  sort  of  hospital  prison,  where  I  must  perform  quaran- 
tine for  six  days ;  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  purchase  any 
convenience.  I  am  happy  enough  to  get  something  to  eat  and 
drink. — In  spite  of  all  this  inconvenience,  I  am  right  happy  to 
be  once  more  in  Europe.  Since  I  wrote  to  you,  I  have  visited 
the  whole  coast  of  Algiers  from  Bona  to  Gran  ; — and  have  pen- 
etrated seventy  miles  into  the  interior,  as  far  as  Ikfascara,  the 
capital  of  a  province,  which  is  purely  African,  and  which  the 
French  have  not  conquered.  I  have  slept  for  several  nights 
tmder  the  tents  of  the  Arabs — ^I  have  heard  a  lion  roar  in  his 
native  savage  freedom,  and  I  have  seen  the  noble  animal  brought 
in  dead — measuring  seven  feet  and  a  half  independently  of  the 
tail.  I  dined  also  at  General  Trizel's  table  off  the  said  lion's 
tongue,  and  it  was  as  nice  as  a  neat's  tongue. 

"  The  excursion  to  the  interior  is  what  has  most  affected  my 
health  and  strength.  The  night  before  setting  out  for  Mascara^ 
the  Arab  guides  and  the  interpreter  came  and  told  me  that  several 
murders  had  occinrred  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Gran,  where 
I  then  was ;  and  that  they  would  not  venture  on  the  journey — 
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Diable !  I  thought,  this  was  tormenting ! — but  I  must  see  Mas- 
cara, cost  what  it  may.  I  spent  at  my  lodgings  in  Oran  a  dread- 
fdl  night,  but  at  break  of  day  I  went  and  beat  up  the  quarters 
of  a  t^Wr— whom  I  shall  ever  regard  as  my  friend*  — *  Sir' — I 
said,  *  I  demand  your  assistance  to  help  me  to  go  to  Mascara. 
You  know  that  when  I  return  to  London,  I  can  be  of  service  to 
you' — alluding  to  an  affair  in  which  I  can  serve  him.  '  You  un-  ' 
derstand  Arabic — come  with  me ;'  mid  immediately  Mr.  Buznach 
came  out  like  a  hero — *  Yes,'  he  said,  *  Mr.  Campbell,  I  will  go 
with  you,  and  place  you  under  the  protection  of  a  friendly  tribe 
of  Arabs.'  He  then  turned  round  to  the  Arab  guides,  who 
were  unwilling  to  go  with  me,  and  said: — *  You  dogs — ^you 
swine  I  do  you  talk  of  refusing  to  go  with  this  English  noble- 
man ? — K  you  do,  the  Bey  of  Mascara,  who  is  my  friend,  will 
strike  off  your  heads,  for  your  refusal !  Get  arms  and  mount  V 
— ^In  an  instant  six  of  us  were  armed  with  muskets,  sabres,  and 
pistols,  and  on  the  road  to  Mascara. 

"  I  slept  at  Mascara,  in  the  house  of  a  Syrian  Christian,  who 
showed  me  a  world  of  kin&i^ss.  But  for  his  hospitality  I  must 
have  slept  in  the  streets — for  <here  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Inn 
or  Hotel.  The  manners  of  the  people  are  so  simple,  that  they 
weigh  their  wool  and  grain  with  stoh^^  which  of  course  have 
a  determined  weight.  Abdallah,  my  Syrt^n  host,  sent  me  back 
with  some  Arab  protectors, — ^if  they  could  be  ciJled  such,  for  they 
were  the  greatest  thieves  on  earth.  They  drank  my  wine  before 
my  face — going  under  a  tree,  where  they  laughingly  said  that 
Mahomet  could  not  see  them ! — ^This  was  a  dreadful  misebrtune ; 
for  the  water  one  finds  in  Africa,  is  turbid  and  unwholesome  \  but 
luckily  we  reached  some  Arab  camps,  which  furnished  us  with 
sour  milk  from  time  to  time.     Oh,  that  delicious  beverage,  I 

*  «<  Bumadi  is  the  most  influential  Jew  in  Uie  B^^eocy ;  he  nDderstukb 
Arabic :  he  mediated  between  the  French  and  the  Arab  tribes,  and  was 
the  chief  means  of  bringing  about  peace.  .  .  .  When  I  saw  him  firsts 
his  appearance  remind^  me  strongly  of  that  of  the  late  statesman  Wynd- 
faam.  I  thought  him  hau^ty,  even  to  an  air  of  misanthropy ;  but  still 
there  was  something  of  strong  character,  which  I  liked,  in  his  mien  and 
manner.  This  was  the  second  time  I  had  ever  spoken  to  him.  .... 
' Mr.Buznach,'  I  said,  'you  lay  me  under  an  overwhelming  debt  of  grati- 
tude r  Here  was  a  proud  man — in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  gentleman 
—to  whom  I  could  have  no  more  offered  a  remuneration,  without  c^end- 
hg  him,  than  to  Afr.  Wyndham,  had  he  been  alive — ^taking  the  trouble  to 
nde  forty  miles  nn(ter  an  AfiWi  sun,  and  who  must  measure  back  the 
aaiae  journey  to-morrow— ^ay,  and  sleep  on  the  ground  in  an  Arab  tent- 
all  out  of  gratuitous  kindness  to  a  mere  6tramrer.''*---Xe^^«/rom  the  Souths 
van. page  20%. 
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shall  bless  it  all  my  Kfe !  My  chief  misfortune  was  to  be  Wt  by 
a  dog,  one  night  in  an  Arab  tent — when  I  was  goii:^  out  to  see 
if  the  dawn  was  approaching:  I  had  a  sabre  in  my  hand,  with 
which  I  defended  myself  against  a  host  of  cms,  and  sent  c^  some 
of  them  limping  and  howling^ — ^but  one  of  them  got  up  to  me, 
and  l^t  me  in  uie  thigh.  The  wound  is  now,  thank  God,  healed ; 
but  the  whole  journey  has  been  trying.  The  heat  was  excessive, 
as  it  blistered  my  feJee,  so  that  the  sHn  of  it  came  <^  like  the 
skin  of  a  boiled  pea.  T.  C." 

*  *  *  *  % 

Of  the  Poet's  residence  in  Algeria,  I  have  been  &vored  with 
the  following  reminiscence  from  H.  M.  Consul-general,  Mr.  St. 
John : — 

*"  ALGims»  J/«y  20, 1846. 

**  What  struck  me  most  in  Campbell  was  his  eitreme  modesty  re- 
gpectiDff  his  works^  and  a  certain  degree  of  vanity  reigar<fing  points  where 
it  was  ill  placed.  But  his  weaknesses  were  all  caused  by  ffoodness  of  heart 
His  extreme  yiolence  about  Poland  was  canried  to  sudb  an  extent  that 
when  I  oDce  asked  him  how  he  could  have  published  certain  odes  calling 
Nicholas  a  *  scoundreV*  <&c  <&c^  he  replied,  ^  Oh,  we  are  not  always  polite? 

"  He  seined  more  anxious  to  be  considered  a  good  Greek  sdGiolar  than 
a  Poet ;  and  you  wiQ  see  that  he  alludes  to  it  in  the  little  jeu  dT  esprit 
whidi  I  enclose.  This  was  a  good  proof  of  his  good-nature :  one  of  my 
children  at  dinner  told  him  a  fovorite  cat  had  just  kittened,  and  that  he 
ought  to  write  a  oopj  of  verses  about  it  He  laughed  at  the  suggestion, 
and  after  dinner  scrawled  the  laughable  lines  which,  although  they  have 
no  poetical  pretensi(xi8,  are  full  of  good  nonsense ;  and  the  winding  up  is 
reallygood. 

^  When  he  was  at  Oran,  he  sent  me,  in  a  letter  whid)  I  now  have,  the 
(original  yerses  written  there  on  an  Eagle's  Feather,  afterwards  puUished, 
requesting  my  opinion — ^to  my  great  surprise ;  and  when  he  came  back  he 
at  my  suggestion,  made  some  tri^og  alterations.  In  reply  to  a  questicm  I 
put  to  him  as  to  which  of  his  worlu  he  thought  the  best,  and  Tmen  I  ex- 
pected to  hear — if  not  his  larger  poems— either  *Ye  Mariners,'  *Lochiel,* 
GT  the  '  Scene  in  Aigyllshire,''  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  name  his  '  lines 
on  the  View  from  St  Leonards.'  He  was  muci^  respected  here  eyen  by 
the  French,  with  whom  he  disputed  in  the  most  downright  manner.  He 
was  careless  of  his  money  to  such  a  degree  that  his  servant  might  haye 
cheated  lum  to  any  extent  During  lus  visit,  the  Ohevalier  Neukomm 
came  here  for  a  few  days,  and  asked  Oampbdl  to  turn  part  of  the  Book  of 
Job  into  yerse  for  an  oratorio.  The  consequence  was,  that  these  two  and 
myself  got  an  English  Bible,  and  Camj^)ell  turned  a  part  of  it  into  yerse, 
*-^and  that^  with<^  alteripg  tbe  simplicity  of  the  origmaL    jN'eukomm  did 

*  Tim  epitliet  was  a^ed  to  the  Oasr,  at  a  moment  when  the  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  upon  Polish  mothers  and  tlieir  infimts,  b;^  the  Emperoi^s 
authority,  were  rel&ted  to  tbe  Poet  m  **  deecriptioDs  which  harassed  hia 
very  soul ''-—See  his  letters  from  St  Leraards. 
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oranpose  music ;  but  whether  it  -was  publifihed  or  not,  yoa  will  know  better 
than  myself  The  Poet,"  concludes  Mr.  Si  John,  "  lived  with  ns  for  some 
months,  and  left  us  with  the  most  pleasing  remembrance  of  Imn.  I  have 
quantities  of  his  letters  written  to  me  on  his  rambles ;  bat  their  oonteDta 
are  mostly  in  his  *  Letters  from  the  South.'  "* 

Here  follows  tlie  verses  alluded  to : — 
«ODE, 

on  THB  BIBTH  09  FIYX  KITTENB  IN  THE  H0I78B  OF  HKE  BRITAMIO 

majesty's  oonsul-oeneeal  at  alsobs!* 

Tune — "  The  Campbells  aee  oomino." 

<<  The  cat  she  has  kitten'd,  Ohon  I  Cttion  I 
In  the  Consular  house  of  St  Jc^,  St  John ; 

Of  her  five  little  cats 

(They  are  all  blind  as  bats) 
Hiere  are  two  to  be  drown'd,  tl^t  are  gone,  are  gone  I 

«  But  the  rest  'twere  a  pity  to  drown,  to  drown; 
Zugastif  and  Campbell,  and  Brown  and  Brown,} 

Are  to  save  all  the  three 

From  this  cat-aa-trophee. 
And  to  rear  them  as  cats  of  r^iown,  renown. 

"  These  three  pretty  kittens,  so  sleek,  so  sleek. 
There's  Campbell  to  teach  them  their  Oreek^  their  Ortek! 

Brown  will  train  them  to  mew 

*  Yankee  doodle,  doo,  doo  I' 
And  Zugasti  in  Spanish  to  speak,  to  speak. 

**Five  lives  they  shall  have,  every  one,  one  one ; 
Faine's  dcmiestics  shall  beat  a  rattan,  rattan. 

On  the  Barbary  coast, 

Of  their  beau^to  boast, 
From  the  shores  of  Bougie  to  Oran,  Oran ! 

**  Musicians  their  cat-ffut  shall  bring,  shall  bring, 
And  our  kittens  shall  caper  and  sing,  and  sing, 
To  the  gl<nious  years 
Of  the  French  m  Algiers, 
And  the  health  of  her  Citizen  King,  king  Idng  P 


About  the  end  of  May,  Campbell  arrived  in  Paris ;  asid  being 
presented  at  the  Tuileries  by  Lord  Granville,  was  honored  by 

, 

♦  Letter,  dated  Algiers,  May  20,  1846,  addressed  to  the  Editw,  and 
to  which  reference  has  been  a&eadv  made.  Vol  I.,  respecting  the  Foetus 
Oreek.  The  reader  may  also  read  the  effect  Neukcmmrs  music  produced 
upon  his  mind  at  Bakewell  Church,  Vol  IL,  page  255. 

\  The  Chevalier  Zugasti,  Spanish  Consul  at  A^ers. 

i  Mr.  Brown,  Consul  of  the  United  States,  America. 
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tlie  King  with  a  long  and  ffradous  audience.  Curious  to  know 
the  sentiments  of  an  enli^tened  Englishman  upon  the  actual 
state  of  the  Regency,  his  Majesty  questioned  the  Poet  rather 
closely  on  the  subject,  and  appeared  much  gratified  by  his  an- 
swers. This  interview^  he  told  me,  was  very  interesting ;  and, 
after  a  frank  statement  of  the  impressions  left  upon  his  mind  by 
the  late  tour,  he  took  leave  of  the  "  Citizen  King,"  much  pleased 
with  his  reception. 

He  returned  to  London  in  improved  health,  looking,  as  every 
one  observed,  "  some  years  younger*'  than  when  he  set  forth  on 
his  travels.*  His  old  friends  were  delighted  to  see  him ;  but 
not  more  so,  he  remarked,  than  he  was  ^  to  find  himself  once 
more  in  their  society."  His  African  adventures  having  invested 
him  with  new  attractions,  curiosity  was  excited,  invitations  multi- 
plied; and,  for  a  time,  the  company  and  conversation  of  the. 
"  African  traveller"  were  more  courted  than  those  of  "  the 
Poet."  He  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  imme- 
diately after  his  return ;  for,  Hke  his  physical  frame,  his  mind 
had  recovered  its  tone ;  and  without  ever  avsuling  himself  of 
a  "  traveller's  privilege,"  he  delighted  to  expatiate  in  the  friendly 
circle,  upon  the  strange  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  the  stories  he 
had  heard,  the  wild  society  in  which  he  had  mixed — ^with  nume- 
rous personal  anecdotes  and  adventures,  which  were  shortly 
afterwards  detailed  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly.  There 
was  a  marked  difference,  however,  between  the  spoken  and  the 
written  records;  his  anecdotes  lost  much  of  tieir  sparkling 
qualities  by  transfusion ;  and,  graphic  and  characteristic  as  they 
are,  his  "  Letters  from  the  South  present  but  a  portion  of  the 
peculiar  talent  that  animated  his  conversation. 

He  continued  in  town  during  the  season ;  removed  his  quar- 
ters to  York  Chambers,  St.  James's-street,  fitted  up  his  library 
for  the  seventh  time,  and  then  sat  down  to  prepare  his  ^'  Let- 
ters" for  the  press.  In  the  midst  of  these,  he  was  haunted  by  a 
beautifril  air  which  he  had  heard  at  a  private  party,  and  could 
find  no  rest  until  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Arkwright : — ' 

"  Aug.  19 /A. — I  have  a  request  to  make,  which  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  assuming.    All  the  world  that  has  heard  what  I 


*  The  munificent  legacy  left  to  him  by  Mr.  Telford  had  placed  him  be- 
yond the  reach  of  pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  though  the  journey  had  been 
expeosiTe,  it  did  not  perhaps  cost  him  more  than  hia  ordmaiy  reaidnce  in 
LoDdoD. 
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beHeve  is  jour  last  compositioii,  is  channed  ifviUi  it ;  I  mean  the 
•ong  b^inning — 

*  Alas,  my  love,  you  do  vie  "wrong 
To  lareat  me  thtis  discoorteonsly.' 

The  words  are  apparently  old ;  and  as  an  amatenr,  and  a  sort  of 
connoisseur,  of  our  old  poetry,  I  liave  been  applied  to,  to  tell 
where  those  words  are  to  be  found.  But  I  have  been  obliged, 
with  a  little  mortification,  to  confess  my  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
iect.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  telling  me  where  I  can  find  the 
little  poem  ?  I  should  like  to  insert  it  in  the  next  edition  of  mj 
Specimens  of  the  British  Poets. 

"  I  have  been  a  great  wanderer  since  I  saw  you ;  but  sure  it 
#as  strange  enough  to  meet  at  Algiers  with  the  same  individual 
Chevalier  Keukonmi,  whom  I  met  at  your  hospitable  mansion. 
You  may  guess  how  glad  I  was  to  see  him.  He  has  imposed  a 
task  upon  me  whidi  the  anticipated  honor  of  joining  my  name 
with  his,  would  not  allow  me  to  decline.  It  is  composing  the 
words  of  an  Oratorio,  from  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  so  diflScult — 
I  should  rather  say,  so  impossible — to  versify  the  sublime  text 
of  the  Bible,  that  I  fear  it  will  require  the  *  patience  of  Job'  to 
read  my  poetical  lucubration.     It  will  not  be  out  till  winter. 

'^  I  have  listened  in  Africa  to  the  native  strains,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  ;  but  their  music  is 
really  not  worth  going  so  far  to  hear.  It  has  no  discernible 
rhythm ;  Imt  from  the  kindness  of  a  charming  French  vocalist, 
Madame  De  Verger — ^the  wife  of  a  French  colonel  at  Algiers, 
and  a  great  friend  of  Neukomm's — I  have  been  able  to  bring 
home  ttiree  popular  Algerine  melodies,  which  will  be  pubEshed 
in  '  The  New  Monthly.'  T.  C." 

*  *  «  ^*  «  * 

A  new  edition  of  the  Poems  being  called  for,  it  was  agreed 
that,  in  imitation  of  Rogers's  *'  Italy,"  it  should  be  brought  out 
with  sdl  the  atkactions  that  tasteful  designs  and  finished  exigra- 
vings  could  bestow. 

Mr.  Turner  was  commissioned  to  frimish  the  designs,  Goodall 
the  engravings.  With  such  a  combination  of  talent,  the  profits 
of  an  ^*  illustrated  Edition"  promised  to  indemnify  the  author 
for  all  expenses,  and  leave  a  handsome  surplus  at  his  disposal. 
The  cost  of  the  drawings  and  engravings,  as  he  calculated, 
would  amount  to  800/. ;  but  in  the  end,  I  believe,  it  much  ex 
ceeded  that  sum. 

About  the  same  time,  he  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
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Ms.  Colboni  to  sapp^  ''The  New  Monthlj"  with  a  rogular 
series  of  ''  Letters  from  the  South."  For  thk  undertaking  he 
was  well  prepared,  as  it  gbIj  required  that  he  should  carefully 
revise  the  original  letters,  which  he  had  forwarded  in  weekly 
despatches  to  a  friend  in  England,  from  the  timQ  of  his  first 
landing  at  Algiers. 

Thus  employed,  his  health  continued  firm,  his  activity  unabated; 
and  as  his  letters  successively  appeared  in  "The  New  Monthly," 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  novelty  of  the  subject, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  handled,  were  fully  appreciated 
by  the  readers  of  that  popular  Journal. 

After  a*  long  blank  in  his  private  correspondence,  he  writes : 

"  Feb,  14<A. — ^I  console  myself  with  rewriting  to  you  my  four- 
teenth Letter  from  Algiers.  At  present  I  am  on  my  voyage  to 
Bona,  and  stopping  at  Bugia.  From  thence  you  will  have  some 
matter  which  I  trust  will  1^  interesting  to  you.  It  is  the  history 
of  a  little  Lrish  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Count  Burke,  an  officer 
in  the  Spanish  service,  who,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  was 
vn*ecked  near  Bugia  with  her  uncle,  and  some  domestics ;  and 
after  romantic  hazards,  was  relieved  from  her  captivity  by  the 
Kabyles.  The  story  might  be  the  subject  of  a  melo-drama. 
The  son  of  a  Kabyle  Chief  fell  in  love  with  Mss  Burke,  and  de- 
manded her  in  marriage ;  but  the  neighboring  Chiefe  interpos- 
ed, being  anxipus  to  have  her  ransom.  She  was  restored 
uninjured ;  but  her  mother  and  brother  perished  in  the  ship- 
wreck."— 

"  Turner  has  sent  three  more  drawings  for  my  poems  to  the 
engraver,  making  in  all,  ^yq  out  of  twelve  for  which  he  en- 
gaged. Two  are  finished  by  Goodall,  very  exquisitely ;  but  he 
is  now  rising  in  price,  and  demands  30/.  ior  each  vignette,  the 
size  of  a  crown  piece.  Turner's  drawing  for  *  O'Connor's  Child,' 
is  a  charming  thing.  T.  C." 

*  *  *  *  % 

Arrangements  being  made  lor  a  visit  to  his  "Northern 
brethren,''  as  he  often  designated  his  friends  in  Scotland,  he 
writes  to  Mr*  Gray : — 

"  May  2Uh, — ^In  the  midst  of  my  preparations  for  my  de- 
parture northward,  I  think  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  warning 
to  you  as  to  the  particular  time  of  my  arrival  in  Glasgow.  I 
have  taken  my  place  in  the  steamer  for  next  Saturday,  the 
28th,  and  expect  to  be  in  Leith  on  the  31st.  I  shall  tarry 
at  Edinburgh,  perhaps,  three  days ;  and  then  you  are  as  sure 
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of  seeiog  me  at  Claremont  Place,  as  of  seeing  King  William 
at  the  Plain  Stanes !  So  be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  salt  her- 
rings and  white  puddings  for  your  poor,  dependent  relation."* 

"T,  0." 

As  the  history  of  this  visit — the  "  happiest  he  had  over 
made  in  Scotland"! — ^is  faithfully  preserved  in  his  private  let- 
ters, the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  have  its  details  in  the 
Poet's  own  words :  with  this  view,  the  extracts  which  follow, 
extending  over  a  period  of  four  months,  are  carefully  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  diary  : 

**  Edimbdbgh,  Jifay  81. 
'^  As  far  as  company  was  concerned,  the  voyage  was  an 
agreeable  one.  In  the  intervals  between  my  fits  of  illness,  I 
could  enjoy  even  the  romps  of  a  playful  little  family  of  children 
from  the  West  Indies.  Tliere  never  were  prettier  misses  to  flirt 
with  the  Nestor  of  flirtation !  The  elder  was  only  six.  Their 
mother,  on  being  told  who  I  was,  said,  ^  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  our  fellow-passenger  is  C.  the  poet ;  for  the  moment  I  saw 
him  look  at  my  little  ones,  I  said,  that  man  is  a  devoted  lover 
of  children.'  Mrs.  M — e,  their  mother,  told  me  that  she  was 
bringing  them  home  for  their  education,  and  was  looking  out  for 
a  governess.  At  that  moment,  word  was  brought  me  that  a 
young  lady — a  very  elegant  one  too — ^regretted  that  she  was  too 
ill  to  see  me.  The  name  recalled  to  me  Wss  D-^-s,  whom  I  had 
met  often  in  Algiers,  where  she  was  governess  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Lacroutz  the  banker.  As  soon  as  she  was  well  enough  to 
meet  me,  I  introduced  her  to  Mrs.  M — e,  reminding  her  of  her 
wish  to  have  a  most  respectable  governess  for  her  children. 
Here,  I  said,  is  a  trustworthy  person.  The  St  Johns,  the  La- 
croutzes,  and  all  who  knew  her  at  Algiers,  held  Miss  D — s  in 
the  greatest  regard,  and  lamented  that  her  health  had  obliged 
her  to  leave  Africa.  In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  Miss 
D — s  is  engaged  as  governess  to  the  M — es." 

"  On  Monday  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  languidly  up  at  break- 
fast, Mrs.  M.  said — *  Mr.  C.  do  you  see  a  lady  who  is  looking 
very  hard  at  you  V  and,  sure  enough,  I  saw  a  comely  Scotch 

*  For  these  two  Dational  daintieB  the  Poet  had  always  a  particcilar  rel- 
ish. <*  Homer  and  a  salt  herring,''  he  used  to  say,  were  inaispensable  at 
his  hreak&st  table. 

f  His  residence,  during  this  visit,  was  chiefly  at  the  house  of  his  cousin, 
Mr.  Gray,  of  Blairbeih,  near  Glasgow ;  and  m  Edinbuigh,  at  that  of  Mr. 
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kddie  smiimg  and  looking  at  me  very  kindly.  She  then  came 
and  addressed  me  in  broad  Scotch :  *  Maister  Cammel — eh  me  1 
have  ye  forgotten  Sabina  L —  V  and  this  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  my  dancing-school  sweethearts,  Mrs.  L.,  on  whose  three 
daughters,  older  than  Sabina,  I  once  wrote  a  long,  foolish  poem. 
Sabina  then  introduced  me  to  her  husband,  a  Scotch  gentleman 
of  fortune ;  and  thus  we  had  agreeable  society  enough,  if  I 
could  have  enjoyed  it 

"  At  five  this  morning  I  reached  Leith  more  dead  than  alive. 
Luckily  my  Mend  Blair  is  with  me,  whose  attentions  are  of 

great  use  to  me I  repaired  instantly  to  my  sister 

Mary.  Oh,  the  meeting  was  painful !  She  is  almost  deaf  and 
blind.  I  was  taken  very  ill  under  her  roof,  in  consequence  of 
the  agitation  I  felt  at  seeing  her — ^poor,  dear  soul,  her  memory 
is  going.  ...  I  have  not  yet  seen  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  or 
Mr.  AlSon ;  they  are  in  the  country ;  and  I  have  not  nerve  to 
stand  a  meeting  with  them — ^but  shall  see  them  on  my  return 
from  Glasgow.     ...  T.  C." 

"  Blaibbeth,  June  Bth. 
"What  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  under  this  roof,  in  my 
present  state  of  prostrated  strength  I  The  attention  of  the 
three  Miss  Grays  is  sisterliness  itself.  Every  species  of  comfort 
that  can  be  thought  of  is  found  for  me ;  and  the  moral  solace 
of  kind-hearted  society  is  more  effective  than  medicine — ^if  I 
took  medicine,  which  I  do  not ;  for  I  trust  to  repose — and  the 
medicairix  vis  haturce.  But  by  repose,  I  don't  mean  sleep  ;  I 
even  avoid  resting  on  the  so&  for  fear  of  dozing  in  the  day-time, 
which  I  find  by  experience  to  be  noxious.  My  convalescence, 
though  slow,  seems  to  be  sure — as  this  very  letter  proves ;  for  I 
could  not  have  achieved  it  yesterday.  .  .  I  have  grown  so  saucy 
to-day,  as  to  eat  a  whole  chop  to  my  luncheon,  and  to  be  inde- 
pendent, for  hours  together,  of  the  society  of  my  kind  cousins, 
which  hitherto  I  could  not  dispense  with.  .  .  .  You  would 
only  need  some  lessons  in  Scotch,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
those  good  dear  souls,  to  appreciate  them  as  I  do.  You  would 
respect  them  for  a  strong  vein  of  shrewd  sense — and  you  would 
love  them  for  that  affection  for  their  kinsman,  which  has  de- 
scended to  them  from  their  mother.*  They  have  been  travel- 
lers, like  myself — ^having  been  as  far  as  the  island  of  Madeira, 
of  which  they  give  an  entertaining  account. 


*  Sm  her  character,  as  drawn  hy  the  Poet,  pp.  lt8-«. 
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'^  The  grounds  about  the  house  are  pleasant,  and  the  view 
from  it  is  magnifbent.  It  stretches  northward,  over  undula- 
tions of  rich  green  hills  to  the  Clyde,  and  the  spacious,  wdl- 
steepled  city  of  Glasgow.  Beyond,  lie  the  Grampian  nxmntaiiis, 
terminating  to  the  west  in  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  Gralgacus 
fought  the  Eomans  at  the  head  of  his  Caledonians.  If  Herbert 
is  ^ide  you,  and  has  a  copy  of  Tacitus  with  him,  make  him 
translate  to  you  the  speech  of  the  Caledonian  King. 

"T.  C." 

^^June  9  th, — Yesterday  my  letter  was  interrupted  by  a  de- 
putation from  *  the  Campbell  Club,'  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
arrival,  and  ask  me  to  fix  a  day  for  dining  with  them.  I  ex- 
pected two  or  three  persons  ;  but  there  arrived  two  coach-loads 
of  them  ;  and,  as  hospitality  required,  cold  fowls,  tongue,  wine, 
&c.,  were  liberally  supplied  by  the  Grays,  at  a  three  o'clock 
luncheon.  I  gave  them  a  promise  to  dine  with  them  this  day 
fortoight — ^hedth  permitting.     Among  the  invitations  which  I 

must  regret  being  unable  to  accept,  is  one  from  Samuel  H , 

the  editor  of  the  Glasgow  *  Argus ' — a  flaming  tory,  but  a  most 
original,  honest  fellow,  whom  the  very  radicab  like.  Sam  is  a 
sort  of  Falstaf^  without  either  his  knavery  or  his  drunkenness. 
His  facetiousness  is  a  god-send  in  relieving  the  fudge  of  a  pub- 
lic dinner.  .  .  .  Tory  as  he  is,  he  supported  me  in  my  election 
to  the  Rectorship,  and  when  some  waggish  enemy  published 
that  my  mother  had  been  a  ^  washerwoman  in  the  Goose-dubs 
of  Glasgow,'*  Samuel's  zeal  to  repel  the  calunmy  was  perfectly 
amusing. 

*  Tickler.  Our  worthy  friends,  the  people  of  the  "West  Country,  did 
themselves  infinite  credit  by  their  ooraial  reeeptioo  of  their  Bard  and 
Bector. 

North,  They  did  so  indeed.  Campbell's  ffl)eedbe8  and  addresses,  on  his 
installation,  and  at  the  public  dinner,  contained  veiy  many  happy  touches — 
apt,  ingenious,  hearty,  and  gratefuL 

Tickler,  You  heard,  I  jH'esume,  that  the  Gander  tried  to  disturb  the 
genial  feeling  of  sympaO^  and  admiration,  by  his  Ckxytd^tUb  gabble,  but 
got  hissed  and  hooted  back  to  his  green-mantled  pool. 

North.  I  noticed,  with  pleasure,  an  able  castigation  of  this  creature  in 
"  The  Scots  'fimes  f  and  it  is  agreeable  to  know  that  the  illustrious  Author 
of  ^  The  Heasures  of  Hope "  cut  him  dead.  In  England  sudi  baseness 
would  be  held  incredil^.  Yet>  plucked  as  he  is  (S*  every  fealher,  and 
bleeding  all  over,  he  struts  about  m  the  saipe  mock-mi^ea^  as  ever,  and 
construes  pity  and  contempt  into  keudos  and  glorification. 

Shepherd.  I  dinna  ken  wha  you're  speakm'  about.  But  wha  wull  the 
College  laddies  mak*  Rector  neist? — Blaotwood's  MA<}AZDnG.  NoeU» 
AmbrosiancBy  Jidy^  182*7. 
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^'  I  have  exhorted  *  *  ^^  in  tlie  event  of  a  dissolntion  of 
Parliament,  to  stand  for  Glasgow,  but  without  effect :  one  cause 
of  his  reluctance  is  the  zeakms  admiration  he  entertains  for 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  whom  he  was  the  chief  means  of  getting 
elected  for  Gksgow,  and  will  get  him  re-elected  in  case  of  a 
dissolution.  He  is  deeply  versed  in  Indian  affairs ;  and  I  dare 
saj  his  estimation  of  L(»rd  William  is  correct  But  another 
cause  of  his  reiuotance  I  suspect  to  be  disgust  at  our  tdirch 
radical  townsmen. 

^  G — J  Hke  every  one  else  here,  is  becoming  a  phrenologist 
There  is  even  a  barber  in  Glasgow  who  makes  w%s  on  phreno- 
Ic^cal  principles  i  I  have  beseeched  my  host  to  defer  m$f  con- 
versiim  until  I  am  perfectly  recovered  from  lumbago.  To  suffer 
under  both  woidd  be  intolerable. 

"  Well — summer  is  come  at  last,  and  to-day  this  place  is  de- 
licious. The  blackbirds  are  singing  close  to  my  window ;  and, 
in  the  inside  of  a  htq^  white  hawthorn,  a  swarm  of  bees  is 
murmuring.  The  nearest  village  is  Rutherglen — a  place  of  ro- 
mantic interest  in  Scottish  history.  The  steeple  of  a  church 
still  remains,  in  which  William  Wallace,  and  some  other  Scottish 
Chiefs,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  dated  February 
8, 1297.  If  it  keeps  fine  to-morrow^  I  expect  to  walk  as  for  as 
Rutherglen,  and  to  pick  up  some  further  accounts  of  its  an- 
tiquities.* T.  0." 

"  June  22rf.— I  am  not  quite  delivered  from  what  the  Welsh- 
man described  his  complaint  to  be — ^  weakness,  debility,  and 
want  of  strength  T  My  cou^  is  in  danger  of  being  continued 
by  the  very  extraordinary  care  that  is  taken  of  me  by  my  three 
dear,  sisteriy  Scotdi  cousbs.  They  found  me  but  a  po<»r  eater 
when  I  came,  and  tried  to  discover,  by  cross-questioning  me, 
what  were  my  fevorite  dishes — not  by  my  confessions — for  I 
shook  my  head  like  an  inmxsent  samt ;  but,  by  shrewd  observa- 
tion, they  found  at  last  that  I  dearly  love  cold  salmon — stewed 
scdes — minced  beef  collops — an  exquisite  dish,  strangely  im- 
known  in  England — corned  beef,  and  a  few  other  dainties !  and 
with  these  they  ply  me  so  incessantly,  that  I  really  believe  my 
recovery  is  retarded  by  dioice  feeding ! 

^^  I  never  enjoyed  revisiting  Scotland  so  much  befi^re.  In  for- 
mer vists  I  was  always  stint^  in  time,  and  hurried,  and  haunted 
by  the  necessity  of  sending  up  MSS.  or  corrected  poof-«heet3  to 

*  See  letter,  Jmie  22,  page  S3& 
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London.  Now,  I  afd  mj  own  master.  But  some  ^Is  will  no 
doubt  residt  from  this  present  felicity !  All  the  pains  which 
you  and  F.  took  for  years,  in  trying  to  scrape  the  Sootch  accent 
oflf  my  tongue,  as  well  as  thirty-eight  years'  residence  in  Eng* 
land,  will  l^  found  to  h&ve  been  thrown  away,  the  moment  I 
open  my  mouth  in  speaking  to  you  !  I  doubt  if  you  will  know 
me  again,  except  by  sight — such  a  Hyperborean  pronundation 
shall  I  bring  back  I  In  fact,  the  droll  sound  of  the  Scotch  words, 
and  the  expressive  oddity  of  their  phrases  so  tickle  and  delight 
me,  that  I  am  constantly  talking  Scotch,  and  succeed  a  merveille. 

"  I  am  delighted  with  every  thing  I  see  in  my  blessed  old 
Scotland,  except  the  bare  feet  of  so  many  of  her  *  bonny  lasses.' 
Tell  it  not  in  London — ^publish  it  not  in  Westminster — that  you 
will  see  buxom  young  girls  and  (what  is  worse)  grey-hau-ed  old 
women  going  about  without  shoes  or  stockings !  I  am  con- 
stantly preaching  against  this  national  disgrace  to  my  country- 
men. It  is  a  b^barism  so  unlike — so  unworthy  of-^—the  other- 
wise civilized  character  of  the  commonalty,  which  is  the  most 
intelligent  in  Europe  ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  unpalliated  even  by 
poverty  in  Glasgow,  where  the  industrious  are  exceedingly  well 
oflf. 

Otherwise,  I  like  to  look  round  even  on  low  life  in  Scotland. 
The  tall,  large-limbed  peasantry,  still  corresponding  with  Taci- 
tus's  description  of  them  two  thousand  years  ago,  are  sagacious, 
undegenerate  Caledonians.  The  lasses,  in  general,  are  strapping 
queans,  with  more  bone  than  beauty,  and  yield  the  palm  in  soft 
features  to  yours  of  the  south ;  but  you  see  a  great  many  good 
figures,  and  blyth,  comely  countenances  among  them.  Nay,  it 
has  struck  me  still  more  than  it  did  in  France,  that  when  Nar 
ture  turns  out  beauty  in  Scotland,  she  takes  pride  and  pains  in 
making  that  beauty  a  paraxon — even  in  the  lowest  classes. 
Where  do  you  think  I  should  have  seen  a  head,  neck,  and  fig- 
ure— ^to  copy  which,  I  am  sure,  any  great  artist  in  the  world 
would  take  a  far  journey  ? — ^a  figure  that  sets  you  dreaming 
about  the  heroines  of  romance  ?  Why,  in  the  very  servant-maid 
that  WMts  at  Mr.  Gray's  table ! 

"  The  first  day  she  served  at  table,  I  was  *  struck  all  of  a  heap' 
with  the  living  picture,  but  took  only  looks,  unobserved  by 
others — and  still  more  by  the  maid  herself;  for  the  admiring 
gaze,  which  a  gentleman  may  prolong,  without  insult,  on  a 
lady — becomes  an  insult,  when  directed  to  a  poor  servant  girl. 
And  so  well  I  played  the  hypocrite,  that,  when  the  cloth  was 
removed,  and  Margaret  gone,  the  Miss  G s  expressed  their 
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astoiiiBhiii^t  that  I  was  the  only  man  of  taste,  to  whom  Mar- 
garet had  ever  handed  the  bread,  who  had  not  glowered  at  her, 
and  gane  half  daft  in  raving  about  her. 

"  I  then  confessed  to  them  what  I  thought  of  her ;  and  was 
anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  mind  aod  intellect  belonged  to 
such  a  model.  They  told  me  she  is  an  innocent  good  girl — 
'  sae  gode-natored,  and  sae  bonny,  that  we  dinna  hke  to  part 
wi'  her*'    Her  veiy  female  fellow-servants  pet  her,  and  admire 

her  beauty.    Miss  G once  overheard  the  cook-maid  say, 

after  she  had  made  her  toilet  and  dressed  herself  for  the  kirk, 
^  Hech,  sirs,  is't  no  hard  that  I  canna  dress  mysel  wi'  a'  my  rib- 
bons and  mutches,  sae  as  to  be  looked  worth  a  preen ;  while 
that  bonny  darling,  Margaret,  needs  but  a  row  to  dout  about 
her  head,  to  look  like  a  goddess  1* 

"  Yesterday  a  deputation  of  the  *  Campbell  Club,'  accompa- 
nied by  Professor  W ^n,  who  had  come  from  Edinburgh  and 

joined  the  club  dinner,  came  to  Blairbeth  whilst  the  family  were 
from  home.  I  rang  to  get  refreshment  for  them,  and  fair  Mar- 
garet brought  it  in.  The  Professor  looked  at  her  with  so  much 
admiration,  that  I  told  him  in  Latin  to  contain  his  raptures,  and 
he  did  so ;  but  rose  and  walked  round  the  room  hke  a  lion 
pacing  his  cage.  .  .  .  Before  parting,  he  said,  *  Cammel, 
that  might  be  your  ain  Gertrude !  Could  you  not  just  ring  and 
get  me  a  sight  of  that  vision  of  beauty  again  V  ^  No,  no :'  I 
told  him — *  get  you  gone,  you  Moral  Philosopher  loon,  and  give 
my  best  respects  to  your  wife  and  daughters !' 


"  June  22; — I  have  dined  out  several  days  in  company  with 
the  Grays,  among  their  county  neighbors.  We  spent  one  very 
pleasant  day  at  Sie  house  of  Gray's  brother  Robert.  .  .  . 
His  wife  is  a  Campbell,  and  his  mother-in-law  a  Cameron  by 
birth,  and,  a  cousin  of  the  *  Lochiel  Camerons — such  a  genealo- 
gist I  such  an  cnriginal  and  true  old  Scotch  lady  1  She  could 
tell  me  of  relatives — fifty  cousinships  removed — that  I  had  never 
heard  of!  She  understands  all  the  reticulations  of  clanship  con- 
nexion, as  minutely  as  Charles  Bell  does  the  network  of  human 
nerves.  But  my  ignorance  astonished  her,  as  much  as  her 
knowledge  astonished  me.  She  wondered  that  I  should  never 
have  heard  of  Miss  Jenny  MacTaggart,  of  the  Scotch  Fusiliers, 
and  Miss  Mary  Campbell  of  the  42nd  Regiment.  At  this  I  fell 
back  in  my  chair  in  a  laugh,  exclaiming,  ^  Well,  so  there  are 
long  as  well  as  short  petticoats  in  the  Highknd  r^ments  T 
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*Na,  BA,  Mr.  OammeV  she  said,  *ye  needna  lauoh  sae  lood;  I 
only  meant  that  Mary  Gammers  Mther  (wha,  by  the  bye,  was 
your  ain  mither's  cousin  twice  removed)  was  a  cabtain  in  the 
42nd.'  " 

^i  *****  m 

"  June  2Sd, — ^Thank  fate  I  have  got  over  the  Club  dinner* 
very  well.  I  bargained  that  the  toasts  should  not  d^iam  me 
beyond  a  certain  hour,  and  I  returned  with  the  Grays  in  their 
carriage,  so  as  to  be  at  home  at  eleven.  There  was  a  band  of 
music,  and  excellent  appropriate  toasts.  The  one  played  after  the 
*  Princess  Victoria'  amused  me — *  My  love  she's  but  a  lassie 
yet."  Professor  Wilson  made  two  eloquent  speeches,  and  very 
fenced  against  my  speech,  in  which  I  spoke  oi  the  Tories  as  a 
people  that  should  be  kindly  treated,  because  they  are  a  breed 
fast  disappearing,  like  fairies,  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
will  soon  be  found  nowhere  on  its  surface  except  as  stuffed  mum- 
mies, and  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  British  Museum." 


*  In  the  books  of  ihe  Campbell  Club  I  find  the  following  record  of  tliia 
day's  festifity : — 

**  Tuesday,  June  21,  was  a  great  day  for  ihe  C.  C,  and  must  ever  be 
among  the  brightest  in  its  history.  The  members,  wi€b  a  select  number  of 
tlen&y  had  the  distii^fiiished  honor  and  happiness  of  entertaining  their 
illustrious  Patron  at  dmner.  At  six  o'g1o<^  about  eighty  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  a  yei;y  elegant  and  substantial  entertainment  in  the  Argyll  Hotd. 
Mr.  Gullen,  President  of  the  Club,  in  the  chair ;  supported  on  the  right  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  honored  guest  of  the  evening,  and  on  the  left  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  author  of '  The  Isle  of  Palms,'  Ac.,  who  came  from  Edinburgh 
expressly  to  unite  with  the  Club  in  doing  homage  to  his  great  friend.  The 
Chairman,  at  the  proper  mcmient,  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening,  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  sucgect ;  and  the  Club  and  friends  req)onded  to  the  toast 
with  nine-times-tUnef  and  one  enthimastic  cheer  more!  Mr.  Campbell 
replied  in  a  speech  replete  with  feeling,  and  elegance  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, f^citously  intermingled  with  many  strokes  of  refined  and  chast- 
ened humor.  The  heahh  d  Professor  Wilson,  coupled  with  *  the  litera- 
ture of  Scotland,'  was  given  from  the  Yiee-iMr,  in  an  address  of  great 
beauty ;  and  the  learned  Professor,  in  replying,  and  in  guying  *  Wordsworth, 
Rogers,  Sonthcy,  and  the  Literature  of  E^and,'  demonstrated  that  his 
own  lEUHe  was  iSoonded  on  the  imperishable  rock  of  great,  inherent  genius. 
The  toasts  that  followed  were  entirely  of  a  Hilary  cast  Cunninghun  offi^ 
dated  in  the  orchestra,  and  discoursed  most  eloquent  music.  The  PAiuoir 
retired  ab6ut  eleyen  a'dock.  But  the  Professor,  *  aided  and  abetted'  by 
(feyeral  of  the  '  choice  spirits'  of  the  Club^  kept  up  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul,  till  the  light  of  another  day  dawned  on  their  carousals.  A 
delightful,  proud  occasion-^  Hre  lastingly  in  the  most  joyous  remembrance 
(tf  the  GampbeH  Glnbc" 
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"  June, — ^Considerablis  sensation  has  been  produced  here  of 
late  by  a  disputation  in  public.  Breckenridge,  an  American 
clergyman,  has  been  sent  over,  by  the  opponents  of  *  sudden  * 
negro  emancipation,  to  challenge  Thomson,  an  eloquent  mis- 
sionary from  this  country,  who  preached  *  immediate '  emanci- 
pation in  the  United  States.  These  two  met  in  a  chufch  in 
Glasgow,  and  had  immense  and  respectable  audiences.  I  was 
too  ul  to  attend  them,  but  curiously  anxious  to  hear  the  result. 
Glasgow  is  a  sad  place  for  sentiments  favorable  to  black  slavery, 
and  Breckenridge  has  been  kindly  received  here.  He  is  a  most 
acute,  able  man ;  and  the  report  at  firet  was,  to  my  sorrow,  that 
he  had  foiled  and  prostrated  his  antagonist.  But  the  papers 
have  reported  the  four  nights'  debates ;  and  the  youngest  Miss 
Gray,  who  attended  one  of  them,  has  given  me  a  different  ac- 
count. The  result  of  this  disputation  is,  that  Breckenridge  is  a 
shrewd  sophist — incomparably  more  dexterous  in  argument 
than  Thomson  ;  but  Thomson  has  justice  on  his  side,  and  can- 
not be  beat.  I  rejoice — ^I  exult  in  this  occurrence.  I  thank  the 
American  slave-holders  for  sending  over  this  apologist  for  sla- 
very, and  advocate  for  its  only  gradual  abolition.  The  truth  is, 
that  slavery  is  a  curse  and  a  crime,  that  cannot  be  too  soon 
abolished.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  he  does  not  defend  slavery  in  the  abstract." 

*  %  %  He  *  *  % 

"  June.-^l  promised  to  tell  you  something  more  about  Ru- 
therglen.^  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  place,  but  shall 
not  send  you  all  the  details — ^recollecting  the  maxim  of  Mad- 
ame de  Stael,  that  the  secret  of  being  wearisome  is  to  say  all 
that  oaxk  be  said.  But  let  it  not  weary  you  if  I  say,  that  I  feel 
myself  as  if  on  classic  Scottish  ground,  in  the  old  '  borough- 
town  '  of  Buther^en  on  the  Clyde.  The  main  street,  wide  and 
pleasant,  has  numbers  of  houses  of  the  oldest  style  of  Scottish 
burgess  ardiitecture ;  and  the  name  of  Wallace  is  so  common 
on  the  sign-boards,  that  you  would  think  the  clan  of  the  Wal- 
laces had  settled  here.  Sir  William  Wallace's  estate  is  not  a 
great  way  off,  and,  of  course,  every  Wallace  here  claims  kin- 
dred with  the  hero.  I  like  Rutherglen,  too,  for  its  antiquity  as 
a  Scottish  borough,  which  may  be  traced,  with  no  extravagant 
conjecture,  to  the  days  of  Macbeth.  By  documents  it  is  proved 
almost  up  to  the  Norman  Conqueror.  The  very  name  of  an 
old  British  borough  brings  welcome  associations  to  my  mind. 

♦  See  ante,  letter,  June  9. 
Vol.  il — 16 
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Xq  the  boroughs,  the  old  kings,  both  Scotch  and  English,  first 
drew  the  industrious  common  people  about  them,  under  their 
royal  protection ;  and  the  burgesses,  in  return,  reared  up  a  bul- 
wark to  defend  both  kings  and  commons  from  a  tyrannous 
aristocracy.  Then  courts  of  justice  and  civic  magistrates  first 
protected  citizens  and  subjects  from  the  dungeons  and  gallows 
of  the  barons.  In  fact,  our  *  borough-towns '  were  the  nests  of 
British  liberty — strange  (but  what  a  tissue  of  strangeness  is 
human  history  !)  that  the  chartered  boroughs  degenerated  into 
nests  of  monopoly  and  corruption  !  Corruption  seized  them  to 
hatch  institutions  and  corporations,  unfavorable  to  trade  and 
civic  elections — just  as  the  cuckoo  seizes  on  the  song-bird's  nest 
to  rear  her  own  tuneless  progeny.  Still  I  look  at  the  old  bo- 
rough-towns with  fond  recollections  of  antiquity.  Rutherglen 
was  a  place  of  shipping  and  commerce  six  or  seven  centuries 
ago,  and  traded  with  France,  whilst  Glasgow  was  merely  the 
seat  of  a  few  clergymen.  When  they  built  the  splendid  cathe- 
dral of  Glasgow,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  workmen  came  and 
brought  all  their  provisions  from  Rutherglen,  The  place  is  fa- 
mous for  ancient  customs,  among  which  is  one  that  I  believe  is 
descended  from  paganism — namely,  the  baking  of  *  sour  cake$y 
and  presenting  them  to  strangers  who  frequent  the  fair,  or  annual 
market.  I  should  not  wonder,  considering  all  the  ceremonies 
of  this  old  custom,  that  it  is  a  remnant  of  the  heathenism  which 
Jeremiah*  condemns.  It  is  precisely  what  the  children,  fathers 
and  women  of  Rutherglen  do  on  this  occasion,  though  they 
stop  short  of  fulfilling  the  rest  of  Jeremiah's  words  : — *  to  make 
cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink-offerings 
imto  other  gods,  that  they  may  provoke  me  to  anger.' 

"  Now,  if  you  are  not  asleep  after  all  this  preaching,  take  no- 
tice that  you  ought  to  receive,  either  with  this  letter,  or  shortly 
after  its  arrival,  a  little  souvenir  fi*om  me — a  butterfly  prettily 
made  (I  hope  you  will  think)  with  wings  of  Scotch  pebbles. 
The  butterfly,  though  we  call  it  a  sign  of  fluttering  levity,  was 
a  symbol  of  iiie  soul's  immortality  among  the  ancients. 

"T.  C." 
*  *  %  %  It 

C^unpbeirs  next  appearance  among  his  Gla^ow  townsmen 

*  Chapter  viL  17, 18:  "Seest  thou  not  what  they  do  in  the  citieff  of 
Jodea,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerosalem  ?  The  children  ^ther  wood,  the 
&ihers  kindle  the  fire,  and  the  women  knead  their  dough,    Ac 
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mm  at  a  grand  meetmg^  el  the  Polish  associatien,  whare  his 
speech,  as  the  '^  poet  and  advocate  of  freedom,"  was  heard  sod 
responded  to  with  enthusiasm.    On  this  suljeet  he  writes :— ^ 

"  Tuesday,  ...  I  had  a  public  theme  to  discourse  on,  and  1 
am  glad  that  I  did  speak  out  about  it.  I  certainly  did  once, 
and  that  not  long  ago,  decline  public  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
Poland ;  but  that  was  in  London,  at  a  time  when  all  public 
men  were  engrossed  with  arduous,  impending  questions,  respect- 
ing our  own  affairs.  But  this  place  is  not  London ;  and  its 
provinciality — ^in  spite  of  politics  being  as  much  divided  here  as 
in  London — seemed  at  the  present  time  to  offer  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  discharging  my  duty  as  a  friend  to  the  Poles.  I  suc- 
ceeded almost  quite  to  my  own  satisfaction  ;  for  my  speech  has 
produced  a  sensation  in  Glasgow  such  as  I,  at  least,  never  pro- 
duced by  addressing  an  audience ;  and  I  got  through  it  without 
a  break  or  stop.  It  is  also  accurately  reported,  though  some- 
what abridged — for  I  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  my  legs. 
But  I  regret  that  I  did  not  say  everything  that  I  intended  to  say. 

"  My  wish  was  to  have  given  every  solid  argument  in  behalf 
of  this  truth  which  I  solemnly  feel—namely,  that  the  Polish 
cause,  though  to  be  deferred,  is  not  to  be  despaired  of.  Two 
topics  on  which  I  intended  to  have  spoken,  I  omitted.  One  of 
them  was  the  important  truth,  that  neither  the  Poles  nor  the 
friends  of  Poland  ought  to  be  dismayed  at  the  attempts  of  Rus- 
sia to  abolish  the  Polish  language,  and  to  substitute  their  own 
in  its  stead ;  for,  supposing  they  could  succeed  in  doing  so— 
what  then?  Could  not  the  Poles  tell  their  wrongs  to  their 
children,  and  their  children's  children,  in  Russian  words  ?f  Do 
Shiel  and  O'Connell  need  to  speak  old  Irish  to  the  people  of 
L'eland,  though  they  rouse  them  as  effectually  as  if  the  spirit 
of  Bryan  Boromh  was  to  descend  again  upon  the  Kerry  Hills  ? 
It  is  diflficult,  to  be  sure,  to  think  and  reason  coolly  about  such 
an  atrocious  attempt  as  that  of  Nicholas  to  abolish  the  language 
of  a  gallant  and  once  glorious  people.  It  is  as  if  a  robber  was 
trying  to  cut  out  the  tongue  of  his  victim,  that  he  might  not 
tell  who  robbed  him.  But  think  calmly  of  this  intended  crud- 
ty,  and  say  if  it  can  be  perpetrated  !     Figure  to  yourself  the 

*  See  the  Glasgow  "  Argus,"  for  July  7, 1836 ;— Meetiiig  <rf  the  Frieodl 
of  Poland ;  the  Lord  Provost  in  the  chair. 

f  This  may  remind  the  classical  reader  of  the  subjugated  PosidooiaDS, 
ten  mentioned  by  the  Greek  historian  Athenaeus : — Kii  litv  rt  <i>u/fiv  jicToffXtf 
«lww.— Lib.  XlV.,  c.  81. 
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difficulty  of  abolishing  a  national  language  by  force,  by  comr 
mand,  and  it  will  show  itself  to  be  an  impossibility.  England, 
superior  in  civilization,  conquered,  as  to  general  usage,  the 
Celtic  language  to  the  north  and  west  of  Britain ;  but  has  she 
exterminated  either  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  or  the  Gfaehc  speech  ? 
No.  Russia  has  not  superior  civilization ;  and  her  barbarism 
is  a  check  upon  the  propagation  of  her  tongue.  And,  further, 
can  she  have  a  schoolmaster  in  every  Polish  family  to  prevent 
Polish  from  being  spoken  ?  It  would  require  half  a  million  of 
teachers,  with  the  rod  and  the  knout  in  their  hands.  Russia 
cannot  abolish  the  Polish  tongue.  Thus,  to  use  the  words  of 
her  own  war-song,  *  Poland  will  not  perish.'  Her  language — 
her  popular  songs — and  her  popular  traditions — will  remain, — 
those  terrible  traditiolis  that  call  for  vengeance  on  Russia ! 

"  This  is  what  I  intended  to  have  said.  Pardon  me  that  I 
deposit  in  your  hands  a  memorandum  of  what  I  may  yet  say, 
or  publish,  on  some  suitable  occasion,  on  this  subject.  You  are 
my  dearest  friend ;  and  why  should  I  not  impart  to  you  what 
I  feel  on  the  cause  which  I  love  next  to  yourself  and  my  own 
country?  I  fsirther  meant  to  have  answered  certain  words 
which  Nicholas  has  used  in  an  attempt  to  deprecate  the  general 
indignation  at  Russia  which  his  treatment  of  Poland  has  ex- 
cited,— ^namely,  these  words : — *  Why  should  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  my  Russians  be  less  respected  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
than  the  same  qualities  in  the  natives  of  other  countries!' 
Now,  here  there  is  something  plausible;  and  the  degree  in 
which  patriotism  is  laudable  as  a  virtue,  or  ceases  to  be  a  virtue 
— ^nay,  I  should  say,  ceases  to  deserve  the  name  of  patriotism — 
is  a  topic  on  which,  to  my  remembrance,  scarcely  any  moral 
philosopher  has  condescended  to  be  satisfactory.  There  is  a 
blind  zeal  for  their  emperors  in  Russians,  which  many  people 
are  blind  enough  to  mistake  for  patriotism ;  but  let  us  keep  the 
name  of  patriotism  sacred.  Nationality,  and  a  combative  wil- 
lingness to  fight  for  our  own  country,  is  a  gregarious  instincty 
which  all  nations  and  tribes  naturally  feel,  and,  if  you  will,  are 
laudable  for  feeling.  We  respect  it  when  it  is  merely  defensive 
in  the  grossest  savages ;  in  the  New  Zealand  cannibal ;  and  in 
the  most  ignorant  Russian,  who  is  trained  to  loyalty  by  eating 
train  oil.  But  this  gregarious  instinct  of  nationality  is  respect- 
able 6nly  when  it  is  self-defensive.  The  moment  it  is  aggres- 
sive— the  moment  the  cannibal  or  the  Russian  becomes  a  propa- 
gandist of  ignorance  and  of  man-eating — are  we  to  call  his 
aggressive  nationality  a  virtue  ?    No :  it  ceases  to  deserve  the 
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name  of  patriotism.  It  is  not  the  love  of  his  country — it  is  the 
lust  of  blood  and  rapine — a  gregarious  instinct,  to  be  sure,  you 
may  call  it — like  that  of  wolves  and  jackalls ;  but  it  is  no  more 
to  be  compared  to  the  enlightened  patriot's  true  love  of  his 
coimtry,  than  the  grossest  animal  instinct  can  be  compared  to 
the  noblest  conjugal  love — to  the  love  of  Brutus  for  his  Portia. 

"  I  did  not  forget  this  topic — but  I  felt  nervous  in  approach- 
ing it  Writing  coolly,  I  can  treat  it  properly,  even  with  a  deli- 
cate woman — ^but  I  feared  I  might  flounder  into  some  unlucky 
expression  on  so  delicate  an  allusion,  and  omitted  it.    Forgive 

me,  my  dearest  M ,  for  dwelling  so  long  on  a  subject  that 

may  not  be  so  interesting  to  you  as  to  me.  I  thought  of  you 
much :  when  do  I  not  tlonk  of  you  f 

"  On  Friday  last,  when  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Robert  Gray,  my 
host's  brother  at  Glen  Orchard,  where  he  has  a  nice  estate  of 
several  hundred  acres,  we  celebrated  the  christening  of  his  child, 
three  weeks  old.  It  is  a  sweet  infant ;  and  its  aunties,  handing 
it  about  and  kissing  it,  reminded  me  of  your  affection  for  your 
nephews.  Positively,  I  think  that  you  ^ aunties^  are  fonder 
than  mothers  of  their  children.  He  was  christened  by  the  son 
of  Lord  Moncrie£f,  clergyman  of  the  parish — and  he  was  drunk 
after  dinner — (that  is,  his  health  was  drunk) — as  '  the  third 
cousin  of  Thomas  Campbell,  and  the  great-grandson  of  Sir  Ewin 
Cameron  of  Lochiel.' 

"  I  have  been  to  hear  a  sermon  from  the  preacher  in  Glasgow, 
deservedly  the  most  popular  and  respected.  His  name  is  Ward- 
law  :  he  was  my  college  chum.  He  is  better  in  the  substance 
of  his  eloquence  than  the  most  of  popular  preachers — e.  e,  he  is 
more  sensible  and  dispassionate.  Chalmers  himself  carries  his 
audience  by  storm ;  but  Wardlaw  is  a  real^oniug  and.  well-in- 
formed parson.  His  last  sermon  was  on  the  history  of  the 
Jews — a  subject  on  which  I  have  seldom  found  any  clerg3anan, 
either  Scotch  or  English,  overflowing  with  knowledge.  Ward- 
law  was  lucid  upon  it.     .     .     .  T.  C." 

m  *  m  *  * 

^^July  28tL — 1  have  returned  from  the  Highlands — ^Inver- 
ary — Rothsay — Castle  Towart — and  Greenock.*    It  would  savor 

♦  "  I  spent,**  he  says,  in  another  letter,  **  seven  days  with  Campbell  of 
Kilbeny,  and  his  pleasant  wife  and  fiunily ;  two  more  at  Rothsay,  with 
Mrs.  (Jane)  Lee  ana  her  £Eimily ;  one  at  CasUe  Towart,  with  Kirlnnan  Fln- 
lay ;  and  another  with  my  friend  Reddle,  who  mamed  one  of  my  Glasgow 
coufiinSy  and  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends.** 
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of  yaoity  to  tell  you  how  I  have  been  received.  Cheered  oa 
coming  aboard  the  steamboats-^into  public  rooms — and  cheered 
on  leaving  them.  Yes :  but  Cobbett,  you  will  tell  me,  had  also 
his  hand-shakings  and  popularity.  IVue;  but  were  the  moiitfes  of 
those  who  greeted  him  so  pure  as  those  of  my  greeters  i  And 
yet,  no  smsdl  siimtilus  of  happiness  was  necessary  to  help  me  over 
recollections  which  the  scenes  of  Scotland  have  inspked — ^th^ 
homes  of  my  dead  friends! — above  all  that,  ^yesUrday'* — my 
birth-day ! — ^whidi  reminds  me  how  soon  I  liall  be  gathered  to 

my  fathers  I But  away  inth  that  subje^ !    You  and  I 

cannot  expect  the  sun  and  moon  to  stop  hit  us.^' 

^*  After  an  excursion  o^  sl  fortnight  in  the  Hlghkiads,  I  slept 

at  a  friend's  house,  thirteen  mil^  down  the  Clyde J«st 

belbre  embarking,  and  when  I  was  half  a  mile  oS,  I  saw  a  woman 
throw  h^Belf  into  the  water,  from  an  unfrequented  bank.  Be- 
fore I  could  reach  the  spot,  ihe  hoe  and  cry  hadgcme  forth; 
but  her  body  was  not  found  until  half  an  hour  had  expired ; 
and  she  was  taken  out  irrecov^^bly  dead.*  I  saw  her  carried 
on  a  board,  cov^^d  with  a  sheet,  to  her  fother's  house.  She 
had  been  seduced  and  abandoned;  and,  bang  ill-used  by  her 
piurents,  lor  some  time  past,  her  mind  had  been  deranged.  The 
men's  eyes  in  the  crowd  were  all  dry — ^but  <he  women^  wei« 
all  in  tears." 

"  On  reaching  Glasgow,  I  found  waiting  for  me  a  coBMBuni- 
cadon  from  l^e  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  stating  that  there 
had  been  a  meeting,  at  which  he  presided,  of  those  who  wish  to 
give  me  a  public  dinner  there.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  on  ihB 
6th  of  August  T.  C.*' 

This  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  life  of  Campbell :  and  on 
his  return  from  Edinburgh  to  Blairbeth,  he  writes : — 

"  Aug,  Sth, — ^The  public  papers  have  already  told  you  how  I 
have  been  made  a  freeman  of  Edinburgh,  and  ffeted  like  a  prince. 
I  shall  make  you  laugh  at  the  effusions  of  my  vanity,  when  I 
describe  to  you  the  windows  of  Queen-street  filled  with  ladies 
looking  at  your  poor  little  Solomon  in  all  his  glory !  .  .  . 
Well,  laugh,  as  you  well  may,  at  my  being  vain  of  being  seen 
by  ladies,  I  think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  me, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  excitement  of  last  Friday  was  intense 

*  This  incident  was  introchiced  as  an  episode  in  his  poem  of  **  Glencoe," 
but  withdrawn,  after  the  MS.  was  sent  to  press.  It  was  during  this  tour 
that  he  collected  materials  for  his  new  poem. 
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— ^bejt>ixd  pleasure,  and  amounting  to  pain.  .  .  .  When  I 
came  to  sp^ak  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Ali8<m,  and  others  of  my  old 
Edinburgh  friends,  the  act  of  suppressii^  tears  (for  I  did  sup- 
press them)  amounted  to  agony.  I  would  not  willingly  go  ovmr 
the  day  again ;  and  I  shall  not  go  to  Ireland.^ 

*'  I  made  one  esoape  at  the  Edinburgh  dinner  whidi  I  eall 
providential.  An  execution  of  a  man  of  c(4or,  who  was  burnt 
i^ye  by  the  Lynch-law  justice  of  five  hundred  American  fiends, 
was  related  in  the  papers,  imd  filled  my  soul  with  horror  and 
indignation.  It  was  like  a  nightmare  on  my  waking  thoughts ;  and 
I  lo^^  vehemently  for  the  first  oj^rtunity  of  speaking  publidy 
on  the  subject,  and  of  publicly  renouncing  whatever  partiality  1 
had  hitherto  Mi  for  the  name  of  America.  Before  dmner,  how- 
ever,  I  found  a  Virgmia  gentleman  in  the  room — ^a  man  of  giea4 
suavity  of  manners.  I  told  him  my  intention  of  giving  vent  t6 
my  foelings  <m  this  horrible  transaction.  '  Sir,'  he  said  to  me^ 
'  believe  me — ^ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  Americans  la^ 
ment  this  atrocity  as  much  as  you  do ;  but  think,  before  you 
give  me  the  pain  of  publicly  hearing  us  denounced  for  this 
dreadful  event'  Well,  I  thought,  the  poor  suffisrer  can  get  no 
good  from  my  remarks.  The  subject  is  not  connected  wkh  the 
dinner,  and  so  I  held  my  peace  on  the  horrible  affair.  It  was 
bettw  that  I  did  so — ^for  1  should  have  be^  infidlibly  hurried 
into  a  red-hot  speech." 


**  On  Saturday  evening,  aftfcr  the  dinner,*  I  called  ftt  Dr. 
AHson's,  and  found  my  old  friend  waiting  for  mie  with  an  open 
barouche,  to  accompany  me  to  Mrs.  Du^dd  Stewart's  at  Porto- 
bello,  two  miles  out  of  town.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  see  Mrs. 
Stewart  I  sat  with  her  some  twenty  minutes,  with  my  hand 
between  her's,  and  her  daughter  on  one  side,  and  Margaret 
AhBon  on  the  other.  Her  mind  is  not  gone,  but  depressed  since 
her  husband's  death.  .  .  .  She  looked  and  spoke  to  nie 
with  her  ancient  motherly  smile ;  but  she  had  not  strength  tn 

say  much " 

, ft— ^ . • 

♦  A  visit  to  his  friends  in  Trehaad  -was  a  promise  of  long  standing.    In 
Dnblm,  a  puUic  dinner  was  to  have  been  given  him  as  the  anttior  of 
«  O'Connors  Child,"  <bc. ;  but  a  return  of  ill  health,  and  urgent  business  in 
London,  defeated  his  arrangements. 
.    f  Further  reference  to  the  dinner  will  be  found  in  tliese  pages. 
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*<  Clakemoiit  Plaob,  Aug,  16. 
" .  .  •  It  is  a  chequered  world — ^tolerably  happy,  to 
be  sure,  I  am ;  but  my  happiness,  like  that  of  the  Sybtfite  ou 
his  bed  of  roses,  is  at  present  disturbed  by  a  small  accident  •  • 
I  have  been  refased  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Paisley !  Ob- 
serve, I  never  applied  for  it ;  but,  before  tiie  dinner  given  to 
Wilson,  the  Provost  and  magistrates  met  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  John  Wilson  and  ^  Tammas'  Campbell  should  be  offered 
the  high  honor  of  being  made  burgesses  of  the  town.  There 
were  four  for  us,  and  five  against  us.  It  was  decreed  that  Wilson 
was  ineligible,  for  being  an  inveterate  Tory ;  and  that  I  was  in- 
eligible for  countenancing  Wilson !  So  take  care,  M.  I  You 
Tories  are  dangerous  folks  I  One  cannot  even  keep  company 
with  you,  without  disgrace  I  Only  think  of  my  misfortune ! 
Who  knows  that  I  might  not  have  set  up  a  snuff-shop  at  Pais- 
ley, with  a  Highlander  for  the  sign-post— called  it  the  '  Lochiel 
snuff-shop' — ^made  lots  of  money — and  become  a  baillie  of 
Paisley !'' 

"  In  the  speech  after  dinner,  sure  enough,  I  spoke  enthusias- 
tically of  Wilson's  personal  character,*  and  his  celebrity ;  for 
he  is  popular  in  Scotland  beyond  conception.  When  he  was 
going  on  about  the  importance  of  the  dty  of  Paisley,  and  boast- 
ing that  it  now  contains  60,000  souls,  I  leant  over  to  Wilson, 
on  the  other  ^de  of  the  chairman,  and  said — *  Ah,  but  you  are 
counting  a  soul  to  ev^  *  body !' " 

*  *  *  *  *  •  * 

"  Atip.  16  th. — ^I  went  to  the  Paisley  races.  The  day  was  fine 
-^the  race-ground  is  a  beautiful  plain,  amphitheatred  by  hills. 
I  got  prodigiously  interested  in  the  first  race,  and  betted  on  the 
success  of  one  horse  to  the  amount  of  50/.  with  Professor  Wilson. 
At  the  end  of  the  race,  I  thought  I  had  lost  the  bet,  and  said 
to  Wilson — ^I  owe  you  60/. ;  but  really,  when  I  reflect  that  you 
are  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy^  and  that  betting  is  a  sort 
of  gambling,  only  fit  for  black-legs,  1  cannot  bring  my  conscience 
to  pay  the  bet.  *  Oh,'  said  Wilson,  *  I  very  much  approve  of 
your  principles,  and  mean  to  act  upon  them.  In  point  of  fjwt, 
*  Yellow  Cap,'  on  whom  you  bette^  has  won  the  race ;  and,  but 
for  conscience,  I  ought  to  pay  you  the  60/. — ^but  you  will  ex- 
cuse me.'    Hang  it,  thought  I ;  this  is  what  comes  of  speaking 

*  **1  shall  never  wish  or  hope  to  find  a  man  oi  an  honester  heart,  or  a 
brighter  genius." — Report  of  the  Speech, 
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out  one's  moralitj  !  In  the  same  stand,  or  wooden  bouse  fcnr 
the  spectators,  there  were  seats  in  front  for  the  ladies,  and  be- 
hind whom  stood  Ibe  gentlemen.     W introduced  me  to 

bis  daughter — ^the  youngest — and  I  talked  to  her  over  the 
bench.  A  sweeter,  franker,  blue-eyed  creature  you  never  saw ; 
and  I  was  so  caught  with  her,  and  made,  or  tried  to  make,  my- 
sdf  so  i^eeable  to  her,  that,  when  the  sun  was  blinding  my 
^es,  I  said  I  must  retire  from  her.  '  Don't  go  away,'  she  said, 
in  joke  Mid  innocence,  *  I  will  take  you  under  my  veil.'  I  re- 
plied, *  I  will  take  the  veil  and  swear  under  it.' — '  Hush — ^hush,' 
she  said,  patting  me  with  the  end  of  her  frm — and  the  afi^ 
ended  with  a  laugh. 

^'  A  minute  afterwards,  an  alarm  spread,  that  the  stand  was 
idling,  and  the  timbers  giving  way.  '  Goodness,  Mr.  Campbell,' 
she  said,  ^  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  ?  If  so  I  must  get 
o£f  to  nuonma  and  my  sister  in  the  carriage.     Where  is  papa  ?' 

He  was  not  to  be  found.    *  Miss  W ,'  I  said,  *  don't  talk  of 

danger !  it  is  positive  certainty  that  the  stand  is  coming  down ; 
and  if  we  don't  escape,  we  shall  be  all  buried  in  the  ruins  I'  I 
knew  there  was  not  an  atom  of  danger — ^but  I  helped  her  over 
the  bench,  and  taking  her  under  my  arm,  escorted  her  for  half 
a  mile  to  her  mother  and  the  carriage. — ^A  sad  fellow,  you  will 
say,  is  ibis  incorrigible  old  flirt,  your  friend.  No  wonder  the 
*  Ladies  of  Paisley'  thought  him  free  enough  abeady,  without 
making  him  a  free-man  of  their  city,  T.  C." 

%  m  %  ni  * 

*<Blaiebeth,  Auguit  — , 
"  .   .  .   •  By  the  way,  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  my 
running  oflF  vrith  '  Highland  Margaret,'*  for  she  is  soon  to  be 

*  I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  of  the  lines,  st^ested  by  this  **  pa- 
ragon of  classic  mould,**  and  entitled,  **  Maigaret  and  Dora  f 

**  Margabxt  'b  be&nteons — Grecian  arts 
Ne'er  drew  form  ccmipleter ; 
Yet  why,  in  my  heart  of  hearts, 
Hold  I  Dora  8  sweeter  ? 

**  Dora's  eves  of  heavenly  blue 
Pass  all  painting's  r^ach ; 
Ring-doyes  notes  are  discord  to 
Ihe  music  of  her  speech. 

'^  Artists  I  Margaret's  smile  receive, 
And  on  canvass  show  it ; 
But,  for  perfect  worship,  leave 
DoEA  to  h«p  poet  I  T.  0.,  1886." 
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married  to  a  fine,  strapping  young  man  of  her  own  station,  who 
is  to  carry  her  away  to  a  distant  part  of  Scothind.  Some  days 
ago,  Margaret  shone  so  wondrously  beautiful,  that  I  wished  you 
had  seen  hej*.  We  had  at  Blairbeih  a  large  dinner  party,  in- 
cluding many  officers  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  quartered 
here.  I  had  dined  at  their  mess  and  told  them  of  the  lovely 
serving-maid  they  should  see — ^beseeching  them,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  look  hard  at  her.  They  behaved  with  all  proper 
respect ;  but  Margaret  herself  could  not  help  seeing  that  she 
was  the  object  of  kind  glances.  Besides  (though  the  Grays 
have  two  men-servants,)  she  was  required  to  wait  at  table,  and 
those  men-servants,  I  suspect,  chafed  her  Highland  pride,  by 
bidding  her  fetch  and  carry,  in  and  out  of  the  room.  So  it 
was  that  Mai^aret's  complexion^ushed  unusually,  and  her  eyes 
increased  in  briUiancy.  It  was  agreed  by  all  of  us  that  we  had 
never  seen  so  splendid  a  sample  of  beauty.  Her  Grecian  mouth 
is  improved  by  a  smile ;  and  the  Grays  remark  that  I  tell  my 
best  stories  during  dinner,  when  Margaret,  who  hears  them,  is 
not  restrained  by  her  menial  capacity  from  smiling  at  them. 

"...  I  found  my  Alisons  all  wonderfully  well.  M.  told 
me  that  she  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  all  her  fears,  about 
my  venerable  old  mend  being  over-agitated  at  meeting  me. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  more  cheerful  than  usual,  ...  I 
spent  two  delightful  days  with  him,  his  guardian  angel,  M.,  his 
son,  and  daughter-in-law,  and  sweet  little  grand-daughter.  He 
lives  at  Woodville,  a  pleasant  villa  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
while,  by  his  positive  orders,  I  inhabit  his  town  house. 

^*  Saturday  and  Sunday  I  spent  at  the  old  castellated  house 
of  Sir  James  Craiff,*  who  was  the  principal  adviser  of  Mac  Ar- 
thur to  leave  me  me  legacy.  He  has  a  large  femily  of  bonny 
daughters  who  kept  me  transcribing  and  reading  scraps  of  poetry 
to  them,  and  walking  about  the  spl^idid  grounds,  many  acres 
wide,  which  exceed  anything  I  have  seen  about  a  private  gen- 
tleman's estate,  either  here  or  in  England.  Terrace  beyond  ter- 
race is  skirted  with  flowers  of  their  own  planting.  Dacres  f 
would  not  here  complain  of  the  want  of  old  timber. 

'*  I  fell  in  love,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  every  female  in 
the  flEimily ;  but  the  more  particular  conquests  made  over  my 

*  The  late  Sir  James  Gibson  Ctai^,  of  Riocarton,  Bart 
t  Nephew  of  the  l9dy  to  whom  the  letter  is  addBBflsed 
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affections  were  by  Lady  Ciraig,  weH  nigh  seventy,  and  by  her 
grand-daugbter,  who  is  a  twelyenoonth  old.  When  I  was  alone 
in  the  drawing-room,  grandmamma  eame  in  with  her  little 
Anne-Clarissa  in  her  arms,  and  welcomed  me  without  introduc- 
tion. She  is  exceedingly  comely,  even  in  spite  of  her  years ; 
and  the  baby,  oh  M.,  you  never  saw  the  like  of  it !  Con- 
noisseur as  I  am  in  infant  beauty,  I  nevw  saw  anything  lovelier. 
It  stretched  out  its  little  arms  and  kissed  me.  The  Ukeness  to 
its  grandmother  is  very  striking.     ,    ,    ,  T.  C." 


"JbhtouGHAM  Hall,  Sept  26. 

"...  I  am  finishing  the  third  day  with  Brougham.  Three 
more  entertaining  days  f  shall  never  spend  on  this  side  of  Abra- 
ham's bosom.  B.  has  quite  recovered.  His  mind  has  put  on 
its  best,  and  most  natural  looks  of  health,  and  athletic  vigor. 
He  is  to  be  among  you  next  session ;  and,  by  Jove,  ye  will  hear 
him,  both  Whigs  and  Tories — and  the  Bishops  above  all.   .   . 

"  My  sense  of  honor  restrains  me  from  trusting  to  paper  the 
many  interesting  remarks  on  men  and  things  I  have  had  from 
him.  .  .  .  But  when  conversation  is  written,  there  is  no 
saying  where  it  may  get  to.  We  are  on  the  friendliest  terms, 
but  have  had  disputes  upon  sundry  subjects — e.  g,  this  morning 
we  had  a  blow-up  about  the  pronunciation  of  London — ^he  caUs 
it  Jjunnon  !  Yesterday  he  threatened  to  make  a  stir  about  my 
pension  not  being  equal  to 's,  which,  to  be  serious,  I  con- 
jured him  not  to  do.  Oh,  little  does  the  world  know — not 
even  you,  my  best  friend — what  sore,  sore  mortification  this 
proud  heart  of  mine  feels  at  my  needing  a  pension  at  all !  May 
the  day  come  before  I  die,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  give  it 
up  I     .     .    . 

"  Mrs.  Brougham  (mother  of  the  peer)  whom  I  had  expected 
to  find,  from  her  marble  bust  in  London,  to  be  a  statelv  Ro- 
man-like matron,  is  not  stately^  but  the  sweetest  pattern  of  aged 
suavity  that  can  be  imagined.  .  .  .  Her  grand-daughter,  who, 
it  is  feared,  is  djnng,  is  very  mild  and  sensible  in  the  little  she 
says.  Intent,  however,  on  getting  as  much  of  Brougham's 
conversation  as  I  could,  I  have  been  but  little  with  the  ladies ; 
but  last  night  I  read  poetry  to  them  and  talked  all  the  eveniuff 
about  Algiers.  Lord  B.'s  eister.  Miss  B.,  is  a  very  cheerful, 
agreeable  woman.   ...  T.  C." 

Among  the  few  lyrics  of  this  period,  was  the  following : — 
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"LINES  TO  BENLOMOND."* 

If  there's  a  Gknina  haunts  thy  peak. 

What  tales,  white^ieaded  Ben  1 
Ckrald'st  thou  of  ancient  ages  speak. 

That  mock  th'  historian's  pen  1 
Thy  long  duration  makes  our  liyes 

Seem  hot  so  many  hours ; 
And  likens  to  the  bees'  frail  hiyes 

Our  most  stupendous  towers  1 
Temples,  and  towers,  thou  'st  seen  began ; 

New  creeds — new  conquerors — sway ; 
And,  like  their  shadows  in  the  sun, 

Thou  'st  seen  them  pass  away  1 
Thy  stead&st  summit — ^heayen-allied, 

Unlike  life's  little  span. 
Looks  down,  a  Mentor  on  the  pride 

Of  perishable  man  1  T.  0. 

*  These  lines  fint  aj^eared  in  ihe  Seenie  AnmuL 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BHAKSPEARE  AND  PETRARCH. 


I  From  Brougham  Hall  Campbell  returned  direct  to  London ; 
.  but  after  an  absence  of  three  montha— the  "  happiest  three  of 
;  his  life" — ^he  confessed  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  break  oflF  idle 
habits,  and  pull  once  more  in  harness.  The  friends  and  festivi- 
ties oi  Scotland  were  still  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Ireland — the  "  Mary  Kenny**  of  early  days — ^he 
thus  reverts  to  them : — 

"  Oct.  13th.  .  .  .  The  joy  of  my  heart  at  meeting  so 
many  imdianged  friends  in  Scotland  has  not  yet  subsided ;  and 
I  need  not  say  that,  among  the  choicest  of  those  friends,  I  reckon 
yourself  and  yours.  How  exquisitely  went  oflF  your  petits  soti- 
jpers  /  .  .  .  1  send  you  the  enclosed  letter,  because  I  know 
it  will  please  you,  as  containing  honorable  mention*  of  one  who 
is  dear  to  you. 

"  You  vnll  better  imderstand  the  letter  when  I  explain  to  you 
that  during  my  three  days'  sojourn  with  Lord  B.  we  quarrelled 
about  the  pronunciation  of  words !  He  said  Zunnon,  I  ssdd 
London  I  I  told  him  he  pronoimced  no  better  than  John 
Moody  in  the  Comedy.  I  reproached  him,  also  with  pronounc- 
ing haunted  hxivmted  !\  smd  asked  him  why  it  should  not  rhyme 

*  The  passage  is  this : — **  I  wish  you  had  been  here  when  the  Edinburgh 
deputation  came  t'other  day.  I  never  saw  better  men ;  but  thev  were 
strangers  to  me,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Ireland,  is,  it  seems,  a  Mend  of  yours. 
We  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  him  indeed.  I  was  extremely  vexed 
at  their  having  the  trouble  of  such  a  journey,  and  I  never  shall  forget  their 
kindness.**    Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lwd  Bro>ugham  to  T,  OamjXeU. 

f  Eetuming  playfmly  to  the  charge,  Lord  Brougham  writes: — Oct.  Sth. 
I  must,  and  shall,  and  will  hawnte  you,  even  if  I  *  murder  sleep*  Nor  do 
I  value  your  rhyme  more  than  your  reason^-there'ff  for  you  1  Talk  after  this 
of  the  man's  foolhardiness,  wb>  discoursed  to  Hannibal  on  the  art  of  war  I 
But  to  proceed,  though  I  do  hawnte^  I  see  no  kind  of  reason  why  you  should 
not  cKawnte,  If  I  haid  time,  I  am  sure  I  could  recollect  scores  of  authorities 
for  much  greater  deviations  than  the  au  and  aw  in  rhyme :  *  obey*  and 
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mth  encbatited  ?  The  matter  is  a  trifle ;  but  I  have  a  fiill  con 
viction  of  being  in  the  right !" 

To  this  "  grave  discussion"  Campbell  often  reverted  in  after 
days,  with  a  laugh  of  aflfected  triumph. 

"  Jan,  15  th I  have  been  made  very  uneasy  by  hear 

ing  bad  accounts  of  my  poor  sister  Mary.  Her  sight  is  almost 
entirely  failing,  so  that  she  can  neither  read  nor  write  a  letter. 
Strange,  that  we  not  only  pray  for  life  to  continue  to  ourselves, 
when  it  is  scarcely  a  blessing,  but  pray  for  its  continuance  to 
those  we  love !  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  for  the  time  when 
my  sister  Mary  shall  be  no  more. 

"  To  turn  to  pleasanter  subjects — ^I  spent  yesterday  a  very 
agreeable  dinner  evening  at  Kogera's.  We  had  Whishaw,— 
my  old  friend,  now  a  far  gone  valetudinarian, — ^who  took  both 
my  hands  in  hjs,  in  his  gladness  to  see  me.  One  of  the  young 
Bomillys,  who  lives  with  and  tends  him  like  a  son,  dined  with 
us ;  as  also  Mr.  Rush,  American  minister,  who  wrote  a  most 
liberal  account  of  his  residence  in  England.  There  was  another 
American,  still  superior  in  mind,  mien,  and  conversation.  We 
all  agreed,  when  he  was  gone,  that  you  could  not  turn  out,  in 
the  best  European  society,  a  more  presentable  man.  He  told 
U8  that  Mrs.  TYolIope's  book  had  wrought  a  surprising  change 
for  the  better  among  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen  ;  for 
instance,  it  was,  not  very  long  ago,  not  unusual  for  a  New  York 
lady  at  the  theatre  to  turn  her  back  to  the  audience,  and,  what 
was  worse,  to  sit  on  the  front  of  the  box,  with  her  fiice  towards 
those  within  it.  What  made  this  ill-breeding  the  inore  remarka- 
ble was,  that  the  New  York  ladies,  being  mostly  of  Dutch  ori- 
gin, are  Dutch-built — ^like  Rumens'  beauties.  But  at  present,  he 
assured  us,  no  American  gentleman  dances  at  a  ball  without  his 
coaL  nor  does  any  American  lady  lean  more  than  her  elbow  on 
the  front  of  the  box ! 

'tea*  for  instance;  thoi^h  our  excellent  friend,  'Gaffer  Gray/  j[?) used  to 
bdld  this  rhyme  of  Pope's  a  proof  that  tea  was  once  pronounced  in  the  first 
way— fay,  wherein  I  hold  the  Qaflfer  to  he  wrong !  But  one  occurs  imme- 
diately :  ^Denham,  in  his  fsimous  description  of  the  Thames,  makes  *  wants^ 
and  *  plants'  rhyme ;  now  take  yonr  dboice  hetween  vfmmts  and  platmts. 
Clearly  it  must  be  that '  wannts'  and  *  plaunts'  are  a  lawful  matrimony. 
Indeed,  wind  and  mind  may  be  cited :  for,  though  We  might  say  wynde^  m 
readily  the  two  Bncs— *  So  the  poor  Bidian,f  <ftc;,  we  ebomd  not  say  so  in 
common  parlance.  You  will  find,  I  see,  hy  *^ttA  rare  author,  Johnson's 
Dictionary,'  that  Wrfler  makes  hmmi  and  complaint  rhyme — ^but  fins 
proves  too  much.  .  .  .  l^er  frwn  Lord  Brougham  to  T.CatmMi. 
[The  M8.  is  partly  iUeffible.} 
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^  How  maay  int^estiDg  anecdotes  float  on  the  surfoce  of 
oonyenation,  which  are  never  remembered.  I  have  written  to 
jou  many  little  circamstancea  that  struck  me  in  the  company 
of  Grattan.  I  gave  some  of  tiiese  to  our  little  society,  and  en- 
deaviH^  to  communicate  to  our  transatlantics  some  idea  of  the 
Mllianty  and  unparalleled  conversation  of  Grattan.  But  Grat- 
tan s  eloquence,  titough  founded  in  a  fSEilse  artifldal  taste,  had 
become  natural  to  him.  His  very  pronunciation  was  like  that 
of  a  £:»re%ner ;  but  still  it  was  natural,  and  the  artificial  Grat- 
tan was — strange  to  say — ^the  most  nattiral  being  you  could 
meet  I  told  (what  I  had  heard  mysetf )  his  answer  to  a  Tory, 
who  was  praising  an  Irish  Onmge  Bishop,  whose  name  I  iorgei. 
It  was  said  of  lum  that  he  strangled  a  man  with  his  own  hands 
during  the  Rebellion.  '  What  is  your  objection  to  that  bishop  f 
quoth  the  Tory.  *  Is  he  not  learned,  pious,  and  so  f<Mrth  V  *  Oh, 
yes,'  said  €h*attan,  *  very  leanied,  and  verypioiw ;  but  he  is  fond 
of  blood,  and  prone  to  intoxication.' 

"  Rogers  backed  my  Grattanism  by  one  still  better : — Grattan 
was  once  violently  attacked  in  the  Insh  House  of  Conunons  by 
an  inveterate  Orangeman,  who  made  a  miserable  speech.  Li 
reply,  Grattan  said,-*-'  I  shall  make  no  other  remark  oa  the  per- 
scmalities  of  the  honorable  gentlenum  who  spoke  last,  than-^ 
As  he  rose  without  a  friend,  so  he  sat  down  without  an  enemy.' 
Was  ever  contempt  so  concentrated  in  expression  ? 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made  two  very  good  speeches  at  Glas- 
gow. I  have  now  no  other  ambitious  wish  in  this  world  than 
to  have  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Daniel  O'Ocmnell  among 
my  future  successors  in  the  Rectorship  !** 

**  Ajnil  19tk. — ^Lord  Melbourne  has  promis^  to  my  nephew 
a  situation  in  the  Customs  of  800/.  a  year.     I  have  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  explicitly  promising  the 
situation.     I  have  been  for  several  days  haunting  the  Treasury 
with  a  view  to  this  place.  .....  I  find  that  Sir  Henry  Hard- 

inge  somewhat,  though  not  very  much,  misrepresented  my  evi- 
dence respecting  the  French  Algerine  Army,  in  his  speech  on 
the  subject  of  nnlitary  flogging.  La  Presse  has  absurdly  abused 
both  Sir  Henry  and  myself  for  things  which  he  never  spoke, 
and  which  I  never  wrote.  In  order  to  set  mattes  right,  I  have 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
that  I  should  be  quoted  as  an  authority  for  military  flogging ! 
My  back  and  shoulders  writhe  at  the  bare  idea.  ...    T.  G." 

**  April  22. — I  wrote  to  Lord  Holland  almost  immediately 
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after  the  good  news,  telling  him  that,  though  the  appointment 
<iid  not  come  directiij  from  him,  yet  I  knew  full  well  that  his 
lordship  was  my  decided  friend,  and  had  powerfrdly,  though  in- 
directly, contributed  to  &yor  my  position  with  regard  to  the 
Whig  leaders.  I  send  you  his  answer,  which  breiv^hes  all  the 
amiable  warm-heartedness  of  his  character.  I  must  pray  yon 
to  let  me  haye  the  letter  again,  in  order  that  I  may  show  it  to 
several  persons  who  are  stUl  belieyers  in  an  unfounded  rumor 
that  Lord  H.  and  I  had  &llen  out.  True  it  is,  that  I  had  ceased 
for  a  long  time  to  frequent  Holland  House  after  *  *  * 
had,  on  one  occasion,  shown  me  a  face  of  frost  and  snow ;  for, 
accustomed  as  I  am  to  cordial  receptions,  I  am  jiot  the  man  to 
submit  to  dulling  ones.  But  between  my  good  Lord  HoUand 
and  myself^  there  was  never  any  estrangement.  T.  0." 

The  following  was  Lord  Holland's  answ^,  dated  Friday 
night,  April  21 : — 

TO  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  ESQ. 
«Mt  dkab  Sn, 

**  I  found  yoar  letter,  upoo  my  retam  from  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
my  table,  and  losis  no  time  in  acknowledging  it  In  oongratolating  70a,  I 
most  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  fat  the  kind  recollecS^ons  oi 
friendship  which  prom]^ed  you  to  give  me  sudi  early  intelli^enoe,  and  to 
accompany  the  news  with  such  wann  and  touching  expressions  of  your 
feelings  towards  me.  You  are,  I  assure  you,  quite  right  in  supposing  that 
any  g^od  that  can  be&U  you  ot  yours  gives  me  unfeigned  pleasure ;  but  I 
am  i&tud  ^ou  listen  rather  to  the  partulity  of  frienduiip  than  to  the  &ota» 
when  you  imagine  that  any  known  opinion,  or  exertions  ci  mine  can  have 
been  of  use.  ^mith  is,  I  can  daim  no  such  merit,  though  I  should  rejoice- 
if  I  could ;  for,  till  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  knew  nothing  about  it  Un- 
less, therefcHre,  ^ou  agree  with  the  maxim  of  Maro^  ^dio  says,  somewhere, — 
*  Quid  interest  inter  suasorem  hcH  et  ilium  qui  probat  et  laudet  £u!tum  f 
— or  some  such  words,  jou  must  not  admit  me  to  any  share  of  your  grati- 
tude on  this  occasion';  but  if  you  do  accede  to  Maro*s  doctrine,  there  is,  I 
assure  you,  no  one  tanoDg  your  numerous  friends  better  entitled  to  a  share ; 
for  th^  can  be  none  Mnio  more  unequivocaUy  apigoves  of,  or  more  cordi- 
ally  rejoices  in,  any  mark  of  regard  fixmi  a  Whig  Goycmment  to  you  at 
yours.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  derive  as  much  permanent  satas- 
mction  from  the  conduct  and  career  of  your  nephew,  as  you  seem  to  have 
felt  pleasure  at  the  first  piece  of  g^ood  fi^iune  which  Lord  Melbourne  has 
had  the  gratification  of  conferring  on  him.  Lady  K,  to  whom  I  diowed 
your  kind  letter,  joins  in  congratulations ;  and  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  sin- 
cere regard,  your  truly  oblig^  Holland.** 

"  April  23(f. — ^I  am  altogether  a  restored  man  in  health ; 
but  I  went  foolishly  to  the  opera,  and  coming  home  in  the  rain, 
caught  a  little  cold.     The  opera  piece  was  Cinderella.     I  think 
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it  is  drawling  in  action,  and  not  oyerspiiited  in  music.  Then 
the  ballet — ^fie  for  shame  I    But  all  opera  dancing  is ." 

"  May  Zd, — ^I  should  have  been  down  to  see  you  at  S ^ 

but  am  busj  at  a  new  task.    I  am  writing  '  my  own  life.'     It 

is  to  oblige  a  very  particular  friend,  Dr.  Beatde To  set 

about  this  task  went  against  the  grain  with  me.  In  the  first 
place,  no  man — ^unless  he  be  a  poet  oi  the  Lake  school — ^thinks 
himself  a  hero;  and  it  is  no  mock  modesty  to  say,  that  I  won- 
der how  anybody  can  care  about  my  life  and  history.  Again, 
though  I  don't  take  a  gloomy  yiqw  of  life,  I  think  the  retro- 
spect* of  it  has  always  something  sad,  because  it  is  retrospect 
I  am  not,  to  be  sure,  one  of  those  who  (in  supposing  the  ques- 
tion put  to  the  majority  of  human  beings,  i£  they  would  lead 
their  lives  over  again)  would  predict  their  answer  to  be  in  th^ 
negative.  Even  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  such 
were  the  case,  it  would  not  prove  anything  against  life  being 
happier  than  otherwise.  In  supposing  ourselves  beginning  life 
anew,  we  can  by  no  effort  imagine  ourselves  bereft  of  the 
memory  of  the  past,  or  imbued  wi9i  the  hope — ^the  curiosity — 
and  the  novelty  that  carry  us  forward  in  existence.  I  am  confi- 
dent, therefore,  that  existence  is  pleasanter  in  reahty  than  retro- 
spect But  in  reality  itself^  how  many  bitternesses  are  mixed 
with  its  sweets ;  and  how  much  more  closely  do  the  former, 
than  the  latter,  cling  to  our  memories  !  The  mind  lets  fall  its 
recollections  of  happiness,  like  flowers  from  the  hand  of  a  sleep- 
ing child;  but  it  holds  fast  to  its  treasured  sorrows  with  a 
miser's  grasp ! 

~ "  I  had  almost  refused,  on  the  ground  of  these  considerations, 
to  write  any  sketch  of  my  own  recollections.  It  occurred  to  me, 
however,  that  others  may  write  about  me,  if  I  do  not  write 
myself. 

'*  At  the  day  of  opening  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  I  saw  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria.  The  latter  is 
charmingly  simple  smd  unassuming,  and,  to  my  taste,  very 
pretty.  .  .  .  ." 

^June  6th.-^l  am  now  at  Mr.  Clare's,  Hill-street,  Rich- 
mond,— comfortably  lodged,  well  in  all  respects,  but  that  I  miss 
my  Club,  and  feel  a  little  lonesome 

"  To  amuse  my  solitude,  I  had  only  two  books — one  of  them 
a  treatise  on  the  Millennium,  the  other  *  *  *'s  Memoirs  of 
himself.    The  latter  disgusted  me.    His  book  had  been  sent  to 

*  See  YoL  I,  page  122,  Journey  to  JML 
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me  by  a  p«rio<Mcal  e<Mtot,  with  a  request  to  criticise  and  cut  up 
the  work.  No— poOT  old  man  :  he  has  ctit  up  himself:  ^md  u 
he  chooses  to  lay  the  liiorbid  afiatomy  of  his  breast  before  the 
public,  I  have  iio  taste  for  being  his  demonstrator.  ...  He 
swears  that  the  world  has  given  him  nothing  but  iigustice — ^both 

as  an  author  and  as  a  man.    He  pleaded  for  the  title  of , 

but  could  not  get  it ;  then  for  the  title  of  a  poet — ^with  little 
better  success ;  and  now,  when  turned  t)f  seventy,  he  shows  the 
ulcars  of  his  littering  spirit,  and  talks  of '  ii^uries  that  stick  like 
baibed  arrows  in  his  In-ain.'  It  is  shocking  to  see  human  na- 
ture, not  untalented,  thus  disgracing  old  age  with  a  spectacle 
of  undignified  iniBery.  At  his  years — ^if  he  has  not  religion 
enough  to  be  tkinkiBg  of  a  better  immortality  than  that  of  his 
writii^  he  should  at  least  have  the  philosophy  to  estimate  the 
vanities  of  this  world — ^and  among  these  tiie  *  bubble  reputa- 
tion'— at  their  proper  value. 

"  Lord  help  tis !  If  one  had  the  brains  of  Newton  and  Napo- 
leon minced  into  his  own  individual  celebrity,  what  would  it  be 
worth  to  him  in  a  few  years  ?  Why-^that  a  plaster-image  of 
his  dead  skull  would  he  carried  about  on  the  head  of  sonie 
Italian  boy,  vending  it  in  company  with  cats  and  mandarins,  aU 
wagging  their  hes^  together!  *  *  *  is  too  Crazy  ever  to 
learn  anythmg  on  the  subject :  but  I  think  his  book  ought  to 
be  a  strikhig  lesson  to  every  one^  approadiing  to  old  age,  as  to 
the  government  of  their  minds.  A  being  more  bereft  of  all  that 
resignation,  which  alone  can  make  old  age  respectable,  never 
was  painted  more  hideously  than  by  *  *  *,  when  painting 
himself.  He  inspires  pity — but  it  is  a  haggard  kind  of  pi^ ; 
for,  by  his  own  showing,  he  seems  never  to  have  had  a  heartfelt 
affection  for  any  human  being,  except  himself. 

"  Yesterday  I  called  on  Lady  Scott,  having  previously  looked 
into  her  novel,  which  I  found  agreeable.  She  is  a  sensible  wo- 
man, who  speaks  with  extreme  modesty,  and  even  apologetic 
humility,  about  her  work.  I  missed  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay. 
....  I  came  back  to  dine  alone  in  my  lodgings  at  three — ^not 
a  soul,  to  speak  to — and  even  the  newspapers  exhausted  I  Rich- 
mond Hill — ^hem — a  fine  walk: — a  noble  prospect — ^but  no  pic- 
ture. The  park,  too,  is  noble :  but  the  deer  m  shunned  me,  as 
if  I  had  come  to  eat  their  venison. 

"  Well — ^to  the  library  again ;  and  there  I  found  a  most  plea- 
sant book,  Mrs.  Carmichael's  account  of  the  West  Indies — a 
clever  woman,  and  the  best  apologist,  by  far,  for  the  West  In- 
dia slave-proprietors  that  has  ever  put  pen  to  paper.    In  real 
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prindples,  as  to  black-slavery,  I  believe  that  thougli  she  and  I 
differ  toto  ccdo — ^though  she  abjures  all  defence  eimer  of  slavery 
or  the  slave-trade ;  and  althongh  I  impeach  not  her  facts  in 
BHbstance,  yet  I  see  she  touches  them  '  en  couleur  de  rose,'  so 
as  to  mitigate  onr  conceptions  of  the  negroes'  sufferings.  But, 
though  a  very  cunnmg,  she  is  not  quite  an  uncandid  mitigatress 
of  the  evils  of  slavery ;  'and,  by  gtdning  your  sympathy  to  her 
own  lot,  as  an  involuntary  possessor  of  slaves,  as  well  as  by  her 
gentleness  in  expostulation,  she  decides  you  to  hear  patiently 
both  sides  of  the  question.  I  cannot  say  that  she  has  changed 
my  opinion  one  iota  as  to  the  absolute  and  abstract  abomina- 
tion of  slavery ;  yet  still  I  ftiank  her  for  making  me  hope  that 
poor  Blacky  has  not  been  fdl  along  quite  so  miseraUe  as  I  con- 
ceived him  to  be.  T.  C."* 
«                *                *                %         %  % 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  written  during  &  short 
visit  to  Scotland : — 

'*Taxe^8  Hotel,  Edinbuboh,  J%me  27. 

*  .  •  "  The  voyage  by  sea,  though  very  propitious,  gave 
me  a  small  degree  of  sea-sickness  that  was  worse  than  a  dose  of 
it  Complete  ackness  clears  off  the  bile — a  little  of  it  brings  it 
on,  and  leaves  it  troublesome^  All  Saturday  I  was  uncomforta- 
ble. On  Sunday  I  found  Dr.  Alison,  who  gave  me  a  litl^ 
medidne,  that  reheved  my  indispositicm  like  a  miracle.  Iii  the 
evening  I  accompanied  him  to  WoodviUe,  where  the  dear  old 
Priest,  Margaret,  Mrs.  W.  Alison,  and  Dora  received  me  just  as 
you  could  have  wished.  My  dear  old  friend,  the  'Man  of 
Taste,'  is  still  in  very  fair  health  for  a  man  of  eighty,  and  his 
faculties  are  as  fresh  as  ever ;  but  he  is  not  so  able,  even  as  last 
year,  to  stand  the  excitement  of  meetings  and  partings  with 
friends.  I  soon  perceived,  by  the  heat  of  his  hand,  in  which  he 
held  mine,  that  my  unexpected  arrival  had  over-excited  him ; 
and,  by  the  advice  of ,  his  son,  we  retired,  after  being  in  his 
room  some  ten  minutes.     .     .     ." 

"  The  evening  we  spent  in  the  drawing-room  with  a  pleasure 
to  me  never  to  be  forgotten.  M.  and  Dr.  Alison  said  they  should 
so  much  like  to  see  you,  but  added  that  they  had  a  sort  of  an- 
tidpation  of  your  bemg  a  formidable  person !  *  No,  no,'  I  said ; 
'no  more  than  I  am,  nor  so  much ;  for  I  have  some  gall  and 
satire,  and  she  has  none.' — *  Oh  I  but  you  are  a  formidable  per- 
son, Mr.  C.     There  was  the  Dean  of  K ,  our  cousin,  who 

*  His  opinioii  of  ihiis  work  was  aft^rwaids  recooeddered  and  retracted 
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met  you  at  dinner  to-day,  said  he  was  nervous  at  the  prospect 
of  meeting  you  !'  Well,  to  be  sure,  the  idea  of  any  one  being 
nervous  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  me,  seems  ludicrous  indeed. 
But  I  cured  the  Dean  of  his  apprehensions  before  he  left  us, 
and  found  him  quite  worthy  of  being  M.'s  cousin — ^a  sensible, 
refined  man,  but  a  desperate  Tory.  Why  is  it  that  I  cannot 
acquire  a  true  and  liberal  hatred  of  all  your  horrible  party  ?  It 
turns  out  that  all  the  Alisons  and  Gregorys  are  rank  Conserva- 
tives !  To  conclude,  I  persuaded  them  that  you  are  not  a  per- 
son to  be  afraid  ofi  like  Lady , 

"  I  found  my  sisters,  I  am  glad  to  say,  infinitely  better  than 
I  expected.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  I  did  right  in  coming,  in- 
dependently of  the  pleasure  I  have  in  revisiting  the  Alwpns, 
and  shall  have  in  seeing  the  Grays.  It  is  lucky  for  me  also  that 
Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  is  coming  out  to-morrow,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Alisons  ;  so  Uiat  I  shall  see  her  and  her  daughter  Maria.   .   .    . 

"T.  0." 

^  July  XZih,  .  .  .  The  managers  of  the  Printers' Festi- 
val waited  upon  me  in  despair.  They  could  find  no  man  pub- 
licly known  to  take  the  chair.  Whigs  and  Tories  were  hanging 
fire,  and  shying  out  of  the  concern,  *  because  it  was  a  three-and- 
sixpenny  ioirke^  This  put  up  my  democratic  blood.  I  have 
remained ;  and  the  good — the  very  little  good — ^that  I  could 
contribute  to  the  great  cause,  I  have  endeavored  to  contribute. 
It  went  off  most  happily  and  harmoniously.  Nothing  that 
allows  scandal  itself  to  exa^erate  into  a  charge  of  over  great 
festivity." 

A  lady,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  thus  writes  to  her 
friend  in  London : — 

"I  send  you  a  few  hurried  Knes  to  tell  you  how  gratified,  how  delighted 
we  were  last  night  with  Mr.  Campbell's  appearance  at  the  Cent^uuy 
meeting^which  he  waa  so  kind  as  to  honor  with  his  presence.  His  appear- 
ance'^was  hailed  with  universal  applause,  and  his  speech  received  with 
cheers  throughout ;  but  when  his  healtii  was  giy^i  by  *■  Delta,'  one  of  our 
Scot^  poets,  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  people  rose  to  a  veiT  high  pitch. 
As  Mr.  Moir  enumerated  the  different  works  of  the  gifted  murman,  the 
applause  increased;  and  when  he  closed  by  naming  *Ye  Mariners  of 
^3gland,'  it  became  rapturous.  It  was  afterwards  sung  amidst  continual 
cheers — encored,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  the  whole  people  rose  with  one 
accord,  and  joined  in  the  chorus ;  after  which  they  cheered  him  by  repeated 
rounds  of  applause — ^waving  hats,  handkerchief,  with  every  possible  de- 
monstration of  enthusiasm.  The  Scotch  'got  their  hearts  out^'  in  honor  of 
their  gifted  bard.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  anything  so  cordial,  so  sincere,  or 
■o  general    The  meeting  appeared  to  be  much  mxx^  in  honor  of  him,  than 
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of  the  *  Art  of  PrintiDg/    How  we  wished  you  had  been  there,  to  hear 
and  see  the  honor' in  which  he  is  held  in  his  native  land.  M.  A." 

An  instance  of  the  Poet's  inattention  to  money  matters  oc* 
curred  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh.  ^^  Calling  upon  a 
friend  who,  for  many  years,  had  attended  to  his  interest  in  the 
Argyllshire  estates,  <fec.,  he  mentioned  that,  on  examining  his 
purse  that  morning,  he  discovered  that  his  funds  were  nearly  all 
gone  ;  that  he  would  have  to  draw  money  before  he  left  Scot- 
land, to  defray  his  expenses  to  London,  although  he  fully  be- 
lieved that,  on  leaving  home,  he  had  brought  with  him  ample 
means  for  that  purpose.  On  returning  to  his  hotel,  however,  he 
mentioned  to  his  servant  the  low  state  of  his  purse,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  examine  the  pockets  of  his  clothes.  This  was  in- 
stantly assented  to ;  and  in  rummaging  the  pockets  of  his  coat, 
a  sum  in  bank  notes  was  discovered,  loosely  rolled  up,  but  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  his  subsequent  delay 
in  Scotland,  and  return  to  London.  He  then  called  and  men- 
tioned the  discovery  to  his  friend ;  from  which  it  was  apparent 
that  he  kept  no  account  of  his  expenditure,  and  only  became 
aware  of  his  money  being  exhausted  by  finding  his  purse  unex- 
pectedly empty."* 

This  habitual  carelessness,  of  which  he  was  never  fully  con- 
scious, was  the  source  of  frequent  anxiety,  if  not  loss,  and  was 
particularly  remarked  by  his  friends  in  Algiers.  But  the  habit, 
tiiough  often  pathetically  deplored,  was  never  conquered ;  yet 
no  man  was  ever  more  punctual  in  his  payments.  He  often 
forgot  what  he  spent,  or  gave  away,  but  never  what  he  owed. 

A  few  days  after  his  return  from  Scotland,  Campbell  received 
the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  sister  Isabella ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  L*eland  he  says : — 

"-4«^.  31«^.  .  .  .  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  abundant 
kindness  which  you,  my  dear  friend,  have  shown  to  my  deceased 
sister.  As  to  the  survivor,  poor  soul,  Mary  has  been  a  bruised 
reed  in  the  world — ^in  all,  except  the  consolations  she  has  had 
from  a  few  friends,  myself  included.  If  anything  could  increase 
the  regard  which  I  have  had  for  you,  from  very  early  years,  it 
would  be  the  grateful  senie  I  entertain  of  your  attentions  to 
Mary,  and  your  being  now  included  in  the  nearest  circle  of  her 
few  friends.  Your  son,  Alexander,  has  also  laid  me  under  per- 
petual obligations,  hy  the  attentions  which  he  has  paid  to  both 
my  living  and  deceased  sisters.     .     .  T.  C' 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  Cormsck  per  Lord  Guninghame,  Nw.  25, 1845. 
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FrcHn  private  lodgings,  in  Alfired-street,  Bedford-square^  h» 
was  now  removing  to  spacious  chambers  in  Lincoln's-Inn-FieldB. 
To  a  firiend  he  writes : — 

"  Sept  Sd,  ,  .  1  have  been  kept  in  vexatious  uncertainty 
about  the  time  when  I  should  be  able  to  enter  my  chambers. 
The  upholsterer  delayed,  day  after  day,  for  a  week.  At  last  I 
went  to  him  in  a  towering  passion,  and  told  him  that  if  he  did 
not,  before  sunset,  fulfil  the  commission  I  had  ^ven  him,  I 
should  change  my  cabinet  minister — reject  his  measures,  and 
his  bill  from  the  oiambers,  and  speak  to  his  successor.  This 
royal  threat  produced  its  effect ;  and  my  suspense  was  put  an 
end  to  by  my  curtains  being  suspended  yesterday.  Still,  I  shall 
have  some  purchases  to  maie — ^a  tin  tea-pot,  (in  order  to  save 
my  silver  one,)  a  coal-skuttle,  table-knives,  <tec.,  <fec. 

"  On  Sunday  I  went  to  Glapham,  where  Mrs.  St.  John  and 
her  two  eldest  daughters  reside.  The  Consul  himself  is  killing 
game  upon  the  Moors — ^good  speed  to  him.     .     . 

"  An  affair  has  lately  occurred  at  Algiers  of  a  tragi-comic 
complexion.  A  monkey,  of  the  larger  kind,  from  Bugia,  was 
brought  to  Algiers,  and  became  the  terror  of  the  capital.  BGs 
owner,  a  French  soldier,  allowed  him  too  much  liberty.  .  •  . 
Entering  the  house  of  the  principal  banker,  Lacroutz,  he  got 
up  among  the  lace  and  linen,  hung  out  to  dry ;  put  a  lace  cap 
upon  his  head,  and  tore  in  pieces  all  the  other  lace  and  linen 
that  he  could  find.  He  then  entered  another  house,  where  a 
poor  Maltese  woman  was  very  ill — ^in  fact,  near  her  death,  which 
he  accelerated.  He  sprang  upon  her  head,  and  amused  himself 
with  tearing  off  her  head-dress.  She  escaped  into  another 
room,  and  fistened  the  door ;  bnt  he  came  round  to  a  window, 
and,  although  unable  to  enter,  played  his  mopes  and  mows  in 
such  a  style,  that,  after  successive  fits  of  hysterics,  the  woman 
died.  Her  brother,  a  servant  of  the  St  John's,  named  Paolo, 
apprehended  him,  and  took  him  before  the  poUce,  who  con- 
denmed  him  to  death  on  the  threefold  charge  of  housebreaking, 
robbery  and  murder  !  Paolo  had  the  satisfeetion  of  tying  round 
the  murderer's  neck  the  cravat  that  was  to  strangle  him.  The 
impious  monkey  was  publicly  executtd  in  the  grand  square  of 
Algiers,  amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  Christian,  Moorish 
and  Aral»an  spectators !  T.  0." 

"  Sept  6  th. — All  this  day  I  have  been  toiling  like  a  galley- 
slave,  putting  up  my  books  on  their  shelves,  with  not  a  soul  to 
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assist  me  but  an  Irish  diar-woman,  who,  hang  he^,  understands 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin ;  so  that  when  I  ordered  her  to  bring 
me  such  and  such  a  volume  of  Athencmis  or  JF^abricius,  she 
could  only  grunt  like  one  of  her  native  pigs.  But,  besides,  the 
books  themselves  are  incorrigibly  obstinate  in  presenting  differ- 
ent heights,  so  that  there  is  no  iQarshalling  them  in  level  ranks. 
How  truly  hath  Job  observed,  that  *  man  is  born  to  trouble  aa 
the  sparks  fly  upwards.' 

**  I  came  back  to  my  lodgings  with  an  aching  back  this  even- 
ing, and  went  to  the  adjoining  Queen's  theatre,  where  I  laughed 
away  my  afflictions  at  one  of  the  best  comic  pieces  I  have  seen 
for  many  a  day.  The  subject  is  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia. 
Fred,  is  encamped  opposite  the  Austrian  army,  when  a  plot  is 
laid  by  some  oi  its  officers  to  ensnare  and  make  him  prisoner. 
Meanwhile,  a  player,  at  the  castle  where  they  are  quartered,  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  mimicking  Frederick  to  the  Ufe.  The  offi- 
cers hear  of  this  mimic,  and  wish  to  see  him ;  when  who  should 
come  in  but  the  real  Frederick,  who  has  been  captured  by  sur- 
prise. The  Austrians  slap  him  on  the  back,  and  praise  him 
with  loud  bursts  of  laughter  hi  his  exquisite  imitation  of  old 
Bough-andrtough !  They  leave  Pigtail  the  Great  in  no  small 
astonishment,  whea  in  comes  the  r^  mock-turtle — ^the  mimic 
himself!  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  stage-effect  scenes  I  ever 
saw.*  Well,  commend  me  to  smaU  theatres  for  comedy ;  Iwi- 
mor  evaporates  in  an  over  large  house.  T.  C." 

*  %  it  *  * 

**  Sept,  Sih.  .  .  The  expenses  of  furnishing  a  suite  of 
chambers,  which  I  have  just  entered,  have  drained  my  purse 
so  formidably,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  undertake  a  hterary 
job  in  order  to  replenish  it.  I  have  a  superstitious  fear  of  na- 
ming any  undertaking,  until  I  have  fairly  set  to  work  upon  it ; 
so  you  must  wait  a  month  or  two  before  I  tell  you  the  nature 
of  this  undertaking. 

"  I  made  a  narrow  escape,  yesterday,  from  losing  all  my  solid 
silver !  I  had  left  it  in  the  hand  of  a  trustworfliy  landlady. 
There  was  a  servant  in  the  habit  of  waiting  upon  me  during 
his  spare  hours  from  office.  .  .  .  This  man  used  to  talk  of  me 
to  my  landlady  with  such  laudatory  gratitude,  that  she  con- 
ceived him  to  have  my  fullest  confidence.  Indeed,  he  had 
more  of  it  than,  as  it  turns  out,  he  deserved.     I  had  him  in  my 

*  It  was,  probably,  on  this  occasion  that  he  resolved  on  editing  a  "  Life 
of  Prederiek  ihe  Qreai? 
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house,  as  footboy,  during  Mrs.  Campbell's  lifetime,  and  retained 
him  for  years  afterwards.  I  taught  him  to  write,  and  got  him 
a  place  in  *  *  When  I  went  last  to  Scotland,  he  went  to  the 
landlady,  and,  after  a  world  of  canting  about  his  devoted  affec- 
tion to  his  master,  said  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  me  to  clean 
the  silver  plate.  She  imprudently  let  him  have  articles  to  the 
value  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds ;  and,  with  still  more  blameable 
imprudence,  never  mentioned  them  till  I  was  packing  up  to  de- 
part. I  bolted  instantly  to  the  fellow's  house,  who  made  some 
shuffling  excuse  about  their  being  locked  up,  and  his  wife  hav- 
ing the  key.  *  Come,  sir,'  I  said,  *  you  have  pavmed  them ;  and 
there  is  a  policeman  at  the  door,  who  will  take  you  into  custo- 
dy, if  you  don't  surrender  the  articles.'  He  took  some  notes 
out  of  his  drawer,  and  went  with  me  to  the  sign  of  the  *  three 
balls,'  where  he  redeemed  and  brought  them  to  my  lodgings. 

I  am  deliberating  whether  I  should  not  report  him  to  the 

office  T.  C." 

"  Nov,  2Qth,  .  .  You  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  I  have 
got  at  last  into  comfortable  chambers — airy,  even  elegant,  spa- 
cious and  cheerful,  and  not  dear.  ....  I  look  out  on  gardens 
— ^not  the  Square  gardens,  for  I  have  a  back  quiet  situation. 
I  have  now  rallied  my  furniture,  and  must  rest  here,  whether 
pleased  with  the  place  or  not 

"  I  now,  also,  enjoy  the  illustrious  title  of  Editor  of  the 
*  Scenic  Annual.'  ...  It  will  be  out  next  week.  It  is  got  up 
for  the  sake  of  republishing  some  fine  plates,  and  adding  some 
new  ones — the  literary  portion  of  which  consists  of  merely  no- 
tices affixed  to  each  landscape.  You  will  hear  me  much  abused ; 
but  as  I  get  £200  for  writing  a  sheet  or  two  of  paper,  it  will 
take  a  deal  of  abuse  to  mount  up  to  that  sum.  There  will  be 
four  copies  of  verses  of  my  writing  in  this  volume ;  one  of  them 
on  Cora  Linn,  with  a  general  allusion,  but  not  a  personal  one, 
to  my  having  visited  the  scene,  in  company  with  my  very  good 
friends.*     George  Virtue,  of  Ivy  Lane,  is  the  publisher." 

The  preceding  extracts  are  taken  from  letters  addressed  to 
W.  Gray,  Esq. 

"  Nov,  2Sth, — My  illustrated  edition  was  no  sooner  out,  than 

*  "  The  time  I  saw  thee,  Cora,  last, 
TVaa  with  congenial  friends ; 
And  calmer  hours  of  pleasure  pasty 
My  memory  seldom  sends,"  &c. 
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I  found  myself  in  a  mess  about  disposing  of  the  drawings,  for 
which  I  paid,  in  all,  to  Turner,  £650 — t.  e.  twenty-five  guineas 
for  each,  luid  £25  for  a  thousand  proof  prints.  I  had  been  told 
that  Turner's  drawings  were  like  bank-notes,  that  would  always 
fetch  the  price  paid  for  them ;  but  when  I  offered  them  at  £300, 
I  could  get  no  purchaser*  One  very  rich  and  judicious  ama- 
teur, to  whom  I  offered  them,  said  to  me, — *  I  have  no  intention 
to  purchase  these  drawings,  because  they  are  worth  so  little 
money,  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  sell  them  for  as  little 
as  they  are  really  worth.  Jhe  truth  is,  that  fifteen  out  of  the 
twenty  are  but  indifferent  drawings.  But  sell  them  by  lottery, 
and  either  Turner's  name  will  bring  you  in  two  hundred  guineas, 
or  Turner  himself  will  buy  them  up.'  I  went  to  Turner,  and 
tiie  amateur's  prediction  was  fulfilled,  for  Turner  bought  them 
up  for  two  hundred  guineas.  Meanwhile,  I  had  not  forgot  an 
offer  which  your  brother  Charles  had  made  to  purchase  them 
at  a  fair  price.  Now,  when  he  and  I  talked  of  a  fair  price, 
I  thought  they  would  be  worth  three  hundred  guineas  at  feast ; 
but  how  could  I  propose  to  extort  from  your  brother  three  hun- 
dred, or  even  two  hundred  guineas,  for  bits  of  painted  paste- 
board, which  my  adviser  told  me,  when  I  showed  him  Turner's 
money,  were  re-purchased  from  me  at  twice  their  intrinsic 
value.    ...  T.  C."* 

*  4t  It  *  * 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  Campbell  was  invited  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Sussex  Institution, ' 
Brighton ;  but,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  he  says  ; — 

"  I  have  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  practice  of  lecturing. 
If  the  council  will  pardon  me  for  the  liberty  of  offering  a  sug- 
gestion, it  would  be  to  seek  out  for  some  young,  able,  and  am- 
bitious man,  who,  having  it  in  view  to  establish  his  character 
by  a  course  of  lectures,  would  do  his  uttermost  to  produce  a 
good  one.  There  is  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Webbe,  son 
of  the  musical  composer,  who  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
accomplished  person  of  his  years  within  the  circle  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  also,  I  am  certain,  could  get  up  an  excellent 
course.     .     .     .'* 

"  I  regret  particularly,  my  dear  friend,  that  we  meet  so  sel- 
dom ;  but  it  is  your  fault,  who  don't  come  to  London.  This  is 
very  shabby  of  you,  after  the  sublime  and  pathetic  *  Ode '  which 
I  addressed  to  you  fronii  Algiers — a  composition  which  will 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gray.  '    ' 

Vol.  II. — 16 
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fttnam  in  the  English  language  until  it  is  forgotten  /  Give 
my  regards  to  your  dear  lady  and  Miss  SmiiUi,  and  to  all  the 
little  Smiths  who  have  survived  the  last  murderous  croes-fire 
of  puns  that  took  place  apun  the  last  battle-field  of  puns  be- 
tween us  in  your  dining-parlor.  You  may  remember,  that  their 
tender  mother  took  them  out  of  our  way,  whilst  the  cross-fire 
of  puns  was  at  the  hottest ;  but  if  any  of  them  were  killed,  the 
blame  must  fall  upon  you,  as  your  puns  wwe  the  more  horrible 
and  raking,  and  just^ed  the  line  of  Oowper,  that  ^  the  first 
Smith  was  the  first  murderer's  son  V  Believe  me,  nevertheless^ 
my  dewr  descend«it  of  (7am,  to  be  yours  very  truly,  and  fdU 
of  intentions  to  see  you  as  soon  as  I  am  Abel,  T.  0." 

**Jan,  6th, — ^I  send  a  copy  of  my  *  Scenic  Annual'  for  the 
joint  acceptance  of  your  sisters.  !Pray  tell  my  fair  cousins  not 
to  quarrel  about  the  joint  possession.    The  Queen  borrowed  the 

work  from  Lady  M ,  and  sent  it  back  with  a  message  that 

she  had  been  highly  delighted  with  it ;  so  I  have  ordered  my 
poems  to  be  royally  bound,  as  well  as  my  *  Letters  from  the 
South,'  and  they  are  to  be  presented  to  Her  .Majesty.  I  am 
anxious  that  you  should  all  see  the  Annual,  as  the  opening  poem 
was  occasioned  by  our  visit  to  Cora  Linn,  and  I  find  it  is  the 
best  liked  of  my  contributions,    ...  T.  C.^ 

His  next  literary  undertaking  was  an  edition  for  Mr.  Moxon, 
of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  works,  with  remarks  on  his  life  and 
writings: — 

"  Jan.  24th, — ^I  am  editing  Shakspeare.  By  the  way,  I  find 
that  it  is  now  vulgar  to  write  Shakespeare,  The  black-letter 
wits  have  voted  that  it  shall  be  Shakspeaxe,  A  momentous 
questicm  this !  In  addition  to  the  stuff  which  I  have  to  write 
about  old  Shakey,  I  have  got  another  office,  for  which  I  get 
nothing  a  day,  and  find  myself — 1  am  one  of  the  auditors  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Polish  Association.*  ....  I  have  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  a  committee  of  auditors,  and  make  them 
meet  of  an  evening  in  my  own  chambers.  Dry  work  this  for 
one  to  deal  in  figures  of  arithmetic,  who  has  seldom  dealt  but 
in  figures  of  speech ;  to  balance  accounts,  who  has  only  balanced 
the  periods  of  sentences ;  and  to  deal  with  a  London  bank,  in- 
stead of  the  banks  of  Helicon !  T.  C.'' 

JF^eh,  1st. — ^Writing  to  his  newly-married  nephew  and  niece, 

♦  In  the  saffite  letter,  he  Bays,— "  Twenty  thoosand  pounds  have  passed 
rarou^h  the  hands  of  the  paymaster,  a  Polish  o&cerf  and  reeommenda 
that,  in  future,  «  regular  booked  statements  shookl  be  kept" 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexand^  Campbell,  be  begs  their  aooeptance,  as 
yotmg  housekeepers,  of  a  stoct  of  tea,  sugar,  rice,  barley,  and 
currants ;  and  concludes  with  the  following;  lecture  on  domestic 
economy : — "  The  last  of  these  (cimrants)  make  a  nice  in^- 
dient  in  a  plain  bread  pudding,  which  fills  up  a  small  dinner 
very  conreniently.  I  send  yoii  also  a  gall<m  of  whiskey,  though 
it  is  not  an  essential  in  housekeeping.  You  were  so  kind  as  to 
ask  me  to  dine  with  you,  which  I  shall  do  soon,  and  not  un- 
^quentiy.  But  I  must  make  conditions  for  my  doing  so  on 
the  strictest  iconvention ;  and  on  this  point  I  require  it,  as  a 
duty  and  a  kindness  from  you,  that  you  comply  wiUi  my  terms, 
and  consider  them  as  binding : — 

"  In  the  first  place^  as  I  am  the  very  plainest  of  eaters,  I  mugt 
paction  that,  when  I  dine  with  you,  I  shall  have  only  your  plain 
pot-luck  put  before  me — ^no  variety,  I  invariably  dine  on  a 
single  meat  dish.  Now,  here  I  am  quite  serious.  As  to  pud- 
dings and  pastry,  I  hate  them — so  never  set  down  anything  of 
the  sort  to  me.  If  you  like  a  little  pudding  yourselves,  pray 
have  it,  but  don't  press  me'  to  it. 

*'  Secondly^  I  shall  give  up  dining  with  you,  if  I  find  that 
you  invite  Mends  to  meet  me — ^unless  we  fix  upon  some  speci- 
fied days  of  exception,  but  such  days  must  be  rare  and  very 
few.  .  .  .  My  dear  young  friends — consider  that  it  is  easier  to 
begin  a  friendly  diwnering  system  than  to  end  it ;  and,  for  God^ 
sake,  keep  in  view  the  dreadftil  eventuality  of  living  beyond 
your  means.  Avoid,  I  conjure  you,  allowing  social  droppers-in 
to  cross  your  threshold.  This  may  seem  cold-hearted  counsel, 
but  you  will  find  it  safe  to  follow  it.  I  repeat  my  request,  that 
I  may  always  dine  with  you  alone^  except  when  we  agree  mu- 
tually to  the  contrary. 

"  Thirdly,  You  may  drink  as  much  wine  as  you  please,  by 
yourselves,  but  you  must  not  set  wine  before  me ;  and  hwe, 
also,  I  am  quite  serious — that  is,  I  wish  to  see  no  wine  set  down 
before  me,  except  when  you  have  other  company.  Dr.  Beattie 
persuaded  me  that  I  had  contracted  a  liver  complaint  in  Africa ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  his  advice,  I  abstained  for  several  months 
from  every  beverage  but  white  wine  negus.  But  my  dwn  ««- 
perience  is  better  t£an  my  doctor's  ;  and  I  now  find  that  a  glass 
of  rum  and  water  after  dinner  does  me  more  good  than  a  glass 
or  two  of  wine,  and  therefore  I  prefer  the  former. 

"  On  Sunday  next,  at  five,  I  propose  to  dine  with  you.  I 
pray  that  you  will  in  kindness  remember  my  terms.  Your  af- 
fectionate uncle,  '  T.  0. ' 
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The  next  letter  relates  a  tale  of  '*  witchcraft :'' — 

"  Yesterday,  being  the  6th  of  Feb.  of  our  era,  I  awoke  sound 
in  body  and  mind,  shavedf  and  took  my  breakfiEet.  I  then  went 
into  my  study,  and  opened  a  strong-box  that  contained  my 
silver  plate  and  money.  Of  money  I  had  two  little  canvass  bags, 
one  of  which  I  took  out  (at  least  I  imagined  only  one)  to  be 
ready  to  pay  some  accounts.  The  other  bag  I  thought  I  could 
have  sworn  having  left  in  the  strong  box,  that  was  open  in  my 
bed-room.  Mrs.  v  anderpump,  my  landlady  or  housekeeper, 
(by  the  way,  her  name  always  reminds  me  of  the  song — *  in  the 
days  of  the  Kump,  Rear- Admiral  Van  Trump,')  came  in,  while 
I  was  counting  the  contents  of  the  smaller  bag  in  my  study.  I 
sent  her  into  tiie  bed-room  for  something  that  I  wanted.  She 
was,  therefore,  the  only  person  who  could  have  seen  my  plate- 
chest  open ;  and  in  that  moment  she  might  have  se^i  and  whipt 
up  the  oilier  bag,  containing  76^  sovereigns,  and  a  bill  for  90/., 
which  I  intended  to  have  U^en  to  my  banker ;  but,  on  re-enter- 
ing my  bed-room,  no  such  bag  was  in  my  strong-box  !  Death ! 
— furies ! — fire ! — ^butter  and  brimstone  ! — what  was  to  be  done  ? 
I  searched  every  repository,  nook,  comer,  and  closet  in  my  cham- 
bers— and,  twirling  my  fingers  in  despair,  as  I  looked  at  my 
own  reflection  in  the  glass,  I  thought  myself  as  haggard  as 
Ugolino  in  the  tower  of  Famine  I  *  The  purse,'  said  I,  *  with 
my  76J  sovereigns  and  90Z.  bill,  are  everlastingly  gone !'  I 
hastened  to  Mr.  Ward,  my  friend  and  lawyer  in  iSncolnVLm- 
Fields,  and  told  him  idl  my  grief!  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  let  us  go 
instantly  for  a  search-warrant  against  Mrs.  V.'  *  Ah,  but,'  sidd 
I,  *  what  good  will  that  do  ?  I  cannot  swear  to  the  identity  of 
a  bag  of  sovereigns,  if  they  should  even  be  found.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  so  often  convinced  (up  to  the  most  conscientious 
swearing)  of  things  that  proved  to  be  mistakes,  that,  if  my  oath 
was  to  injure  a  living  being,  I  should  hardly  dare  to  swear  that 
my  head  is  my  own.'  *  Well,'  said  Mr.  Ward,  *  at  least  adver- 
tise the  bill,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  negotiated.'  I  did  so : 
but  it  was  still  a  question  what  to  do  as  to  the  lost  sovereigns. 
True,  a  search- warrant  might  find  the  canvass  bag,  &c. ;  but, 
supposing  I  could  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  bag,  can  I  drag 
before  the  magistrate  my  laundress — my  Vanderpump  ? — the 
good  woman  who  has  cooked  my  puddings  ?  On,  no :  I  will 
say  nothing  about  it. 

^'  I  came  home  at  six  to  dine.  My  laundress  brought  up  my 
dinner.    I  cast  a  searching  look  at  her.     She  returned  me  so 
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indifferent  a  look,  that  I  swore  to  myself  she  must  be  innocent. 
Well,  next  morning  I  found  the  canvass  bag  with  the  sovereigns 
and  the  bill  lying  on  my  chair  in  the  sitting-room  I — a  chair 
with  a  red-bottomed  cover,  in  full  daylight,  under  my  window. 
How  came  it  back  ?  .  .  .  .  The  laundress-girl,  who  had  ar- 
ranged my  room  before  I  rose,  said  she  had  not  seen  it.  Could 
it  have  been  brought  back  in  a  fit  of  repentance  ?  No,  that  is 
impossible ;  for  Mrs.  V.  knew  not  that  I  had  missed  it,  and  be- 
haved with  a  coolness  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  her 
.  guilt,  which  I  do  not  now  even  imagine.  Who  was  it,  then, 
that  played  me  this  trick  ?     Why,  it  was  the  devil — tired  of 

George  G^ and  the  Canadians,  he  comes  to  vent  his  spleen 

upon  me  I    .    .     .  T.  C." 

*  *  *  *  * 

^^  Feb.  l^th. — ^Malone  draws  questionable  inferences,  not  only 
from  his  discoveries,  but  from  his  non-discoveries.  For  instance, 
he  found  nothing  in  the  records  of  Stratford  parish,  about 
Shakespeare's  grandfather  (and  in  that  parish,  by  his  own  show- 
ing, it  is  unlikely  that  the  poet's  grandsire  resided) ;  but  from 
thence  Mr.  M.  concludes  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  gentle- 
man— an  inference  equally  logical  with  that  of  the  hackney 
coachman,  the  other  day,  who,  when  I  refused  him  an  exorbitant 
fere,  was  *  satisfied  that  I  could  be  no  gentleman  P  .  ,  .  On 
this  account  I  must  hasten  slowly  with  Shakespeare,  but  I  am 
getting  on.  By  the  way,  I  have  given  up  writing  the  name 
Shaky  being  so  habituated  to  the  shake  in  pronouncing  it" 

"  Feb,  19th, — ^I  fear  you  have  been  almost  killed  by  the  frost. 
For  me,  J  was  one  day  absolutely  dead :  but  my  corpse,  con- 
sdence-haunted,  stalked  to  Bed  Lion  Square,  and  was  brought 
to  life  again  by  giving  an  extra  donation  to  the  Mendicity 
society.   .    .    ."* 

"  March  10th, — ^I  have  been  corresponding  with  the  Queen. 
I  took  a  crotchet  in  my  old  head  that  I  should  like  her  to  read 
my  works,  so  I  got  your  Letters  from  the  South,  and  a  copy  of 
the  vignette  edition  of  my  poems,  bound  with  as  much  gilding 
as  would  have  gilt  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach,  and,  with  a  note  of 
introduction  from  Sir  John  Macdonald,  I  went  to  Sir  H.  Wheat- 
ley  to  beg  he  would  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  Her  Majesty.  Sir 
Henry  received  me  very  politely, — ^but  told  me  it  was  a  £xed 

*  I  remember  this  drcumstance — distressed  beyond  expression  at  wit 
nessing  so  much  suffering  in  the  streets,  he  went  hastily  to  the  Mendicity 
Office,  and  gave  all  that  he  conld  muster  in  carfL — Eu. 
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rule  with  the  Queen  to  decline  all  presentation  copies  from  au- 
thors, wishing  to  lay  herself  under  no  obligatbns.  'Hum,' 
thinks  I  to  myself^ '  and  is  all  my  6^.  binding  gone  for  nothing  V 
I  said, — *  Sir  Henry,  will  you  pardon  me  for  wondering  Uiat  a 
Queen  of  England  should  fear  to  be  under  obligation  to  an  au- 
tiK»  for  a  paltry  volume  or  two  f  But  the  rule  is  only  a  deli- 
cate way  of  conveying — ^that  crowds  of  authors  might  annoy  her 
Majesty  by  offidous  presentations,  in  the  hope  of  intruding  on 
her  Boyal  notice.  But,  stranger  as  I  am,  I  am  known  to  you 
by  character ;  and  may  I  beg  of  you  to  convey  to  the  Queen, — 
if  it  can  be  done  with  tact  and  delicacy, — ^that  I  am  in  perfectly 
easy  circumstances ;  that  I  covet  no  single  advantage  tnat  is  in 
the  gift  of  her  sceptre ;  and  that  I  would  rather  bury  my  book 
in  the  groimd,  than  that  the  offering  of  it  should  be  interpreted 
into  a  selfish  wish  to  intrude  mpelf  on  her  notice.  But  it  is 
not  selfishness  to  desire  that  a  token  of  my  loyalty  may  be  laid 
before  her  Majesty — ^it  is  the  only  token  I  can  offer.  I  am  a 
veteran  author,  and  I  hope  she  will  make  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.' 

"  *  Well,'  said  Sir  Henry,  *  I  will  take  charge  of  your  volumes, 
and  speak  to  her  Majesty  on  the  subject.' 

'^  I  went,  and  sent  Sir  Henry  the  books  with  a  note,  in  these 
words : — *  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  promise  to  take 
charge  of  my  works,  and  to  apply  to  her  Majesty  to  receive 
them.  I  have  been  for  nearly  forty  years  one  of  the  popular 
living  poets  of  England,  and  I  think  it  no  overweening  amotion 
to  wish  to  be  read  by  my  Sovereign.' 

"  Saucy  enough  you  will  say ;  but  since  the  cholera  carried 
off  that  poor  man,  my  trumpeter,  I  have  been  obliged  to  trumpet 
for  mj^self.  .  .  .  That  evening  I  had  a  note  from  Sir  Henry, 
saying  that  the  Queen  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the 
volumes,  and  desired  that  I  should  write  my  name  in  them.  I 
repaired  to  St  James's  next  morning :  Sir  Henry  began  stam- 
mering out  a  dictation  of  what  I  should  write  about  her  Majes- 
ty's feet — ^loyal  duty,  and  so  forth — ^when  I  wrote  on  each  blank 
leafi  *  To  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  from  her  devoted  subject, 
Thomas  Campbell.' — '  Ah,  that  will  do,'  said  Sir  Henry. 


"  And  now,  M.,  you  are  possibly  thinking  that  your  poet  is 
dreaming  of — wishing,  and  expecting — an  invitation  to  her  pal- 
ace from  the  Faery  Queen !  Much  as  you  know  me,  you  per- 
haps do  not  know  how  time  has  cooled  down  my  character. 
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Very  trae,  I  love  my  littie  Sovereign ;  and  it  was  from  Bottihu; 
bat  an  impulse  of  loyalty  (qualified,  it  may  be,  with  the  &dtSsSk 
•wish  for  my  pages  to  be  read  by  her)  that  I  sent  my  books. 
But  to  have  a  dinner,  or  audience  with  her — ^upon  my  honor  I 
have  not  the  life  <^  hfe  enough  in  me  to  desire  it  It  would 
have  flattered  me  once-— and  gratified  my  curiosity ;  but  it  would 
now  fever  me,  and  I  hope  she  will  not  send  for  me.  Indeed,  i£ 
Sir  Henry  tells  her  all  I  said,  she  will  take  me  at  my  word,  and 
prove  that  she  thanks  me  sincerely  for  having  no  earthly  wiaik 
to  obtrude  on  her.  T.  C.** 

*  %  *  * 

"  May  9tK — ^Those  who  have  listened  the  most  patiently  and 
kindly  to  our  misfortunes  have  the  first  and  best  right  to  hear 
of  our  good  fortunes.  I  therefore  hasten  to  tell  you  that  my 
interview  with  my  son*  yesterday  gave  me  more  satis&ction 
than  any  that  I  have  had  with  him,  perhaps,  since  his  malady 
commenced.  I  was  very  nervous  at  the  prospect  of  the  visit, 
and  I  had  a  second  night  of  bad  rest ;  but,  by  ten  o'clock,  I  was 
at  Woodford,  some  three  miles  from  Dr.  Allen's,  where  I  met 
my  dear  Thomas  waiting  for  me.  Oh,  how  my  heart  yearned  I  • 
We  walked  through  the  forest.  .  He  looks  well ;  and,  but  for 
the  sort  of  leap-frog  play  of  thoughts  in  his  conversation — •.  e^ 
an  abrupt  transition  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  a  some- 
thing brides  in  his  look,  which,  though  not  alarming,  is  not 
easily  described,  one  could  scarcely  suspect  that  there  was  any* 
thing  the  matter  with  him. 

'^  It  is  plain,  nevertheless,  that  his  mental  affection  is  stiU  ai 
decided  as  ever ;  but,  God  be  thanked !  he  is  by  no  means 
gloomily  afiected.  When  I  told  him,  if  I  could  hear  of  a  better 
place  for  him,  I  would  give  my  last  shilling  to  have  him  placed 
in  it,  he  said  that  he  should  like  to  see  Scotland ;  he  Uked  so 
much  the  Grays  and  the  Alisons  ;  and  he  thought  Edinburgh 
so  beautiful.  Wlell,  I  said  it  might  be  contrived  to  give  you  a 
trip  to  Scotland ;  but  could  you  be  anywhere,  on  me  whole, 
better  placed  than  here  ?  No,  he  admitted,  that  he  could  not, 
all  things  considered.  .  .  .  '  I  am  attached  to  this  place. 
I  have  many  friends,  even  among  the  worse  patients,  and  the 
servants  of  the  house  are  most  attentive  to  me.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  better  place ' 

♦  Ab  this  letter  is  anotlier  proof  of  what  has  been  maliciotisly  <]ti8mit6d 
nooe  his  death— namely,  ihe  Poef  s  deep-rooted  affectioD  for  his  son,  I  feel 
that  to  withhold  it  from  the  public  would  be  an  act  of  ii^uatice  to  h(»<)).— Ba 
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^  Thomas  thought  it  was  the  most  absurd  thing  in  the  world 
that  Dr.  S should  be  in  such  a  place.  He  is  a  noble-look- 
ing man,  with  refined  manners  and  conversation ;  but  I  had  not 
talked  to  him  long,  when  I  ceased  to  be  of  my  son's  opinion, 
about  the  sanity  of  his  mind.  When  we  were  left  alone,  he  en- 
tered pretty  shrewdly  into  Thomas's  case,  and  remarked  that  his 
main  mental  misfortune  was  the  want  of  power  to  apply  his 
jEaculties  continuously  to  one  object ;  but  very  soon  he  launched 
out  into  extravagant  praises  of  my  son's  natural  genius,  and  then 
into  a  history  of  himself  attributing  his  slight  derangement  to 
the  refusal  of  a  lady  to  marry  him.  Query,  might  not  the  de- 
rangement have  been  rather  the  cause  than  the  consequence  of 
the  refusal  ?  My  son  has  pen,  ink,  and  paper  at  his  command ; 
and  I  enjoined  him  to  write  to  me  the  moment  he  had  any 
cause  of  complaint. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  rustic  poet  Clare.  He  is  at  Dr.  Al- 
len's, and  bas  written  a  poem,  in  which  he  mentions  my  son's 
conversation  as  one  of  the  solaces  of  his  life.  T.  C." 

m  *  *  *  % 

"  Jfay  24th. — ^I  always  thought  well  of  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
J  but  I  never  felt  so  much  satisfection  as  in  your  la$t  let- 
ter— so  full  of  feeling  and  information,  so  taking  me  back  to 
Woodville,  and  so  identifying  my  very  existence  with  the  friends 
who  are  dearest  to  me,  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for 
it.  ...  I  am  glad  to  find  that  its  serious  contents  give,  on 
the  whole,  a  favorable  account  of  my  most  beloved  friend,  your 
father-in-law.     .     .     .* 

^'  You  kindly  desire  me  to  speak  about  myself.  I  fear  you 
will  think  me  romancing,  but  it  is  strict  truth  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  a  changed  man.  Until  about  two  months  ago,  an 
influenza,  contracted,  I  believe,  by  my  travels  among  the  Arabs — 
when  I  endured  a  mid-day  sun  that  would  have  poached  eggs 
on  the  crown  of  my  hat,  and  when  I  slept  on  the  ground  in  my 
cloak — undoubtedly  affected  my  liver.  I  was'  so  ill,  that,  at 
times,  nothing  could  comfort  me  in  body  or  mind.  I  used  to 
say  to  myself,  Why  am  I  not  happy  ?  Have  I  not  my  Alisons 
and  my  Gregorys  ?  my  Margaret  and  my  Dora  ?  and  my  Grays 
of  Glasgow  ?  But  nothing  made  me  happy.  At  length  I  took 
medicine,  and  made  out  a  grand  secret  ijiat  I  was  always  better 
avoiding  being  out  after  sunset.     I  followed  out  this  plan,  and 

*  The  passage  here  tmiitted  is  an  acoount^  similar  to  that  aheady  giv60| 
of  his  present!^  his  poems  to  the  Queeo. 
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cared  myself.  I  recovered  my  health  and  spirits  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  wherever  I  used  formerly  to  detect  myself  sighing  and 
drooping,  I  now  find  myself  too  often  singing  and  dancing.  I 
say  too  often,  for  my  laundress  looks  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  man 
b^ide  himself;  and  as  I  am  but  an  indifferent  performer,  both 
in  song  and  dance,  I  am  obliged  to  confine  my  cantatory  and 
saltatory  bursts  ^  to  private  performances.'  Altogether,  so  much 
do  I  now  enjoy  existence — ^instead  of  merely  enduring  it,  as  I 
did  formerly — that  if  my  guardian  angel  had  led  me  up  to  a 
looking-glass,  and  said,  ^Behold  yourself  transformed  into  a 
youth  of  twenty-two !'  I  could  not  have  been  ipuch  more  aston- 
ished. In  my  bad  health  luid  despondency,  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  trouble  nobody  with  any  account  of  my  unhappi- 
ness,  but  to  get  to  the  end  of  my  fife  as  uncomplainingly  as 
possible.     ...  « 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs. ,  for  your  account  of  the 

flourishing  of  the  Poet's  tree.*  I  sometimes  envy  my  own  tree 
f(yr  being  so  near  to  those  who  planted  it.     .     . 

'^  I  am  about  finishing  a  preface  to  a  new  and  popular  edition 
of '  Shakespeare's  Plays,'  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  shortly  send  to 
Woodville.  Immediately  after  that  engagement  I  enter  on  ed- 
iting an  edition  of  the  *  life  of  Petrarch,'  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 
It  is  inexplicable  to  myself  why  I  should  have  entered  on  this 
engagement ;  for  it  is  neither  very  pleasant,  nor  very  profita- 
ble. ...  In  September  or  October,  after  finishing  this  job, 
I  purpose  to  set  out  for  Italy.  T.  C." 

«  *  *  «  * 

^^  June  \^ih I  met  Sydney  Smith  the  other  day. 

*  Campbell,'  he  said,  *  we  met  last,  two  years  ago,  in  Fleet-street ; 
and,  as  you  may  remember,  we  got  into  a  violent  argument, 
but  were  separated  by  a  wagon,  and  have  never  met  since. 
Let  us  have  out  that  argument  now.  Do  you  recollect  the 
subject?'  'No,'  I  said,  *I  have  clean  forgotten  the  subject; 
but  I  remember  that  I  was  in  the  rights  and  that  you  were 
violent,  and  in  the  wrong  I'  I  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words 
when  a  violent  shoWer  came  on.  I  took  reftige  in  a  shop,  and 
he  in  a  cab.  He  parted  with  a  proud  threat  fiiat  hd  would  re- 
new the  argument  the  next  time  we  met.  *  Very  well,'  I  said ; 
'  but  you  shan't  get  off  again,  either  in  a  wagon  or  a  cab.' 

"  I  am  now  reading  much,  in  order  to  write  about  Petrardu 
I  had  always,  till  of  late,  something  like  an  aversion  to  Petrarch, 

*  Planted  at  WoodidUe  by  the  Poet»  during  Us  visit  in  August,  1887. 

16* 
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on  account  of  the  monotony  of  his  amatory  sonnets,  and  the 
apparent  wildness  and  half  insanity  of  his  passion  for  Laura. 
I  used  to  say  to  myself  (indulging,  I  eonfess,  a  rather  Tulgar 
spirit  of  criticism,)  hang  these  catei^wauling  sonnets !  they  af- 
ffict  my  compassion.  ^  I  pity  the  poor  poet  who  could  be  in 
love  for  twenty  years  with  a  woman  who  was  every  other  year 
bearing  pledges  of  her  conjugal  union.  Besides,  I  used  to  think 
that  Laura  never  could  have  loved  hinou  But,  on  closer  perur 
sal  of  his  '  Life  and  Sonnets,'  I  think  that  Laura  did  love  him ; 
and  that  the  record  of  their  affection  ought  to  be  pres^ved. 
*Whatr  you  will  say,  *an  illegitimate  jSfectionI'  Yes;  be 
not  startled.  I  think  their  affection,  which  I  now  believe  to 
have  been  mutual,  was  redeemed  from  its  illegitimacy  by  its 
purity,  its  intensity,  and  its  constancy.  Such  an  opinion,  I 
know,  is  of  delicate  mention ;«  but  be  not  afraid  that  I  shall  be 
rash  in  defending  it.  I  am  touched  by  the  genuine  air  of  giief 
which  he  showed  in  the  '  Sonnets,'  written  after  her  death — $i 
grief  that  contrasts  most  terribly  with  the  indifference  of  Laura's 
husband,  who  used  to  scold  her,  till  she  shed  abundance  of  tears, 
and  married  another  wife  seven  months  after  her  death. 

^'  But  then  comes  the  grave  question.  What  would  become  of 
society,  if  you  were  to  let  loose  every  couple  of  sentimental 
fools,  who  might  imagine  themselves  a  Petrarch  and  a  Laura, 
from  the  b(m<£  of  duty,  and  thus  acquit  their  frivolous  passion  % 
I  answer,  that  Petrarch's  passion  was  not  frivolous  nor  transient. 
It  had  the  spirit  of  conjugal  devotion,  without  its  oerenM>nies. 
Is  it  not  a  great  thing  for  a  poet  to  infect  the  breast  of  his 
readers  with  a  sympathy  for  devotion,  attached  without  change, 
to  one  object?  Is  not  this  the  religious  'marriage  of  true 
minds  }*  It  seems  to  me  that  Petrarch  is  an  evangelist  of  faith- 
ful marriage.  He  may  seem  an  exception  to  the  moral  rule ; 
but  he  is  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  ...  T.  C." 

*  *  *  *  * 

^^June  26th»  .  .  ,  The  Levee*  had  almost  been  the  death 
of  me !  .  .  .  We  got  into  the  ante-room  about  one  o'clock, 
and  there  we  remained  two  hours  and  a  half,  among  at  least  a 
thousand  persons.  It  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  faint ;  for 
there  was  not  space  to  fall  down.  I  thought  I  should  have  ex- 
pired— ^but  at  last  the  presence-room  opened,  and  I  went  through 
the  ceremony.     On  getting  home,  I  was  in  a  high  fever.     Dr. 

*  On  this  oocasioii — ^the  first  after  her  Majesty'B  acoeeeioo — Oampb^ 
was  presented  by  his  ^feudal  GhieC  the  late  Duke  <rf  Ai^a 
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Holland  prescribed  for  me,  and  it  is  not  till  this  morning  that  X 
feel  myself  anything  like  restored.  Last  night,  however,  I  had 
a  calm,  sweet  sleep.  ...  I  have  a  ticket  for  a  seat  in  the  Poets' 
Comer,  in  the  Abbey,  for  Thursday,  which  the  Earl-Marshal 
sent  me  in  a  very  civil  note.  But  I  am  doubtful  if  I  shall  be 
strong  enough  to  venture.   ...  * 

"  Poor  Petrarch  and  Laura  are  at  a  stand,  but  I  shall  rally 
and  be  at  them  soon.  Meanwhile,  I  have  good  booksellers' 
news  from  Scotland.  Of  the  5000  of  my  small  copy  edition 
there,  2500  have  been  sold  in  eleven  months.  Mr.  Moxon  hn 
sdd  2500  of  my  illustrated  edition,  and  1000  of  the  octavo 
edition ;  so  that,  within  the  year,  6000  copies  of  my  poems 
have  gone  off.  T.  C." 

%  %  *  *  * 

Being  summoned  to  Scotland,  on  matters  of  femily  concern, 
he  took  his  berth  in  one  of  the  Leith  steamers.  The  weather 
was  unexpectedly  boisterous  ;  and  the  Poet,  as  usual,  incurred 
the  penalty  of  severe  sickness — so  severe,  that  he  did  not  re- 
cover his  strength  A>r  several  months  afterwards.  Writing  from 
Edinburgh  to  a  friend,  he  bsjb  : — 

''(/t^y  2Bth, — ^I  am  here,  at  last,  with  Mrs.  Alison  beside  m^ 
and  recovering  frx>m  my  severe  sickness.  .  .  I  think  I  should 
have  died  had  not  Mrs.  Alison  come  in.  I  never  was  so  ill.  I 
had  something  like  a  forecast  of  death.  .  .  .  Tell  Fanny  that 
one  of  the  regrets  I  had  to  leave  life  was,  that  I  had  never  con- 
trived to  put  into  poetiT  that  ineffably  sublime  thought  of  hers, 
about  your  sister  Carohne  : — That  she  saw  her  spirit  mounting 
to  heaven,  and  leaving  her  body  behind  her,  hke  its  shadow. 
Was  there  ever  a  nobler  thought !" 

"  2S th. — I  have  not  yet  seen  my  sister She  is  not 

strong  enough  to  see  me  to>day.  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  is  re- 
leased I  It  is  foolish  in  me  to  weep— but  I  cannot  help  it.  .  . 
Her  friendships  were  numerous ;  her  acquaintance  was  exten- 
sive— ^her  heart  was  largely  benevolent  She  did  much  good  in 
her  time — ^probably  as  much  as  can  be  related  of  any  one  who 
lived  the  same  number  of  years.  The  wife  of  Dugald  Stewart 
— a  philosopher  in  the  highest  rank  of  literary  reputation — she 
was  looked  up  to  with  a  respect  inferior  to  none  that  was  paid 
to  intellect,  rank,  or  power.  In  spite  of  political  differences, 
she  sustained  her  influence  in  the  northern  metropolis,  when  it 
was  really  a  metropolis  of  intellectual  power.  Then  flourished 
in  friendship  with  Mrs.  Stewart,  Walter  Scott,  Henry  Mao- 
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kenzie,  and  the  Gregories,  who  have  had  a  hereditary  reputa- 
tion for  intellect.  With  the  latter,  and  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Alison,  Mrs.  Stewart  was  knit  in  the  closest  friendship.  To  the 
last  she  was  remarkable  for  a  winning  gentleness  of  manner — & 
meekness  more  expressive  than  austerity — by  which,  during  her 
whole  life,  she  had  exercise<f  greater  influence  on  those  around 
her,  than  others  could  do  by  an  assumption  of  dignity.  In  her 
youth,  Mrs.  Stewart  was  stately  and  handsome ;  in  her  later 
life  a  certain  b^iignant  expression  in  her  eyes  continued  to  re- 
tain her  pecuhar  image  in  the  memory  of  her  friends.  Her 
last  hours — nay,  her  last  days  and  months— were  serene  and 
tranquil.  T.  C.'' 

For  the  following  reminiscences,  which  present  a  dear  re- 
flection of  the  Poet's  mind,  I  am  indebted  to  members  of  the 
family  circle  in  which  he  generally  resided,  during  his  visits  to 
Edinburgh : — 

"  August. — ^Mr.  Campbell  spoke  wannly  of  the  talents  of  Joseph  Ger- 
ald—one of  the  patrkis — whose  trial*  he  had  ivitnessed  when  a  boy. 
Gerald,  he  said,  was  a  man  of  great  natural  abili^,  and  one  of  Dr.  Pan^s 
most  promifiiDg  scholars.  ....  We  then  a^ed  him  what  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  '  The  Heasures  of  Hope/  and  if  he  had  thought  long 
ahout  it  9  He  said  it  had  been  in  his  mind  for  a  year,  and  ihat  it  was  first 
suggested  by  Rogers's  *  Pleasures  of  Memory.'  He  spoke  with  great  ad- 
miration of  Ko^ofi — ^both  as  a  man  and  a  poet: — ^ He  is  a  man  of  very 
fine  genius,  and  *  The  Pleasures  of  Memoiy  ^  is  a  beautiful  poem :  it  is  a 
much  more  perfect  poem  than  mine.' 

"  He  described  vividly  the  nervous  anziely  he  felt  as  to  the  reception  of 
*  The  Pleasures  of  Hope ;'  but  this  was  mixed  with  a  sort  of  proua  feeling 
that  it  deserved  to  make  its  way.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait ; 
so  he  tried  to  be  patient,  and  waited  almost  breathlessly  for  some  sign  of 
interest  or  approbatioa  One  day  his  fiiend  Leyden  came  to  him  in  great 
joy: — ^*Tour  poem  is  safe — ^all  is  secure  now.  I  have  just  come  fix«n 
Creech's  shop,  where  I  overheard  Dr.  Gregory  f  say  to  another,  "  I  have 
been  reading  a  new  poem  by  a  young  and  unknown  author — '  The  Plea- 
sures of  Hope.'  Nothing  has  appeared  like  it  for  a  very  long  time :  it  is 
all  beautiful,  and  there  are  some  passages  that  are  absdutely  sublime  1" ' 
Mr.  Campbell  said,  *K'o  man  can  ever  faiow  how  my  heart  neat  with  joy 
then!' 

"  He  spoke  fi-equently,  if  led  to  it,  of  his  feelings  while  writing  his  poems. 
When  he  wrote  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  feme,  he  said,  was  everything 
in  Hie  world  to  him :  if  any  one  had  foretold  to  him  tfun^  how  indifferent 
he  would  be  noto,  to  feme  and  pubHc  opinicm,  he  would  have  scouted  Uie 
idea ;  but^  nevertheless,  he  finos  it  so  now.  He  said,  he  hoped  he  reaflv 
did  feel,  with  regard  to  his  posthumous  fame,  that  he  left  it^  as  weU  as  all 

*  See  the  Poet's  account  of  this  trial,  VoL  L,  p.  91. 

t  See  this  curcumstance  alluded  to  in  the  Aut^iography,  VoL  I,  p.  218. 
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eke  about  himself  to  the  mercy  of  Qod : — *  I  believre,*  when  I  sm  gone, . 
justice  wfll  be  dooe  to  me  in  this  way — ^that  I  was  a  pure  writer.    It  is 
an  inexpressible  comfort,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  be  able  to  look  back  and 
feel  that  I  have  not  written  one  line  against  reli^oo  or  yirtue.' 

**  Another  time,  speaking  of  the  ina^nificance  which,  in  one  sense,  pos- 
humous  fiune  must  have,  he  said — *  When  I  think  of  the  existence  which 
shall  ccMnmence  when  the  stone  is  laid  aboye  my  head — ^when  I  think  of 
the  mcHnentous  realities  of  that  time,  and  of  the  awfulness  of  the  account 
I  shall  haye  to^ye  of  myself— how  can  literary  fiime  aj^ar  to  me  but 
as — nothing !  Who  will  tiiink  of  it  then  ?  I^  at  death,  we  enter  on  a 
new  state  for  eternity,  of  what  interest,  beyond  this  present  life,  can  a 
man's  Ut^nry  fiime  be  to  him  ?  Of  none — ^when  he  thmks  most  solemnly 
about  it' 

**  He  said  all  this  with  simple,  earnest  feeling — looking  thoughtful  and 
eyen  solemn :  none  of  it  was  said,  as  it  were,  with  intentbn :  rather,  it 
seemed  to  Ml  from  him,  as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud,  in  his  most  serious 
and  unreseryed  moments.  But,  one  day,  he  reyerted  to  what  he  had  said 
of  his  indifference  to  posthumous  &me,  whidi,  hie  said,  would  probably  not 
be  belieyed ;  but  that  he  had  said  it,  and  said  it  again,  in  all  tne  truth  and 
sincerity  of  his  heart    He  added — *  I  wish  you  would  put  it  down.' 

**  When  we  asked  it,  he  read  some  of  his  poems  to  us,  and  spoke  of  the 
agitation  and  excitement  he  had  been  in,  when  writing  *  Lochiel's  Warn- 
ing.' One  could  easily  belieye  it,  for  he  grew  deadly  pale  on  reading  it 
YHien  we  led  him  to  speak  of  his  poems,  he  made  no  affectation  of  trying 
to  shun  the  subject,  though  he  neyer  brought  it  forward :  he  spoke  simply 
and  modestly  of  Ihem.  He  ssdd,  he  used  to  dubmit  many  of  them  to  the 
criticisms  of  a  fri^Ml,*  in  whose  judgment  and  taste  he  had  great  confi- 
dence ;  but  that  he  had  once  be^  so  bold  as  to  say  to  her,  that  if  he  had 
shown  her  '  Ye  Mariners  of  England,'  he  doubted  if  she  could  haye  im- 
proyed  it    He  seemed  surprised,  as  well  as  amused,  at  his  self-confidence. 

**  He  was  much  gratified  by  a  criti(|[ue  on  his  works,  which  appeared  in 
the  *  Spectator  f  he  said  it  was  the  bluest  praise  his  works  haa  eyer  re- 
ceiyed ;  and  that  it  was  the  more  yaluable  because  the  whole  article  was 
discriminating  and  critical  He  added,  earnestly, — *  I  wish  I  could  truly 
feel  that  I  deseryed  one  half  of  it,  for  it  is  great  praise  indeed.'  But  he 
did  not  dwell  on  it ;  he  turned  away  the  conyersation,  only  saying — '  Well, 
the  world  has  been  yery  indulgent  to  me  all  along.'  The  adnuration  of  the 
writer  in  the  *  Spectator,'  for  the  *  Valedictory  Stanzas  to  John  Kemble,* 
j^eased  him  mucn — ^because  he  thought  the  world  had  underyalued  l^em. 
He  rooke  with  delight  of  Mr.  Eemble's  haying  thought  highly  of  them. 

**  We  always  liked  to  hear  him  speak  of  other  poets  and  of  authors ;  be- 
cause he  did  so  with  natund  candor — neyer  affecting  anything  about  them 
which  he  did  not  feel  He  spoke  much  oi  Lockhart's  *  Life  of  Scott,' — 
especially  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Lockhart  had  done  his  duly  as  a  bio- 
grapher : — '  Omitting  nothing — glossing  oyer  nothing — he  has  done  his  duty 
nobly  and  fearlessly,  and  desenres  praise  for  it  I  do  not  say  that  eyery- 
thing  in  that  Life  eleyates  your  opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but  the  object 
was — ^not  to  make  him  ademigo<( or  a  fiiultleae  man,  but  to  tell  the  truth; 
and  this  Lockhart  has  dona' 

«Speakingof  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  he  ranked  Wordsworth  'as 

*  Miss  F.  Wynell  Mayow,  of  Sydenham. 
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maofa  above  Southej,  as  a  tnie  poet,  as  he  considered  some  other  poeU  tf> 
be  above  Wordsworth.'  His  admiration  of  Bums's  poetiy  aad  gemas  was 
enthusiastic;  he  called  him  the  Scottish Shakspeare;  'for,  though  the  bulk 
of  the  gem  was  not  as  great,  the  diamond  was  as  pure.*  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter ' 
he  thought  *  perfect — a  masterpiece  f  and  dwelt  on  the  effect  which  Bums's 
poems'^Eui  in  *  endearing  to  the  people  of  Scotland  the  places  immortalized 
in  them,  and  in  elevating  the  ideas  of  the  peasantiy  tiuxKighout  the  land.' 
He  alluded  with  genuine  simplicity  to  his  own  feelings,  on  receiving  praise 
and  honor  as  a  poet : — *  You  did  not  do  all  this  to  Bums ;  you  neg^cted 
Imn — a  real  gemus — a  wcMider ! — and  you  bestow  all  this  on  me,  who  am 
nothing,  compared  to  him.' 

**  He  said,  he  '  believed  man^  things  that  ought  to  have  been  gems  in 
poetry  had  been  lost,  or — (me  might  perhaps  say — never  created ;  because 
poets  in  general  were  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  many  beautiful  opportu- 
nities around  them  f  that  *  those  wlio  were  fitted  to  describe  such  scaiee^ 
had  generally,  early  in  their  career,  determined  on  some  one  poem,  which 
was  to  be  the  great  effort;  and  their  minds  were  so  absorbed  b^  this  one 
idea,  that,  in  the  course  of  eveiy-day  life,  numbers  of  beautiful  images — 
images,  too,  which  might  have  been  made  subservient  to  the  perfection  of 
the  great  design,  passed  by  them  unheeded,  and  were  lost  for  ever.' 
»  »  »  .     «  » 

**  Mr.  Campbell  spoke  one  day  of  the  misery  it  was  to  have  diflSsrencee 
with  our  friends ;  and  said  that  if  he  had  to  live  life  over  agam,  that  was 
one  of  the  things  he  would  be  most  anxious  to  avoid.  He  said : '  In  almost 
every  instance,  where  I  have  had  a  dififerenoe  with  a  friend,  I  think  I  can 
say,  that  the  &ult  was  certainly  on  my  side.  But  m v  temper  is  bett^  now 
than  it  was.'  He  said  his  temper  hiad  been  very  nuadbie  when  young ; 
and  expressed  great  thankfulness  that,  in  spite  of  it^  he  had  been  kept  frt»n 
personal  quarrels ;  and,  above  aU,  from  duels,  though  he  confessed  be  had 
been  several  times  neady  sending  diallenge& 

•  •  •  «  « 

''  Speaking  of  Moore,  he  said,  *  Yes,  Moore  is  a  man  of  very  fine  g^ua 
— of  great  brilliancy,  and  great  wit'  The  conversaticm  then  turning  on  his 
early  Edinburgh  friends,  he  said, '  Mr.  Aikoa^a  gentle  Mndness  overawed 
me  more  than  all  the  authority  or  severity  I  ever  met  with.  To  many  I 
have  been  irritable,  petulant,  and  overbearing,  but  to  him  never.  !no 
thought  or  word  ever  escaped  me  but  those  of  reverential  love  and  defei> 
ence  to  him.  If  there  is  anythiug  good  in  me,  I  owe  it  to  him.  His  words 
and  advice  have  never  passed  from  my  mind.  I  eat '  at  Ihe  feet  of  Ghsuna- 
lieV  and  endeavored  to  leam  wisdom/ 

«  «  *  .  »  * 

"  Speaking  of  Sir  Walter  Scotf  s  lenienoy  of  criticism,  he  said,  *  I  never 
heard  Sir  Walter  Scott  utter  a  harah  word  of  criticism  on  any  poetry  but 
his  own.  This  might  be  construed  into  an  anxiety,  in  his  elevated  situa- 
tion, not  to  say  anything  which  might  injure  the  frlme  of  any  writer,  how- 
ever humble ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  proceeded  from  the  goodness  and 
kindness  of  his  own  hearty  which  led  him  to  see  merit  whidi  others  passed 
over.* 

**  Speaking  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  unalterably  attached,  and  who 
was  now  a  confirmed  invalid,  he  said:  *  It  may  seem  strange,  but  I  love  to 
think  she  is  gprowing  old :  I  love  to  see  her  nair  becoming  white,  and  her 
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Ibnn  mote  helpless  and  even  def<»mecL  It  makes  her  more  my  own  1 
She  is  becoming  useless^  Tslueless  to  others  (to  all  batpiyate  firiends,)  and 
more  precious  to  me.' 

*  »  *  «  « 

"^  He  told  us  a  dream  of  his  own,  which  made  a  great  impressicm  on  his 
mind.  Many  years  ago,  a  sbter*  of  Mr&  Oampl^  was  very  iU  of  con- 
sumption, and  there  was  ver^  little  hope  of  her  reooTery,  which  accounted 
for  tne  dream.  He  said — *  1  thought  1  was  in  a  ciiy  of  ^e  dead ;  and  my 
guide  was  a  dead  girl,  from  whom  I  could  not  pari  She  led  me  through 
Sie  deserted  streets  and  the  silent  halls — ^where  the  sound  of  my  footstep 
alone  awakened  a  hollow  sound — till  I  was  conq>elled  to  accompany  her 
to  a  window,  that  looked  out  into  a  large  long  street  There  I  heard  the 
distant  sound  of  a  drum,  and  presently  saw  a  figure  clothed  in  its  shroud, 
which  approached  gradually  to  the  wmdow  where  I  stood.  It  then  threw 
aside  the  shroud  and  disooyered  the  features  of  my  sister-in-law  1 — ^Tbe 
ahcx^  instantly  awoke  me.  She  died  two  days  afterwards.  This,'  he  add- 
ed, *  I  haye  often  thought  of  turning  into  yerse.  But  it  is  too  fine— it  is 
Jiner  than  poetiy  V  " 


*  See  account  of  this  sister's  death,  p.  269, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS. 

From  his  short  residence  in  Edinburgh,  Campbell  returned 
to  London  with  improved  health ;  but  the  reflection  that  an- 
other link  had  been  iom  from  the  chain  of  his  earliest  and  hap- 
piest assoc^itions,  caused  an  impression  of  sadness  in  his  mind, 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  shake  off.  His  first  effort,  af- 
ter the  event,  was  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  his  lamented  friend, 
in  which  he  says : — "  This  slight  tribute  of  affectionate  respect 
for  her  memory  is  not  thus  made  without  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
sacredness  of  private  life — and  of  such  a  life  as  Mrs.  Stewart's. 
It  has  been  prompted  by  a  strong  desire  that  one  so  rare — one 
so  remarkable  for  every  feminine  ^ace — should  not  pass  away 
from  among  us,  without  a  word  to  tell  the  rising  generation  of 
what  her  influence  was  in  the  very  remarkable  society  of  which, 
at  one  time,  Edinburgh  could  so  justly  boast."  .  .  During 
the  last  few  years,  however,  events  of  this  painful  nature  had 
fallen  thick  and  heavy ;  and  another  was  too  clearly  predicted 
by  the  fast  failing  strength  of  the  last  and  most  venerated  of 
his  early  friends. 

His  return  to  his  "  library  and  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,*'  is  thus  noticed,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gray : — 

^^Auff,16th,  .  .  .  I  travelled  hither  by  land,  by  short 
stages,  and  arrived  on  Sunday.  I  thought  I  should  have  died 
at  Birmingham ;  but  half-way  from  thence  to  London  I  was 
surprised  to  find  myself  hungry. 

"  The  wind  that  rushed  against  me  in  the  railway  carris^es 
made  me  feel  as  if  it  fanned  and  revived  in  me  the  fire  of  Hfe. 
For  these  three  days  past  I  have  been  recovering  strength.  I 
cannot  as  yet  resume  my  regular  studies ;  but  I  am  reading  Lord 
Bacon  with  more  delight  than  I  ever  felt  from  many  former  peru- 
sals. The  glorious  man  1  Oh,  where  was  his  guardian  angel, 
when  he  fell  from  his  integrity,  and  flattered  Jambs  !  Yet  the 
truth  of  his  pages  will  remain,  as  well  as  their  poetry — for  he 
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was  a  great  poet  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  philosophers.  At  his 
adulatory  passages,  addressed  to  James,  I  have  absolutely  wept 
with  vexation.  But  let  this  weakness  of  mine,  my  dear  cousin, 
be  between  ourselves.  How  can  we  blame  tyrants  for  being 
misled,  when  a  Bacon  can  flatter  them  ?  T.  C."* 

With  De  Sade  before  his  eyes,  but  his  thoughts  wandering 
back  to  the  family  circle  at  Woodville,  he  writes  : — 

^^  Aug.  18^A. — The  quiet  of  my  poor,  lonely,  but  favorite 
chambers,  soothes  me.  But  I  dread  to  lose  a  pin  with  Mr.  A — 's 
white  hair,  ^ven  me  by  M.  in  my  late  sickness  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  I  dare  not  wear  it  every  day,  but  only  on  particular  occa- 
sions."    ... 

"  Aug.  26<A.  ...  I  now  work  literally  as  hard  as  any 
mechanic  from  six  to  twelve ;  and,  even  after  that  hour,  I  can- 
not sleep  without  penning  some  drowsy  epistle  to  be  a  dormi- 
tory drug  for  you  or  the  Alisons.  But  I  have  no  right  to  your 
pity  for  all  tins — the  prospect  of  finishing  my  waking  hours 
witii  some  words  to  you  or  them,  sweetens  the  preceding  hours 
of  labor.  In  the  next  place,  this  tread-mill  labor  is  the  result 
of  sheer  avarice  !  miserly  niggardliness  I  I  am  principally  em- 
ployed in  translating  from  Italian  authors,  and  could  get  the 
whole  done  by  an  assistant,  I  believe,  for  £30.  But  the  money 
— ^the  money  !  Oh,  my  dear  M. !  the  thought  of  parting  with 
it  is  unthinlcahU  !  and  pounds  sterling  are  to  me — '  dear  as  the 
ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart !' " 

"  Aug,  26<A. — ^Is  it  not  a  wonderful  mark  of  my  constitution 
that  it  is  supporting  so  well  the  load  of  three-score,  that  I  can 
actually  work  fourteen  hours  a-day — *  love-letters '  included — 
and  yet  continue  to  be  as  cheerful  as  a  child  ?  Yet  it  is  even 
so.  .  .  ;  .  The  only  medical  man  who  has  taken  my  case  seri- 
ously into  consideration  is  Dr.  Beattie.  He  says,  that  from  sixty 
to  sixty-four  a  man  passes  through  his  grand  climacteric.  I 
had  always  imagined  that  this  term,  climactericy  meant  a  hard 
struggle  [icXiftaKHip)  of  the  constitution ;  but  he  says  no ;  that 
about  that  age  the  body — ^by  some  mysterious  and  invisible 
change — most  frequently,  to  be  sure,  adopts  new  infirmities,  but 
in  some  instances  gets  rid  of  old  ones.     I  am  Ma  to  hope  that 

*  Addressed  to  his  cousin,  W.  Gray,  Esq^  and  apologising  for  his  quit- 
ting Scotland  without  making  him  the  promised  visit ;  "  but)"  he  concludes, 
*'  ii^en  you  look  on  the  lovely  prospect  of  Blairbeth,  think  me  enjoying  it 
witii  you  in  imagination !" 
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t2u8  is  my  oMe.    Bile,  that  vmi  to  hium^  loer  Uke  a  S«nd»  k 
goB6  without  (mudb)  mediciiie  or  xeg^sam*'* 

%  %  >k  *  * 

As  health  improved,  his  active  mind  went  more  steadily  to 
work.  A  new  club  was  projected — a  club  for  the  middle  class- 
es ;  a  new  poem — ^the  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe ;  with  another  liter- 
ary enterprise,  which  he  was  never  able  to  carry  out  His 
chamber,  as  usual,  was  a  sort  of  consultation-room  for  the  dis- 
tressed of  all  coimtries ;  where  they  were  sure  of  a  favorable 
hearing,  witii  such  prompt  advice  or  assistance,  as  their  various 
cases  appeared  to  demand.  In  the  absence  of  domestic  duties, 
his  sympathies  in  human  misery  became  more  and  more  sensi- 
tive. He  not  only  relieved  it  in  every  shape,  so  far  as  his  own 
means  allowed,  but  he  diligentiy  sought  the  oooperatk)u  of 
those  private  Mends,  whose  names  were  fiuxdliar  to  him  as 
*^ friends  of  the  unfortunate.''  We  shall  not  multiply  instanoea ; 
but  the  following,  which  presents  a  rather  singular  coinddenoe 
in  its  history,  speisiks  for  the  characteristic  goodness  of  his  heart 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Marryat : — 

*'61  LmooLN's  Inn  Folds,  Oct.  2, 1888. 
"  When  humanity  is  concerned,  I  know  you  too  well, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Marryat,  to  fear  you  will  be  displeased  with  my 
applying  to  you.  But,  bef<»re  I  go  fsEurther,  let  me  explain  my- 
self ;  I  only  ask  for  your  good-will  towards  the  person  in  whom 
I  wish  to  interest  you,  and  for  your  keeping  her  name  and  case 
in  your  memory.  In  the  event  of  your  hearing  of  any  rich  or 
noble  family  in  want  of  such  a  housekeeper,  I  can  recommend, 
with  a  full  knowledge  and  a  clear  conscience,  one  who  would  be 
a  treasure  to  any  imiilj  requiring  such  a  person.  As  to  any- 
thing farther,  I  took  up  this  poor  widow's  case,  with  due  delib- 
eration on  my  own  circumstances,  which — ^much  unlike  what 
you  once  knew  them — are  now  easy,  and,  I  may  say,  affluent. 
If  I  cannot  get  a  situation  for  this  person,  it  will  not  ruin  me 
should  I  be  obliged  to  support  her  for  an  indefinite  time ;  but 
never  shall  I  trouble  my  friends  about  her  in  a  pecwniary  way. 
I  hate  those  horse-leeches  of  charity,  who  oo  about  taxing  others 
for  the  objects  of  their  protection.  No ;  out  I  wish  the  poor 
widow  to  get  the  means  of  supporting  herself  and  her  two 
daughters — ^much  more  for  her  own  sake  than  for  mine ;  be- 
cause I  have  remarked  that  the  acceptance  of  charity  generally 
lowers  the  tone  of  human  character ;  and  this  is  a  person  who 
is  proud  at  present,  and  whom  I  wish  to  remain  so. 
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<'  Some  tliirty-three  years  ago  (before  I  liad  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  you),  my  deceased  wife  and  I  took  some  interest  in  a 
family,  in  which  Uiere  was  a  little  girl  seven  years  old,  who  had 
remarkable  beauty,  ^nd,  for  her  years,  wondeifiil  sense,  insomuch 
that  we  used  to  call  her  '  tnse  little  Ncmcy,*  She  was  a  great 
pet  with  us  both.  She  grew  up,  and  married  a  ship's  captain, 
who  traded  to  £^ypt,  and  there  set  up  as  a  merchant.  After 
dght  years,  he  died,  and  left  *  Nancy'  with  two  daughters,  and 
no  means  I  Hie  widow,  after  twelve  years'  absence,  came  ba^L 
to  London,  thinking  to  find  many  friends — ^but  she  found  none 
but  my  humble  seS  1  AH  were  dead  or  absent.  I  assure  you, 
when  she  came  into  my  chambers  with  her  daughter — a  comely 
child  of  twelve  years  old — she  looked  like  one  saved  from  a  ship- 
wreck, and  who  has  just  got  ashore.  *  Oh,  blessed  be  Qod !'  she 
said,  *that  I  have  found  at  last  one  friend !'  *  Well,  but  who 
are  you  V  for  not  having  seen  her  for  so  many  years,  I  knew  her 
not — and  the  beauty  of  *  wise  little  Nancy'  is  all  gone  away. 

She  said,  *  I  was  once  little  Nancy  T ^n.'    I  looked  at  her ; 

and,  through  her  skin-and-bone  features,  could  still  recognise 
h^.  She  told  me  her  history  with  more  composure  than  I 
could  hear  it.  I  retired  into  another  room  to  consider  what  I 
should  do,  and  returned,  after  a  few  minutes,  full  of  this  feeling: 
that,  as  God  has  prospered  me,  and  renewed  my  health,  I  am 
bound  to  do  all  me  good  I  can  to  my  fellow-creatures,  as  the 
smallest  token  I  can  give  of  my  gratitude  to  Providence  ! 

"  I  told  her  I  should  befriend  her,  and  get  her  some  means 
of  livelihood.  Our  conversation  continued ;  and  she  showed  me 
so  much  sense  in  describing  the  Greek  islands,  and  Egypt,  and 
all  the  places  she  had  seen,  that  I  could  not  help  saying  to  my- 
sel — why  this  ia  really  '  wise  little  Nancy  !'*  Now,  dear  Mrs. 
Marryat,  will  you  remember  my  protegee  ?  She  has  had  ser- 
vants lierself;  and,  m  answer  for  it,  will  keep  a  good  look  out 
after  them.  I  fear  I  must  aim  at  getting  a  high  salary  for  her, 
because  she  has  two  daughters  (twelve  and  thirteen)  whom  she 
wishes  to  educate  for  governesses,  and  who  must  be  in  her 
hands  for  a  few  years.  Our  darling  M.  M.t  has  taken  up  the 
cause  with  her  usual  benevolence.    Lideed,  whether  the  cause 

*  This  most  respectable  and  deserying  person  is  now,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  small  pension  from  the  Trinity  House,  in 
conseauence  of  a  petition,  which  was  lately  in  my  hands. — Ed. 

t  Ml  M.  is  the  lady  whom  the  Poet  dedgnated  an  "  afflietionnjooman,*' 
from  the  &ct  (4  heir  devoting  aa  much  of  her  time  and  money  to  the  relief 
of  the  afflicted. 
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succeeds  or  not,  I  am  glad  that  it  brings  me  among  my  friends 
of  your  sex— for  women's  hearts  are  always  kind !  .  .   T.  C." 

*  *  *  •  *  * 

Affecting  to  have  become  a  second  Elwes,  he  says : — 

"Oc*.  ISth. — ^Well,  I  am  now  as  wretched  and  regular  an  old 
miser  as  ever  kept  money  in  an  old  stocking !  but  though  my 
mind  decays,  my  body  keeps  up.  I  find  the  editing  of  Arch- 
deacon Coxe  to  be  wearisome ;  yet  I  shall  have  done  with  it  in 
two  months,  and  then  will  come  down  upon  me  200Z^  like  Ju- 
piter's gold  upon  Danae.  I  am  the  lovely  Danae,  and  Colbum 
is  my  Jupiter ! 

'^  As  to  my  private  life,  I  have  nothing  that  could  interest  or 
amuse  you.  I  lead  a  monotonously  pleasant  Hfe — ^breakfast  at 
nine,  read  till  one,  lounge  at  the  dub  till  four,  make  calls  and 
dine  at  home  at  six,  and  scribble  again  till  twelve.  But  one  has 
always  some  annoyances  in  hfe,  thoufh,  I  thank  Grod,  mine  are 
shght.  Introductions  are  the  greatest  troubles  I  have.  Every- 
body seems  to  think  that  everybody  has  a  right  to  introduce 
everyhody  to  my  acquaintaince.*     .     .     .** 

"  iVbv.  2l8t,  .  .  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  yesterday  at 
my  Ivy-lane  bookseller's,  Mr.  Virtue's.  Our  most  imports^t 
guest  was  the  Scottish  preacher,  Mr.  F ^r,  who  had  chris- 
tened my  bibliopoKst's  child.  As  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  he 
said  to  me,  *  Dr.  Campbell,  that  child  which  I  have  just  chris- 
tened really  does  you  credit ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  babes  I  ever 
saw.'  He  supposed  me  the  accoucheur — ^but  I  told  him  that  I 
had  no  merit  whatever  in  the  good  looks  of  the  dear  child. 
After  this  there  was  an  awkward  pause,  to  break  which  he  doc- 
tored me  again,  and  said,  *  Are  you  acquamted  with  Can^pbell 
the  poet  V    Hem — ^we  don't  always  *  know  ourselves.' 

"  The  pastor  is  a  handsome,  agreeable  man ;  and  good  looks, 
I  think,  are  more  important  for  a  parson's  profession  than  for 
any  other.  He  has  published  a  book  which,  I  think,  will  be  of 
great  use  to  the  Presbyterians  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  It  is, 
in  fact,  introducing  a  liturgy  into  the  wn-liturgic  Presbyterian 
service.  It  contains  a  psalm  to  be  sung,  a  text  of  Scripture  to 
be  read,  and  a  prayer  ^at  may  be  prayed  on  every  day  of  the 
year.  Now,  the  Scotch  in  my  remembrance,  used  to  pray  *  out 
of  their  own  heads ;'  and  sad  havoc  they  often  made  of  conmion 

*  Here  some  recent  and  yery  provoking  instances  are  detailed. 
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sense  by  their  extempore  prayers.  My  own  dear  father's  pray- 
ers (I  remember  them  by  heart)  were  as  venerable  as  his  own 
character,  and  as  beautiM  as  the  voice  in  which  he  repeated 
them.  But  all  other  prayers  I  ever  heard  in  Scotland  made  me 
regret  our  Church's  want  of  a  Liturgy.  I  have  bought  a  copy 
of  this  work,  illustrated,  as  a  marriage-present  to  my  nephew. . . ' 

%  *  *  *  4t 

"  Nov, — ^Turner  has  given  me  two  hundred  guineas  for  the 
twenty  drawings  for  which  I  paid  him  550Z.  .  .  ." 

"iVbv.  24^A. — Have  you  seen  my  epigram  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America — the  '  Slave'  States — on  their  starred 
and  striped  banner  ?     Here  they  are  :— 

<  United  States  1  your  hazmer  wears 

Two  emblems — one  of  Fame : 
Alas !  the  other  that  it  bears 

Beminds  us  oi  your  shame ! 
Your  hamper's  constellation  types 

"White  Freedom  with  its  stM^ ; 
But  what's  the  meaning  of  the  stripes  ! 

They  mean  your  negroes'  scars  f  * 

"My  verses  to  the  Queen  have  been  set  to  music  by  Charles 
Neate,  and  are  first  to  be  sung  by  Russell,  and  then  published. 
I  have  another  song  on  the  same  subject,  which  I  mean  to 
dignify  to  the  character  of  an  anthem,  and  which  Macready 
promises  shall  be  sung  at  Covent  Garden  when  her  Majesty 
visits  the  house : — 

*  VicT0EiA*s  sceptre  o'er  the  waves 

Has  touch'd  and  iHroken  Slavery's  chain ; 
Yet^  siiange  Magician  I  she  endaves 

Our  hearts  within  her  own  domain. 
Her  spuit  is  devout,  and  bums 

With  thoughts  averse  to  bigotry : 
But  she,  herself  the  idol,  turns 

Our  thoughte  into  idolatry.'— T.  0." 

"  Nov.  26<A. — ^I  saw  Macready,  the  evening  before  last,  at 
Covent  Garden,  as  Prospero,  in  the  Tempest.  Purcell's  music 
in  the  play  is  enchanting.  That  divine  air,  *  Come  unto  these 
yellow  sands !'  and  others  of  Purcell  in  the  same  piece,  abso- 
lutely transported  me,  as  they  always  do.     How  stupid  are  the 

*  This  epigram,  written  after  hearing  an  instance  of  atrocious  cruelty 
perpetrated  upon  the  slaves  in  America,  was  answered  with  ability,  and 
s(mie  lattemess,  by  an  ''  Epigram  on  the  British  flag." 
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Rngliftli.— Aftj  g&msniUly  suppose  that  ^ey  liad  no  mvnc  until 
Hamdel  came !  Now,  I  oonld  prove  to  yon,  for  I  haye  been  dip- 
|nng  into  the  histoiy  of  our  natiye  music,  that  Handel  stadied 
Piucell,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  a  master.  Bnt  our  mnsical 
historian,  Bumey,  has  done  sad  injustice  to  our  old  ni^nal 
composers.  He  has  said  too  little  of  Puroell,  and  from  Heniy 
Lawes  he  extraclB  the  only  two  indifferent  things  he  ever  com- 
posed. The  flEict  is,  that  England,  until  fifty  years  ago,  was  fertile 
in  great  musical  poets.  Witness  her  Purcell,  her  Bidl,  her  Locke, 
her  Lawes,  and  Ame. — ^I  ought  not  to  omit  that  Miss  Tree,  who 
played  Ariel,  was  excellent — oh  I  exquisite.  T.  C." 

A  few  days  after  the  above  date,  Campbell  paid  anotiier  visit 
to  Brighton ;  and  falling,  as  usual,  deeply  in  love  with  the  feir 
dau^ters  of  his  worthy  host,  thus  playMly  addresses  them,  on 
his  return  to  London*  : — 

"  Dec.  IBtJu—Mj  two  great  Httie  darlings^— Miss  S ,  I  s^d 

you  a  copy  of  the  engraving  of  Lawrence's  portraitf  of  me.  You 
will,  doubtless,  stare  and  sigh,  and  say  to  yourself  '  Wo's  me ! 
this  may  have  been  like  poor  Campbell — ^but  it  is  not  so  now ; 
it  is  a  beautiful  caricature  of  him!'  Ah,  yes — yes — ^it  was 
taken  a  long  time  ago ;  and  even  then  it  was  flattered.    In  truth. 

Miss  S — ,  let  me  speak  in  the  words  of  a  heroine  <^ 

*  *  *  ♦  *s  novels : — ^  Time  and  misfortune  have  much  ob- 
literated the  beauty  which  nature  once  bestowed  upon  me.'  But, 
in  revenge  for  my  portrait  being  better  than  myself^  believe  me, 
t&at  it  is  the  dim  likeness  of  one  who  sees  you  in  tiie  clearest 
light  of  your  excellence — ^and  who  has  felt  yomr  society  like  a 
charm. 

^'  My  dear  Rosalind,  I  promised  you  a  copy  oi  my  illustrated 
edition ;  when  I  had  promised  one  to  you,  and  not  to  your  sis- 
ter, I  felt  like  the  Neapolitan  mother,  who  had  two  sons  con- 
demned to  death,  but  was  allowed  to  choose  one,  whose  life 
should  be  spared.  She  could  not  choose — and  both  suffered  I 
Li  like  manner,  my  darlings,  was  I  divided  as  to  which  of  you 
I  should  send  my  poems ;  but  I  happened  to  mention  the  mat- 
ter first  to  Rosy — and  so  she  has  them. 

"  My  dear  great  little  darlings,  don't  forget  me — don't  let  that 

♦  The  letter  is  addressed  "ToMias  S ,  care  of  H S ,  Esq," 

Ae^  with  the  express  cauHon,  **nat  to  be  opened  by  either  Ikther  or  mo- 
therr 

t*"  Whenever  I  look  at  this  pictiB^*'  he  said  to  Miss  F.  W.  II,  **Ii 
)  viewing  myself  m  the  lootdng-glass  of  heaven." 
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&8d]iating  youth,  who  oalled  on  yon  when  I  was  taking  my 
leave,  stand  between  ust — Remember  that  it  is  easier  hr  a 
camel  to  go  throagh  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  into  the  kii^dom  of  heavai :  and  I  pray  you  not  to 

fall  in  love  with  Major  B re — ^but  leave  lum  to  trifle  with 

the  young  and  simple  affections  of  Lady  S ^y.    I  beg  you 

to  conceal  from  your  beloved  parents  the  contents  of  this  let- 
ter, in  the  most  profound  secrecy — at  the  same  time  to  offer 
them  my  profound  respects.     I  am  yours  very  truly,    T.  C/' 

In  a  short  month,  however,  he  was  "  off  with  the  old  love 
imd  on  with  the  new  ;*'  and  in  a  note  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  John- 
ston, in  whose  family  eirde  he  spent  many  of  his  happy  hours, 
he  says: — 

"  Jan.  20th. — Your  son  will  have  the  goodness  to  read  the 
enclosed  letter  before  he  presents  it  to  Dr.  B— ^.  I  think  the 
acquaintance  may  be  of  use  to  him, — ^At  all  events  it  will  intro- 
duce him  to  one  of  the  worthiest  men  in  the  world.  Give  my 
loving  compliments  to  all  your  dear  daughters,  and  tell  Isabella* 
that  the  gossips  say  I  composed  the  following  song  in  her  praise, 
or,  if  she  dislikes  it,  she  may  possibly  say  in  her  disparage- 
ment:— 

*  I  gave  my  love  a  chain  of  goldf 

Around  her  ne<^  to  bind ; 
^e  keeps  me  in  a  fisuter  hold, 

And  captiyates  mv  mind. 
Meihinks  that  mine  ^  the  harder  part : 

"Whilst  'neath  her  lovely  chin 
Bhe  carries  links  outside  her  heart, 

My  fetters  are  within  1' — 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  cousin.     Am  I  not  an  old  gay  Lothario ! 

«  T.  C." 
*  %  %  %  % 

An  accident,  from  which  Campbell  suffered  much  inconveni- 
ence, and  which  for  some  time  restricted  his  movements  literally 
to  a  "  Voyage  autour  de  ma  ehambre^*^  occurred  as  follows : — 

«  ^eb. — In  getting  out  of  the  way  of  a  carriage,  that  was 
about  to  run  over  me,  I  took  a  '  &st  run'  across  the  street,  and 

*  Since  manied  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Laws,  of  Springwett 

f  It  is  superfluoos  taadd  that  the  gold  chain  to  which  the  extempore  re- 
fers, is  preserved  with  religioiis  care.  Hie  lines  were  set  to  very  sweet 
and  appropriate  musia 
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made  a  leap  upon  the  pavement.  Some  of  the  smaller  sinews 
of  both  my  legs  gave  way,  and  I  was  carried  home  in  great 
pain.  The  pain,  however,  has  abated,  and  the  weakness  has  so 
changed,  that  I  can  now  walk  a  hundred  yards ;  all  furthw 
distance  I  have  to  perform  on  wheels." 

During  his  partial  confinement  to  the  house,  he  still  perse- 
vered in  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Italian — ^reading  in  the  lat-x 
ter  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  and  consulting,  among  his  conti- 
nental biographers,  those  who  might  serve  as  guides  in  the  new 
Life  of  the  Poet  which  he  had  undertaken.  Another  scheme 
also  appears  to  have  arrested .  his  attention,  to  which  he  thus 
briefly  adverts  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Moxon : — 

"  March  2*7. — ^Allow  me  to  recommend  to  your  best  acquain- 
tance Mr.  C — ^n.  He  is  a  great  black-letter  scholar,  and  has 
ideas  in  his  mind  about  republishing  some  of  our  old  Poets, 
which  I  think  would  be  worth  your  listening  to.  Remember,  how- 
ever, my  old  advice  to  be  cautious  about  doubtful  speculations." 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Woodville,  he  writes  : — 

"  Jpril  22d, — ^How  much  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  these  in- 
valuable communications  respecting  your  venerated  uncle,  the 
friend  whom  I  have  loved  for  forty  years  with  every  fibre  of  my 
heart  A  stranger,  who  called  upon  me  lately  at  my  chambers, 
looked  up  to  your  uncle's  picture  (which  dear  M.  gave  me  with 
her  own  hand),  and  said,  *  that  must  be  your  father  V  Unac- 
customed as  I  am  to  be  flattered  on  the  score  of  my  looks,  I 
felt  flattered,  and  said,  *  Yes — ^he  has  a  great  share  in  the  pa- 
ternity of  my  mind.'  I  have  two  likenesses  of  Mr.  Alison  in 
my  study — one,  the  drawing  I  allude  to,  and  another — ^a  cast* 
by  Tassie  or  Henning.  Whsi  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  me  to 
hear  of  so  many  marriages  in  your  fjEimily — ^you  are  a  race 
that  well  deserves  to  be  continued. 

^^ .  .  .  I  was  drawn  in,  some  time  ago,  to  undertake  the 
editing  of  a  Life  of  Petrarch,  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,  left  in  MS. 
But  after  having  rashly  promised  to  be  the  editor,  I  found  it 
so  stupid,  that  I  offered  in  its  place  to  write  a  Life  of  Petrarch 
myself.  But  it  was  a  bold  undertaking.  Out  of  two  octavo 
volumes,  of  four  hundred  pages  each,  I  have  accomplished  only 
one,   and  shall  consume  the  summer  in  finishing  the  second 

♦  See  notice  of  this  likeness,  Vol  I— Letters  fix)m  Sydenham  :^\h9 
other,  a  pointing,  was  returned  to  the  family  after  the  Poet's  death. 
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volume.  Meanwhile  my  eyes  have  been  so  aflfected  by  the 
smoke  of  my  chambers,  that  I  can  work  only  by  daylight,  and 
so  I  get  on  but  slowly."     .... 

Again — ^thinking  of  his  own  past  bereavements : — 

"  J/ay  lO^A. — The  biographers  of  Petrarch,  and  especially  De 
Sade,  make  an  exaggerated  appeal  to  our  sympathy,  when  they 
mention  lus  loss  from  the  death  of  friends,  as  if  that  misfortune  had 
been  pecutiar  to  him  out  of  the  whole  human  race ;  but  alas  ! 
no  being  of  sensibility  has  ever  existed  without  experiencing,  in 
the  progress  of  life,  the  severest  affliction  from  that  cause.  ISTot 
long  after  the  death  of  Laura,  on  the  ^ird  of  July  in  the  same 
year,  he  lost  Colonna,  who,  according  to  some  authors,  died  of 
iJie  plague ;  but  De  Sade  thinks  he  sank  under  grief,  brought 
on  by  the  disasters  of  his  family."     .     .     . 

%  %  Is  *  % 

He  was  now  preparing  the  smaller  illustrated  edition  of  his 
Poems,  on  the  success  of  which  he  "  placed  his  dependence  for 
a  regular  income."  To  defray  the  expenses  of  this  edition,  he 
adopted,  as  on  all  similar  occasions,  a  rigid  economy.  He  ex- 
presses much  anxiety  respecting  the  result  of  his  experiment, 
which  in  the  end  proved  a  very  fortunate  one. 

"  May  l^tk, — ^When  that  little  edition  comes  out,"  he  writes, 
**  I  shall  have  a  regular  income  for  the  prop  of  my  aged  days ; 
and  then  will  terminate  my  *  starving  and  saving.'  One  part  of 
my  present  starving  is  being  obliged  to  pay  constant  court  and 
attendance  to  the  artist,  who  has  taken  the  wood-drawings  in 
hand.  .  .  .  Unhappily  for  me,  the  accomplishment  of  these 
*  desi^s'  cannot  be  forced  by  scolding ;  but  even  if  it  could, 
there  is  such  a  simplicity  and  mildness  about  Harvey,  that  I 
should  not  have  power  to  scold  him.  He  has  seriously  prom- 
ised, by  the  end  of  next  week,  to  show  me  several  finished  draw- 
ings. After  he  has  done  his  work,  I  shall  still  have  to  coax  and 
implore  the  wood-engraver  to  finish  his  task ;  so  I  go  every  day 
to  Harvey ;  for  my  only  hope  -of  conquering  is  by  perseverance 
— ^like  the  constant  dropping  of  water  upon  stone."  .... 
*  *  *  *  * 

"  May  X6th, — I  saw  a  shocking  spectacle  the  other  day,  on 
my  way  to  Harvey.  .  .  .  Just  as  I  passed  the  Regent's 
Canal,  sm  elderly  female  got  upon  the  bridge  and  took  a  Sap- 
|>ho's  leap !  But  it  was  not  for  love,  poor  creature ;  but  from 
despair  and  poverty  I  The  servants  of  a  gentleman's  house,  on 
Vol.  II.— 1 7 
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iht  batik,  happily  rushed  out  and  saved  her  from  perishii^ — 
&ough  she  must  have  leapt  sixteen  feet  downwards,  AvMhg 
the  crowd  were  two  of  her  children — one  of  them^  a  beautiM 
girl,  apparently  about  seventeen.  Their  grief  was  touching.  The 
policeman  with  promptitude,  got  a  cab,  and  conveyed  her  to  the 
gentleman's  house  adjacent  I  saw  h^  into  the  cab,  and  have 
learnt  that  the  £Etmily  have  since  been  very  kind  to  her.  .  .  . 
On  returning  to  the  Club  witli  melancholy,  but  uselessly  excited 
feelings,  I  was  rejoiced  to  meet  with  one  of  my  oldest  and  most 
fKsetious  friends.  He  chid  me  ^  being  so  dull,  and  told  me 
some  of  his  best  anecdotes.  One  of  them  was,  that  a  master 
diimney-sweeper  had  come  to  his  house  in  <me  of  the  early  days 
of  May,  on  dunmey  business.  At  that  mon^nt  the  double  drum 
was  sounding — ^the  ivy  pyramid  was  pirouettii^ — and  a  gen- 
tleman with  a  silver  laced  coat,  and  a  lady  with  ronge  over  her 
sooty  fece,  were  waltzing  under  the  windows.  *  Are  any  of  your 
apprentices  out  enjoving  this  holiday  V  said  my  friend  to  the 
master  sweep.  *  No  I  sir  :*  he  answered :  *  I  holds  it  disrepu- 
table for  respectable  people  to  go  about  dancing  and  begging 
of  a  May  morning.  That  there  fellow,  in  the  laced  coat,  is  no 
better  nor  a  dustman ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  gang  have 
any  title  to  rank  as  chinmey-s weepers.  They  nev^  clam'd  a 
chimney  in  all  their  Hves.' — So  let  us  all  try  to  be  respectable 
in  our  vocation !  T.  CP 

The  event  alluded  to  at  the  opening  of  this  diapt^  had  now 
arrived.  Bm  much  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alison,  was  no 
mote ;  and  on  the  same  day  that  brought  him  the  sad  intelli- 
genooi  Campbell  wrote  as  follows : — 

**  Linoolns-Inn-Fields,  LoimoJr,  May  20,  1SS0. 

"Mr  DEAR  Mrs.  A , 

"  In  this  mournful,  but  inevitable  dispensation,  every- 
thing seems  to  be  in  keeping  and  harmony.  Our  revered  saint 
died  as  he  had  lived — ^in  gentleness.  Blessed  be  Heaven  that 
spared  him  a  sujOfering  struggle  !  His  benignant  spirit  seems  to 
have  bequeathed  its  benediction  of  peace  to  his  dearest  survi- 
vors— ^for  the  tone  of  your  letter  betokens  entire  command  of 

your  feelings ;  and  dearest  M ,  you  say,  is  gentle  in  her 

sorrow.    Excellent,  mild,  and  dutiful  M !  the  tears  fill  my 

eyes  at  this  moment,  rather  for  her  sake  than  for  her  fetiber's. 
He  liafe  lived  isnd  died  honored  and  beloved  ;  and  to  me— 4«r 
t^festto  %hi^  I  need  not  recount  to  you — ^he  is  rather  ati  d^ 
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ject  gi  envy.  Yet  still,  from  my  own  seBsationB,  wh^  I  i\mk 
of  liis  darling  qualities,  I  well  appreciate  what  you  all  feel  I 
was  engaged  to  dine  out  every  day  this  week,  but  I  have  sent 
mj  €X<nises,  and  i^u^  stay  at  hc^ne,  figuring  myself  in  imagina- 
tion with  you,  and  Dr.  A ,  and  M ,  and  D ..    Pray 

imagine  me  beside  you  in  presence,  as  I  am  in  spirit  I  would 
not,  for  a  great  consideration,  go  into  gay  society  at  present, 
though  generally  I  avoid  solitude,  and  have  more  of  my  own 
company  than  I  wish  for.  But  I  never  felt  solitude  less  irksome 
than  to-day — ^I  prefer  it  Never  has  my  mind  had  a  fuller  tide 
of  recollections  and  meditations  than  within  these  four  hours — 
since  I  got  your  letter.  I  have  been  li^ng  over  every  circum- 
stance of  my  life  for  forty  years,  connected  with  the  memory  of 
my  inestimable  friend ;  and  whatever  is  sad  in  the  retrospect  is 

sweetened  by  the  amenity  of  his  character.    Tell  M how, 

more  than  ever,  I  prize  the  dear  Portrait  of  him,  which  she  gave 
me.  The  fulness  of  my  heart's  love  is  with  you  all — Grod  bless 
you,  my  friends !  T.  O." 

Of  the  character  of  Mr.  Alison,  it  is  here  superfluous  to  speak ; 
it  has  received  homage  from  abler  hands. — ^Living  on  terms  of 
cordial  intimacy  with  the  great  and  good  men  of  his  day,  he 
was  admired  for  his  taste,  honored  for  his  principles,  and  revered 
for  his  piety.  His  sound  philosophy,  edifying  conversation,  and 
warm  friendship,  made  an  early  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
Poet,  who  loved  him  through  life,  and  in  death  mourned  him, 
with  the  affection  or  a  son.  During  the  long  lapse  of  forty  years, 
as  the  reader  has  observed,  his  letters  breathe  the  same  spirit 
of  reverential  attachment  and  regard — the  best  eulogy  that 
genius  could  of^  to  virtue ;  and  to  that  eulogy  Campbell  has 
left  nothing  to  be  added. 

During  the  last  few  years,  as  we  had  remarked,  the  shafts  of 
death  had  been  flying  thick  amongst  the  Poet's  kindred  and 
friends;  of  whom,  in  Edinburgh  alone,  he  had  successively  de- 
plored the  loss  of  his  earliest  and  best  ;*  and  in  London,  too, 
many  of  his  long  cherished  acquaintances  had  dropped  off.  To 
the  narrowed  circle  of  his  friendships,  he  often  adverted  in  pri- 
vate conversations  ;  and  one  morning  he  sjuid  to  me,  mournfully, 
"  Ah,  death  !  death  is  a  fine  thing— if  well  over !"  To  relieve 
—  .        ,      I* , ________—— 

*  Among  these  wwe  Ms  **  two  AJUsoos,'*  two  Stovrarts,  Dr.  Qfegory, 
Dr.  Anderson,  Dr.  Brown,  and  others  ahreadj  meiriioned  in  these  pages ; 
while,  of  his  own  ten  bro^ierB  and  sisters,  only  one  sister,  and  ehe  an  aged, 
a  helpless  invalid,  ^BUFvrrBd 
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the  depression  under  which  he  again  labored,  and  whidi,  as 
usual,  paralyzed  his  literary  industry,  change  of  scene  was  re- 
comnaended ;  and  he  went  down  the  river  by  one  of  the  steam- 
ers to  the  coast,  from  which,  in  evidently  improved  spirits,  he 
wrote: — 

"  Monday^  June  24 <A. — ^Arrived  at  Ramsgate,  after  a  blowy 
passage  of  seven  hours.  Sat  down  to  dinner  with  six  fellow- 
boarders — ^two  ladies  and  four  gents — ^pieces  of  as  genuine  Eng- 
lish frigidity,  as  England  could  produce.  As  I  was  not  spoken 
to,  I  spoke  to  nobody,  and  played  the  indifferent  to  perfection. 
At  tea,  there  was  something  like  a  glimmer  of  conversation — 
just  enough  to  show  that  you  lost  nothing  by  the  taciturnity  of 
these  corp«c«-de-re8erve.  The  view  from  my  bedroom  window 
is  wide,  and  fine  on  the  cliff  above  the  pier — and  was  there 
ever  so  fine  a  pier  ?  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it.  On  Wednes- 
day, I  expect  Mrs.  Sinclair  and  family — ^till  then  I  shall  be  little 
better  than  buried  in  a  boarding-house  P 

^^July  5  th, — ^After  a  day  or  two  of  Pythagorean  silence  at 
our  meals,  my  fellow-boarders  and  I  began  to  get  acquainted. 
I  found  that  out  of  the  half-dozen,  there  were  three  very  amia- 
ble and  estimable  individuals.  I  was  also  fortunate  in  the 
arrival  of  Alexander  Sinclair  and  his  wife,*  who  is  a  very  origi- 
nal and  agreeable  woman — ^though,  as  she  says,  *  a  Hottentot 
by  birth.'  Their  daughter,  though  only  my  third  cousin,  is  as 
like  me,  as  a  good-looking  girl  can  be  to  an  ill-looking  old  man. 
She  is  a  very  interesting  girl,  and,  like  her  third  cousin  the  poet^ 
fe  a  very  excellent  person !  f 

*  This  veiy  inteUigent  lady,  Hr&  Sinclair,  is  a  native  of  the  Gape— - 
rhere  her  &mily  reside. 

f  It  was  **  To  Mary  Sindair  (her  aunt,)  with  a  volume  of  his  Poems," 
that,  in  a  playful  mood,  Campbell  wrote  the  following  parody : — 

**  Go,  simple  Book  of  Ballads,  go 
From  Eaton-street,  in  Pimlico ; 
It  is  a  gift,  my  love  to  show — 

To  Mary  I 

And,  more  its  value  to  increase, 
I  swear  by  all  the  ^ods  of  Greece  I 
It  cost  a  sev^i-fihilhng-piece — 

My  Mary  1 

But  what  is  gold,  so  bright  that  looks, 
Or  all  the  cdns  of  miser's  nooks ; 
Compared  to  be  in  thv  good  hooki — 

MyMaiyl 
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^^July  6tk, — ^I  rise  at  six — read  or  write  till  nine — and  then, 
except  at  meal-times,  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  my  kins- 
folk. .  .  .  We  have  a  hterary  institution  ;  but  when  we  went 
the  other  evening  to  hear  a  lecture  on  modern  poetry — I  was 
not  much  edified — not  that  the  lecturer  had  the  bad  taste  to 
omit  mentioning  me/  but,  alas,  he  was  a  bad  trumpeter — 
though  he  quoted  a  good  many  of  my  verses — and,  during  his 
discourse,  my  eyes  were  oftener  fixed  on  the  minute  hand  of 
the  clock,  than  on  the  lecturer.'' 

A  few  days  later,  after  being  "rendered  almost  aguish  with 
the  cold  of  Ramsgate,^  he  was  re-established  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

«r  «r  «  «  « 

In  the  meantime,  the  "life  of  Petrarch"  was  gradually  ad- 
vancing ;  but  with  ill-health,  his  enthusiasm  in  the  subject  had 
much  abated ;  and  what,  at  the  commencement,  had  afforded 
pleasure  and  relaxation,  was  now  becoming  an  irksome  and  un- 
genial  task.  He  was  still  surrounded,  however,  by  most  attached 
Mends ;  and  in  their  society  and  conversation,  as  he  often  ex- 
pressed it,  he  found  the  medicine  of  life.  But  as  nothing  was 
so  effectual  as  "  change  of  air,"  in  his  circumstances,  he  accepted 
the  invitation  of  a  mutual  friend  to  Chatham  ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  "chambers" — ^wrote : — 

"  Sept.  10th. — ^I  have  this  moment  received  your  valued  note, 
my  dearest  friend — ^though  it  is  dated  five  days  ago.  The  truth 
is,  I  have  been  at  Chatham  since  Saturday.    What  sent  me  to 

Now  -witness  earth,  and  skies,  and  main  1 
The  book  to  thee  shall  appertain ; 
1 11  never  ask  it  back  again — 

My  Mary  I 

But  what,  you  say^  shall  you  bestow  ? 
For — as  tiie  ■world  now  goes — ^you  know^ 
There  always  is  a  quid  pro  qtto— 

My  Mary! 

I  ask  not  iwenW  hundred  kisses, 

Nor  smile,  the  lover's  heart  that  blesses, 

As  poets  ask  from  other  l^^sses — 

My  Mary! 

I  ask,  that,  till  the  day  you  die, 
You  11  never  puU  my  wig  awry, 
Nor  ever  quiz  my  poetrye — 
1804.  My  Mary  1         T.  0." 
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Cfttatham  ?  why,  last  week,  I  feh  slightly  iiidi^>osedy  aad  took 
some  powders  whieH  Dr.  Beattie  h^  prescribed  for  a  similar 
indispoeitioi^  I  sent  for  a  fresh  dose  and  got  it  from  the 
diemist — ^bnt  unfortunately,  there  was  an  cdd  dose  which  I  had 
forgotten  to  throw  away ;  so  I  compounded  it  with  ihe  fresh 
one  and  swallowed  both  Certain  medicines  when  kept  a  day 
too  long  become  poisonous.^  The  mistake  made  me  yery  ilt 
Dr.  B.  brought  me  round  again — but  reduced  to  a  state  of  dis- 
tressing debility.  When  I  recov^ed  my  l^s,  he  said — '  You 
require  change  of  air.  I  am  goingto  visit  a  friend  at  Chatham 
with  my  wife  and  sister-in-law.  The  steam-voyage  to  Graves- 
end  will  do  you  good — and  from  thence  it  is  not  a  two  hours' 
ride  to  Chatham.  You  must  come  with  us.  My  friend  will 
find  lodgings  for  you  at  a  nice  hotel  in  Chatham.'  Very  well — 
I  went  with  them ;  but  their  Chatham  friend  had  provided 
lodgings  for  me  gratuitously  in  the  next  door  house  of  his 
brother  surgeon  to  the  garrison,  and  I  ^nd  that  I  could  not 
go  to  an  hotel  without  offending  the  hospital^  pride  of  kind 
people.  I  have  therefore  returned  to  London  thus  sooner  than 
I  intended.  All  this  warm  hospitality  of  Mr.  Blyth  and  his 
family  could  not  reconcile  me  to  the  idea  of  a  rich  M  hunks 
like  myself,  accepting  it  for  the  time  during  which  the  Beattie» 
will  stay.  Besides  in  a  private  house  one  is  never  so  mu^  at 
home  as  in  a  hotel.  The  worthy  Mr.  Btyth,  with  an  income 
that  exceeds  not — if  it  reaches  —  hundred  pounds  a  year,  keeps 
a  hospitable  table,  and  maintains  a  family  of  seven  or  eight 
children — ^giving  them  the  best  education. 

^'  I  was  glad  to  see  Chatham,  and  wondered  that  it  should  be 
for  the  first  time.  It  reminded  me  of  the  finest  fortified  towns 
on  the  Continent — though,  alas,  it  would  be  useless  against  an 
invasion,  unless  the  neighboring  heights  that  command  it  were 
fortified ;  and  to  make  it  impregnable  would  require  a  garrison 
of  40,000  men.  The  officers  showed  me  great  politeness.  It 
was  pleasant  to  be  on  agreeable  terms  with  the  French,  Mili- 
taires — ^but  still  more  to  be  so  with  the  gallant  officers  of  my 
own  dear  country.  Mr.  Blyth's  house  has  a  splendid  terrace  in 
front,  from  which  you  can  hear  almost  incessantly,  the  sound  of 
military  music  from  the  barracks — at  a  distance  that  mitigates 
the  *  spirit-stirring  drum,'  and  softens  and  sweetens,  '  the  ear- 
piercing  fife.'     In  the  evenings  I  was  wrought  up  to  a  state  of 

*  The  mistake  in  this  case  was  the  PoeVs  owdk- not  the  apothecaiys ; 
for  he  made  use  of  a  nauseatfeng  medicine,  which  I  had  stnctlv  forbid 
den. — "Ed, 
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r<nxkanee,  tiiat  almost  made  me  feel  young  agam,  wl&ea  I  looked 
down  on  the  constellations  of  lights  that  shone  on  the  shores  of 
the  Hedway,  and  in  the  vessels  In  the  harbor.^ — ^It  ,ia  itrai^ 
that  among  the  novelties  of  Chatham,  so  small  an  olojeot  should 
have  fascinated  my  attention  aa  an  old  raven — Old  Ralph — iha 
speaking  raven — the  pet-bird  of  the  garrison*  The  oflBcer  who 
showed  him  to  me  said — <  Corporal* — and  Ralph  repeated  *  Cor- 
poral !'  then,  *  Sentry  go  I'  and  Ralph  said,  '  Sentry  go  T  in  a 
much  more  tactical  style — ^for  he  laid  the  emphasis  upon  the 
go  !  He  was  stubborn,  however,  and  they  shut  him  up.  That 
moment  he  began  to  cry  as  distinctly,  as  man  could  do,  *  Guard, 
ti^m  out !'  and  at  the  same  time  be  imitated  in  perfection  the 
barking  of  a  spaniel.  Nobody  knows  how  old  this  poor  thing 
may  be.  They  clipt  his  wings,  \^  order  to  prevent  his  escape — 
and  somebody  cruelly  broke  one  of  them.  Still  he  ingratiate^ 
himself  with  the  sentries  on  duty.  Some  wild  ravens  h^ve 
visited  him  in  the  garrison,  aiiid  seemed  to  1^  on  friendly  terma 
with  hiift.*  T.  C." 

*  *  *  *  4^ 

The  arrival  and  sojourn  of  his  friend  Mr.  Thomson — ^a  friend 
*<of  forty-four  years  standing" — was  ^  source  of  unexpected 
happiness,  to  which  he  thus  ajludes  j — 

"  BepU  18^A.  .  .  .  Good  social  conversation  is  my  chief 
delight ;  and  in  this  way  I  am  fortunate  at  present,  having  my 
friend  James  Thomson  of  Clitheroe  at  his  hotel,  within  ten  min- 
utes' walk  of  me.  I  see  him  tw^ce  a-day.  He  cannot  walk,  but 
is  carried  from  place  to  place  ;t  yet  he  is  cheerful,  and  as  clear 
in  intellect  as  when  he  gained  prizes  at  my  side  at  Glasgow  Col- 
lege ;  and  his  London  partner  tells  me  that  he  manages  a  busi- 
ness of  most  perplexing  intricacy  with  a  sagacity  surpassed  by 
no  manu^EU^turer  in  England.  He  laughs  at  people  failing  in 
business,  and  says  that  in  999  cases  out  of  1000  it  is  a  man's 
wits  that  fail,  and  not  his  fortune.  He  abstains  from  wine  and 
beer  totally,  but  is  as  gay  as  if  he  lived  freely.  I  admire  his 
equanimity,  in  looking  at  the  long  sparkling  glasses  of  cham- 

*  This  extraordinary  bird  havings  shortly  after  this,  had  his  wings  dipt 
shorter,  and  been  placed  under  arrest  near  the  guard-house,  for  some  of> 
fence  against  discipline,  fell  during  the  night  into  a  water-butt,  and  was 


f  Mr.  l^cMnson  was  suflbring  at  the  tone  from  a  slight  shock  of  paprtly- 
m.'^See  Vol  L,  p.  110. 
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pagne,  handed  about  to  bis  guests  at  table,  whilst  he  pledges 
them  in  barley-water !  For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  now 
very  cautious  in  my  potations,  I  never  can  see  that  el^ant 
hquor,  champagne,  without  either  sipping  or  wishing  to  sip  it, 
and  therefore  I  seldom  dine  with  my  fnend  Jemmy ;  for,  though 
I  have  no  paky^  I  eschew  wine  and  stewed  eels, — ^both  of  which 
I  am  sure  to  meet  with  at  his  table.  I  drink  plenty  of  tea  with 
him,  however.  When  he  leaves  town,  das !  where  shall  I  go 
of  an  evening  ?" 

4f  *  *  *  * 

"  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  a  happy  change  has  taken  place 
in  my  frame  of  mind  regarding  my  manufacture  of  the  '  Life  of 
Petrarch.'  He  was  a  fine  fellow  ;  and,  (though  he  loved  a  mar- 
ried woman  twenty  years)  I  admire  the  graces  of  his  writiog. 
I  never,  however,  till  lately  took  a  real  interest  in  the  task  be- 
fore me.  I  so  hated  the  perplexed  histories  of  the  Colonnas,  the 
Viscontis,  the  Carraresi,  and  the  other  petty  tyrants  of  Italy, 
with  whom  Petrarch  lived  in  friendship,  that  I  grinned  and 
stamped  at  the  necessity  of  burthening  my  memory  with  them ; 
and,  unless  I  had  been  bred  a  true  Sootch  Presbyterian,  with  a 
godly  hatred  of  swearing,  I  should  have  uttered  as  many  male- 
dictions .as  Lord  Thurlow  did  when  a  *  certain  member  of  his 
femily  would  not  go  to  church.'     ..." 

**  I  have  got  interested  in  the  old  Italian  Republics,  without 
a  fiill  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  interested  about 
Petrarch ;  and  I  have  now  got  to  be  an  enthusiast  in  the  sub- 
ject. Those  fine  fellows,  the  Colonnas,  Viscontis,  arid  Delia 
Scales,  now  attract  me  like  the  heroes  of  Homer.  Above  all,  I 
see  the  glorious  old  King  John*  of  Bohemia  ordering  his  horse's 
Imdle  to  be  tied  to  the  saddle-stalls  of  his  two  trusty  knights  at 
the  battle  of  Gressy, — and,  after  hatcheting  foes  whom  he  could 
not  see,  lying  dead  amidst  his  followers ! 

"  The  battle  of  Miihldorf  too,  fought  by  40,000  horsemen 
mailed  from  head  to  heel,  between  the  rival  claimants  of  the 
Empire,  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria,  is  a  stirring 
scene.  You  shall  see  my  description  of  the  tragic  tournament, 
from  the  sunrise  reddening  their  plumes  and  panoply,  to  the 
sunset  flushing  their  field  of  blood.  All  this  is  fierce,  cruel  his- 
tory ;  but  what  would  you  have  ?  history  must  be  cruel — or  it 
would  not  be  history.     I  have  got  a  nice  little  anecdote,  too, 

*  Oampbell,  after  readuig  the  passage  to  me  in  MS.,  told  me  that  he  was 
resolved  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  poem.— Ed. 
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about  Castruccio,  the  tyrant  of  Lucca,  buiying  alive  twenty  good 
men,  with  their  heads  downwards  !  A  sad  affair,  surely — ^but 
still  a  god-send  to  the  writer  of  history ;  and  what  difference 
does  it  naake  to  the  poor  victims  now,  whether  they  were  buried 
with  their  heads  up  or  down  ? 

*'  I  can  do  with  six  hours'  sleep,  and  walk  twelve  miles  a-day. 
But  prid^  comes  before  a  &11 ;  and  you  know  that  when  any- 
thing ails  me  I  am  not  loth  to  complain.  T.  G." 

"  Sept,  2^th, — ^Wishing  to  insure  the  sale  of  a  small-sized  edi- 
tion of  my  Poems — ^independently  of  the  illustrated  one — ^I  have 
speculated  to  the  extent  of  severd  hundred  pounds,  in  getting 
vignettes  engraved  on  wood.  The  artists  are  engaged  on  them, 
and  the  only  resource  for  paying  them  is  a  sum  which  I  am  to 
get  for  a  *  Life  of  Petrarch,  which  I  am  writing ;  but  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  finish  it  and  receive  pajonent  before  February.  .  .  ." 

"  I  am  in  very  tolerable  health  at  present — which  is  very  for- 
tunate, as  I  have  not  time  to  recreate  in  the  country.  We  are 
all  very  serious  here,  as  I  suppose  you  are  in  the  north,  about 
the  weather  and  harvest  When  I  say  we,  I  should  except  my* 
selfi  for  I  should  think  it  good  for  us  to  have  the  quartern  loaf 
at  two  shillings,  that  the  people  should  get  fairly  into  a  rage, 
and  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  with  clenched  fists." 

"  Oct  10<A. — ^I  have  little  to  say  about  myself,  unless  it  be  a 
new  thing  for  me  to  remain  so  long  in  fair  health  and  contented 
spirits,  though  the  latter  are  at  times  rather  humdrum-ishly 
calm.  Still  Petrarch,  Petrarch — *  Scribble,  scribble,  scribble,' 
as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  said  to  Gibbon.  God  knows,  all  my 
labor  may  turn  out  the  mountain  in  labor  with  a  mouse  ;  but 
the  boldest  grenadiers  in  literature  get  nervous,  as  they  approach 
the  press ;  and  as  I  get  near  the  time  of  publication,  I  am  more 
anxious  to  make  my  history  of  Petrarch  clearer  and  more  inte- 
resting.    .     .     .    ♦" 

«  «  *  #  » 

"  Oct  IZth, — My  <riend  Thomson  still  continues  in  town.  I 
dined  with  him  yesterday — ^no  eels  (emblems  of  the  serpent  that 
tempted  Eve,)  no  sparkling  pink  liquor  to  make  the  blushing 
mom  reproach  the  past  evening — ^but  by  agreement  a  glass  for 
me  of  sherry,  and  for  us  both  a  cup  of  coffee.  His  being  in 
town  has  made  me  dine  at  home,  instead  of  the  club ;  whiQier 
I  used  to  repair  at  dinner-time,  feeling  that  solitary  eating  fat- 
tens no  animal  but  the  pig.  But  now  that  I  can  get  his  society 
in  the  evening,  after  eating  a  mutton  chop  in  my  chambers,  I 
17* 
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find  that  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  pig,  caa  dine  akme.  Thomfion  told 
me  the  other  day  that  the  artists  who  designed  the  patterns  for 
his  printed  calicoes,  cost  him  exacUj  2,000X  a-year.  He  keeps 
four  of  them  at  a  salary  of  600/.  a-year  each.  Their  ingenuity 
for  new  patterns  is  constantly  kept  on  the  stretch,  from  the  crav- 
ing of  the  public  for  novelty ;  yet  those  artists  are  eminent  only 
in  their  own  humble  way.  A  Gallcott,  or  a  Turner,  would  be 
indifferent  designers  for  printed  calicoes." 

"  Oct.  17  th. — ^The  oircumstance  that  drew  so  many  things 
from  my  old  clothes  wardrobe,  is  that  an  old  woman,  once  a 
lady,  called  on  me  some  time  ago,  and  reminded  me  that  I  had 
been  told  of  her  good  character  and  distress,  by  a  most  respect- 
.able  family.  She  must  have  been  somewhat  in  genteel  life,  for 
her  daughter  married  the  grandson  of  *  *  *  the.  dramatist. 
With  a  white  head  and  withered  hand,  she  is  now  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  begging  charity  for  her  subsistence.  Qer  son,  she 
said,  was  out  of  employment  and  in  want  of  clothes ;  so  y<m 
will  not  wonder  that  I  gave  her  some  old  garments*  But  I  hope 
what  I  send  you  will  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  this  breach  of 
my  promise  to  you,  which  was  to  send  you  all  the  old  dotbes 

«  «  «  #  # 

"  Oct,  18. — I  told  you  of  my  having  grown  an  old  miser ; 
but  don't  you  follow  my  example.  Indeed,  I  don't  much  fear 
that  you  will ;  only  recollect,  however,  that  you  promised  me 
some  books  of  sermons.  My  poor  worthy  seal-engraver — ^I  have 
promised  to  give  him  some  volumes  of  that  sort,  and  I  am 
searching  for  'Kllotson  for  him.  It  is  strangely  difficult  to  find 
a  copy.  He  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  simple  creatures  of 
nature  aud  genius*  that  you  can  imagine.  As  a  seal-engraver, 
I  have  an  almost  certain  anticipation  that  he  will  one  day  rise 
to  the  summit  of  his  art.  I  am  in  great  hopes  of  being  of  use 
to  him  by  recommendation ;  for  he  is  a  being  whom  you  con 
recommend,  not  like  many  other  deplorables,  who  are  forced 
upon  my  sympathy,  without  the  power  to  help  them,  on  account 
of  their  intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies.  This  young  genius 
—and  you  would  call  him  so  if  you  saw  some  of  his  seaJs — is 
industrious,  modest,  and  worth  looking  after.  I  told  him  with 
regard  to  religious  books,  that  I  should  charge  myself  with  get- 
ting a  select  collection  of  them  for  him.  But  I  exacted  fW)m 
him  a  solemn  promise,  that  he  would  watch  over  his  own  mind, 

*  This  jpgenioas  artist  cut  a  beautiful  die  of  the  Poofs  head. 
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and  nat  at  any  time — as  far  as  his  own  self-eontrol  could  avail 
— allow  gloomy  views  of  religion  to  obtain  in  his  mind.  De- 
pend upon  it,  I  said,  when  gloomy  religion  lays  hold  of  you, 
your  mind  is  not  ^Eur  from  derangement.  I  said  this  because  he 
k  of  a  pale  complexion,  a  sensitive  mind,  a  delicate  constitutimi, 
and  ii  sedentary  vocation.  Engravers,  they  say,  are  remarkably 
subject  to  religious  melancholy.'' 

•  ♦  «  1%  • 

"  Oct  19tk. — ^I  continue  very  well,  and  tranquilly  contented. 
How  often  religious  tears  of  gratitude  towards  the  supreme 
Spirit  fill  my  eyes,  when  I  think  that  He  has  renewed  my 
youth,  even  like  the  eagle's — ^that  some  of  the  friends  dear  to 
me  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart,  and  you  of  coui«e 
at  Uie  head  of  them,  are  still  spared  to  me  I  .  •  .  .'' 

'*  Please  bring  to  me,  when  you  come,  the  letter  I  wrote  to 
you  some  fifi;een  months  ago,  about  the  '  Domestic  Manners  of 
the  West  Indians.**    What  a  gull  I  was  to  attach  belief  to  that 

work !  it  is  ingenious,  but A  young  writer,  whose  work 

I  will  give  you,  exposes  it  to  manifestation.  These  West  Indian 
slaveholders  are  the  cunniugest  on  the  foce  of  th&  earth.  .  .  ." 

**  Would  you  believe  it  ?  though  I  gave  Jim  Sheridan  my 
poem  on  ^  Buonaparte  and  the  !3ritish  Sailor,'  gratis,  the  pro- 
prietor will  not  give  me  a  copy  of  it  \*^ 

*  *  *  •  • 

"  J^Tov.  15th. — I  retain  my  health  very  tolerably.  Petrarch 
goes  on  soberly,  but  steadily ;  though  i>estiferou8  little  doubts 
are  for  ever  buzzing  about — ^like  blue  flies — ^as  to  names,  dates, 
and  such  trumpery  fsicts.  Moxon  has  thrown  off  10,000  copies 
of  an  edition  of  all  my  poems,  in  double  column,  at  two  shilUngs 
a  copy. — ^I  hope  to  make  weU  by  it.  I  am  getting  more  and 
more  avaricious — at  the  same  time,  more  interested  than  ever 
in  public  charities — above  all,  in  the  Mendicity  Society.  At 
present  the  payment  of  the  wood-cuts  keeps  me  low,  but  next 
year  I  expect  to  be  rich !  Whatever  I  can  now  spare,  I  mean 
to  go  to  organized  societies  for  the  benefit  of  my  own  country- 
men. After  supporting  the  Polish  Association  for  nine  years, 
I  mean  .now  to  take  my  leave  of  it,  because  it  interferes  widi  my 
subscriptions  to  other  Institutions.  .  .  .  Poor  fellows!  I  heartily 
pity  the  Poles  still;  and  there  is  no  doubt  much  suffering 
among  them — but  where  can  you  look  round,  without  seeing 
sufferings  ? — and  our  own  country  has  the  most  saared  daim 

*  See  Letter  from  Richmond,  page  8S6  of  this  voluma 
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upon  US.     Oh !  were  you  and  I  but  rich  enough,  what 

masses  of  misery  we  should  alleviate  !  .  .  .  For  my  own  part, 
the  last  years  of  my  checkered  life  are  cheered  by  the  prospect 
of  having  a  residue  to  relieve  distress,  out  of  an  income  that  has 
lately  increased,  and  is  threatened  with  no  diminution.  What 
can  I  do  with  the  surplus  ? — ^I  mean  to  give  no  costly  dinners 
— I  need  no  new  books ;  a  very  little  liquor  and  a  pound  of 
plain  food  a  day,  form  all  my  luxuries — and  I  am  free  of  all  the 
theatres.  T.  C.'' 

*  *  *  *  * 

Much  of  his  time  was  still  given  to  Petrarch  and  Shakspeare. 
But  with  frequent  interruptions  from  ill  health^ — Hterary  and 
philanthropic  schemes — visits  in  the  country — company  in  town 
— his  progress  was  much  retarded.  Pressing  admonitions  from 
his  two  publishers  were  often  insufficient  to  stimulate  his  indus- 
try ;  for,  with  the  study  of  Italian,  as  already  mentioned,  he  had 
associated  that  of  Spanish :  and  though  often  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  Hterary  drudgery,  and  unable  to  proceed  with 
comfort,  he  was  voluntarily  adding  to  the  burden  by  fresh  un- 
dertakings. But  his  defence  was,  that  the  latter  were  merely 
adopted  as  relaxations — carrying  his  thoughts  into  fresh  chan- 
nels, and  enabling  him  to  return  to  the  graver  task  with  more 
vigor.  His  private  letters,  as  usual,  present  a  clear  reflection 
of  his  life  at  tiiis  period.* 

To  one  of  his  Sydenham  friends  he  writes  : 

"  March. — I  continue  well  for  the  present — ^but  I  doubt  if  I 
can  continue  the  Ufe  I  lead  much  longer.  I  am  only  six  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  in  bed — I  study  twelve,  and  walk  six. 
Oranges,  exercise,  and  early  rising,  serve  for  the  present  to 
keep  me  flourishing — ^but  God  knows  how  long  this  may  last. 
...  That  Spanish  language  is  a  bore,  though  I  could  read  it 
thirty  years  ago,  so  as  always  to  make  it  out  whenever  a  Spanish 
book  contained  anything  relative  to  the  subject  I  had  to  write 
about— -but  to  converse  in  it  is  the  devil's  own  task.  It  inter- 
feres with  my  knowledge  of  Italian.  Lord  Holland,  whom  I 
saw  this  morning,  re-echoed  my  complaint,  and  said  that  the 
likeness  of  the  two  languages  was  more  a  hindrance  than  a 

*  The  poetical  lucubratioDS  of  the  year  consist  of  oclr  a  few  lyrics : — 
«  Moonlight,"  «  Original  Something,"  «  Arnold  von  Winkebied,'*  «  My  Child- 
Sweetheart,"  and  the  "  Parrot,"  with  a  few  translations  from  Petrarch— oil 
of  which  are  well  known  to  the  publia 
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help.  This  comes  of  language-learning  when  we  are  getting 
old !  When  I  attempted  Arabic  at  Algiers,  Johan  Pharaoh — a 
man  very  unlike  his  namesake  of  the  Plagues — although  it  was 
his  interest  to  retain  me  as  a  scholar — &st  hinted,  and  then 
plainly  said,  that  there  was  '  a  time '  in  the  cleverest  man's  life, 
when  his  memory  became  less  impressible  to  the  recollection  of 
languages — ^in  the  gentlest  manner  conveying  that  I  bad  be- 
come an  old  dunce  ! 

"  Yet  in  Spanish  I  am  not  discouraged — 
*■  To  perseverance  trust  alone, 
The  water-drop  will  wear  a  stona* — • 

Do  you  know  where  these  lines  are  to  be  found  ?  No — ^you 
don't :  for  I  have  coined  them  on  the  spot !  And  who  knows 
what  may  result  jfrom  my  'persevering  study  ?  In  my  father's 
house,  in  Glasgow,  there  was  a  parrot.  He  talked  all  day  long, 
till  one  king's  birthday,  when  the  f&tes  of  the  blackguard  boys, 
with  crackers  and  gunpowder,  dumb-foundered  him  I  For  days 
he  would  not  spe^f,  but  seemed  absorbed  in  thought  and  study. 
Ai  last,  after  turning  his  side  face  to  you  in  silence  for  a  week, 
he  came  out  with  a  glorious  imitation  of  a  squib — ^phizz,  phizz, 
phizz  I  One  day,  too,  I  may  come  out  with  my  Spanish  squib. 
^'  I  have  had  an  agreeable  incident  lately  in  being  called  upon 
by  M.  Buznach,*  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  in  one  of  my  let- 
ters from  Gran.  He  had  the  generosity  to  ride  with  me  a 
whole  day's  journey  from  Oran  to  Fez,  to  introduce  me  to  the 
patriarch  of  an  Arab  encampment — after  which  introduction,  I 
was  safe  among  the  Arabs.  How  to  return  his  kindness,  I 
knew  not — for  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  I  could  not  offer  him 
money ;  and  Oran,  poor  place !  had  no  shop  in  whidi  I  could 
purchase  any  present  to  make  him.  His  coming  to  London 
was  therefore  a  joy  to  me — ^a  relief  from  unrequited  obligation. 
It  so  happens  tli^t  I  can  be  of  use  to  him  in  London.  T.  C' 
«  «  «r  «  « 

The  following  extracts  are  from  letters  to  his  nephew,  Robert 
Campbell,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  whom  he  had  placed  in  a 
commercial  school  at  Rheims,f  with  the  view  of  preparing  him 
for  a  situation  in  one  of  the  great  London  houses  : — 

*  Buznadi  met  the  Poet  at  my  house  at  dinner  in  Park-square.  See 
notes  on  this  incident,  also,  letter  from  Oran. 

t  "  I  have  sent  my  nephew  to  the  continent  for  four  years,  to  learn 
Frendi  and  German,  as  I  wish  to  place  him,  if  I  be  alive  at  that  time,  in 
the  counting-house  of  a  merchant  trading  with  the  continent'' — LetUr  t0 
2fr.  Gray. 
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^^  April  2*1  ih. — I  write  to  you  sooner  than  I  intended,  be- 
cause I  perceive  that  you  are  somewhat  distrustful  as  to  your 
power  of  learning  French  as  quickly  as  you  would  wish  ;  but 
be  of  good  cheer,  my  boy  1  You  cannot  acquire  the  language 
by  a  miracle ;  habit  and  patience  alone  will  render  you  ^pmiiliar 
with  it;  and  one  fine  morning,  before  the  two  years  are 
elapsed,  you  will  waken  and  find  yourself  a  good  Frendi 
scholar. 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter.  It  confirms  my 
opinion  of  you,  that  you  are  a  oianly  person,  and  not  fractious 
and  quarrelsome.  I  know  very  well  that  you  tnust  have  rubs 
and  annoyances  in  your  new  settlement — and  who  is  without 
them  ?  But  still  you  say  that  you  are  happy ;  and,  without 
taking  the  expressicm  too  hterally,  it  gives  me  a  token  that  you 
have  a  spring  of  hope  and  industry  within  you,  that  will  bear 
you  into  a  prosperous  tide  of  life.  I  know  you  will  not  abuse 
my  confidence  in  you,  when  I  say--*tell  me  whatever  incon- 
veniences you  have,  and,  if  I  can,  they  shall  be  removed.  In 
the  meantime,  don't  think  it  inconsistent  when  I  saw,  ^  put  up 
with  everything  until  you  have  acquired  something  of  the  lan^ 
guage  ;'  for,  to  begin  at  present  to  make  |iew  arrangements  with 
Monsieur  Goubault,  would  s^  us  all  to  sea  again.  One  thing 
that  I  mean  to  make  a  future  arrangement  a^mt,  is,  that  you 
shall  have  more  liberty  to  go  about  the  town  of  Rheims — and 
not  be  confined  like  a  child  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 
I  have  another  little  reformation  in  view  more  immediately,  if 
it  can  be  effected  :  Mr.  Scott  informs  me  that  when  he  was  at 
the  school,  the  break&st  was  bread  ^at  discretion,-'  and  the 
liberty  of  the  pump.  Now,  although  it  is  possible  that  you 
will  keep  your  health  upon  this  bre^fast,  as  well  as  if  you  had 
fowls  and  marmalade,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  my  nephew 
breakfasting  on  bread  and  water.  I  have  therefore  remitted 
you,  by  Mr.  Scott,  two  napoleons,  for  the  following  purpose : 
Get,  if  you  can,  to  a  cheese  shop,  aud  purchase  a  pound  of 
cheese — ^you  cannot  in  delicacy  eat  this  before  the  other  stu- 
dents, so  whip  it  out  slily,  and  take  a  nip  of  it  to  give  a  aest  to 
your  bread. 

"  I  cannot  estimate  your  pocket-money,  till  I  know  your  en- 
tire expense  ;  but  these  forty  francs  shall  not  come  out  of  your 
pocket-allowance,  any  more  than  the  boo^  you  buy. 

"  You  can  get  no  harm  by  going  to  a  Catholic  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  I  am  glad  that  you  seem  to  view  the  matter  in  that 
light.     God  listens  to  human  prayers  wherever  they  are  offered 
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up.  The  Catholics  have  a  mistaken  religion ;  but  peroeontion 
is  not  a  necessary  part  of  their  creed.  In  the  very  reign  of  the 
'Bloody  Mary,'  many  true  Catholics  were  horrified  at  her 
cruelties  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we,  Protestants,  have  too 
often  persecuted.  Calvin  and  the  Genevan  church,  which  is 
the  Mother  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  got  Servetus  burnt  alive  for 
being  a  Sodnlan  I  In  ^t,  at  one  time  the  bulk  of  Christians, 
in  whatever  other  points  they  differed,  agreed  in  thinking  that 
they  had  a  right  to  bum  others  for  diff<N*enoe  of  belief  I  Adieu, 
my  dear  Robert,  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  Ac.  T.  C." 

While  their  correspondence  was  thus  proceeding,  the  youth 
fell  ill,  his  studies  were  interrupted  ;  and  on  the  14th  of  July 
the  French  physician  recommended  that  he  should  be  imme- 
diately sent  home.  In  the  meantime,  however— owing  to  some 
illusory  symptoms  of  amendment — ^this  opportunity  was  lost ; 
and  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  his  nephew  "  was  able 
to  resume  his  studies  without  alarm,"  Campbell  wrote  to  him 
as  follows : 

^July  22(f. — Your  letter  received  this  morning,  ^Ves  me 
infinite  relie£  I  was  annoyed  beyond  expression  at  the  pros- 
pect of  expense  and  delay  in  your  education,  and  return  to 
Inland  ;  but  the  positive  manner  in  which  the  physician  an-^ 
nounced  your  case  being  serioiis,  left  me  no  choice  but  to  send 
for  you.  Now  matters  are  ecwnpletely  changed,  and  your  reso- 
lution to  remain  was  quite  pr(^r.  Tell  Mons.  Goubault  from 
me,  that  I  am  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  attention  that  has 
been  shown  you  in  your  temporary  ailment.  Your  friend, 
young  Mr.  Scott,  will  help  you  to  interpret  the  message,  and 
will  you  add  to  Mons.  Goubault,  that  in  the  event  of  any  ill- 
,  ness.  likely  to  be  more  than  transitory  befalling  you,  I  know  too 
well  what  is  due  to  him,  to  occasion  your  remaining  with  him 
during  such  illness  ;  for  it  is  not  proper  to  burthen  a  boarding- 
scbooT  with  a  sick  scholar  ;  but  in  that  event  (which  may  God 
avert !)  we  must  consult  about  your  retiring  to  some  place,  not 
far  from  Rheims,  and  not  think  of  transferring  you  at  once  to 
your  *  native  air.'  The  physician  of  course  knows  the  general 
treatment  of  your  complaint  better  than  I  can  pretend  to  know 
it ;  but  assuredly,  both  he  and  Mons.  Goubault  are  utterly  de- 
ceived as  to  the  climate  of  Glasgow — our  native  climate.  It  is 
a  cold,  raw,  wretchedly  wet  climate — the  very  nursery  of  sore 
throats  and  chest  diseases.  If  you  had  come  home,  and  if  I 
had  found  your  bronchitis  worse,  or  your  chest  threatened,  I 
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meant  to  have  sent  you  to  Devonshire  or  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  North  of  Scotland,  for  a  pectoral  or  throat  complaint  ?  God 
hefp  us ! 

**  I  hope  and  trust  that  your  health  will  improve  and  continue 
sound ;  and  that  you  will  not  forget  your  promise  to  be  punc- 
tiliously accurate  in  keeping  a  double-sided  book,  with  the 
creditor  on  one  side,  and  the  debtor  on  the  other,  notidng  the 
express  purpose  for  which  every  expense  is  incurred. — ^Pray  at- 
tend also  to  the  computation  of  French  and  English  money ;  for 
your  letter,  before  the  two  last,  written,  I  dare  say,  under  indis- 
position, was  inaccurate  on  the  subject. — I  have  written  to  you 
about  your  four  years'  education ;  I  dare  say  you  think  me  a 
man  who  means  what  I  say. — I  can  further  assure  you  that  I 
have  laid  aside  a  sum,  which,  in  the  event  of  my  death,  before 
the  end  of  the  four  years,  will  be  sufficient  to  support  and  edu- 
cate you,  firugally,  during  whatever  part  of  the  imexpired  term 
may  remain  at  my  death.*  T.  C." 

*  •  *  «  • 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  A ,  with  a  proof  engraving  of  "  Latil- 

la's  Child,"  the  infant  heroine  of  his  poem,  he  says : — 

Aug.  26^A.  .  .  .  I  am  projecting  a  new  volume  of  poet- 
ical pieces,  not  contained  in  any  hitherto  edition.  Some  of  the 
projected  volume  is  not  yet  written. — I  fancy  I  am  in  my  dotage, 
for  I  am  smitten  with  such  a  passion  for  having  vignettes  affixed 
to  my  poems,  that  if  I  had  a  large  fortune,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  I  should  squander  it  on  them.  In  this  project  for  a  new 
series  of  steel  engravings,  I  am  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  however, 

*  In  les8  iliaii  a  month  the  symptoms  were  much  aggrayated ;  Campbell 
came  tome  in  great  distress  about  his  £Eiyorite  nejdiew;  and  as  no. time 
was  to  be  lost,  he  was  immediately  recalled.  To  his  nephew  he  writes : — 
**  It  is  my  wish  and  request  that  you  will  come  to  London  as  soon  as  you 
can,  and  by  such  stages  .as  will  not  fatigue  you.  .  .  .  The  best  place 
for  you  will  be  the  mild  climate  of  l>eyonshire.  ...  I  haye  no  dis- 
trust in  the  humanity  of  the  Frendi ;  but  in  such  a  state  of  health,  you 
ought  to  be  nearer  to  your  relatiye& — ^As  soon  as  you  can  fix  a  day  for  set- 
ting out)  drop  me  a  line — as  I  must  proyide  a  comfortable  lodging  for  you 
near  to  me,  where  Dr.  Beattie  will  immediately  see  you,  and  giye  his 
opinion  of  your  case.    God  bless  and  preserye  you,  my  dear  nephew. 

"  T.  0." 

On  his  nephew's  arriyal  in  London,  I>.  Johnson  and  I  saw  him ;  but  the 
case  was  quite  hopeless ;  and  after  a  short  yisit  to  his  brother,  Hr.  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  this  yery  amiable  and  intelligent  youth  was  remoyed  to 
his  mother's  house  in  Glasgow,  where  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty. 
Eia  death  wag  much  felt  by  CampbeU,  as  another  seyere  blow  to  his  hopes. 
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by  poverty,  I  have  got  two  vignettes — ^this  one  for  the  girl- 
poem,  finished — ^and  another  on  Napoleon  and  the  British  sea- 
man, nearly  finished — but  they  will  cost  me  abont  100/.  the 
two ;  and  tibat  is  but  the  tenth  part  of  what  the  vignette  illus- 
tration of  a  volume — even  a  small  one — would  cost.  As  bor- 
rowed money  must  be  repaid,  it  would  be  of  no  use  borrowing 
the  money.  I  was  thinking,  as  forgery  is  not  a  hanging  matter  < 
now,  whether  I  might  not  risk  raising  the  sum  in  that  way ;  but 
on  reflection,  I  thought  it  would  be  both  discreditable  to  myself 
and  painful  to  my  firiends,  if  I  were  to  be  transported  for  forgery ! 
Another  thought  struck  me,  viz.,  to  marry  some  rich  old  widow 
— ^but  after  all,  it  might  be  worse  to  be  yoked  to  an  old  Gorgon, 
than  even  to  be  hanged  for  forgery.  So  1  must  try  to  pinch 
and  starve,  till  I  can,  year  by  year,  scrape  together  the  money 
in  ail  honest  way. 

"  To  be  serious.  As  it  may  be  possible  for  me,  in  no  great 
length  of  time,  to  get  some  score  of  vignettes — such  as  the 
child's  picture — ^accomplished,  I  shall  be  anxious  to  keep  the 
few  copies  of  each  plate  that  is  struck  off  as  little  known  to  the 
public  as  possible,  and  so  a  very  few  impressions  have  been 

taken.    The  darling  child  is  about  the  same  age  as  M was, 

when  I  first  knew  her,  and  so  I  was  anxious  that  she  should 
have  the  only  copy  I  could  spare.  .  .  .  Give  my  best  re- 
spects to  Dr.  A .     His  pamphlet  on  the  Poor  Laws  is  the 

best  work  that  was  ever  published  on  the  subject.  1  have  felt 
grateful  to  him  over  and  over  again  for  writing  it.  Believe  me 
your  affectionate  friend,  T.  C."* 

4c  *  *  *  * 

^^July  15th,  .  .  I  wish  to  get  Lawrence's  portrait  of  me 
copied  for  Lord  Holland,  who  has  expr^sed  a  desire  to  that 
effect ;  and,  as  I  can  refuse  nothing  to  my  earliest  patron, — es- 
pecially when  he  requests  to  have  what  was  once  my  similitude 
in  his  library, — I  have  promised  to  apply  to  you,  to  forward  the 
original  to  London,  that  I  nmy  have  it  well  copied.  You  may 
depend  upon  having  it  back  safe  and  soon. — ^Apropos  to  por- 
traits !  I  have  been  importuned  to  sit  for  one  to  Latilla,  the 
painter  of  that  lovely  child,  on  whose  picture  I  had  made  a 
poem.  But,  as  I  am  not  so  beautiful  as  the  child,  he  has  not 
been  so  fortunate  in  making  me  the  subject  of  his  pencil.     .    . 

*  In  a  P.  S.  to  this  letter,  he  speaks  of  setting  off  for  Italy  in  November, 
and  retuniiiig  to  his  own  loved  Scotland  the  following  May. 
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Beiag  »HaWe  to  sleep  of  a  moroing^^  I  get  up  very  ea% ;  mi^ 
when  tbe  painter  oomeS)  I  sm  returned  ta  a  state  of  <bQWsi.i»Qs% 
The  limner  has  caiight  this  somnolent  expresaioB  to  a  siuradle^ 
and  has  made  me  the  stupidest  k>oking  old  felkw  that  eror 
scribbled  verses !  Ihe  portrfdt,  bow  on  the  eve  of  being  finished^ 
is,  unfortunately  for  me,  most  exctedm^fy  like  I  .  .  .    T.  C," 

The  suspense  he  had  lately  suffered  on  account  of  his  nephew, 
with  the  near  prospect  of  his  untimely  deaths  told  very  sensibly 
upon  Campbell's  health ;  and„  resortmg  to  the  old  experiment 
of  change  of  scene,  I  proposed  a,  visit  to  Chatham.  A  launch 
was  to  take  place ;  9JQd  as  we  felt  sure  that  a  spectacle,  which 
he  himself  had  so  admirably  described,!  would  infallibly  arrest 
and  divert  his  attention,  arrangements  were  immediately  con- 
cluded. A  flattering  invitation  was  forwarded  to  the  Poet — 
preparations  were  made  to  receive  him  with  due  honor ;  and,  in 
company  with  a  few  private  friends,  we  proceeded  to  Chatham. 
The  events  of  the  day  are  thus  condensed  from  the  published 
account: 

**8^,  39. — Tbe  laxaack  of  two  a^ps  ef  war  at  the  sasoe  port,  on  the 
same  day,  is  axx  event  but  v^iy  rarely  recorded  in  our  aouals ;  and  as  tbe 
*Bab.d  of  Hops'  happened  to  form  the  most  distiDguished  integer  in  the 
countless  spectators  '  tnere  to  see,'  it  maybe  pardonable  to  characterize  the 
great  gatheriog  in  connexion  with  tbe  oocasion  that  cabled  it  Ibrth,  in  words 
which  mental  memory  must  ever,  we  opine,  mark  as  her  owq — *  like  ai^gel 
visits,  few  and  far  between.'  The  business  of  the  day  commenced  with  th^ 
laundi  of  the  Polyphemus  steamer,  a  vessel  in  many  respects  peculiar,  of 
the  burden  of  800  tons,  and  so  appointed  as  to  perform  alternately  with 
ease  the  double  duty  of  a  roomy  transport  or  a  diip  of  war.  The  slip  or 
descent  was  not  only  steady,  but  sublime  and  beautiful ;  and  the  moment 
spray  arose — ^as  she  dipped  in  and  careered  through  the  briny  deep— the 
welkin  literally  rung  wim  vivas,  as  deafening  to  most  ears  as  the  cannon's 
roar.  Pending  this  launch,  a  different  set  of  cajrponters  were  bui^  undoing 
all  the  fastenings  of  a  ship  of  the  line — a  two  decker  named  the  *  London,' 
mounted  in  the  meantime  for  ninety-two  guns,  but  which  may  cany  here- 
after a  hundred  or  more.  Bidf  an  hour  or  more  elapsed  between  acts  first 
and  second  c^  the  marine  drama ;  and  during  the  wMq  interval  expecta- 
tion stood  so  completely  on  tiptoe,  that  *  the  bcddest  held  his  breath  for  a 
time.'  As  the  last  holdfast  or  keeper  was  removed,  away  the  '  XiOndon' 
glided  most  m^estically,  cheered  by  at  least  twenty-  thousand  voices — 
some  afloat,  some  on  board  of  vessels  moored — ^the  spectators  densely 
ranged  on  tiie  quays,  and  no  inconsiderable  number  scattered  over  dix^- 
ing  artificial  heights,  better  befittiog  the  wing9  of  a  bird  than  the  tempor- 
ary occupancy  of  human  beings. 

*  He  was  suffering  from  rheumatism  at  the  time.    The  portrait  is  stifl 
unfinished.    This  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomioa 
f  In  his  Specimens  of  the  BrUUh  Po&U, 
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•  ««««• 

«lTie  ceremoDT  being  graced  hj  the  preeeiMce  of  Twncia  OAifPiBLi^ 
wboM  weqiiaUed  antbem,  '  Ye  Mariners  o£  1Si^;kw4'  was  soag  in  a  luU 
dborue  (ttventy  Toioes,)  the  nattoaal  eBtfannasm,  I  oaay  troly  say,  UtenUy 
soared  to  hearen  during  the  glorioos  burst—- 

*  Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 

No  towers  along  the  steep; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  waye — 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep.' 

B  is  impossible  to  imagine  anytlnng  sobore  batting  the  launch  of  a  Biitiah 
ship  of  the  line ;  and  the  effect  was  obyioiidy  he^fatened  by  ^nmors  jof 
war/  and  the  boasts  so  often  made  of  the  growsag  potency  of  ^  French 
marine.  So  &r  as  I  can  judge,  the  fe^yaog  was  universal,  that^  should  the 
tug  of  strife  again  come,  she  will  play  her  put,  valorously  and  well,  against 
the  mightiest  Frenchman  that  ever  floated 

•  «#### 

**  A  8plett(Md  dfje^tner  was  giroi  after  the  launch,  by  J.  Findiam,  Esq., 
the  naval  architect,  to  about  eighty  of  the  n^ost  distinguished  genUemei> 
who  had  attended.  After  the  toasts  of  the  day,  the  Queen,  ia^  had  been 
loyally  and  enthusiastieally  drunk,  Mr.  Fmeham,  in  a  very  elegant  and 
pcunted  address,  proposed  the  health  of  'the  Poet  Campbell,'  ^iSiich  was 
drunk  with  three  tinges  three,  and  mimense  cheeriog,  while  the  band  in 
the  inner  court  struck  up  the  appropriate  air, '  like  Can^pbells  are  coming  I' 
On  retummg  tiianks— 

*" ' I  rise,'  said  the  Poet,  'pecuMarly  unfitted,  in  one  re^oect,  Ibr  the  doty 
of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the  present  xwmpany  on  this  occasioa  I  am 
unwell — I  believe  principally  frcMn  anxiety  about  t^  termination  and  suo* 
cess  of  the  mighty  spectacle  which  has  been  finished  so  gloriously  before 
you.  I  should  have  been  worse  but  for  the  presence  c^  my  right  hand 
neighbor,  who  has  admkastered  to  the  corporeal  and  spasmodio  affection 
on  the  outside  of  my  heart  which  much  afflicted  me.  I  may  well  say  of 
Dr.  Beattie— 

*  Friend  of  my  life,  wtudi  did  not  you  piolong, 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song  1 — 

out  I  beg  to  remark,  that  I  allude  to  pain  on  the  outside  of  my  heart  In 
the  inside  of  my  heart  all  is  healthful  and  exulting  I  I  have  witnessed  a 
spectacle  that,  mentally  speaking,  shall  ever  dwell  in  my  heart  of  hearts ; 
and  if  I  had  a  thousand  hearts,  wey  would  have  been  all  filled  to  the  brim 
at  witnessing  this  sight  A  ship  of  the  line  fit  to  encounter  any  ship  that 
ever  floated  on  the  waves,  has  been  launched  before  20,000  spectators. 
The  "  London"  has  been  launched !  In  future  she  will  do  honor  to  our  coun- 
tiy  in  the  nights  of  danff er  and  the  days  of  battle^  at  the  ends  of  the  earth 
wnich  she  shall  visit,  and  in  all  that  she  has  to  do  and  suffer  for  her  country 
At  present  she  does  more  inmiediate  honor  to  the  talented  man  who  in- 
structed her — Mr.  Fincham,  our  present  host  "Well  may  he  look  upon  her 
with  pride.  When  she  slipt  firom  her  cradle,  my  friends,  and  when  she 
swung  round  after  dipping  in  the  water,  did  you  ever  see  so  magnificent  a 
creature  ?  No  I  I  hear  you  reply ;  and  let  us  turn  with  looks  of  gratitude 
to  the  fi'amer  of  the  ship.  My  friends,  I  am  a  poet^  and  poets  are  very 
proud  of  their  art ;  but  witii  ab  our  poetical  art»  I  do  not  think  we  could 
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haye  constmcted  a  thing  half  so  poetical  as  this  noble  ship  **  London," 
whidi  has  just  been  launched  At  least  I  know  that  if  all  our  -wits  were 
combined,  we  could  not  write  poems  sufficient  for  her  praise.  No,  it  would 
require  more  than  a  poet — ^it  would  requke  a  prophet  to  predict  tiie  future 
glory  of  the  **  London  f  and  the  un worthiness  of  roetry  here  gives  way  to 


*  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  honor  which  you  have  done  me  in  causing 
my  song  of  the  "Mariners  of  England"  to  be  sung  on  this  occasion,  has 
given  me  peculiar  pride  and  pleasure.  Whatever  my  verses  may  be,  their 
being  sung  at  this  spectacle  connects  me  more  nearly  with  our  nation. 
I  have  always  loved  my  inoth^  country ;  but  now  I  feel  as  i^  by  special 
endearment,  ^e  were  pressing  me  doselv  to  her  maternal  breast  I  Al- 
low me,  my  friends,  to  propose  the  healm  of  3{r.  Fincham,' — ^which  h&Dg 
drank  with  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Campbell  sat  down  under  loud  and  continueia 


*'  Seld<mi  has  an  afternoon  passed,  within  the  great  naval  arsenal  of 
Chatham,  attended  with  so  much  real  harmcHiy,  and  so  many  exhilarating 
circumstances. 

"  The  following  day.  Dr.  Rae,  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  gave  a  dinner 
and  evening  party,  at  which  most  of  the  rank,  beauty,  and  talent  of  the 
place  were  invited  to  meet  the  Poet  Campbell  Music  and  song,  both  pro- 
moted and  shared  in  by  the  Bard  himself  enlivened  the  evening. 

** Mr.  Alexander  Blyth  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  Poet  under  his 
own  roof  during  his  visit ;  and  on  Wednesday  he  returned  to  town,  restored 
in  health,  and  preparing,  as  we  are  happy  to  learn,  a  new  naval  anthem. 
It  LB  now  fully  expected  that  the  'Mariners '  will  be  sung  at  the  theatres^ 
and  become  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  every  laui^" 

The  result  of  this  spectacle  was  the  following  lyric — ^tbe 
'^  Launch  of  a  First-rate/' — ^which  may  take  its  place  with  the 
best  of  his  naval  odes : — 

**  England  hails  thee  with  emotion, 

Mightiest  child  of  naval  art ! 
Heaven  resounds  thy  welcome  I    Ocean 

Takes  thee  smiling  to  his  heart 
Giant  oaks,  of  bold  expansion, 

O'er  seven  hundred  acres  fell — 
All  to  build  thy  noble  mansion, 

Where  our  *  hearts  of  oak  *  shall  dwell ! 
Midst  those  trees  the  wild  deer  bounded. 

Ages  long  ere  we  were  bom ; 
There — our  great-grandfathers  sounded 

Many  a  jovial  hunting  horn  1 
Oaks  I  that  living,  did  mlwrit 

Grandeur  from  our  earth  and  sky. 
Still  robust — ^the  native  spirit 

In  your  timbers  shall  not  die ! 
Slup !  to  shine  in  martial  glory. 

Thou  shalt  cleave  the  ocean  s  path, 
Freighted  with  BarrANNiA's  glory. 
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And  the  thunders  of  her  wrath ! 
Foes  shall  crowd  their  sails  and  fly  tfaee^ 

Threatening  havoc  to  their  deck — 
When  afiir  they  flrst  desciy  thee, 

like  the  coining  whuiwm^s  speck ! 
€hUlant  bark !  thy  pomp  and  beaufy 

Storm  or  battle  ne'^  shall  blast- 
While  our  tars,  in  pride  and  duty, 

Nail  thy  colors  to  the  mast ! — ^T.  0.** 

Dec,  5  th, — At  a  meeting  held  in  the  British  Coffee  House, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  club  *  for  the  middle  classes,  Camp- 
bell was  invited  to  take  the  chair ;  and  from  his  amusing  speech 
on  that  occasion,  I  venture  to  present  the  following  %ht  but 
characteristic  extracts : 

**..,,  Your  project  is  not  new  to  me :  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  my 
thoughts.  In  lookmg  round  the  Club-houses  of  London,  I  have  said  to 
myself-— 'How  is  this?  All  the  rich  men  of  the  metropolis— all  who  are 
amlntious  to  be  thought  rich — ^the  titled  men — ^public  men — University 
men— naval  and  miliary  men— all  have  built  themselves  palaces  of  social 
resort  But  the  vast  and  valuable  class — ^they  who  can  neither  aflbrd  the 
pidace  Club-house  of  lords,  nor  descend  to  the  gin-palace  of  dustmen — ^the 
middle  eloM,  who  constitute  morally  the  very  thews  and  sinews  of  society — 
who  are  too  respectable  to  make  the  public-house  tibeh-  daily  haunt — ^yet 
have  a  nattaid  yearning  for  society — ^for  conversation — ^for  the  sig^t  rf 
books  and  newspapers,  that  tiiey  may  give  them  a  colored  map  of  public 
events — how  is  it  that  they  (as  if  <lestitute  of  gregarious  instinct)  have 
built  for  themselves  no  houses  of  social  and  sob^  resort  f  The  question 
is  satisfiEictorily  answered  by  the  present  meeting.    .    .    ; 

**  Your  intended  association  has  for  one  of  its  diief  objects,  that  of  ma- 
king men  independent  of  the  tavern,  and  untempted  to  superfluous  compo- 
tation.  Thou^  not  rich  m^rsel^  I  belong  to  a  West-End  Club^  and  as.ez- 
pensive,  I  bdueve,  as  any  in  London ;  but  were  its  subscription  doubled, 
I  should  not  quit  it — so  agreeable  is  the  companionship  I  find  in  it  This 
Club  is  the  sdaoe  of  my  hfe.  A  tuft-hunter  once  hmted  that  he  would 
patronize  us — ^which  I  was  determined  he  should  not  do.  '  Are  you  all 
gentlemen  in  the  Olarmcef  'Yes,  every  inch  oS  us.'  *But  have  you 
any  noblemen  V  *  Not  ona*  *  Ha — 1  suspect  none  of  your  members  live 
ever  risen  high  in  the  world.'  *  What ! — have  not  three  of  our  members — 
one  of  them  an  M.P. — ascended  in  a  baUoonf  K  that  is  not  high  in  the 
world,  I  know  not  what  is  1'"     ... 

*'  Clubs,  I  must  ooi^ess,  are  more  important  to  tmmarried  than  to  mar- 
ried men :  but  no  man  will  be  the  worse  husband  for  having  access  to  pub- 
lications which  he  cannot  have  at  home,— and  to  the  conversation  of  sober 
extra-domestic  society.  The  (M  Athenians,  our  &thers  m  civilization,  had 
friendly  associations  for  mutnid  protection  against  poverty — in  fiict  Benefit 
Clvbe;  and  from  these  they  certainly  did  not  exclude  married  oitiztti& 

*  This  was  to  be  called  the  Alpha  Club,  and  "*  to  be  followed  by  an 
Alphabet  of  CSubs  on  the  same  pnndpla'' 
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The  dubs  of  aotiqmty,  howerov  remind  me  of  a  -very  c^uaint  aigmneni 
drawn  from  the  l»tter  agaisst  dabs — namely,  that  mamed  men  should 
resign  them ;  because  Hercules,  mider  tiie  dominioQ  of  his  wife,  laid  aside 
his  dub  I  But  I  protest  agamst  t^  perversion  of  a  daasical  fiict  Qm- 
phale,  the  lady-love  oif  Hem>leB»  wis  not  fais  toifa :  Ae  was  his  mistress — 
and  his  mistress  with  a  vengemoe  I  She  took  away  from  him  his  only 
manly  toggery— his  li(»'8  ddn— 4lie  MaekirUoth  of  the  herdc  ages — ^wore 
it  herself— cudgelled  the  hero  with  Ins  own  dab— -set  him  to  spin — and, 
whipping  off  the  buskins  fitxa  her  pietty  £Bet»  wallonDed  his  ears  with  them 
whenever  he  was  lazy  at  the  distaff— as  if  he  had  been  a  daasical  ppoto- 
type  of  Jerry  Sneak.  ButI  beg  pardon — Hercules  sneaked  not  to  a  wife, 
but  a  mistress ;  and  this  is  clearly  no  aigument  for  a  married  man  resign- 
ing his  dub.**    .... 

*'  1  once  prcnected  a  C^b  on  the  most  frugal  ^pian  that  could  be  devised, 
consistent  with  reqteetability. I  made  a  round  of  the  Lon- 
don eating-houses — not  as  an  amateur  of  eating,  bat  as  a  student  of  prm- 
diary  statistics.  I  can  speak  of  those  places  as  confidently  as  the  Indian 
oould  speak  of  the  Bish^  *  Had  he  known  the  worthy  prdate  f  *  Oh, 
yes,  and  liked  him  vastly.  *  But  how  did  yon  happen  to  know  him  f  'I 
ate  a  piece  <tf  himr-^n  at  mangSP  Haw,  though  1  cannot  say  ^lat  in  i£ 
inftanoes  *  I  hked  them  vasUy,'  I  can  speak  of  the  eatmg-housesfrvn  trial 
I  was  surprised  in  one  respect,  by  tiie  dieapness  and  goodness  <tf  the  snat 
•*-in  aaetner,  I  was  di8a|)pattited  at  the  total  absence  of  tiie  peturesaiM. 
Where  are  now  the  gionoaa  hay^lotft  crdinaries,  described  by  Smdlett  V- 
where  the  hungiy  dmer  asoendted  by  a  ladder-— and  where  his  ffradus  ad 
PorMosftrnt  was  not  i«8toredM  his  dinnw  had  been  jMiK^  fir  r  .  .  , 

**  But  the  advantage  of  such  a  CM>  as  you  propose  does  not  step  hete. 
It  will  give  ike  moral  benefit  of  gradually-increasing  ac^iusntanee  witb 

reapectable  and  known  mea Wliot  gives  the  resident  of  town  a 

quKsker  &eulty  of  thinking  and  uttermg  his  tboq^its  than  the  mstiiaited 
person  ?  It  is  the  circumstance  of  his  living  in  a  denser  state  of  sodetf , 
where,  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  the  man  ^  wit  is  wfae^^ed  by  contact 
with  the  wit  of  others.  ....  1^  CSub  is  a  }daoe  <tf  placid  resort 
without  solitude.  It  is  not  a  rut  in  wrb^—bai  an  wrfte  tn  wrhe-^  city 
within  a  city,  to  tiie  happy  membersof  aweU-oiganiaed  apnedation."  .  .  . 

"I  have  ooonselled  yon  to  frugality;  but  though  {as  Bake  thundered 
mitin  the  house  of  Oommons)  thnft  is  a  migfatv  revenue— m«($p»«m  wetifol 
€st  parsim&nia*-^jei  that  virtue  itself  may  be  carried  too  hr,  Lnagine 
not  fi«m  my  saying  this,  that  I  resdnd  one  iota  from  my  reverence  fat  trut 
MonomsH^the  child  of  wisdom,  and  the  mother  ef  ntdependenee.  If  I  am 
the  slave  of  no  man,  or  party,  I  owe  the  independence  of  my  Ufeandprin- 
c^tles  to  the  frugoHty  <»  my  Uvmg.  ....." 

**  Be  not  hasty  in  thisaffiur,  as  regards  the  admission  of  manters : — bet- 
ter that  ten  good  candidates  should  be  csduded  than  one  bad  one  admit- 
ted. You  have  an  enviable  privilege  in  the  power  of  constmctiDg  a  good 
Club,  fletdier  of  Saltoan  said,  'Let  me  make  the  popular  son^of  a 
country,  and  I  will  allow  yon  to  make  the  laws.*  Bi;^  weie  I  a  legislator, 
I  shouldeay^— in  place  of  song,  let  me  eonxlruet  the  popular  (Hubs  of  ana- 
Hon!* 


*  Non  intelligunt  homines  quam  ma^um  vectigal  nit  pmiincfHai  ■  Cho, 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

VICTORIA  SaUARB,  PIttUCO. 

As  the  winter  commenced,  Campbell  imtde  preparatkms  for 
smother  ehange  of  domidle.  Having  ielt  the  loneliness  of  his 
tihambers,  he  longed  for  the  comfoTts  of  domestfe  societjr ;  and 
with  his  niece,  whom  he  had  educated,  and  now  invited  to  sn- 
perintend  his  manage,  he  took  the  lease  of  a  house  in  Victoria 
Sijuare,*  PimHco.  This  was  a  serious  and  ill-advised  step ;  for 
it  involved  him  in  expenses  and  difficulties  which  he  had  neither 
calculated  nor  foreseen  ;  but  the  arrangements  he  had  made 
were  so  encouraging,  that  he  saw  only  the  bright  side  of  things, 
and  looked  to  his  new  house  as  a  new  era  of  happiness.  Fimlico 
had  been  the  first  resting-place  in  his  public  career;  and  he  felt 
i  sort  of  impatient  yearning  to  return  to  it — ^not  without  a  pre- 
sentiment, perhaps,  that  it  might  be  his  last :  and  while  fancy 
was  surrounding  his  hearth  wiSi  old  fatoiliar  faces,  he  writes : — 

"  Jan,  28cf. — I  am  so  much  in  love  with  my  new  house  in 
Victoria  Square,  that  I  have  resolved  to  put  off  my  journey  to 
Italy,  taH  1  halve  finished  and  entered  it — nay  warmed  it  with  a 
dinner  to  my  friends  in  May !     .    . 

*  *  *  *  * 

^'  I  got  a  letter  from  my  sister  at  Edinburgh  a  few  days  ago, 
written,  of  course,  by  her  companion.  Miss  Boston  :  '  So  you  are 
to  be  mometf— that  is  reported  and  quite  certain.  Oh,  my  good 
brother,  is  not  this  a  rash  step  at  your  years  ?  Have  you  con- 
sulted M ?'     My  answer  was — ^I  have  ndther  consulted 

M nor  any  one  else  ;  for  I  did  not  hear  that  I  was  for  cer- 
tain to  be  married,  till  I  got  your  letter.  But  why  should  you 
be  surprised  that  I  should  commit  matrimony  at  my  young  and 
giddy  age  ?  for  I  am  only  sixty-three  f  I  must  nevertheless  re- 
quest you  to  obtain  for  me  exact  information  as  to  the  name, 

♦  lliis  House.  Ka  8,  was  to  be  finidied  eariy  In  fhe  yeair,  with  poflses- 
iwi  in  Mnr  br  Jiibb. 
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condition,  &c.,  of  the  lady  to  whom  I  am  to  be  married ;  for  I 
protest  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  obtained  a  promise, 
these  many  years  back,  from  any  unfortunate  woman,  to  love, 
honor,  and  obey  me.  I  suspect  there  is  some  mistake  in  the 
whole  report.    ...  T.  C." 

"  Feh,  24:th, — ^Mpre  than  two  months  ago,  my  Petrarch  was 
finished,  and  the  press  ought  to  have  got  it  out  in  a  month. 
But  the  compositors  have  slumbered  over  it ;  partly,  perhaps, 
from  the  soporific  matter  of  the  work.  It  will  not  be  published 
till  the  middle  of  March — no  fault  of  mine.  If  I  were  to  start 
now  for  the  continent,  t.  e,  in  the  middle  of  March,  I  should  not 
have  three  whole  months  for  my  tour,  which  is  too  short  a  time 
for  surveying  the  Ausonian  land,  as  I  must  be  back  in  June.  In 
that  month  I  must  take  possession  of  my  new  small  house  in 
Victoria  Square.  I  have  determined,  therefore,  to  postpone  my 
transalpine  expedition  till  the  autumn ;  and,  if  you  are  to  be 
in  London  in  the  spring,  I  shall  be  here,  and  possibly  in  fay 
new  house  to  receive  you.  But  let  me  know  what  your  intended 

movements  are  ;  and  do  not  let  that  dear  witch,  M ,  who 

bewitches  everybody,  throw  her  broomstick  across  your  purpo- 
ses.— ^Ah  1  my  heart  beats  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  you  all.  A 
trip  to  Sydenham — Sk  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey  I       T.  C.*' 

«  *  *  '  4t  «  *  « 

To  conclude  some  family  arrangements,  he  now  made  a  short 
visit  to  Glasgow ;  and  having  obtained  Mrs.  A.  Campbell's  con- 
sent to  part  with  her  daughter,  he  expressed  his  intention  of 
providing  for  her.  After  enumerating  the  sources  of  his  "  lit- 
erary wealth,  "  I  shall  thus,"  he  says,  March  29th,  "  be  able  to 
bequeath  to  her  the  me^ms  of  independence  after  my  decease. 
She  need  not  come  to  London  till  the  middle  of  May ;  and  then, 
in  my  new  house,  she  shall  be  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  of  that 
month.  It  will  be  an  amusement  to  me  to  instruct  her  mind 
whenever  she  chooses.  But  assure  her  from  me,  that  she  need 
not  fear  being  set  to  learn  more  than  she  really  wishes ;  and  she 
must  not  ffreet  at  parting  from  her  mother,  for  I  will  send  her 
back  on  a  visit  to  you  as  often  as  she  likes.  She  shall  have  a 
nice  new  piano-forte,  and  a  music  as  well  as  a  dancing-master ; 
and  tell  her  that  she  must  attend  seriously  to  her  dandng." 
*  #  *  #  *  *  * 

Of  his  flying  visit  to  Glasgow,  the  following  letter  to  Mrs. 
Fletcher  presents  some  interesting  and  characteristic  particulani : 
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"  March  SO^A. — Well  knowing  your  friendly  interest  in  your 
» mofit  unworthy  friend^  I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that 
owing  to  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Alison,  and  my  immovable 
resolution  in  refusing  all  invitations  to  dine  out, — during  my 
residence  of  ^\ei  days  at  Glasgow,  with  my  cousins,  the  Grays, — 
I  recovered  my  he^th  in  perfection ;  and  that,  setting  out  from 
thence  on  Wednesday  last,  I  arrived  here  on  Thursday  evening, 
after  having  travelled  from  Lancaster  that  day  236  miles  by  the 
rail-way,  in  twelve  hours  1 

"  At  Glasgow  I  called  on  our  friend  Dugald  Bannatyne,  and 
the  meeting  filled  me  with  measureless  content.  Oh !  talk  of 
your  Claude  Lorraine  sunsets  !  What  are  they  to  the  declining 
years  of  a  great  and  good  mind  ?  Dugald  is  as  fresh  in  spirits 
and  intellect  as  you  or  I.  He  is  confined  to  his  house,  it  is  true ; 
but  he  reasons — he  argues — and  enjoys  a  joke  and  returns  it  as 
heartily  as  if  he  were  only  twenty.  I  was  unfortunate  in  not 
seeing  Mrs.  Stark,  who  was  ill  in  bed  with  the  influenza  ;  but  the 
flight  of  the  venerable  patriarch  of  liberalism  made  some  amends 
for  missing  that  of  his  daughter.  Dugald  was  seated  in  his 
parlor,  with  his  still  beautiful  old  partner  beside  him — I  beg 
pardon  for  calling  her  old,  for  she  looks  still  as  young  as  any  of 
us.  She  had  been  reading  to  him ;  and  I  observed  that  when 
he  used  the  word  reading,  he  always  said  we,  I  scarcely  think 
there  has  been  a  happier  pair  since  the  days  of  Adam  before  the 
fall. 

"  There  is  a  picture  of  the  worthy  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Glasgow.  My  first  impulse  was  to  get  some  great 
artist  to  paint  his  portrait  in  the  consummate  beauty  of  his  old 
age,  but  my  purse  would  not  allow  me  to  obey  the  impulse. 
Can  we  not,  however,  have  an  engraving  of  Graham's  portrait 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ?  Graham's  consent  must  be  first 
obtained,  and  then  I  will  undertake,  at  my  own  cost,  to  have  a 
first-rate  line-engraving  of  that  picture — depending  on  the  sub- 
scription of  his  friends  for  copies.  Dugald  bannatyne  must  not 
be  forgotten.  He  has  fought  the  gocS  fight,  from  first  to  last ; 
and  he  has  fought  it  with  benevolence,  for  no  one  could  ever  be 
his  personal  enemy.  He  was  a  reformer  when  it  was  not  so 
easy,  as  it  is  now,  to  be  a  reformer. — ^I  have  left  a  commission 
with  my  friend  Gray,  in  Glasgow,  to  obtain  permission  to  have 
his  portrait  engraved,  and  when  I  hear  from  Gray  I  shall  let  you 
know. 

"  Though  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  you,  I  am 
delighted  with  my  visit  to  Duncliffe.  I  rejoiced  to  see  you  all 
Vol.  ii.— 18 
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in  such  prime  health.  Angus,  I  venture  to  predict,  will  proceed 
rapidly  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  Your  little  progeny  did 
good  to  my  heart  by  their  smiles  and  kisses,  and  your  yery  dog 
seemed  to  know  that  I  was  a  friend  of  the  family. 

"  At  Glasgow  I  found  the  only  son  of  my  brother,  who  re- 
mains in  Scotland — a  fine  yoting  man,  and  Ukely  to  flourish  if 
he  lives.  But  alas !  he  has  the  look  of  consumption.  His  con- 
dition called  me  to  think  of  his  only  sister  remaining  in  Scot- 
land— ^a  sensible  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  If  her  broliier 
should  die,  she  will  have  no  protector.  I  have  therefore  invited 
her  to  London,  to  live  with  me, — ^I.  should  say  as  long  as  I 
live.    .    .    .  T.  C.** 

♦  ♦•«'« 

The  Poet's  love  for  children,  and  the  delight  with  which  he 
talked  and  listened  to  them,  were  beautiful  features  in  his  char- 
acter ;  and,  though  often  noticed  in  these  pages,  are  finely  illus- 
trated by  a  little  incident  which  occurred  m  one  of  his  evening 
wialks,  at  this  time,  which  he  has  thus  recorded  :* — 

**  I  hold  it  a  religioiis  duty 

To  love  and  worahii)  obildreD's  beauty. 

They've  lemst  the  taint  of  earthly  cLod-* 

They're  freshest  from  the  hand  of  Gkni 

Wim  heavenly  looks  they  make  lis  sure 

The  Heaven  &at  made  tiiem  must  be  pure. 

We  love  them  not  in  earthly  fEkshion, 

But  with  a  beatific  passion. 

I  chanced  to,  yesterday,  behdd 

A  maiden  child  of  Beauty's  mould    .    .    ." 
•  The  little  charmer  to  my  view 

Was  sculpture  brought  to  life  anew. 

I  stopped  the  en<jumtres8»  and  was  told, 

Tho'  tall,  she  was  but  four  years  dd 

Her  guide  so  grave  an  asp^  wore, 

I  comd  not  ask  a  question  more.    .    .    < 

'Twas  then  I  with  regret  grew  wild— 

Oh  beauteous,  interesting  child ! 

Why  asked  I  not  thy  home  and  name  ? 

My  courage  &iled  me — ^more's  the  «h«i«A- 

But  where  abides  this  jewel  rare  ? 

Oh,  ye  that  own  her,  tdl  me  where  I 

For  sad  it  makes  my  heart,  and  S(Hre, 

To  think  I  ne'er  may  meet  her  more !" 

Haunted  by  this  infant  beauty,  and  finding,  after  many  inqni- 
*  See  the  whole  Poem—his  «  C%iW /8w(?«^rr—«s  puWished  In  the  last 
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ries,  no  due  to  her  name  and  fiumly,  lie  retorted  to  the  last 
aUematire  of  advertising  her  in  a  morning  paper.^  This  also 
&iled ;  £or  although  he  received  vaiious  answera-Hsome  in  jest, 
others  in  earnest — ^the  name  of  the  faery  child  remains  a  pro- 
found seo^t.    After  many  days'  suspense  he  writes : — 

"  May  12/A. — ^No  word  yet  of  my  little  darling  seen  in  the 
Park.  I  am  afraid  she  is  gone  down,  like  the  President  steamer, 
never  to  be  heard  of  more  I  Yet  I  have  letters,  and  not  hoaX' 
ing  ones,  from  people  who  believe  that  the  child  I  was  smitten 
with  was  their  own  child.  One  simple  tnother  writes  to  me  that 
she  is  sure  her  own  hoy  was  my  admired  child.  Now  the  child 
I  was  so  enchanted  with  was  a  female ;  and  I,  who  have  loved 
children  all  my  life,  know  that  Ae-children  are  never,  in  beauty, 
to  be  compiured  with  she-ones. — Oh  I  if  nature  had  made  me  a 
painter,  instead  of  a  poet,  what  enchanting  ehUdren  I  should 
have  painted  for  you !  Onty  to-day  I  met  with  two  little  an- 
gels, from  two  to  three  or  faur  years  old — girls,  of  course.  I 
took  them  each  in  one  hand.  They  both  looked  up  to  me  first 
with  endearing  simplicity ;  then  they  smiled,  and  shook  hands 
with  me.    Yes — ^Heavai  melts  children  into  its  own  shapes. 

"T.  0." 

♦  «  «  «r  « 

"  P.  S. — ^You  perhaps  think  me  a  vrild  eijthusiast  in  speaking 
of  children.  But  I  speak  of  them  not  unadvisedly.  I  study 
them ;  and  my  theory,  on  conviction,  is,  th^t  infantine  female 
beauty  is  infinitely  superior  to  male.  By  beauty^  I  mean  that 
melting  of  human  lineaments  into  simple  concord,  which  resem- 
bles the  union  of  musical  notes  into  simple  melody.  I  would 
not  argue  with  a  person  who  knew  so  little  of  this  subject,  as  to 
set  the  beauty  of  boys  in  momentary  comparison  with  the  beauty 
of  female  chfldren.  In  boy-beauty — even  at  two  yeara  old — 
there  is  always  some  l»*eaking  out  of  the  he-devil.  But  to  wor- 
ship woman  completely,  you  must  begin  with  her  from  her 
childhood;  yea,  before  her  charms  can  excite  any  other  feeling 
than  pure  admiration  of  the  workmanship  of  Heaven — ^before 

♦  April  19IA. — ^A  GsNTuaiAN,  aixty-ihree  yeara  old,  who,  on  Saturday 
last)  between  edz  and  se^en,  p.  m^Hiet^  near  Buckingham  Gate,  with  a  most 
mterestiDg-lookiBg  child,  four  years  of  age,  but  who  forbore,  from  reooect 
lior  the  lady  who  had  her  in  hstfid,  to  aeic  the  ghl's  name  and  abode,  will  be 
gmtefiidiy  ohl%ed  to  those  who  hisye  the  happiness  of  possessing  the  child, 
to  be  ix^iMmed  where  ^  lives,  and  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  see  her  again. 
A  l«tt«r  will  reaeh  the  advertiser,  T.  C^  at  No.  61,  linoohiVInn-Fieldi. 
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joxL  anticipate  anjtbiDg  more  than  her  full  mental  charms. 
And  are  we  deceived  in  the  anticipation  ?  No — ^the  grown  wo- 
man proves  herself  a  heavenly  refinement  on  man.  -^k  history 
which  of  the  sexes  has  been  most  heroic,  and  it  will  answer 
woman !  Ask  the  hospital  surgeon  whether  man  or  woman 
bears  operations  more  heroically?  and  you  foreknow  his  an- 
swer— woman !  It  shocks  you  more  to  see  a  woman  drunk 
than  a  man.  What  is  the  cause  ?  A  woman  is  the  purer  be- 
ing. I  have  been  fortunate  in  my  friendships  with  men :  yet, 
altogether,  if  I  were  reduced  to  the  most  desolating  misery,  I 
should  fly  for  consolation  to  my  female  friends. — God  bless  you. 

"T.  C." 


For  several  weeks  previous  to  this  date,  Campbell  was  im- 
mersed in  the  twofold  cares  of  "  flitting'*  from  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  furnishing  his  new  house  in  Victoria  Square.  In  the 
latter  instance,  he  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  an  elderly  lady 
of  much  taste  and  experience  in  household  arrangements ;  and, 
remembering  the  "  furniture  fascination"*  into  which  he  had 
been  led  on  a  former  occasion,  he  now  ccmsidered  himself  as  act- 
ing with  exemplary  caution  and  frugality.  I  seldom  met  him, 
indeed,  without  being  taught  some  lesson  of  economy  and  pru- 
dence, in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  his  furniture  :  but,  as  on 
former  occasions,  the  delusion  vanished  as  soon  as  the  uphol- 
sterer sent  in  his  bill.  His  house,  however,  Was  tastefully  fitted 
up ;  and,  with  the  comforts  and  responsibilities  of  a  householder 
to  soothe  and  interest  his  mind,  he  congratulated  himself  on  the 
change,  and  invited  all  his  friends  to  visit  him  in  his  new  resi- 
dence.f     His  niece.  Miss  Campbell,  had  not  yet  arrived ;  but  in 

.  *  See  account  of  his  former  residence  in  Middle  Scotiand  Yard,  White- 
hall, p.  228. 

t  Of  this  house— the  Poeif  s  last  residence  in  England— a  brief  descrip- 
ticHi  may,  perhaps,  interest  the  reader.  On  the  right,  as  you  entered,  were 
twoparlorsy  each  with  a  window, — ^the  front  looking  out  upon  the  statue 
of  "Victoria,  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  the  other  into  a  small  area  in 
the  rear.  Beyond  these  were  the  penetralia — a  square  room  lighted  from 
the  ceiling,  ornamented  with  a  brcmze  lamp  soipended  over  his  writing- 
table — ih^  WUs  lined  wil^  weU-fumished  book^m^ves  and  pictures,  the 
floor  covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet,  a  stove  in  the  comer,  and  four  scagli- 
ola  pedestals  waiting  for  their  marble  busts.  This  was  his  library,  in 
whim  he  generally  entertained  his  friends  at  break&st  or  dinner.  The  up- 
per floors  contained  two  drawing-rooms  and  four  bed«)oms,  all  neatly  fmr- 
nished,  and  jH*esenting,  with  no  ostentation,  an  air  of  quiet  comf<^  and 
independence.    His  domestics  were  two  sisters,  engaged  at  the  recommen- 
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the  families  of  his  next  door  neighbors,  Captain  Hay  and  Admi- 
ral Honeyman,  he  found  society  and  conversation  well  suited  to 
his  taste,  llie  house  was  still  farther  recommended  by  its 
vicinity  to  his  club,  and  the  residence  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Rogers, 
in  St.  James's-pkce ;  and  thus  settled,  as  he  imagined  for  life, 
he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  classical  geography,  and  revised 
the  MS.  poem  of  "  Glencoe." 

In  the  meantime,  his  practical  benevolence,  and  cheerful  co- 
operation in  works  of  charity,  laid  his  purse  and  pen  under  fre- 
quent contribution.  Every  scheme  of  this  nature  that  met  with 
his  countenance  and  support,  was  tolerably  sure  to  prosper ;  and 
the  following  was  one  of  those  cases  which  had  the  full  benefit 
of  his  advocacy.  It  is  thus  explained  in  his  letter  to  Mrs. 
W— se  :— 

"  July  29 ^A. — I  trust  I  shall  not  forfeit  any  of  the  frank  kind- 
liness which  you  have  been  pleased  to  show  me,  in  our  first  ac- 
quaintance, by  the  request  which  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty 
of  making.  It  is  that  of  asking  you  for  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion towards  the  relief  of  a  genteel  distressed  femily  of  unex- 
ceptionable character,  but  of  sadly  interesting  history.  That 
history  was  made  known  to  me  by  my  excellent  friend  and 

neighbor,  Mrs.  Admiral  H .     I  was  so  much  touched  with 

it  ti^at  I  pledged  myself — contrary  to  my  general  rule — to  pro- 
mote a  subscription  for  the  unfortunates,  after  contributing  my 
own  mite  of  a  couple  of  pounds.*     I  requested  leave  from  Mrs. 

H to  mention  the  name  of  the  family  to  those  to  whom  I 

might  apply.     But  she  told  me  that  the  eldest  son,  for  whom 

Admiral  H has  obtained  a  commission  in  the ,  as  a 

young  man  coming  out  in  the  world,  might  be  injured  by  the 
feet  being  made  known  that  his  family  are  indebted,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  the  charitable  ;  so  that  it  would  be  better  to  conceal 
their  names.     The  reality  of  the  case  you  have  not  only  on 

my  authority,  but  on  that  of  Mrs.  H :  and  it  is  a  case  of  real 

and  touching  misfortune^ 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  Mrs.  W — se,  for  thus  applying  to  you  as 
if  I  were  your  old  friendf — old  indeed  I  am,  though  young  in 
—fc 1 _ . — _ — . 

dation  of  a  Mend,  and  one  of  whom  (Drusilla)  attended  him  in  bis  last 
moments. 

*  To  this  sum,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  he  added  %loan  of  60/.,  which 
remains  unpaid — ^Sn. 

f  His  inlaroduction  to  Mrs.  W.,  whom  he  justly  admired  icx  her  amiable 
qualities,  had  taken  place  only  recently  at  my  house ;  bict  he  knew  that 
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jour  acquaintanoe  ;  and  but  dubioasly  justified^  eren  by  ha- 
mane  motives,  lor  annojing  you  with  a  sort  of  request  which, 
I  dare  say,  is  your  daily  annoyance.  At  least,  I  know  by  my 
own  experience,  that  not  a  day  passes  in  my  life  without  peti- 
tions for  charity,  with  which,  if  I  were  to  comply  in  all  in- 
stances, I  should  not  have  money  enough  left  me  to  procure 
my  daily  bread.  Now,  even  if  this  petition  should  be  mal-a 
jpropos,  don't  quarrel  with  me,  for  I  shall  never  repeat  it ;  and  1 
hope  I  shall  live,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  to  be  your  old 
fri«id,  T.  C." 

During  the  summer  his  health  continued  very  unsatisfectory. 
He  would  not  abide  strictly  by  regimen ;  and  to  his  other  ail- 
ments was  superadded  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  which  was  sen- 
sibly reheved  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Green's  vapor  baths.  Impatient, 
however^  of  the  fumigating  process,  and  hearing  me  speak  of 
some  German  baths  which  I  had  visited,  his  thoughts  were  ili- 
stantly  turned  to  the  Rhine ;  and,  without  further  preparation 
or  reflection,  as  I  soon  learnt,  he  went  home,  and,  leaving  a 
few  brief  directions  to  Ids  housekeeper,  embarked  for  Botter<km. 
This  sudden  departure  caused  some  uneasiness  imiong  his  friends; 
and  to  himself  as  the  following  letters  show,  it  was  the  source 
of  much  temporary  inconvenience.  After  ten  days'  suspense, 
his  arrived  among  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau  was  thus  announc- 
ed:— 

"  A  L*Omts  Nom,  Wiesbaden,  August  7* 
"...  I  was  knocked  up  on  my  journey  hither, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  confined  for  four  dap  to  bed.  On  my 
way  from  thence  I  consulted  the  much-reputed  Dr.  Zoist,  at 
Ehrenbreitstein,  who  gave  a  long — very  long  examination  to 
my  case.  He  says  it  is  an  obstinate  one,  and  thinks  that  less 
than  two  months'  use  of  these  or  other  baths — such  as  those  at 
Ems — will  not  suffice  for  my  cure.  He  gave  me  a  full  sheet  of 
directions  about  diet,  <fec. ;  and  I  am  to  report  my  condition  to 
him  from  time  to  time.  .  .  I  am  still  weak,  and  in  sad  pain ; 
but  I  must  bide  my  time,  and  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  waters. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  enough  in  my  purse 
to  last  me  out,  and  have  a  strange  commission  to  trouble  you 
with.  *  It  is  to  enter  my  house  in  Victoria  Square,  and  take  out 
all  the  money  that  is  there.    After  reserving  some  thirty  pounds^ 

she  had  both  the  will  «nd  the  means  to  be  liberal,  and  wtmld  thank  him 
for  giving  her  ^lis  opportunit j. — Ed. 
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to  send  to  me  when  I  require  it,  X  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to 
pay  the  rest  into  the  himds  of  John  Travers,  Esq^  St.  Swithin's 
La^e,  City.  You  will  wonder  that  I  did  not  do  this  myself  be- 
fore leaving  London — and  indeed  I  locked  up  the  bank-notes  in 
my  bed-room  press  with  that  intention.  But  the  illness,  which 
laid  me  fiat  at  Aiz-la-Ohapelle,  was  already  upon  me,  and  weak- 
ened my  naemory.  I  was  out  of  the  river  before  I  recollected 
that  I  had  left  in  Victoria  Square  all  the  money  that  is  to  pay 
for  my  furniture,  and  to  subsist  me  for  half  a  year  I  Hare  the 
kindness,  after  your  use  and  nature,  to  write  to  me  soon.  Give 
my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  B.  and  her  sister,  and  believe  me,  my 
dearest  B.,  your  grateful  friend,  T.  C." 

Before  I  had  time  to  execute  the  rather  delicate  conmiission 
contained  in  this  letter,  a  second  arrived  with  the  following  dia- 
racteristic  account  of  his  journey  to  Wiesbaden  : — 

^''Aug.  IQth, — ^Unless  I  am  doomed  to  receive  the  awftil  news 
that  you  found  the  press  in  my  bed-room  bereft  of  money  be- 
fore you  got  into  it,  (in  which  case  I  mean  to  drown  myself  in 
the  Rhine  1)  pray  send  me  fifty  pounds ;  for  this  rheumatism 
seems  a  tough  concern.  I  must  give  a  good  long  trial  to  the 
baths — and  living  here  »s  as  dear  as  in  London. 

"  When  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  had  not  spirits  to  give  you  an 
account  of  my  journey.  The  last  day  of  it  was  pleasant.  Not 
so  my  sojourn  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  two  first  days  I  thought 
I  was  hastening  to  another  world.  The  third  and  fourth  days 
I  rallied ;  and,  though  unable  to  eat,  could  sit  up  in  bed  and 
read.  My  doctor  lent  me  the  works  of  Fielding  and  Smollett. 
The  latter  was  my  idol  in  bojrhood ;  he  is  the  darling  of  all 
sniggering  younkers.  To  Fielding  I  never  did  justice,  because 
I  could  not  appreciate  him  in  ray  youth ;  but  I  now  regard  him 
as  the  better  philosopher  of  the  two,  and  the  truer  painter  of 
life.  Indeed  my  new  opinion  of  him  amounts  to  veneration, 
though  I  still  rub  my  hands  in  ecstacy  at  the  colossal  shapes  of 
the  ludicrous  in  Smollett. 

"  On  the  eve  of  setting  out  from  Aix,  I  saw  a  white-headed 
man,  with  dark  dazzling  eyes,  eyeing  me  anxiously.  What  the 
devil,  thinks  I — ^ure  I  don't  owe  the  man  any  money !  He  was 
in  the  coach  that  was  to  take  us  both  to  Cologne.  *  Campbell,' 
said  the  white-pate,  *have  you  quite  forgot  Macdonnell  !**     Ah 

*  The  Right  Honorable  T.  Macdonnell,  P.  0. 
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— it  was  my  gifted — my  learned — my  ri^ht  good  firi^d,  Mac- 
donnell !  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  worthy  Wishaw,  whose 
great  favorite  he  was,  brought  him  to  my  house,  he  was  in  the 
flower  of  youthy — perhaps  about  thirty.  He  was  handsome 
beyoivd  expression — a  model  of  young  manliness,  with  looks  of 
noble  intellect  and  winning  benevolence.  Though  Irish  bom, 
he  is  one  of  the  first  classical  scholars  in  the,  kingdom,  and  he 
has  still  a  conmianding  appearance,  though  time  has  bleached 
his  Hyperion  curls.  But  from  Aix  to  Cologne,  and  even  to 
Coblentz,  I  was  too  weak  to  converse  with  my  welcome  friend. 

'^  On  board  the  steamboat  that  took  us  up  the  Rhine,  we 
met  Hallam,  of  the  Mddle  Ages.  All  our  first  day  on  this 
river,  I  found  my  memory  so  weak,  that  I  could  not  recollect 
the  names  of  several  authors  to  whom  I  alluded  in  my  conver- 
sation with  the  two  savants,  though  their  works  were  fEuniliar 
to  me.  But  the  second  day,  from  Coblentz  to  Biberich,  my 
spirits  lighted  up  under  a  sun  that  brightened  everything.  It 
was  a  triumphajit  thing  to  look  up  at  the  old  castles  on  the 
hill-tops,  and  to  contrast,  in  them,  the  ruins  of  ancient,  with 
the  glory  of  modem  art,  as  manifested  in  l^e  ship  that  was 
wheeling  us  up  l^e  stream,  amidst  the  vineyards,  all  green  down 
to  its  banks.  It  reminded  me  of  Virgil's  description  of  Nep- 
tune's car — 

Atque  rotis  snimnas  levibns  perlabikir  nndas. 

uEkiod,  Ub.  l,  L  141 

"  During  that  day  I  had  more  of  Macdonnell's  conversation 
to  myself ;  and  it  awoke  in  me  delicious  remembrances  of  clas- 
sical poetry,  which  were  sinking — sinking — I  may  almost  say, 
into  a  swoon  of  death  !  He  made  me  promise  to  publish  my 
letters  on  Greek  Literature,  and  especially  to  fight  over  again  a 
good  fight  for  the  unity  of  the  author  of  the  fliad  and  Odys- 
sey. We  could  not,  he  said,  prevent  the  partition  of  Poland, 
but  we  might  slaughter  the  would-be  partitioners  of  Homer. 
I  have  always  been  an  advocate  for  educating  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  in  practically  useful  instruction,  rather  than  in  clas- 
sical literature ;  because  the  latter — particularly  its  poetry — is 
a  luxury  untasteable  to  nineteen  minds  out  of  twenty.  The 
aroma  is  too  fine  for  their  nostrils.  It  is  like  cultivating  acres 
of  violets  and  roses  for  men  who  have  not  the  sense  of  smell. 
But  Macdonnell  is  one  of  the  classical  scholars  who  enjoys 
Greek  poetry  with  aD  his  heart,  and  I  felt  the  contagion  of  his 
enthusiasm. 
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**  We  had  also  in  the  steamer  the  Prince  Galitzin.  I  was 
liie  only  one  on  board  to  whom  he  spoke — perceiving,  I  sup- 
pose, a  peculiarly  jpAt'/o-Russian  cast  in  my  physiognomy.  He 
is  a  poor,  sickly  creature,  with  the  print  of  deadly  consumption 
on  his  countenance. 

"  The  bath  has  hitherto  provoked,  rather  than  allayed  my 
rheumatism.  Like  a  garrison  that  sees  itself  besieged,  the 
dear,  brave  rheumatism  makes  a  sally  upon  its  besiegers.  But 
I  like  the  air  of  the  place,  in  spite  of  its  unseasonable  weather. 
The  waters,  too,  have  acted  as  a  tonic  upon  my  general  health, 
and  my  spirits  are  very  good,  except  when  I  dream  of  my  hed- 
room  press  having  been  plundered  before  you  reached  it !  I  at- 
tend a  table-d*-h6te  daily ;  and  from  my  observation,  I  draw  an 
irresistible  conclusion  that  the  Germans  eat  twice  as  much  as 
the  English.  I  can  even  perceive  among  them  more  fat  figures 
than  among  ourselves — men  who  carry  about  with  them  two 
hemispheres — one  before  and  one  behind — as  thus.*  The  two 
hemispheres  are  like  the  two  halves  of  the  earth  thrown  a  little 
off  their  balance. 

"  With  love  to  all  at  home,  and  indescribable  impatience  to 
hear  from  you,  I  remain  your  affectionate  friend,  T.  QP 

After  a  hasty  perusal  of  this  letter,  I  went  to  my  solicitor ; 
and,  with  his  advice  and  concurrence,  we  proceeded  to  the 
Poet's  house,  in  Victoria  Square.    There  we  •  called  upon  his 

next  door  neighbor.  Admiral  H ;   and,  having  explained 

the  object  of  our  visit,  Mrs.  H kindly  offered  to  assist  us 

in  the  scrutiny.  The  servant  left  in  charge  of  the  house, 
showed  us  into  her  master's  bed-room,  where  tiie  prfess  or  ward- 
robe stood,  in  which  he  had  left  the  money.  This  repository 
was  opened  vrithout  diflSculty — ^for  it  appeared  even  doubtftil 
whether  it  had  been  locked.  The  contents — consisting  of  arti- 
cles of  dress,  books,  and  table  ftimiture,  but  without  any  appear- 
ance of  method  in  their  arrangement— were  carefully  examined, 
but  no  money  was  discovered.  Then  came  the  question.  What 
was  to  be  done  next  ?  His  request  was  urgent ;  he  was  suffer- 
ing under  great  suspense,  and  having,  probably,  in  his  haste  to 
leave  home,  mistaken  the  repository,  we  considered  it  our  duty 
to  examine  every  room  in  the  house.  Portmanteaus,  table- 
drawers,  coat-pockets,  and  even  canisters  were  emptied,  but  not 

♦  This  is  iUustmted  by  some  grotesque  sketches  of  obesity. 
18* 
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a  trace  of  the  bank-notes  was  to  be  found.  Even  our  lawyer's 
ingenuity  was  foiled ;  and  we  were  driven  to  the  pswnful  con- 
clusion that  the  money — unless  the  Poet's  memory  deceived 
him — had  been  purloined. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  his  letter  was  again  taken  out 
and  read ;  but  there  was  no  mistake — "  the  j»*ess  in  my  bed- 
room" were  his  words;  and  to  that  repository  we  again  as- 
cended. It  was  ransa(^ed  from  top  to  bottom/ as  if  we  had 
been  taking  an  appraiser's  inventory — but  still  there  was  no 
money.  The  solicitor  shook  his  head ;  spoke  of  burglaries,  and 
the  folly  of  leaving  houses  in  the  charge  of  mere  strangers,  with 
bank-notes  in  the  bed-rooms.  "  It  was,  to  say  the  least,  very 
imprudent."  But  what  chiefly  weighed  on  my  mind,  was  how 
I  should  be  able  to  break  the  subject  of  his  loss  to  the  owner. 
Under  the  worst  circuAistances,  indeed,  I  had  no  fear  of  his 
^*  drowning  himself  in  the  Rhine,"  as  he  had  threatened ;  but 
his  health  and  sjmts  were  low,  and  not  likely,  as  I  wdl  knew, 
to  rally  upon  an  empty  purse.  But  the  search,  as  we  thought, 
was  hopeless ;  and  tJie  only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  leave  the 
room  as  we  had  found  it. 

In  shutting  the  press-doors,  however,  the  point  of  a  red  em- 
broidered slipper — ^I  shall  never  forcet  it — stood  in  the  way. 
Taking  it  in  my  hand  to  push  it  back,  it  felt  hard ;  &nd  looking 
near^,  I  saw  it  was  stuffed  fiill  of  white  paper  matches — auc^ 
as  are  used  to  light  candles.  One  of  these,  out  of  mere  curios- 
ity, was  unrolled — ^for  it  was  twisted  like  whip-cord — and  to 
our  surprise  and  delight  turned  out  to  be  a  ten-pound  Bank  of 
England  note.  Here  was,  undoubtedly,  the  treasure  referred 
to  in  his  letter !  and  continuing  the  interesting  process,  every 
little  distinct  bit  of  paper  that  was  unfolded  made  a  simil^ 
disclosure.  He  had  pla3rfully  boasted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  hav- 
ing suddenly  turned  miser— of  hoarding  his  "  money  in  an  old 
stocking,"  <kc ;  and  from  the  stocking,  by  some  unknown  pro- 
cess, it  had  dropped  into  the  slippers.  But  however  that  might 
be,  the  discovery  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  his  friends ;  and 
at  last,  when  both  slippers  had  been  fairly  stript  of  their  pre- 
cious lining,  we  found  tiiat  the  product,  in  genuine  bank-notes, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds.  The  money 
was  immediately  disposed  of  as  his  letter  directed ;  and  the 
same  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  him  his  banker's 
receipt,  witii  a  report  of  our  domiciliary  visit.  I  have  told  this 
anecdote  literally  as  it  happened ;  but  I  could  never  elicit  from 
Campbell  what  motive  had  induced  him  to  intrust  his  money 
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to  80  precarious  a  receptacle.  He  only  lauded — ''  was  g^  I 
had  found  it " — ^admitted  the  "  security  was  but  slippery,"  and 
thought  it  must  have  happened  ^'  after  putting  on  his  night-cap.'* 
To  return  to  his  letters :  In  the  i£>llowing,  dated  from  the 
'^  Schwartzba&ren,  Wiesbaden/'  and  addressed  to  a  friend  at 
Sydenham,  he  resumes  the  account  of  his  journey. 

*^Aug.  \4:tk, — ^Macdonnell  is  one  of  the  few  who  has  felt  all  that 
he  has  read  in  the  classics.  He  taxed  my  powers  of  recollection 
to  the  utmost  to  keep  up  with  him  in  quoting  favorite  passages. 
Some  of  the  bystanders  listened  to  us  with  apparent  curiosity, 
but  seemed  to  go  away  in  the  full  belief  that  we  were  a  couple 
of  maniacs.  Among  the  passengers  we  found  the  historian  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Hallam  is  a  most  excellent  man,  of  great 
acnteness  and  of  immense  research  in  reading.  I  believe  him 
to  have  neither  gall  nor  bitterness  ;  and  yet  he  is  a  perfect  boa- 
contradictor  !*  .  .  His  powers  of  study  are  like  those  of  the 
scholars  of  the  Alexandrian  Academy,  whose  viscera  were  alleged 
to  be  made  of  brass — xoX^iire/wi. 

"  During  our  passage  up  the  Rhine,  we  remarked  new  and 
modem  renovations  of  some  of  the  ruined  castles.  Whatever 
time  may  do  for  these  patchworks,  ttieir  juvenile  antiquity  has 
but  a  childish  look  at  present.  I  remarked  this  to  Hallam,  and 
accused  him  of  having  occasioned  it  by  diffusing  an  overtaste 
for  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  he  denied  it  with  his  usual  obstinacy  I 
Again  I  fastened  blame  upon  him,  when  several  young  gentle- 
men appeared  on  deck  with  mustachios  like  pitchforks — ^long 
black  hair — and  beards  Hke  living  pictures  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  All  this,  I  said,  comes  of  your  Middle  Ages,  Mr.  Hal- 
lam !  You  have  turned  young  people's  heads,  and  have  much 
to  answer  iot^ — ^but  he  only  laughed  at  the  charge.  .  .  . 
m  %  %  %  % 

"  The  scenery  of  the  Rhine  looked  superb.  The  old  feudal 
fortresses,  rearing  their  gray  heads  on  the  hill  tops — ^high  over 
long  slopes  of  vivid  green  vines — showed  the  sky  through  their 
windows,  and  took  the  mind  back  to  barbarous  times :  whilst  in 

*  Id  another  letter,  highly  complimentary  to  the  Historian,  he  adds  :•— 
**  He  baits  Sidney  Smith  himself  with  his  provoking  accuracy  as  to  matters 
of  &ct  Smith  once  said  to  me — *  If  Hallam  were  in  the  midst  of ^  a  foU 
assembly  of  scientific  men ;  and  if  Euclid  w^e  to  enter  the  room,  with  his 
Elements  under  his  arm,  and  were  to  say — ^  Gentlemen,  I  supjpose  no  ooe 
mesent  doubts  the  truth  <^  the  Ferty-fiAli  Proposition  of  my  first  Book  of 
Elements."— Mr.  Hallam  would  say—*  Yes,  /have  my  doubts.'  ^^-^LttUr, 
August  10. 
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contrast  with  Ae  ruins  of  ancient  Mchitecture,  yon  saw  the  glory 
of  modem  art  in  the  wheels  of  the  steamboat.  On  gliding  up 
the  stream  of  water,  one  could  not  help  one's  thoughts  gliding 
up  the  stream  of  time  to  the  days  of  Crusades,  and  minstrels, 
and  mailed  chivalry ! 

"  I  like  Wiesbaden  vety  much.  .  .  These  waters  and  baths 
are  doing  such  wonders  for  my  general  health  and  spirits,  that 
if  my  rheumatic  paroxysms  would  only  abate  a  little — ^methinks 
I  could  compound  for  moderate  rheum,  to  be  always  thus  other- 
wise well  and  cheerful.  The  water  raises  my  spirits  at  every 
glass — like  wine  without  its  penalties ;  and  I  get  jovial  every 
morning  for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  taking  a  tumbler-full  by  my 
Doctor's  orders,  every  twenty  minutes.  I  like  Uie  people  pretty 
well  in  all  respects,  except  their  course  of  exchange,  which  they 
allege  is  against  England,  and  therefore  give  only  195.  6rf.  for  a 
sovereign.  These  crowded  hotels,  that  have  baths  in  them, 
make  living  about  as  dear  as  in  London.     •     . 

"  I  study  German  veiy  hard— having  fallen  in  arrears  by  long 
absence  from  the  country,  and  in  one  week  have  made  sensible 
progress.  .  ,  I  rise  at  ^\ib — drink  the  waters  for  two  hours 
— breakfast  at  eight,  and  dine  at  two.  T.  C." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  other  private  letters  : — 

"  Aug,  l^tK — ^The  waters  of  this  place  have  had  a  wonderful 
effect  on  my  general  health.  They  have  restored  my  appetite, 
and  amused  my  sleep  with  better  dreams.  They  have  banished 
my  low  spirits — ^they  exhilarate  me  like  wine — witii  no  other 
bad  effect  than  a  little  drowsiness  after  exhilaration.  .  .  . 
The  rheumatism,  however,  is  obstinate  and  rather  worse  than 
better — I  must  try  the  bath  for  a  long  time.  Meanwhile  my 
money  is  running  short — send  me  fifty  pounds  as  soon  as  you 
can.  T.  C." 

^^Aug,  2ilst, — ^The  strangest  effect  of  these  waters  is  an  irasci- 
bility,* which  I  would  fain  hope  is  foreign  to  my  natural  <Mspo- 
sition.  It  is  true  that  I  was  hot-headed  in  my  youth;  but 
experience  has  long  taught  me  to  moderate  my  temper.  The 
only  German  physician  in  whom  I  have  confidence,  is  Dr.  Zoist 

*  He  was  busy  at  this  date  compoang  "  The  Child  and  Hind  f  and  I  had 
observed  that,  whenever  thus  occupied,  he  was  apt  to  become  impatient 
and  excitable.  In  tiiis  instance,  however,  the  water  mav  have  had  a  share ; 
though  ho  admits,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  that  ""writmg  the  ballad  had 
fevered  him." 
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— ^and  he  will  quickly  inform  me  whether  my  suspidon  is  true 
that  the  waters  over-exdte  me.  I  have,  nevertheless,  been  very 
happy  here.  The  Germans  please  me  as  a  very  simple,  honest 
people — simple  they  certaitily  are  in  their  manners;  for  the 
very  maid-servant  of  the  chambers  in  my  hotel  slaps  me  on  the 
shoulder  when  I  speak  a  sentence  of  good  German  to  her.  The 
man-servant,  moreover,  who  brushes  my  clothes  and  goes  my 
errands — a  gigantic  man ! — ^puts  the  tips  of  his  fingers  upon 
my  shoulders,  when  I  give  him  any  orders,  and  tells  me  to  have 
no  fear  about  tiie  matter,  for  that  he  will  see  every  thing  put 
right !  But  all  Uiis  familiarity  is  meant  for  kindness,  not  inso< 
lence ;  and  things  should  be  taken  as  they  are  meant.  Pray  do 
not  think  ill  of  my  chamber-maid,  Karolina,  for  slapping  me  on 
the  shoulder.  The  mistress  of  tiie  hotel  tells  me  that  she  has 
known  her  from  a  child,  and  that  she  is  a  good  innocent  girl. 
But  I  am  a  great  pet  with  her — I  give  her  a  florin  a  week  more 
than  she  gets  from  the  other  guests,  and  she^vows  that  I  am  a 
herrlicker — ^a  nobleman !  As  to  paying  servants,  I  always  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  cruelty  to  lodgers  poorer  than  ourselves,  to 
give  domestics  too  much;  but  still  I  cannot  help  leaning  to- 
wards the  side  of  liberality. 

"  What  pleases  me  most  about  the  Overmans  is,  that  they  in- 
dulge me  in  my  ruling  passion  of  admiration  of  fine  children. 
Their  children  are  not  quite  so  beautiful  as  ours ;  but  really  some 
of  them  are  great  beauties.  I  have  met  with  one  of  three,  and 
another  of  six  years  old — ^both  of  them  charming,  and,  like  true 
young  women,  they  are  sensible  to  admiration.  The  younger 
has  large  round  black  eyes  that  glow  vfith  triumph  when  you 
admire  her ;  and  the  other  is  a  bloTide,  that  blushes  still  more 
interestingly.  Every  one  here,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
that  has  a  fine  child,  seems  to  take  it  as  a  compliment  that  you 
stop  and  shake  its  little  hand ;  whereas  the  same  thing  in  Eng- 
land would  be  resented  as  a  liberty. 

"  I  have  been  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  English  I  have 
met  here.  They  happen  to  be  all  agreeable  persons.  The  only 
danger  I  run  is  being  seduced  to  make  little  expeditions  with 
them  to  the  neighboring  places,  in  carriages,  upon  which  the 
sun,  which  for  some  days  has  been  very  powerful,  shines  intol- 
erably hot.  I  am  suflfering  a  slight  fever  from  this  sort  of  ex- 
posure yesterday,  in  a  trip  to  Mayence.  I  get  on  famously  with 
my  German — ^methinks  I  shall  come  home  to  you  speaking 

broken  English !  T.  C' 

*  ***** 
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'^  Aug.  22d, — ^I  am  asiiamed  to  send  you  a  short  letter,  but 
these  waters  have  made  my  animal  spirits  so  restless  and  vola- 
tile, that  I  am  as  idle  as  a  truant  schoolboy,  and  can  neither 
endure  to  read  or  write  for  any  continuance.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  let  you  know  that  I  have  received  the  bill  of  credit,  and 
have  cashed  it  with  tolerably  littie  loss  from,  the  avarice  of 
Jewish  bankers Dr.  Zoist,  the  physician  already  men- 
tioned, has  advised  me  to  try  the  waters  of  JSms,  My  general 
health  is  good ;  and  my  rheumatism,  though  far  from  being 
subdued,  is  not  quite  so  agonizing  as  it  was.  I  shall  go  to  Ems 
next  Saturday,  after  eighteen  baths  here T.  C." 

fr  «r  «r  «r  « 

Immediately  after  his  arrived  at  Ems,  he  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing letter,  with  his  original  copy  of  "  The  Child  and  Hind,"*  in 
th&ty-four  stanzas : — 

"  Aua,  Both. — ^The  writing  of  this  Ballad  has  a  little  fevered 
me.  I  knew  it  would.  I  strove  against  rhyming,  but  the  story 
haunted  me,  and  I  could  not  help  myself.  ....  Tell  Mr.  Col- 
burn  that  I  have  finished  a  poem — ^you  inay,  with  conscience, 
say  on  an  interesting  subject,  whatever  the  poem  may  be— for 

his  intended  Annual As  mothei*s  dote  the  most  fondly 

on  their  rickety  children,  so  verse-makers  always  think  their 

♦  In  a  note  to  the  printed  ballad,  he  says : — *^  I  wish  I  had  preserved  a 
copy  of  the  Wiesbaden  newspaper,  in  which  the  anecdote  of  the  '  Child  and 
Hind*  is  reoorded.  ....  "The  story,  however,  is  matter  of  fact  It  took 
place  in  1888.  ....  I  was  shown  the  yenr  tree  under  whidi  the  boy  was 
found  sleeping,  with  a  bunch  of  fbwers  in  his  little  hand.  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain whether  the  hind,  that  watcl^ed  my  hero,  Wil?ielm,  sudded  him  or  not ; 
but  it  was  generally  bdieved  that  she  had  no  milk  to  give  him,  and  that 
the  boy  must  have  been  for  two  days  and  a  half  entMy  without  food, 
unless  it  m%ht  be  grass  or  leaves.*    [1802.] 

In  writing  the  preceding  note,  Oampb^  seems  to  have  Ibrgotten  that  the 
story  of  the  "  Child  and  Hind"  had  been  already  told  in  a  little  ballad,  en- 
titled "  Das  VOTlome  Kind,  oder  der  Schutz  geist :  [Zur  erinnerung  an  den 
himmelfehrttag  24  Mai,  1838.1  Verfertigt  Von  G.  Pp.  Roth."  It  is  a 
^  very  pretty  ba^d,  consisting  erf  sixty  stanzas,  or  upwards ;  but  in  mention- 
ing  a  '^  Wiesbaden  newspaper^  as  the  source  of  his  information,  Campbell 
must  have  meant  Daa  Verhme  Kind.    The  incidents  are  all  similar.    It 

"  Zu  Wiesbaden  unfem  des  Taunus  Hohen 

Hat  sich  die  Sitte  au%ewahrt 
In  Scharen  nach  dem  Wald  zn  gehen 

Im  fesie  Christi  Himmelft^rt : 
Um  dort  mit  Schmausen,  Scherz,  und  Ladian 
Sich  einen  frohen  Tag  zu  machen.''  .  .  . — Ed. 
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worst  verses  their  best ;  and  as  I  like  this  last-bom  very  much, 
so  it  is  in  a]l  likelihood  a  silly  thing.  That  conclusion,  however, 
shows  that  I  am  not  in  the  last  state  of  dotage.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  the  subject  is,  that  it  baffles  poetry  to  make  the  story ; 
but  if  I  have  not  painted  the  rose,  I  have  not  totally  blighted 
it^  I  shall  leave  £^s  in  a  week  for  London,  by  Amsterdam. 
With  love  to  your  household,  I  remain,  T.  C/' 

To  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Alexander  Campbell,  he  writes : — 

*^Auff.  29th. — As  I  shall  be  in  London  on  the  13th,  I  pray 
you  let  Mary  set  out  on  the  14th,  and  she  will  reach  London  on 
the  lYth,  when  I  shall  receive  her  with  a  glad  heart  at  No.  8, 
Victoria  Square." 

Without  waiting,  however,  for  the  17th  of  September,  he  be- 
came suddenly  tired  of  Ems.  Taking  the  steamer  to  Botter- 
dam,  and  thence  to  England,  he  reached  home  within  a  week 
after  the  preceding  date ;  but  With  the  usual  effects  of  sea-sick- 
ness— from  which  he  uniformly  sufiered,  yet  never  soi^t  to 
avoid. 

"  Sept.  ^tk, — I  came  home  yesterday.  I  should  have  been 
cured  of  my  rheumatism ;  but  the  owners  of  the  steamboat  that 
brought  me  from  Rotterdam  cheated  me  out  of  a  bed,  and  I 
caught  cold  and  fresh  rheumatism,  by  being  obliged  to  lie  all 
night  on  the  cabin  ioor,  without  bed-dothes.  I  am,  however, 
in  my  general  health  a  great  deal  better.  I  long  to  have  Mary 
with  me.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  ask 
her  to  arrive  earlier  than  the  16th.  Let  no  time  be  lost  in  for- 
warding her  pianoforte.  T.  C." 

He  now  sat  down  "contented  at  his  own  fireside,"  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  his  niece,  and  the  occasional  visits  of  his 
fronds.  Anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  an  amiable  young 
lady,  who  had  the  melancholy  prospect  of  being  soon  left  an 
off^um,  Campbell  resolved  to  take  her  home  as  a  companion  to 
his  niece,  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  fiame  masters,  and  be 
thus  prepared  to  undertake  the  education  of  h^  younger 
sisters.*  • 

*  He  had  hknaelf  tafcen  great  pains,  while  in  I^ocok's  Inn  Fielck^  to 
proiuote  this  object  by  giving  the  child  dail^  lessons  in  French  and  Italian. 
She  was  the  ddest  daughter  of  a  large  family,  with  a  susceptibility  of  mind 
which  invited  instruction ;  and  so  pleased  was  he  with  his  pnpil,  that  he 
had  her  picture  taken  by  a  portrait-painter,  and  hung  up  in  mii  library  as  a 
ccmipanion  to  ^  Latilla's  C^ld." 
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''  But,  in  attempting  to  cany  out  liis  generous  intention,  ya- 
rious  obstacles  stood  in  the  way;  and  at  length  the  plan  of 
receiving  and  educating  the  young  lady  in  his  own  house  was 
overruled.  That  the  object,  however,  might  not  be  entirely  de- 
feated, he  inmiediately  contributed  out  of  his  own  slender  means 
a  hundred  pounds  to  her  education ;  and  she  is  now,  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  very  happily  married.  It  was  in  acts  hke  this 
that  the  overflowing  goodness  of  his  heart  found  vent ;  and  to 
him  the  failure  of  any  benevolent  intention  was  a  real  sorrow. 
«  «  «  «r  « 

Previously  to  his  German  tour,  he  had  accepted  Mr.  Colbum's 
proposal  to  edit  a  new  Annual ;  and  with  this  literary  job  in 
prospect,  he  had  prepared,  he  tells  us,  five  contributions.  One 
of  these  was  the  "  Child  and  JEtind^  "  Mr.  Colbum,  however, 
did  not  give  any  name  to  his  projected  Annual ;  and  although 
he  offered  him  a  partial  advance  of  salary,  as  Editor,  he  fixed 
on  no  distinct  day,  or  month,  for  its  coming  out"  Under  these 
circumstances,  Oampbell,  it  appears,  became  impatient,  and  the 
engagement  was  broken  off.  "  And  now,''  writing  to  Mr.  Itich- 
ardson,  he  says : — 

^^  Nov.  IQth, — ^I  mean  to  try  to  live  as  a  gentleman-poet,  on 
my  own  means ;  and  to  get  up  a  volume  either  of  novelties,  or 
of  pieces  that  are  not  published  in  the  present  edition  of  my 
works.  To  make  my  stock  last  long,  will  require  economy ;  and 
in  this  object  I  am  seconded  by  my  niece,  who  is  a  nice,  com- 
fortable housekeep^.  I  have  been  so  often  disappointed  with 
human  character,  that  I  have  acquired  a  skeptical  slowness  in 
judging  of  people,  until  I  have  known  them  long.  But,  as  feu 
as  we  have  gone,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  niece  Ik&ry  that  is  not 
well  principled  and  amiable.  ....'* 

"  We  have  both  a  conventional  undeistanding  on  religious 
opinions,  which  is  perfectly  kept,  though  perfectly  tadt.  I  allow 
nothing  to  be  said  in  her  hearing  that  may  in  the  least  alarm 
her  pious  feelings ;  and  when  some  people  have  laughed  at  her 
for  not  going  to  a  playhouse,  I  have  checked  them,  and  said 
tiiat  my  niece  should  not  be  teased  even  about  her  prejudices. 
I  took  her  to  her  own  Independent  chapel ;  and  now  she  finds 
the  way  for  herself.  By  the  way,  it  was  an  odd  circumstance 
that,  on  my  second  visit  to  the  chapel,  I  dropt  down  insensible 
in  mid  prayer,  and  was  obliged  to  be  taken  home  in  a  carriage. 
It  was  a  gentle  tap  on  the  head — a  little  ailment  that  they  call 
qp-somet£ing ;  I  suppose,  therefore,  it  is  of  Welsh  origin.    The 
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temporary  surgeon  that  I  called  in  would  have  bled  n^  but  1 
would  not  let  him  ;  and  Dr.  Beattie  said  I  was  right  My  cure 
was  begun  and  ended  with  a  little  blue-pill,  and  I  am  long  ago 
recovered.        ♦  T.  0.'' 

«  «r  «  ^  « 

Soon  after  her  arrival  in  London,  he  presented  his  niece, 
Mary  CampbeU,  with  the  following  simple  and  graceful  lines  : 

**  Our  frfendship's  not  a  stream  to  dry 

Or  stop  with  aogiy  jar ; 
A  life-l(»)g  planet  in  our  aky — 

No  meteor-shooting  star. 
Hiv  playfulness  and  pleasant  ways 

Slutll  cheer  my  wintry  track. 
And  give  my  old  dedimng  days 

A  second  summer  back  1 
Proud  honesty  protects  our  lot, 

No  dun  infests  our  bowers ; 
Wealth's  golden  lamps  illumine  not 

Brows  more  content  than  ours. 

To  think,  too,  thy  remembrance  fond 

May  love  me  after  death. 
Gives  fancied  happness  beyond 

My  lease  of  living  breath. 
Meanwhile  thine  intellects  presage 

A  lifetime  rich  in  truth, 
And  make  me  £eel  th'  advance  of  age 

Retarded  by  thy  youth  I 
Goodnight  I  propitious  dreams  betide 

Thy  i3eep — awaken  gay. 
And  we  wul  make  to-morrow  glide 

As  cheerful  as  to-day  1  -      T.  C.** 

The  winter  passed  cheerfiilly ;  he  had  now  society  at  home, 
and  went  out  seldom  to  dinner.  The  poem  of  "  Glencoe'*  was 
finished  by  Christmas  ;  his  health  continued  very  feir ;  but,  as 
the  following  extract  shows,  he  had  some  very  unpleasant  duties 
to  perform  : 

^^Feh.  9tk,  .  .  .  You  may  congratulate  me  on  my  mind 
being  relieved  from  one  of  the  most  afflicting  anxieties  that  ever 
tried  me.  I  found  myself  obliged  to  prosecute  a  house  in  the 
city,  who  had  published  ffteen  of  my  poems  without  leaye  or 
notice.  I  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to 
get  the  book  suppressed.  Henry  Coleridge,  who  was  my  coun- 
sel, told  me  that  if  I  did  not  prosecute  these  pirates,  I  could 
never  apply  to  a  court  of  justice  for  redress,  if,  subsequently, 
pirates  were  to  publish  every  line  of  poetry  I  ever  wrote.    Th« 
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case  seemed  plain ;  but  the  pirates  made  a  hard  ^gtsif  and 
showed  that  they  had  only  taken  a  page  or  two  more  than  other 
eollectors  of  poems  had  done-^^^ne  of  whom  had  gone  so  &r  as 
to  take  ten  of  my  pieces.  I  had  to  swear — ^as  I  could  well  do^* 
that  I  knew  not  of  those  piratical  publications.  Well,  I  got  the 
injunction ;  but  I  was  told  that  unless  I  had  been  before  a  sen- 
sible Yice-Ghancellor,  I  might  have  been  cast.  My  suspense  was 
very  painful.  My  new  volume  (illustrated)  will  be  out  on 
the  2l8t" 

*  *  *  %  %  m 

"  The  Pilgrim  of  Gl^iooe,  with  other  Poems,"  was  now  be- 
fore the  pubhc ;  but,  like  that  giv^  to  its  predecessor,  ^^  Theo- 
dric,*'  the  reception  of  "  The  Pilgrim"  was  far  from  cordiaL 
Several  of  the  minor  pieces,  however,  were  noticed  with  well- 
merited  praise,  particularly  the  launch  ode  already  quoted, 
which  was  pronounced  worthy  of  the  Poet  in  his  best  days. 
"  The  Child  and  Hmd,"  the  "  Song  of  the  Colonists,"  and  the 
sweet,  fanciful  trifle  of  "  Moonlight,"  appeared  for  the  first  time. 
The  others,  which  had  shone,  at  various  intervals,  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  periodical  press,  were  now  claimed  and  collected  in 
a  beautifully  printed  volume,  which,  to  the  writer  at  least,  had 
unquestionable  attractions.*  The  story  of  "  Glencoe"  was  first 
suggested  by  a  passage,  which  I  read  to  him  one  evening  from 
the  history  of  his  clan,  with  which  he  was  mudi  struck.  The 
merits  of  the  "  Pilgrim,"  as  Campbell  himself  admitted,  were 
not  of  the  first  order.  Its  beauties  have  a  waning  lustre,  but 
still  they  are  beauties ;  and  here  and  there  a  brief  coruscation 
reminds  us  of  the  sustained  brilliancy  of  his  earhest  poems.  The 
old  soldier,  the  feudal  clansman,  and  fierce  retainer,  are  sketched 
with  truth  and  vigor : — 

*  Hush'd  groups  hung  on  his  lipe,  with  fond  surpiise, 
That  aketch'd  old  scenes,  like  pictures  to  their  eyes : 
The  wide  war-plain,  with  banners  glowing  bright, 
And  bayonets  to  the  farthest  stretdi  of  sight ; 

The  pause,  more  dreadful  than  the  peal  to  come 
From  volleys  blazing  at  the  beat  ofdrum — 
Till  all  the  field  of  thundering  lines  became 
Two  level  and  c<mfronted  sh^ts  of  flame.  .  .  . 


*  To  William  Beattib,  MD^  m  rehembaanob  or  LONG-sriBsiBnMa 
AND  mmiAL  pRiENneHip,  TBis  VOL.  B3  DfsoaiBBn  BT  T^  AmHos.  Lon- 
don, Feb.  21,  1842. 
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«...  Old  Kcnman'fl  eiy% 
"tV'as  jHTOudly  savage  ev^n  in  courtesy. 
His  siiiewj  shoulders — each,  though  aged  lUid  lean, 
Broad  as  the  curTd  Herculeati  hei^  between,-^ 
His  sconifui  lip— his  eyes  of  yellow  fire-^ 
And  nostrils  that  diktM  quick  with  hre, 
"With  erer  downward  slanting  shaggy  brows — 
Mark'd  the  old  lion  you  would  dread  to  rouse.  .  .  . 

*  *  #  *  #  « 
Korman,  in  truth,  had  led  his  earlier  life 

In  raids  of  red  revenge  and  feudal  strife ; 
Bdigious  dutr  in  Avenge  he  saw, 
Proud  Honors  right  and  Nature's  honest  law. 
First  in  the  chaige,  and  foremodt  in  pursuit, 
Long-breatli'd,  deep-chested,  and  in  speed  of  foot 
A  match  for  stags--still  fleeter  when  the  prey 
was  man — ^in  Persecution's  evil  day  1* 

♦  #  #  *  ♦        *       # 

The  success  of  tliis  edition  was  only  partial.  The  "  Pilgrim,'' 
in  one  or  two  instances,  was  very  favorably  reviewed — ^in  others, 
the  tone  of  criticism  was  cold  and  austere ;  but  neither  praise 
nor  censure  could  induce  the  public  to  judge  for  themselves ; 
and  silence,  more  fatal  in  such  cases  than  censure,  took  the  poem 
for  a  time  under  her  wing.  The  poet  himself  expressed  httle 
surprise  at  the  apathy  wiui  which  his  new  volume  had  been  re- 
ceived; but  whatever  indifference  he  felt  for  the  influence  it 
might  have  upon  his  reputation,  he  could  not  feel  indifferent  to 
the  more  inmiediate  effect  which  a  tardy  or  greatly  diminished 
sale  must  have  upon  his  prospects  as  a  householder.  "  A  new 
poem  from  the  pen  of  Campbell,"  he  was  told,  "was  as  good 
as  a  bill  at  sight ;"  but  from  some  error  in  the  drawing,  as  it 
turned  out,  it  was  not  negotiable  ;  and  the  expenses  into  which 
he  had  been  led,  by  trusting  too  much  to  popular  favor,  were 
now  to  be  defrayed  from  other  sources. 

His  publisher  made  every  effort  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the 
new  poem ;  but  all  that  a  zealous  friend  and  judicious  publisher 
could  do  was^ — to  wait  until  the  favorable  current  set  in.  The 
author,  however,  could  not  live  upon  expectancy.  On  one  hand, 
the  mdn  source  of  his  income  had  failed ;  while,  on  the  other, 
his  expenses  had  been  doubled.  His  acts  of  gratuitous  kindness 
to  the  indigent  or  distressed  amounted,  withm  a  few  months,  to 
at  least  180/. ;  and,  on  the  fiuth  of  a  quick  and  profitable  return 
from  his  poems,  he  had  entered  into  heavy  responsibilities, 
which  would  absorb  all  that  was  left.  His  position  was  sudden- 
ly altered— his  independence  endangered ;  he  bega^  to  fear 
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that  he  had  been  too  hasty  in  his  arrangements — ^too  sanguine 
in  his  calculations  ;  and  how  to  extricate  himself  from  this  tem- 
porary embarrassment  was  a  question  that  must  be  quickly  de- 
cided. He  would  borrow  frx)m  no  man ;  he  would  dispose  of 
his  house,  retire  with  his  family  and  his  books  into  some  cheap, 
remote  corner,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  there  vegetate 
until  his  fortunes  became  more  propitious. 

This  resolution  was  taken  early  in  March  ;  and  although  the 
execution  of  his  plan  was  often  delayed,  the  plan  itself  was 
never  abandoned.  All  the  excursions  subsequently  made, 
whether  in  England  or  France,  were  made  with  the  determina- 
tion to  find  an  asylum  for  his  independence.  In  this  resolution, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  other  motives  than  what  arose  from  the 
anxious  position  in  which  he  stood.  He  had  begun  to  feel  the 
certain  advances  of  old  age  ;  and,  with  private  sorrows  on  which 
we  have  no  right  to  speculate,  he  found  that  London  was  ^*  no 
longer  the  place  for  him !" 

m  the  meantime,  however,  he  mixed  more  in  sodety,  and 
wherever  he  appeared  he  was  cheerftil,  and  the  promoter  of 
cheerfrdness.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  intellectual  parties  of 
this  month,  was  a  breakfast  ^ven  at  his  house  in  Victoria- 
square,  to  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Milman,  and  others  of 
his  old  and  tried  friends.  The  conversation,  which  turned 
chiefly  on  the  golden  age  of  English  poetry,  was  very  interest- 
ing, and  kept  up,  as  the  reader  will  imagine,  by  a  spaiMng 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  quotations ;  but  I  must  not  pre- 
sume to  give  more  than  a  very  few  hght,  unconnected  sentences : 

**  March  16th. — ^Mr.  Rog«»  and  Mr.  Moore  came  in  rather  lat&  *  You 
on^t  to  have  no  break&st,*  said  OampbeU.  *  You  did  not  keep  the  hour/ 
'Why,  you  remember  that  when  I  mentioned  half-iMW^  ten^  yon  looked 
rather  alarmed ;  so  I  determined  that  mv  friend  and  I  would  allow  you 
another  half-hour/  *  Ha  I — ^there  is  the  advantage  of  haviog  written  *  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory' — 

*  A  world  with  Memory's  ceaseless  sunshine  blesti 
The  home  of  happiness — an  honest  breast* 

**  \1  wonder  that  Prior  is  not  more  read :  one  hears  little  of  him  among 
the  other  men  of  his  day ;  yet  there  are  passages  in  his  Poems  which  are 
very  beantiful :  for  example — *  and  here  Mr.  Rogers  repeated  one  or  two 
striidng  quotations.'' 

<*  *  You  remember  the  epigram — Sure  John  and  I  are  more  than  quits  f 
It  is  only  a  clever  translation  from  the  French.'  ...  *  The  ^  Castle  of 
Indolence," '  said  Campbell,  is  unrivalled  1  .  .  .  But  among  the  earlier 
poets,  I  know  of  none  who  gives  me  so  virid  a  picture  of  rural  life  as  the 
old  Soots  poet)  Alexander  Hume.    His  description  of  a  soltiy  tanunec'a 
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day — ^with  ^bB  shadows  of  the  trees  and  shrabs  hanging  fareatbless  «irer 
the  pool— and  like  paintings  on  the  wall — ^b  exquisite : — 

**  All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small. 
That  balmy  leu  do  bear, 
Than  they  were  painted  on  a  wall, 
Wo  more  they  move  ot  steir." 

•*  *  Agiiin-^- 

*<  What  pleashnr'then  to  walk  and  see, 
Endfang  a  river  clear, 
Theperfect  form  of  every  tree 
"Within  the  pool  appear  I"  * 

"  *  It  reminds  me  of  Coleridge's  "  Mariner,**  where  he  describes  the  ships 
breathlessly  shadowed  in  the  water*  .  .  .  *You  remember  Coleridge? 
''*'''*'*  went  with  me  one  morning  to  break&st  with  liitn  We  sat  for 
a  long  time,  during  which  there  was  no  conversation— Coleridge  engrossed 
tiie  whola  But  I  was  pleased  to  observe  that  Mr.  *  *  *  *s  attention  was 
completely  riveted,  and  that  the  time  was  not  irksome.  Wlien  we  came 
away — "Wdl,  I  said,  you  were  evidently  entertained T  "Yes — ^but  I 
did  not  comprehend  a  sentence  of  all  he  said.**  And,  in  fact»  such  was  tiie 
case  with  mne-tenths  of  all  who  heard  him,  and  had  *  *  *  'g  candor  to 
acknowledge  it  ....  '  You  remember  the  anecdote.*  One  morning  he 
asked  *  *  "Did  you  ever  hear  me  preach T  "Why,**  answered  my 
friend,  "  I  never  heard  you  do  anything  else."  In  fact,  it  was  all  preaching 
— no  interchange — ^notmng  like  conversation.* 

•  "  Charles  Lamb  was  then  alluded  to  with  much  commendation.    WcH-ds- 
worth  was  a  great  poet 

"  Alluding  to  poetry  as  a  modem  drug,  Mr.  Moore  said — *  The  world 
wants  no  more  poetry.*  *  Yes — from  Moore,'  said  a  gentleman  opposite ; 
at  which  Mr.  M.  jocularly  observed,  that  this  good  thing  had  been  got  up 
by  his  friend  and  himselt  expressly  for  the  occasion. 

**  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  was  next  mentioned.  *  Have  you  heard  his  last  f 
'No — ^pray  let  us  hear  it*  'A  few  days  ago  a  vestry  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  the  question  was  argued  whether  they  ought  to  lay  down  the 
new  wooden  pavement  in  front  of  the  church.  Its  advantages  m.  durability 
and  in  obviatmg  the  noise  from  without,  during  the  service,  were  unques- 
tionable. What  objection  could  there  be  ?  "  Why,  there  was  the  difficulty 
of  getting  rid  of  the  old  Uocks — the  expense  of  the  new — ^in  i^ort,*'  said 
a  leading  vestryman,  "  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished.    Mr. 

Smith  must  see  the  diflSculty.'*     "  |Tot  at  all,  Mr. ,  if  yourself  and 

two  or  three  more  of  the  vestry  will  but  lay  your  heads  together,  the 
thing  *s  dona**  * 

"  'Just  like  him,*  said  Campbdl ;  <lns  wit  is  always  so  natural,  so  un- 
artifidal — ^he  is  the  oiAj  person  who  never  seems  to  be  aware  of  it*  ** 
*  ♦  «     .  ♦  *  « 

From  this  time  my  intereourse  with  the  Poet  became  more 
frequent — ^a  day  seldom  passed  without  seeing  or  hearing  from 
him.  At  the  breakfest  or  dinner  table — particularly  when  sur- 
rounded by  old  friends — ^he  was  generally  animated — full  of 
anecdote — and  always  projecting  new  schemes  of  benevolence. 
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But  still  tiiere  was  a  visible  change  in  his  eonveiBatioB-^t 
seemed  to  flow  less  freely,  it  required  an  effort  to  support  it, 
and  on  topics,  in  which  he  once  felt  a  keen  interest^  he  now  said 
but  little,  or  remained  silent  and  thoughtful.  The  change  in 
his  outward  appearance  was  still  more  observable ;  he  wsdked 
with  a  feeble  step— complained  of  constant  chilliness — ^while  his 
countenance,  unless  when  he  entered  into  conversation,  was 
strongly  marked  with  an  expression  of  languor  and  anxiety.  The 
sparling  intelligence  that  once  animated  his  features  was  greatly 
obscured ;  he  quoted  his  &vorite  authors  with  hesitation,  be- 
cause, he  told  me,  he  often  could  not  lecoUect  their  names. 

The  great  object  of  his  life  was  the  education  of  his  niece ; 
in  this  he  took  a  dally  interest  He  engaged  the  best  masters, 
he  spared  no  expense  in  books ;  and  her  progress,  which  he 
watched  with  the  pride  and  solicitude  of  a  parent,  was  now  his 
only  favorite  theme.  His  momiugs,  as  usual,  were  spent  at  his 
Club,  where  he  came  into  pleasant  contact  with  many  attadied 
friends,  who  loved  him  the  more  for  the  sad  prospect  they  had 
of  too  soon  losing  him. 

On  a  Gh-eek  day* — the  most  cheerful  of  this  period — he  ap- 
peared to  rally ;  we  spent  one  long  morning  with  Homer — who, 
he  affirmed,  knew  more  of  the  healing  art  thw  Hippocrates. 
But  the  good  effects  of  the  holiday  were  soon  &>Uowed  by 
languor  and  depression,  and  a  total  inaptitude  for  study.  One 
morning,  however,  he  came  to  Park-square  in  great  glee : — "  I 
have  just  come  from  a  house,"  he  said,  "  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  lady,  who  much  wished  for  my  aequaintanee.  She 
is  very  sentimental — ^a  poetess — deep  blue — and  you  know  how 
all  that  sickens  me.  She  expected,  of  course,  to  find  me  brim- 
ful of  sentiment ;  but  im^ne  her  horror,  when  she  found  that 
I  could  talk  of  nothing  but  housekeeping !  Knowing  she  had 
just  come  from  Dinan — ^the  very  place  I  wished  to  visit — I 
asked  her  the  prices  of  mutton,  fowls,  eggs,  butter,  ham,  bread, 
milk, — everything,  in  short,  that  can  be  required  in  a  small 
fsunily  like  mine.  She  answered  as  distinctly  as  she  could — 
but  with  an  expression  of  contempt  for  both  me  and  my  mar- 
keting genius,  which  neither  her  ladylike  manners  nor  temper 
could  disguise.  I  took  my  leave  with  the  price  of  vegetables; 
and  now,  I  dare  say,  she  is  giving  free  vent  to  her  utter  amaze- 
ment. But  never  mind,"  aaid  he,  archly;  ^'I  have  gathered 
so  much  miatter  of  fact  in  this  conversation,  that  I  am  de- 

«  See  reeoUectioDs  of  this  day  (Ai^il  IStb,)  alremiy  glveo,  VoL  I,  p,  (^9. 
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tenniiied  to  visit  the  spot-^and  quit  poetry  for  domestio 
eoonozoy." 

This  little  incident  decided  his  movement.  Dinan,  he  thought, 
was  the  very  iplace  for  retrenchment,  and  he  spent  much  time 
in  acquiring  further  information.  He  returned  to  the  same 
house,  hoping  to  question  the  lady  on  some  other  points ;  but 
she  was  gone,  and  "  quite  disappointed,"  her  friend  told  him, 
"  with  the  introduction.''  His  mind,  however,  becoming  inter* 
ested  in  the  speculation,  his  health  improved,  and  he  made  de- 
liberate arrangements  for  a  move  southwards.  At  length  he 
writes: 

"JttZy  I9th. — I  arrived  at  Dinan  this  evening  safe  and  sound;" 
and  next  day^  in  a  letter  to  his  niece,  he  adds : — "  I  have  "been 
ail  about  Dinan,  and  like  the  place  very  much.    I  have  seen 

Madame  de and  her  daughters.    The  young  ladies  ara 

very  agreeable ;  but  Madame  is  still  confined  to  her  sofa,  and 

very  weak.     She  is  pining  to  see  Miss ,  her  favorite  sister. 

And  now,  for  my  own  part,  I  mean  to  be  back  to  London  early 
next  week,  and  get  rid  of  my  house,  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

Oh,  how  Madame  de would  bless  us,  if  we  coujd  bring  her 

sister  with  us.    I  am  sure  you  will  like  Dinan.*' 

In  less  than  ten  days  he  was  again  in  Victoria  Square,  but 
in  a  state  of  great  debility.  The  uttle  stock  of  health  he  had 
taken  out  with  him,  had  been  quite  expended  in  the  voyage. 
In  the  first  letter  written  after  his  return  home,  the  main  object 
of  his  visit  to  Dinan  is  more  fully  explained : 

^'  Au^,  2d. — ^I  told  you  in  my  last  note,  that  I  was  going  out 
of  town  upon  *  business ;'  that  business  was  to  visit  Dinan.  The 
sale  of  my  Poems  was  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  and  Mr.  Moxon  told 
me  that,  from  the  universal  depression  of  trade,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  predict  when  I  might  look  for  better  things. 
The  prospect  of  my  finances  for  the  incoming  year  was  thus 
rendered  very  gloomy  1  I  had  an  offer  of  a  tenant  for  my 
house.  The  Aa^-price  living  at  Dinan  was  therefore  a  great 
temptirii<m.  But  before  I  should  go,  I  thought  it  would  be 
b^ter  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  I  found  it  to  correspond  exactly 
ydib  the  description  I  had  got  of  it  I  embarked  at  Southamp- 
ton for  St  Malo,  We  had  a  rougbish  passage.  The  sea-sick- 
ness made  me  bring  up  blood,^  and  cramped  up  my  legs  and 
arms  with  inexpressible  agony.  I  spent  some  days  at  Dinan, 
where  I  found  some  pleasant  people ;  and,  having  made  my 
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survey,  rerembarked  for  Southampton.  The  passage  back  was 
tolerably  smooth ;  but  I  am  so  bad  a  sailor,  that  my  sea-sickness 
returned,  and  I  reached  home  in  a  state  of  woful  exhaustion. 
Now,  after  this,  I  must  no  more  think  of  Dinan,  or  of  any  other 
.  transmarine  migration.  A  few  such  voyages  would  have  a 
great  chance  of  killing  me — and  I  would  not  undergo  the  thirty- 
six  hours'  agony  of  going  to,  and  coming  from,  St.  Malo,  for  all 
the  cheap  living  in  the  world.  I  am  gradually  recovering,  and 
hope  to  hear  of  your  continuing  better.  T.  C." 

I  found  him,  as  described,  in  "  a  state  of  wofiil  exhaustion." 
He  had  felt  serious  apprehensions,  he  told  me,  of  not  reaching 
home ;  and  the  account  given  of  his  sufferings,  was  confirmed 
by  his  much  altered  countenance.  For  several  weeks  after  this, 
he  was  treated  as  an  invalid — partly  in  the  "  Campbell  wsad  ** 
at  Hampstead — where  he  cheerfully  conformed  to  the  rules, 
and  slowly  recovered.  His  friends  were  glad  he  had  given  up 
thoughts  of  Dinan ;  but  it  was  only  given  up  in  exchange  for  a 
more  accessible  point  of  the  coast — and  his  resolution  to  quit 
London  remained  unshaken.  The  dfficulty  of  letting  his  house, 
obliging  him  to  retain  possession,  appeared  to  reconcile  him  to 
other  difficulties ;  but  the  moment  he  could  find  a  respectable 
tenant,  he  was  to  sound  a  retreat,  and  transfer  his  household 
goods  across  the  channel.  It  was  in  this  light  but  unaffected 
manner,  that  he  often  spoke  of  his  design,  and  took  the  most 
active  measures  for  its  completion. 

S^t  24:th, — The  Poet  now  resumed  his  old  quarters  at 
Hampstead,  and  remained  with  us  a  fortnight,  alternately  visit- 
ing and  receiving  visits  from  his  intimate  friends.  The  journal 
from  which  these  short  entries  are  taken,  remarks,  that  he 
"  came  to  Rose  Villa,  looking  very  ill  and  very  weak."  As  soon 
as  he  could  walk  about,  he  paid  long  and  frequent  visits  to  the 
Mrs.  Baillies,  from  whom  he  always  returned  much  delighted 
with  their  conversation,  and  better  pleased  with  himself.  With 
Dr.  Park,  who  had  visited  all  the  scenery  of  Campbeirs  first 
pilgrimage  in  Grermany,  he  now  and  then  took  a  drive ;  and 
found  in  that  amiable  and  accomplished  man  everything  to 
conciliate  esteem  and  confidence.  Mr.  Bake  well,  the  well-known 
geologist,  was  another  of  our  neighbors  from  whose  conversation 
Campbell  derived  much  pleasure.  Poetry  and  geology  were 
never  on  better  terms ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  certain  feeling 
of  pleasure  that  I  revert  to  men  who  have  left  behind  them  ex- 
amples of  genuine  worth  and  benevolence. 
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In  tbe  evenings,  and  gener^JIy  after  a  walk  on  the  heath, 
he  had  the  choice  of  music,  reading,  and  conversation.  He 
would  often  recite  passages  with  great  eflfect ;  and  among  those 
which  seemed  to  overcome  his  feelings,  were  Bums'  "  Vision," 
and  the  burial  *  of  Addison  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But,  to 
return  to  his  daily  notes : 

Sept,  IQth, — He  writes,  "  I  had  a  relapse  yesterday  evening. 
I  took  some  medicine,  and  feel  better  this  morning."  And 
again  on  the  "  l^th, — I  am  recovering,  but  very  slowly.  Dr.  B. 
says,  I  must  stop  another  week."     .     .     . 

%  *  It  %  * 

On  the  25th,  he  had  recovered  his  strength,  and  returned  to 
Victoria  Square,  from  which  he  sent  to  his  niece  at  Hampstead 
one  of  his  playfiil  but  rather  "  mysterious  "  billets : — "  I  walk- 
ed," he  says,  "  the  whole  way  home  last  night,  and  found  my- 
self rather  overwalked.  .  .  .  To-day  I  am  to  dine  with  Archi- 
bald wid  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  to-morrow  elsewhere.  I  am  en- 
gaged! You  will  say,  'Where?'  Don't  be  too  inquisitive. 
Suppose  I  am  to  meet  a  nice  young  widow,  with  two  thousand 
a  year!"     ... 

This  is  a  trifle,  but — characteristic  in  its  way — it  shows  an 
amiable  effort  to  relieve  his  friends  from  anxiety,  and  cheat  them 
into  a  belief  that  he  was  not  only  well  in  health,  but  even  gay 
and  cheerful  in  spirits.  It  was  an  amiable  device  to  which  he 
often  resorted,  iox  he  was  one  of  the  most  t^nselfish  men  that 
ever  lived.  The  next,  however,  discovers  the  real  tone  and 
current  of  his  thoughts.  Writing  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Gray,  he 
says : 

"  Oct,  IQik, — ^I  have  begun  writing  an  account  of  my  life,  f 
to  be  published,  when  I  am  dead,  for  the  benefit  of  my  niece, 

to  whom  I  know  not  what  I  may  have  to  leave. I  am 

come  in  this  autobiography  to  my  college  days.  Can  you  get 
me  any  information  about  Professor  Arthur,  Dr.  Reid's  succes- 
sor ?  Miller  was  my  idol  at  the  University — there  never  was 
so  bewitching  a  lecturer ;  but  Arthur,  though  the  most  gauche 
of  mankind,  was,  in  reality,  a  more  extraor(Snary  man.  When 
the  professor  of  botany  was  taken  ill,  Arthur,  at  a  day's  notice, 

*  Tickell's  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Addisoa 

f  This  was  undertaken,  at  my  recommendation,  as  likely  to  assist  his 
recoveiy ;  and  was  to  have  oompnsed  sketches  of  his  cotemporaries. 
Vol.  II.— 19 
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took  up  Mb  course,  and  lectured  ably  on  botany.  He  did  tbe 
same  in  the  anatomy  class — ^his  knowledge  was  immense.  I 
pray  you  have  the  kindness  to  inquire  if  a  copy  is  to  be  found 
of  a  book  of  his,  which  was  published  after  his  death.  I  think 
the  title  must  be  *  Essays  on  Moral  Philosophy.'  ...  I  remem- 
ber he  was  at  times  very  eloquent  in  lecturing;  and,  though  a 
Tcry^  was  now  and  then,  I  thought,  a  match  for  the  liberal 
John  Miller,  in  argument.  T.  C." 

«  «  «  «  « 

Hie  next  letter  presents  another  example  of  that  stubborn 
independence  with  which  he  confronted  and  defied  every  reverse 
of  fortune.  A  friend,  well  knowing  the  cause  of  his  diminished 
income,  came  voluntarily  forward  with  a  private  offer  of  accom- 
modation, to  which  Campbell  replied : — 

"  Oct.  19th, — ^I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  G — ^y, 
for  your  noble  and  kind  offer  of  discounting  a  bill  for  £150, 

but  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  it.     If  Mr. lives  on  the  24th 

of  March,  he  will  discharge  his  debt  to  me  himself,  and  I  have 
something  between  me  and  want  till  that  time.  But  if — ^whidi 
may  goodness  avert — ^trade  should  fsul  in  the  interim,  the  dis- 
counted biU  would,  recoil  upon  me,  plunge  me  in  debt,  or  pos- 
sibly you  into  a  loss,  &r  too  great  to  be  thought  oi  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  I  keep  my  health  very  well.  ...  T.  C." 

«  «  *  «  * 

Among  other  arrangements,  which  his  actual  position  and 
prospects  suggested,  the  last  and  most  important  was  not  ne- 
glected.   To  his  friend,  Mr.  Moxon,  the  barrister,  he  writes : — 

"  Nov,  5tk. — ^I  wish  to  have  some  conversation  with  you  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  my  Will^  which  must  be  an  interest- 
ing subject,  considering  the  immense  fortune  that  I  have  to 
leave.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  come  to  me  about  eight 
this  evening,  if  not  otherwise  engaged  ?  I  should  not  trouble 
you  to  come,  but  that  I  wish  to  have  my  niece  to  know  what  I 
have  willed  to  her.  T.  C." 

About  the  same  date,  he  was  agitated  by  the  alarming  state 
of  his  sister's  health ;  "  but  still,"  he  says,  "  I  know  not  how — 
I  augur  and  hope  that  she  will  get  over  it,  and  be  alive  when  I 
come  to  see  her  in  Edinburgh,  as  I  mean  to  do  next  May."  He 
thanks  Dr.  Borthwick  most  kind^  for  his  letter,  and  adds,  '*  My 
niece  is  well,  and  learning  €heek  from  me." 
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Alter  long  and  oenons  meditation  on  the  state  of  hk  affaiiBy 
Campbell  adopted  a  plan,  which  is  thus  developed  in  a  letter  to 
2^.  Bichardson*  His  perfect  candor  and  long  experience  in  the 
mysteries  of  authorship  give  it  the  stamp  of  authority ;  and,  in 
other  respects,  it  is  a  curious  but  melancholy  document : 

"iV^ov.  16  tk, — ^It  may  surprise  you,  and  perhaps  not  agreea- 
bly, my  dear  John,  to  learn  that  I  am  about  to  publish  i.he 
forthcoming  edition  of  my  whole  collected  Poems  by  subscrip- 
tion ;  but  when  I  explain  niatters,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
the  step  is  neither  <£screditable  nor  imprudent.  For  several 
years  past,  the  sale  of  all  books — and  that  of  mine  among  the 
rest — has  been  going  down  Ipwer  and  lower ;  so  that  the  sale 
of  my  Poems,  which,  for  a  series  of  years  before,  had  yielded 
me  at  an  average  JBSOO  per  annum,  will  not  yield  me  now — ^if 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  traders — more  th^i  sixty 
or  seventy  per  anniun,  and  it  may  be  lees !  The  publishers 
charge  ten  per  cent.,  or  two  shillings  in  the  pound  sterling,  for 
merely  publishing.  The  retail  trade  must  have  five  shillings  in 
the  pound  more ;  and  the  dinner-sale*  of  the  booksellers — 
where  they  interchange  their  books — takes  another  shilling  a 
copy  from  the  author.  Now,  to  print — especially  with  engra- 
vings— any  work,  say  a  thousand  copies,  for  which  one  pound 
Cftn  be  fairly  asked,  will  qost  JC500,  or  ten  shillings  a  copy. 
Binding  and  advertising  together — ^with  gratis  copies  to  news- 
papers, reviews,  and  other  periodicals-^will  come  to  two  shillings 
a  copy  more ;  so  that  a  shilling,  or  a  trifle  more,  will  be  left  to 
the  author  I  When  my  Poems  were  in  their  palmy  state,  five 
or  six  hundred  copies  going  off  in  a  year — ay,  in  one  year,  ten 
thousand  went  off — this  scanty  profit  made  a  goodly  sum  in  the 
mass.  But  in  the  faJlen  state  of  the  trade,  it  leaves  a  miserable 
residue. 

"The  booksellers,  you  will  exclaim, are  knaves ;  yes,  s^  of 
them,  more  or  less — ^but  so  are  all  traders ;  nay,  some  of  tis  wits 
and  writers- — ^including  even  writers  to  the  Signet !  A  ^ood 
deal,  however,  may  be  said  for  the  booksellers.  The  main  pub- 
lisher gives  long  credit  to  the  retailer — whilst  he  is  accountable 
for  every  copy  and  loss  by  his  ten  per  cent.  Again,  the  retailer 
gives  credit  to  the  purchaser,  over  the  counter,  who  often  fails 
to  pfy  him.     The  whole  system  is  based  on  perilous  credit.    In 

**  At  which,"  in  anotha:  letter,  he  8ayB,"th^  pledge  one  another  in 
auihor's  skulls — ^the  publisher  always  taJong  the  lion's  saaio.** 
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one  respect,  the  auUior  is  pitebusly  at  ike  mercy  of  his  publish- 
er, who  believes  that  no  gentleman  auUior  can  stoop  to  publish 
by  subscription  I  The  only  refuge  of  the  gentleman  author, 
then,  is  to  show  booksellers  that  such  a  thing  is  possible.  There 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  degrading  in  publishing  by  subscription — ^if 
money  is  not  taken  before  the  copy  is  delivered — or  the  book 
not  worth  the  copy. 

"  My  volume,  containing  400  crown  8vo.  pages,  with  fifty-six 
vignettes,  some  on  steel,  some  on  wood,  by  the  best  artists,  will 
be  out  in  or  before  January,  1843  ;  and  it  will  be  a  cheap  book 
at  a  pound.  The  subscription  papers  are  not  yet  printed.  In- 
deed, I  am  anxious  to  get  the  volume  itself  printed  (264  pages 
out  of  the  400  are  struck  off)  before  the  subscription  papers 
are  circulated,  that  my  friends  may  have  each  a  copy,  to  snow 
that  it  is  a  beautiful  book.  I  could  have  got  an  application 
made  for  me  to  the  Queen — but  I  stopped  it ;  for  Victoria 
would  subscribe,  probably,  for  ^ve  copies,  and  that  has  an  air 
of  charity,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  request  no  indi- 
vidual may  subscribe  for  more  than  one  copy — ^payable  on  de- 
livery. When  I  tell  you  that*  ....  I  need  not  say 
more  to  interest  your  ancient  and  staunch  friendship  in  this 
speculation.  Is  it  not  better  than  going  diddling  about,  bor- 
rowing ?  Faugh — I  could  not  shape  my  mouth  to  such  a  l^ng. 
Oh,  if  I  could  get  this  unlucky  house  off  my  hands  1  I  should 
retire  to  the  cheapest  nook  in  England — and,  as  my  niece  is  a 
tolerable  musician,  I  should  continue  teaching  her  French  my- 
self— and  live  on  half  what  it  costs  me  living  here.  But  I  have 
twice  narrowly  escaped  letting  my  house  to  swindlers ;  and  I 
cannot  remove,  like  a  snail,  with  a  house  on  my  back.  With 
strong  remembrance  of  our  long-standing  regard,  I  am, 

"T.  0." 

He  confesses,  however,  in  another  letter,  that  this  method  of 
publishing  was  "  not  agreeable"  to  him ;  but,  he  adds,  "  it  is 
neither  begging,  borrowing,  nor  stealing ;  and  I  adopt  it  as  an 
honest  means  of  getting  out  of  my  diflSculties."  .  .  .  What 
the  result  might  have  been  is  uncertain.  The  subscription,  on 
two  former  occasions,  had  been  most  liberal,  and  probably  would 
not  have  been  less  so  on  the  present ;  but  before  the  experiment 

*  Here  be  specifies  tiie  pecmuaiy  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved 
by  Ibe  reiy  great  expenses  of  this  editiaii— owing  to  the  numerous  illua- 
trationa 
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could  be  carried  out,  the  difficulties,  which  it  was  intended  to 
obviate,  were  removed  by  other  means, — an  unforeseen  change 
in  his  circumstances. 

.  The  new  edition,  therefore,  like  its  predecessors,  passed  into 
the  iiands  of  Mr.  Moxon,  whose  management,  as  in  the  former 
arrangements,  was  alike  honorable  to  himself,  and  advaittageous 
to  the  Poet.  *  In  his  publisher  Campbell  found  an  attached  and 
admiring  friend;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  when  he  was 
on  his  death-bed  at  Boulogne,  Mr.  Moxon  was  the  only  private 
literary  friend  who  crossed  the  channel  to  pay  him  a  last  rever- 
ential visit*  It  was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rogers,  I  believe,  that 
the  Poet  and  his  future  publisher  first  met ;  and  the  intercourse, 
thus  begun,  was  continued,  it  may  be  affirmed,  much  less  from 
motives  of  interest,  than  the  attractive  force  of  congenial  taste.^ 
Their  first  joint  efforts  proved  very  satisfisictory ;  and  mutual  es- 
teem and  confidence  keeping  pace  with  their  former  acquaint- 
ance, formed  a  lasting  bond  of  union,  to  which  it  is  now  a 
pleasing  duty  to  advert.  Such  instances,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are 
not  rare ;  and,  if  they  were  so,  the  merit  in  the  present  instance 
would  only  be  greater.  Campbell,  on  the  whole,  was  fortunate 
in  his  publishers ;  and  although,  at  times,  he  indulged  in  a  little 
playftd  satire  at  their  expense, — "toasted"  Napoleon  for  shooting 
Palm  the  bookseller, — and  charged  the  whole  body  with  hold- 
ing their  compotations  in  famished  authors'  skulls, — he  frankly 
admitted  that  his  friends  in  the  trade  were  his  best  patrons. 
More  was  unnecessary :  and  to  have  said  less,  or  to  have  passed 
it  over  in  silence,  in  this  retrospective  glance,  would  have  been 
an  act  of  injustice  to  his  memory. 

By  his  old  friends,  the  plan  in  contemplation  was  warmly 
espoused ;  but  the  proposals  were  very  limited,  and  only  made 
known  in  a  few  private  letters.  In  one  instance,  the  communi- 
cation was  answered  by  a  check  for  a  hundred  poun^ ;  but, 
as  Campbell  had  resolved  to  accept  nothing  beyond  the  selling 
price  of  one  volume,  the  money  so  liberally  subscribed  was  never 
drawn.f     The  new  edition  was  to  contain  upwards  of  fifty  en 

*  As  a  circumstfUQce  that  greatly  strengthened  the  bond,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Moson  was  the  author  of  a  small  volimie  of  Sonnets,  re- 
markable for  their  classical  taste  and  elegance,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wcn-dsworth 
— ^but  not  publidied  It  was  from  his  illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Rogers* 
Poems — the  first  of  the  kind  erer  attempted — ^that  Campbell  caught  the 
idea  of  illustrating  his  own ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  the  edition,  thus 
elaborately  embellished,  continues  to  be  a  profitable  estate  to  the  Poefs  h^rsi 

f  The  check  was  from  Mr.  Hiomson  of  Clitheroe,  his  oldest  surviving 
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gravings  on  steel  and  wood,  for  which  he  had  paid  460/. ;  and 
the  expense  of  printing  alone  would  amount  to  at  least  500L 
Of  the  previous  edition  he  ^disposed  of  copies  to  the  value  of 
300^. ;  but  this  sum  was  not  payable  until  March  following ; 
and,  as  he  firmly  declined  the  intervention  of  friends,  the  frinter 
found  him  both  ill  in  health  and  anxious  in  mind.  But  to  his 
honor  be  it  s»d,  the  reduction  in  his  income  caused  no  abate- 
ment of  his  practical  benevolence.  All  who  came  to  him  in 
want  or  in  difficulty  were  welcome.  No  deserving  object  left 
his  door  empty-handed.  "  A  poor  old  gentleman/'  he  writes, 
^  sadly  off  for  habiliments,  came  to  me  this  morning ;  and  I 
must  have  given  him  mone^  if  I  had  not  given  him  clothes."— 
Such  was  his  apology  to  a  lady  for  his  inability  to  assist  her 
with  a  contribution  oi  winter  i^parel  for  the  poor.  Thus,  it  was 
uniformly  by  money — clothes-— books— *cwf  personid  service,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  that  he  expressed  his  sympathy — observ- 
ing, as  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  that  it  was  only  by  dokig 
all  the  good  in  his  power,  that  he  could  testify  Ms  gratitude  to 
a  beneficent  Providence. 

His  pecuniary  difficulties,  however,  were  sooti  to  terttiinflite— 
though  not  without  a  severe  pang  to  his  sensitive  heart.  Bis 
eldest  sister,  so  often  mentioned  in  these  pages,  had  become 
more  and  more  feeble ;  and  in  reply  to  a  communication  from 
Edinburgh,  he  immediately  wrote  to  her  as  follows : — > 

**  S,  YioToaiA  Squase,  Pdilioo,  London,  March,  1843. 

''  Mr  DEAREST  SiSTBB, 

"  I  was  inexpressibly  grieved  to  hear  of  your  late  attaek 
of  illness ;  though  a  friend's  letter  somewhat  mitigated  my  anx- 
iety, as  she  says  you  are  better,  though  still  y&j  weai.  It 
would  give  me  no  small  satisfisiction,  my  dearest  sister,  if  I  could 
possibly  now  repair  to  Scotland  to  see  you.     But  the  thing  is 

friend,  -^o  was  then  abroad  When,  four  months  later,  Mr.  T.  ctam  to 
Xondon  and  called  at  his  banker's,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  diedk 
had  not  been  presented ;  and  that  Mr.  Campbell,  instead  of  dramna  it,  had 
paid  100/.  to  Mr.  Thomson's  credit  This  was  the  amount  of  an  olq  debt  to 
Mr.  T. — ^mentioned  at  page  246  of  this  T(4ume,  and  contracted  at  a  period 
when  the  Poef  s  finances  were  inadequate  to  meet  certain  heavv  calls  upon 
his  philanthrc^y.  Mr.  T.  had  begg^  that  this  old  aeoommoc(ation  might 
never  be  remembered  between  friends.  But  with  the  same  delicate  sense 
of  honor  which  regulated  all  his  transaetions-^and  a  memory  most  tenadoua 
in  all  matters  of  pecuniary  obligatioQ— Campbell  no  sooner  found  himsdf 
in  a  position  to  repay  the  loan,  than  he  hastened  to  Mr.  Thcmison's  hanker, 
and  were  deposited  the  amount-^En. 
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b^rond  my  power  for  the  present,  and  will  eontmne  to  be  so^ 

Probably,  till  late  in  the  month  of  June ;  for  the  main  prop  that 
have  to  my  finances  is  the  disposal  of  copies  of  the  new  edi« 
tbn  of  my  Poems  among  my  firi^ds  ;*  and  every  day's  absence 
from  London  would  be  an  inetrievabie  loss,  which  would  dis^ 
tress  me  the  more  at  present,  as  I  have  my  niece's  education 
going  on  at  a  high  rate. 

^^  My  dear  sister,  I  think  of  you  all  day  long ;  and  night  and 
morning  I  pray  to  God  for  you — ^that  the  Fauer  of  all  merdes 
may  mercifally  assuage  the  infirmities  of  your  age,  and  reward 
your  trust  in  Him  by  enabling  you  to  bear  the  present^-^to  re* 
fiect  (as  you  well  may)  on  a  useful  and  consdentioos  life ;  and 
look  forward  with  higher  hopes  than  this  world  can  give !  You 
have  been  the  best  of  sisters  to  me — ever  kind — ever  gentle  and 
generous.  If  in  any  respect  I  have  failed  in  my  duty  to  you,  I 
know  you  will  Ibrgive  me ;  and  through  that  forgiveness  I  shall 
the  easier  make  my  peace  with  God. 

"  Once  more  let  me  bestow  upon  you  my  heartfidlt  blessing 
lor  the  mudh  kindness  which  I  have  received  from  you  through 
life.  O I  vouchsafe,  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  hear  the  prayers 
oi  a  brother  fbr  his  beloved  siiMyer  I 

'^  Believe  me,  my  dearest  sister  Mary,  your  very  ^kffectioiiate 
brother,  Thomas  Campbell." 

This  letter  was  read  to  his  sister  about  two  hours  before  her 
death.  She  was  quite  sensible — sent  him  her  fervent  blessing, 
and  expired  with  his  letter  in  her  hands. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  date,  Campbell  was  in  £dinbui;gh. 
Mr.  Ireland,  who  met  him  on  his  arriv^,  remarked  that  he  was 
much  broken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  and  hardly  able  to  dis- 
charge,  with  becoming  firmness^  the  last  sad  offices  to  which  he 
had  been  called.  His  old  friends  hastened  to  condole  with  him ; 
but  so  many  of  their  looks  and  voices  reminded  him  of  those 
whom  he  had  loved  and  lost  in  Edinburgh,  that  their  very  ef- 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  first  drcnmstance  that  quieted  fait 
Jhfmeial  apprehenaioDs,  was  a  most  opportune  legacy y  which  I  had  the 
satislhctioD  (» paying  into  his  hands  in  Febnuuy.  Its  origin  was  this:  Hap- 
pening to  be  consulted  by  a  most  revered  friend,  the  late  A.  Becket,  Esq. 
(many  years  seeretary  to  David  Gkorrick,  and  author  oC  several  Dramas,) 
the  name  of  Campbell  was  mentkned ;  and  after  some  coDversaAacm  re- 
apeeting  the  Poet,  who  was  personally  unknown  to  him,  Mr.  B.  expressed 
a  wish  to  leave  him  some  token  of  his  admiration.  Hie  matter  was  soon 
settled;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Bediet,  in  January,  Oampbell  to  his  mv- 
prise,  found  himself  entitled  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds. — ^Ed. 
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forts  to  cheer  him  added  to  his  d^ression.  He  had  now  out- 
lived all  his  own  family — ^hefelt  himself  a  '*  brotherless  hermit,'' 
a  more  than  ^  childless''  parent ;  the  last  secret  hope  to  whidi 
he  had  dung  for  years  was  also  frustrated ;  and  whether  he 
looked  to  the  north  or  the  south,  clouds  and  darkness  deemed 
to  cover  the  prospect 

After  the  funeral,  he  devoted  a  few  days  to  business.  As 
heir  and  executor  to  his  sister,  he  presented  her  late  companion, 
Miss  Boston,  with  the  household  effects ;  made  arrangements 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Bums,  WJ3.,  regarding  the  money  she  left 
him ;  and  then,  taking  a  last  sorrowed  leave  of  Edinburgh,  he 
returned  to  London — ^but  not  with  the  air  of  improved  health 
and  spirits,  which  he  had  so  often  derived  from  his  former  visits 
to  Scotland. 

It  could  hardly  escape  the  most  casual  observer — ^much  less 
his  intimate  friends — ^that  Campbell, — to  use  the  common  phrase 
— ^was  fast  "  breaking  up  ;*'  and  they  who  now  met  him  in  the 
street,  saluted  him  with  but  ill-dissembled  sorrow. 

But  however  painful  in  other  respects,  this  event  restored  him 
to  independence.  His  pecuniary  difficulties  were  removed  at 
the  very  crisis  when  their  weight  Was  becoming  oppressive.  The 
coincidence  was  remarkable ;  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  relief 
it  afforded  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  his  health.  The  funds 
that  now  came  into  his  hands  were  upwards  of  800Z. — ^but,  al- 
though bequeathed  to  him  as  a  legcLcy^  it  was  only,  so  far  as  it 
went,  a  repayment  of  the  principal,  as  stated  in  a  letter  to  his 
nephew  Robert,^  when  calculating  the  sum  required  to  educate, 
and  establish  him  in  a  mercantile  house. 

♦  July  22(1,  1840,  he  says,:  **  Thirty  years  ago,  your  aunt  Maiy  [the  sis- 
ter now  dead]  told  me  that  she  had  exactly  an  income  on  which  sne  could 
lire  [see  VoL  1^  p.  40j| ;  but  that  it  would  ease  her  mind  very  much,  if 
she  had  a  little  addition  to  it ;  that  she  might  accumulate  by  degrees  a 
gum  to  leave  to  the  friend  who  should  be  kindest  to  her  in  her  last  days. 
She  meant  Mrs.  Williamson,  <  her  companion ;'  but  that  poor  lad^  has  gone 
before  her.  In  time  her  money  has  accumulated— ^rtncipo/^y  aided  hy  an 
annwiv  which  I  iMve  continued  to  her  for  thirty  years.  K  it  were  re- 
markea  that  I  am  counting  not  on  my  own  money,  but  on  what  may  be 
left  me  by  your  aunt  Maiy,  for  the  expense  of  your  education,  I  should 
say  no  :  I  am  only  looking  forward  to  getting  bctck  my  own  money — given 
on  an  express  understanding  that  it  should  be  restored  to  me  at  her  death 
— if  not  spent  during  her  Cfe ;  and  the  sum  she  has  bequeathed  to  me, 
would  not  coyer  what  I  have  gratuitously  allowed  her^-Isay  gratuitomdyt 
for  I  could  easily  have  refused  it ;  she  had  no  absolute  need  of  it;  and  for 
many  years,  it  nas  been  a  m^re  increase  to  her  stock  of  accumulatioa 

«T.  0." 
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The  splendid  edition  of  his  Poems  being  now  issued,  the  re- 
sult was  equal  to  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Nothing 
seemed  wanting  to  his  improved  means,  but  health  to  enjoy 
them.  His  intentions,  however,  of  changing  his  domicile  re 
mained  the  same  ;  and  the  chief  motive  for  selecting  France  was, 
that  the  education  of  his  niece,  which  he  had  found  very  expen- 
sive in  London,  could  be  there  continued  on  terms  extremely 
moderate.  He  thought  also  that,  by  crossing  the  Channel,  his 
health  would  be  re-established ;  but  he  never,  perhaps,  took  into 
serious  c(Hisideration  the  amount  of  sacrifice  that  must  be  incur- 
red— ^pecuniary  and  otherwise — before  these  changes  could  be 
eflEect^. 

No  purchaser  was  found  for  his  lease ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
his  little  household  was  kept  up  with  the  same  comfort  and 
regularity  as  hitherto.  On  the  first  of  June,  he  gave  an  evening 
party  to  all  his  friends  then  in  town ;  and  nothing  of  the  kind 
ever  went  oflf  more  agreeably  ;  but  in  giving  this  party,  it  may 
be  said  he  was  taking  a  fins^  leave  of  the  world. 

He  then  made  an  excursion  to  Cheltenham  ;  and,  after  con- 
sulting the  eminent  physician  of  that  place.  Dr.  Baron,  he  made 
a  short  trial  of  the  water.  I  was  then  at  Hastings  :  and,  wri- 
ting to  me,  after  his  return  home,  he  says : — "  July  6th. — ^Your 
letter  found  me  drinking  the  waters  of  Cheltenham  for  a  fort- 
night. They  did  me  much  good,  and  would  have  done  me 
more,  but  for  two  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  the  weather 
was  intensely  cold — ^indeed,  I  shall  never  think  of  Cheltenham 
without  a  shuddering  recollection — ^not  of  *  holding  a  fire  in  my 
hand,'  but  of  holding  my  hands  over  the  fire,  on  the  first  of  July ! 
In  the  next  place,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  London  without  having 
got  a  decisive  answer  from  my  man  of  business  in  Edinburgh- 
This  vexatious  silence  brought  me  more  bile  than  the  waters 
could  rid  me  of. I  shall  have  a  settling  letter  on  Mon- 
day ;  and  on  Tuesday  next,  I  shall  set  out  from  hence,  vi^  Do- 
ver, niece  and  all I  am  not  without  hopes  that  w© 

may  have  the  good  luck  to  meet  you  at  Dover — ^in  which  case, 
we  shall  spend  a  day  together — not  to  speak  of  our  better  hopes 
of  getting  you  over  to  Boulogne.  T.  C." 


Accompanied  by  my  wife  and  sister,  I  posted  to  Dover,  and 
found  the  Poet  and  Miss  Campbell  at  the  York  Hotel.  He  was 
in  good  spirits — ^pleased  with  the  thought  of  emancipating  him- 
self from  the  cares  and  expenses  of  ]U>ndon,  and  Uie  prospect 

19* 
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of  ft  cheerful  retirement  at  Boulogne.  In  this  feeling,  though 
they  appeared  to  assent,  his  friends  could  hardly  sympathize. 
But  the  step  was  taken ;  it  was  too  late  either  for  remonstrance 
or  objection — and  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  any  gratu^ 
itous  questions  of  "  expediency."  I  then  gave  him  letters  to 
the  Consul,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  and  we  spent  the  evening  togetilier 
in  cheerful  conversation. 

Next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  Campbell  and  his  affectionate 
niece  left  by  the  "  Royal  George  steamer,*'  for  Boulogne.  We 
took  leave  with  a  superstitious  feeling — as  if  **  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before," — and  watchedtheir  progress,  till  the 
vessel  and  its  ominous  smoke  disappeared  in  the  horizon.  In 
August,  he  came  to  London  on  some  urgent  business,  regarding 
the  house  still  on  his  hands,  and  spent  a  day  wiUi  us ;  but 
although  a  few  letters  passed  between  uS)  we  never  saw  him 
again,  until  we  met  at  his  deathbed* 

From  the  letters  here  alluded  to,  I  annex  such  extracts  as 
may  sum  up  Uie  brief  history  of  his  residence  at  Boulogne. 
From  the  Consul  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception ;  and  two  Sbljs 
after  his  arrival,  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : 

'-''July  15th,^-We  had  a  slower  passage  to  this  place  than 
your  kindness  predicted — four  hours.  My  niece  was  sick — I 
was  not  We  Hke  Boulogne  exceedingly.  Hr,  Hamilton  re- 
commended and  brought  us  to  a  qmet  hotel,  where  he  advises 
us  to  fix  in  preference  to  furnished  lodgings.  We  pay  thirty 
napoleons  a  month,  and  thirty  francs  to  the  servants — a  good 
sum ;  but  we  save  all  the  vexation  and  trouble  of  having  a  ser- 
vant in  lodgings.  We  have  two  bed-rooms — with  a  splendid 
sitting-room,  and  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea.  The  air  of  this 
upper  part  of  Boulogne  is  quite  exhilarating ;  and  my  complexion 
is  so  clear  that,  when  shaving  in  the  glass,  I  start  like  Narcis- 
sus with  astonishment  at  my  own  beauty  !  Nor  imagine  that, 
in  ascending  the  high  r^on  of  the  town,  we  have  failed  to  find 
high  acquaintances,  Alexander,  Prince  of  Oonzaga  and  Duke  of 
Mantua,  is  our  fellow  lodger  and  messmate  at  the  table-d'h6te. 

"  T.  0." 

«  «  4e  *  ♦ 

July  11  th, — ^In  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Moxon,  in  which  he 
gives  a  similar  account  of  his  new  settlement,  he  says,  "  As  it  is 
as  natural  for  an  author  to  hasten  into  a  book-shop,  as  for  a 
cow  to  go  to  grass,  I  repaired  to  the  first  bibliotheque  I  could 
find ;  and  there,  if  my  vanity  were  as  sensitive  as  it  once  was,  I 
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sboiild  hkve  been  sadly  mortified ;  for,  in  the  whole  long  cata- 
logue of  English  books,  there  was  no  mention  oi  my  Poems  P 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  apartments — rate  of  living, 
<fec.,  he  continues:  "We  always  dine  at  the  table-d'h6te, 
where  the  company  is  small  and  very  respectable — nothing  less 
will  serve  us  than  having  for  one  of  our  messmates — whom  do 
you  think  ?  *  Alexander,  Prince  de  Gonzaga  and  Duke  of  Man- 
tua !'  the  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  son  of  a  Princess 
Esterhazy  !  It  is  true  the  Austrians  took  his  territory  from  hiiji, 
and  willnot  give  it  him  back — in  spite  of  his  repeated  protesta- 
tions. No  great  wonder,  for  he  served  under  Napoleon,  and 
fought  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  in  Spain.*  ....  He  is  a  fine 
stout  soldier-like  man,  with  notiiing  in  his  appearance  like  that 
of  a  discrowned  Prince.  ...  I  like  Boulogne  very  much — 
only  it  is  preposterously  cold  for  the  season.  ...  T.  C." 

July  2lth. — ^In  another  letter  to  a  friend  at  Sydenham,  he 
adverts  witii  much  satisfiaetion  to  the  novelty  of  his  position — 
the  society  and  amusements  of  Boulogne,  with,  sketches  of  its 
public  characters,  and  adds  :  "  Now  that  I  am  in  an  ancient 
city,  as  old  as  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar,  with  a  history  full  of 
romantic  truths — and  still  more  romsmtic  lies — ^you  are  perhaps 
shrinking  at  the  prospect  of  my  opening  upon  you  a  battery  of 
antiquarian  lore.  AJi!  mercy  on  you,  dearest*  *,  if  I  were 
inclined  to  be  so  cruel,  I  could  send  you  scribble  enough  to 
make  your  eyes  blind.  But  I  know  that  you  despise  proiiEuie 
learning.  As  a  modern  place,  Boulogne  has  no  interestmg  his- 
tory.— -There  is  a  column,  to  be  sure,  called  Napoleon's,  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  ground  on  which  his  army  was  encamped ; 
and  which  the  column — ^that  *  Hke  a  tall  bully  lifts  its  head  and 
lies'— Hsays,  was  meant  to  invade  England  1  There  was  no  more 
intention  to  do  so,  than  to  invade  the  moon. 

"  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  some  ^reeable 
English  families  here.  Dr.  Gumming — the  son  of  a  Jrrofessar 
Gumming — with  whom  I  learnt  my  Hebrew  alphabet  at  Glas- 
gow— is  a  great  resource  to  me.  fie  is  a  younger  man  than 
myself,  but  looks  nearly  as  old — -just  in  order  to  keep  me  in 
countenance. 

"  The  Boulognese  are  much  handsomer — or  rather  infinitely- 
less  ugly — than  the  people  of  any  other  part  of  France  that  I 

*  It  was  an  elder  brother  of  this  Pnoce  (as  he  afterwards  learnt)  who 
served  under  Napoleon,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic.— Ed. 
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haye  seen.  I  observe  men,  women,  and  cMldren  as  good-book- 
ing as  the  average  of  the  English — ^beautiful  children,  too  I — ^I 
stopped  yesterday  to  shake  hands  with  a  lovely  child  about  six, 
a  perfect  model  of  Rubens'  beauty. 

4e  *  4t  %  * 

"  A  few  days  ago,  I  was  shocked  by  an  exhibition  so  revolt- 
ing, that  I  should  not  relate  it  to  you  if  there  were  not  a  cir- 
cumstance in  the  case  which,  I  think  you  wiU  agree  with  me, 
curiously  contrasts  a  trait  of  mercy  with  barbarity.  I  was  in- 
duced to  cross  the  square,  near  my  hotel,  and  see  a  criminal 
exposed  on  a  scafibld,  chained  to  a  post,  with  an  iron  collar 
round  his  neck.     He  looked  steadfastly  down.     His  crime  was 

,  his  sentence,  to  be  exposed  for  an  hour  in  this  manner, 

and  then  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  with  hard  labor.  The  ex- 
posure of  such  a  maniac  on  a  pillory ;  instead  of  instantly 
burying  him  and  the  memory  of  his  crime  in  Bedlam,  was  a 
relic  of  barbarity.  But  it  struck  me  as  a  trait  of  modem  hu- 
manity to  learn  that,  as  he  was  known  to  be  wretchedly  poor, 
there  was  an  iron  bowl  handed  round  the  scaffold,  into  which 
bits  of  money  were  thrown  to  him  in  charity,  lids  was  cer- 
tainly better  than  *  pelting  him  with  rotten  eggs.' 

"  One  of  my  amusements  is  reading  French  aloud  to  my 
niece,  an  hour  every  day.     She  has  a  l^y-teacher  besides. 

"T.  C." 


"  July  28th, — I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  and  dis- 
tinctly informing  letter.  The  packet  of  books  came  safely ;  but 
wo  to  me  if  a  sealed  letter  had  been  found  in  it.  I  should  have 
had  to  pay  5^.  This  fine  on  every  sealed  letter  that  does  not 
come  by  post,  is  hard  upon  the  English,  who  are  generally  igno- 
rant of  it.  But  my  packet  was  luckily  watched  by  a  *  disinter- 
ested gentleman,'  who  carries  parcels  out  of  the  steamers, 
without  troubling  the  Custom  House ;  and  he  generously  de- 
livered it  to  me  for  the  sum  of  otlq  franc — a  very  kind  act  on 
the  part  of  a  gentleman  who  has  a  hole  in  his  garment. 

"  We  continue  to  like  Boulogne.  It  is  a  gay  place,  which 
has  many  public  amusements  ;  the  opera  and  the  '  Comedie,'  as 
well  as  concerts  and  races.  Plays  are  so  popular  (even  on  the 
Lord's  Day  !)  that  a  pious  priest  lately  concluded  his  sermon 
abruptly ;  observing  that  his  congregation  was  not,  as  usually, 
sleepy,  but  too  wide  awake,  and  in  a  state  of  fidgety  impatience  ; 
by  saying,  *  My  dear  flock — Mes  ckersfreres  /  I  beg  pardon  foi 
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haTing  detained  you  so  long ;  but  I  will  now  finish,  as  I  know 
that  many  of  you  are  going  to  the  Theatre  I'*  .  .  .       T.  C." 

"  Aug.  22d. — ^Having  come  to  London,"  he  writes,  "  to  get 
rid  of  my  lease,  I  am  in  hopes  that  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
adjusted  :*'f  and  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  Gray  he  says :  "  The 
business  in  question  obliges  me  to  bring  the  best  proof  I  can, 

that  I  am  sixty-six  years  of  age I  am  sorry  to  trouble 

you  ;  but  it  would  settle  the  matter  at  once,  If  you  would  apply 
to  the  University  for  a  sight  of  the  date  of  my  matriculation, 
when  I  must  have  been  thirteen  years  old.  If  you  cannot  get  a 
sight  of  this  record,  your  own  declaration  that  you  have  known 
me  from  my  boyhood,  and  believe  me  to  be  of  the  i^e  men- 
tioned, would  suffice.  .  .  .  Have  the  goodness  to  write  to 
this  effect  to  John  Travers,  Efeq.,  St.  Swithin's  Lane.      T.  C." 

The  object  for  which  this  document  was  required,  was  an 
annuity.  For  certain  reasons — ^all  specified  with  deep  feeling  in 
one  of  his  private  letters — ^he  had  resolved  to  sink  most  of  the 
prindpal,  derived  from  his  late  sister,  in  the  purchase  of  an  annu- 
ity ;  and  before  leaving  town,  he  actually  paid  to  one  of  the 
public  offices,  for  this  purpose,  the  sum  of  500/.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  injudicious.  The  dread  of  *  running  through 
the  principal'  appears  to  have  driven  him  to  this  step.  He  had 
calculated  that,  with  the  annuity  thus  purchased,  the  profits  of 
his  new  edition,  and  his  pension,  he  should  be  able  to  keep 
house  without  any  farther  deduction  from  the  principal.  But  he 
formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  life,  which,  at  the  very  time, 
was  in  a  precarious  state;  and,  by  acting  without  advice,  the 
money  was  lost.  Of  this,  however,  nothing  transpired  until 
after  his  death. 

In  the  meantime,  his  books  and  furniture  were  all  packed  up, 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  steamer  to  Boulogne.  Of  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  laborious  operation,  he  sent  the  following 
account  to  a  friend  at  Sydenham : — 

**  8,  ViOTOKiA  Squabe,  Pdilioo,  London,  Sept  10, 1848. 
"My  deabest  Friend, 

"  Day  after  day  has  elapsed,  during  which  I  have  not 

*  To  W.  Mozon,  Esq^  Barrister,  i&c. 

f  Here  foUow  some  very  toudiing  passages — all  showing  the  ezceUence 
of  the  Poet's  heart— but  which,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  the 
Editor  is  not  at  liberty  to  public. 
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had  the  power  of  writing  to  you— owing  to  sheer  &tigae.  In 
removing  to  France,  I  wish  to  take  no  more  books  with  me  than 
I  shall  hd  likely  to  have  occasion  to  consult ;  but,  in  order  to 
select  the  books  Hkely  to  be  consulted^  I  must  consult  my  whole 
Hbrary — and  that  has  now  become  immense.  Thank  God,  on 
Saturday  last  this  part  of  my  labor  was  accomplished  with  the 

assistance  of  my  niece. 

*  *  *  *  * 

^^  Three  years  ago,  I  sold  off  a  thousand  of  my  books,  at  a 
pitifully  low  price.  Last  week  I  got  22/.  for  some  250  volumes 
— or  about  2«.  a  volume — ^which  was  a  fair  price.  I  had,  be- 
sides these,  a  lot  of  downright  trashy  books,  which  were  not 
worth  cartage,  or  porterage.  To  dispose  of  these,  I  called  a 
council  extraordinary  of  my  grocer  —  my  tobacconist — my 
cheesemonger — and  my  buttermonger,  to  sell  the  printed  lum- 
ber at  so  much  a  pound.  Would  you  believe  it?  These  pur- 
chasers were  more  insolent  critics  on  my  books,  than  even  the 
second-hand  booksellers !  Neither  the  Edinburgh  nor  the 
Quarterly  Reviews  could  treat  books  more  cavalierly.  *  What 
will  you  give  me,  Mr.  Snuffman,  for  this  large  bundl^  of  duod^ 
cimos  ? — it  weighs,  I  am  sure,  ten  pounds.'  *  Poh — ^pshaw — ^I 
would  not  give  you  a  farthing,  sir,  for  a  thousand  booKs  of  such 
trash  r  *-£id  what  is  your  objection  to  these  poor  books  f 
*  Why,  sir,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  has  a  leaf  that  will 
wrap  up  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  snuff!'  At  last  the  grocer— I 
suppose,  sweeter  tempered  than  the  rest  from  his  deaKng  in 
sweets^ — stepped  up  to  my  comfort,  and  laying  his  hand  on  a 
parcel  of  folio  sermons — ^the  most  unreadable  that  were  erer 
unread — *  Ha,'  said  he,  *  here  are  some  real  good  books  I'  *  Oh, 
yes,'  I  answered,  '  most  pious  books  I'  *  Yes,  indeed,*  respcmded 
the  grocer^-*  one  leaf  of  them  will  wrap  up  a  who^  pound  of 
raisins.' 

"  Is  it  not  humbling,  my  dearest  friend,  that  we  poets  and 
preachers — ^who  are  too  sublime  for  vulgar  understandings,  and 
come  to  be  sold  as  lumber — should  be  thus  contumeliontly 
treated  by  buttermen  and  cheesemongers  ? 

"  I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  from  Dr.  B—  that  you 
stood  the  journey  so  well  ....  I  keep  my  health,  though  my 
cheeks,  perhaps,  are  not  so  blooming  as  they  were ;  but  my 
mind  is  springy  and  serene.  ...  I  shall  write  to  you  from 
Boulogne.    Adieu !  my  best  and  dearest  friend.    The  world 

contains  ncme  that  loves  you  better  than  T.  G." 

*  *      "         %  *  * 
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In  a  few  days  after  writing  this  letter,  Oampbdl  was  again  in 
Boulogne,  where  he  had  taken,  and  was  now  furnishing,  an  old 
mansion  in  the  upper  town.  With  the  view  of  continuing  his 
MS,  work  on  ancient  geography,  he  writes  to  Mr.  W.  Moxon, — 
"I  very  much  wish  to  have  two  books — ^Wilkinson's  'Man- 
ners and  Oiffitoms  of  Ancient  %ypt;'  the  other,  Wilkinson  on 
*  %ypti«i  Agriculture.'  As  I  wish  to  put  you  to  as  little  un- 
necessary expense  as  possible  on  my  account,  I  will  immediate- 
ly, on  receiving  notice  that  you  have  got  these  books,  remit  you 
uie  price  of  ihem ;"  thus  evincing  his  characteristic  punctuality, 
and  indicating  the  sul^ect  whidi  was  now  to  occupy  his  mind 
and  pen. 

His  next  letter,  addressed  to  me  from  his  new  hoi$S€,  evinces 
the  same  cheerful  tone,  which  he  maintained  to  the  very  last : — 

•*  BouLOGNB,  RoiB  St.  Jkak,  I4th  OctoheTy  184$ 

**Mt  dear  Bbattie, 

'*  I  have  be^  here  a  good  number  of  days,  but  the  busi- 
ness of  putting  down  carpets  and  putting  up  shelves  of  books 
has  so  much  l^set  me,  as  to  make  me  a  bad  correspondent.  I 
send  you  my  address,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you.  Do  send  me  all  your  news,  and,  like  a  good  Chris* 
tian,  return  good  for  evil ;  that  is,  send  me  one  of  your  own  de- 
lightful letters  in  return  for  one  of  my  dull  ones. 

'^  One  of  my  chi^  objects  in  coming  to  ^m  place  was  that  of 
being  able  to  educate  my  niece  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  to 
live,  upon  the  whole,  cheaper.  In  this  I  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. Living  here  is  dearer  than  generally  in  France,  but 
cheaper  than  in  London  by  far.  I  should  say  that  200/.  will  go 
as  far  here  as  ^OOl,  in  England,  or  at  least  in  London.  With 
regard  to  the  climate,  I  must  speak  respectfully  of  it,  lest  it 
should  think  me  un^atefuL  It  agrees  with  me  very  well.  I^ 
is,-  deservedly  I  think,  reckoned  alx>ut  the  best  in  Europe ;  but 
pray  let  it  be  between  ourselves,  and  don't  let  the  climate  know 
what  I  have  said  of  it. — ^It  is  a  keen,  cold  climate  at  present. 
These  eqliinoctial  winds,  which  I  had  liie  start  of  but  by  a  few 
days,  and  which  I  dreaded  so  much,  seem  resolved  to  have 
their  revenge  upon  me,  even  on  terra-jflrma.  The  land  is  firm 
«no«ghy  but  the  equinoctials  have  blown  so  vehemently,  that  I 
have  been  sometimes  afraid  of  being  carried  up  to  heaven,  like 
Romulus,  in  a  whirlwind,  whilst  walking  the  streets. 

"I  have  taken  a  house  unfurnished,  at  38/.  a  year,  l^axesin^ 
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duded.    Do  write  to  me  soon,  dear  Dr.  Beattie,  and  believe  me 
your  affectionate  friend —  T.  C." 

«  «  «  *  *  * 

Oct  15th. — ^He  writes :  "  The  equinoctial  gales  have  set  in 
80  furiously,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  one's  feet  in  walking  the 
streets.  I  fear  we  shaU  hear  far  too  much  of  their  ravages  on 
the  coast.*'  Then,  alluding  to  his  fireside  comforts,  he  says, — 
"  We  have  with  us  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  friend* — a  nice, 
pleasant  girl,  about  twenty,  who  is  an  accession  to  our  society. 
She  is  to  stop  on  her  visit  to  us  for  some  four  months.  When 
the  winds  cease  to  chill  my  marrow,  I  trust  to  send  you  a  more 
entertaining  letter.  Though  frigid  in  body,  yet  ever  warmly  at 
heart,  I  remain  yours —  T.  C. ' 

"  IT^ov,  2*lth, — ^The  weather  has  been  milder  of  late.  I  con- 
tinue to  like  this  place  in  many  respects. — ^We  have  very  ^ee- 
able  society ;  and,  except  that  its  streets  are  semi-perpendicular, 
up  and  down,  it  is  very  habitable.  But  one  misfortune  attends 
the  literary  man  here — ^there  is  no  getting  hooks  over  from  Eng- 
land, without  a  degree  of  trouble  that  amounts  to  vexation. 
On  the  English  side  of  the  water,  I  dare  say,  there  are  also 
many  Custom-house  plagues;  but  here  they  are  abundant.  If 
they  would  declare  at  once  that  English  books  were  prohibited, 
there  would,  at  least,  be  something  downright  in  the  declara- 
tion ;  but  they  allow  English  books  to  be  imported,  and  when 
arrived  at  the  Douane,  you  are  told  that  they  must  be  trans- 
mitted for  inspection  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  .... 

«T.  C." 
»  »  *  *  « 

In  a  few  short  notes  written  subsequently,  he  reiterates  the 
complaint  of  "  keen,  cold  weather,"  to  which  he  ascribes  the 
feeling  of  indolence  iind  torpor  that  appeared  to  grow  upon  him. 
But,  unhappily,  the  feeling  of  continual  chilliness  which  he  de- 
scribes as  distressing  was  to  be  explmned  on  grounds  more 
serious  than  climate — ^it  indicated  the  slow  but  sure  progress  of 
disease.      He  continued,  however,   to  accommodate  himself 

*  Robert  Carruthers,  Esq^  of  Invemess,  the  Poet's  attached  friend,  who 
often  met  him  in  town  and  at  Hampstead ;  and  in  hk  "  Mornings  with 
Campbell,''  lately  published,  has  given  some  interesting  sketches  of  the 
Poers  life  and  conversatioa  Miss  Cairuthera  spent  the  winter  with  the 
Poet  and  his  Niece,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  married  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Park,  the  sculptor,  whose  bust  of  Campbell,  taken  in  1840,  is  justly  ad* 
mired.    . 
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li^dly  to  circamstances.  He  laid  down  a  plan  of  daily  study — 
joined  one  or  two  parties  at  the  Consul's — and,  by  diversifying 
his  tifne  with  reading,  walking,  and  conversation,  endeavored  to 
remedy  the  many  inoonveniences  of  his  new  and  strange  resi- 
d^oe.  But  there  is  no  substitute  for  old  Mends.  Philosopher 
as  he  was,  and  strove  to  be,  the  home-sickness  was  upon  him ; 
and  though  he  generously  spared  his  friends  that  conviction,  the 
hci  cannot  be  disputed. 

He  had  now  begun  to  look  about  him ;  and  the  following  let- 
ter shows  that  his  talent  lor  observation  was  as  keen  as  ever. 
The  sketch  he  gives  was — then,  at  least — a  too  faithful  picture 
of  Boulogne  adventurers : — 

<*  5,  Rue  St.  Jean,  Boulogmb  sue  Mee,  Dec  *J. 

"My  dear  Williams,  % 

"  I  THANK  you  for  your  letter  very  much,  and  ask  your 
pardon  for  not  having  written  to  you  sooner.  But  it  has  pleased 
Destiny  to  inflict  me  with  incurable  indolence.  In  answer  to 
your  ^d  question,  how  I  go  on  in  this  place,  I  can  say  that  I 
go  on  pretty  well,  ^t  first,  the  climate  was  delightful — but  for 
several  weeks  past  it  has  been  very  severe  and  gloomy  by  turns. 

"  I  find  a  great  many  English  here — the  most  of  whom  are 
swindlers — ^though  some  of  us  are  honest !  In  fact,  this  place 
is  resorted  to  by  the  ilite  of  EngUsh  rogues.  They  come  over 
and  hunt  in  packs  of  half  a  dozen.  One  of  superior  stature  and 
address  is  elected  the  leader  of  a  pack.  He  lodges  at  the  best 
hotel.  He  has  a  secretary  for  show,  and  a  gentleman-like  ser- 
vant. His  other  agents  lodge  apart,  and  go  about  prkemg 
goods  of  all  portable  kinds — ^but  almost  always  fdleging  their 
poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not  buying.  The  French  shopkeeper — 
a  knave,  like  all  of  the  vocation — says,  '  Well  I  but  don't  mind 
immediate  payment.  I  will  trust  you.'  *  Ah,  no,  sir,'  says  the 
craftier  English  knave,  *  I  never  incur  debt.'  Well,  thinks  the 
French  rogue,  this  must  be  an  honest  man,  and  detains  him  in 
conversation.     *  Do  you  happen,'  he  says,  *  to  know  among  your 

countrymen  the  Honorable  D.  K  W ,  who  lives  at  the 

Grand  Hotel  ?'  *  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him  as  well  as  a  humble  man 
like  myself  can  know  a  man  of  his  great  fortune  and  family.' 
*  Ah,*  jays  the  Gallic  crafty ^  *  and  is  he  rich  ?'  *  Oh,  immense- 
ly !'  '  And  what  sort  of  man  is  he  ?'  '  Why,  a  very  good  sort 
of  man — ^but  studious,  absent,  and  a  great  eimpleton  P  *  Ha, 
could  you  get  him  to  me  for  a  customer  ?  and  I  will  give  you 
so  many  francs.'     *  Well,  I  will  try* — pocketing  the  francs. 
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"  Next  day  tiie  hcmoraHe  and  re«pereBd  D.  K  W oohias 

to  the  ahopj  and  higgiee  marveUousIy  witib  tlie  shopnan,  wl^ 
cliarges  hntn,  as  an  £kiglishman,  only  ^ee  prices.  The  goods 
are  sent — ^hut  next  day  the  reverend  and  hoBoral^  D.  K. 

W is  not  to  be  heard  o^  having  decamped — ^who  knows 

where  r     *     *     * 

In  conclusion,  he  says :  ^'This  pbiee  is  m  so  fistr  agreeable, 
that  you  can  live  for  about  two-thirds  of  what  living  woidd  cost 
you  in  England.  The  few  En^h  with  whona  I  have  formed 
intimacy  are  amiable  and  unexceptionable.  The  Frendii  are,  of 
course,  less  my  favorites  than  the  Agreeables  of  my  native  land. 
You  know  that  I  have  never  been  a  disparager  of  *  the  French  ;* 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  accused  of  being  too  much  their 
favorer  ;  so  that  you  will  accept  my  evidence  when  I  tell  you, 
that  whereas  we  have  a  soui'  feeling  towards  the  French,  &eir 
feeling  towards  us  is  rank  bitterness.  Trusting  that  this  will 
find  you  and  yours  in  health  and  hi^piness, 

"I  remain,  <kc,  T.C.** 

•  To  D*  E.  Williams^  Baq^  Ac  ffEO." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

fiOULOONE-THE  C^LOSING  80SN8. 

In  the  conditioii  described,  and  in  a  climate  by  no  means 
Mendly  to  his  constitutiim,  Campbell  was  overtaken  by  a  severe 
winter.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  daily  Hfe  was  changed.  With 
few  or  none  of  the  resources  which  the  ha^ts  of  forty  years  had 
rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort — ^no  familiar  friends — ^no  lite- 
rary club— he  soon  found  the  high  town  of  Boulogne  had  no- 
thing to  recommend  it  as  a  learned  retirement.  But  it  was  the 
place  of  his  choice ;  and,  having  made  that  choice  in  the  height 
of  summer,  without  sufficiently  calculating,  perhaps,  the  changes 
of  season,  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  the  mistake.  In  the  society 
of  his  niece,  and  of  one  or  two  private  residents,  he  sought  comr 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  a  wider  circle — ^that  of  which  he  had 
long  been  the  ornament ;  and,  watching  the  great  world  only 
through  the  loopholes  of  retreat,  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
change.  Reduced  to  what  he  had  so  pathetically  described — 
the  condition  of  "  a  widowed  sire" — 

*  A  lonely  hermit  in  ^  vale  of  years,** 

he  had  still,  hke  the  English  Seneca,  "  somewhat  of  the  best 
things,  which  he  would  thankfully  enjoy,  and  want  the  rest  with 
contentment.''  He  had  found  by  experience  that  "  amidst  the 
rolling  and  turbulence  of  present  things,  nothing  doth  so  estab- 
lish the  mind  as  a  look  above  them — a  look  beyond  them."  By 
the  free  use  of  his  pen,  he  still  hoped  to  maintain  his  position 
in  the  literary  world.  Determined  not  to  vegetate  in  retirement^ 
he  had  laid  down  a  plan  to  which  he  meant  to  adhere,  in  the 
distribution  of  his  time ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  his  mind,  he 
had  a  fair  prospect  of  making  up  for  those  physical  privations, 
which  men  of  the  world  are  too  apt  to  regard  as  the  greatest 
trials  of  life.  He  looked  also,  as  he  has  told  us,  to  a  better  im- 
mortality than  that  of  literary  fame^ — to  "  the  existence  which 
shall  commence  when  the  stone  is  laid  over  my  head,"*  and, 

*  See  page  878  of  this  Tolome. 
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with  such  hopes  to  prompt  and  direct  his  studies,  he  desired  to 
exemplify  in  his  own  practice,  what  he  had  so  eloquently  recom« 
mended  in  his  poems — 

**  When  wisdom  shall  assuage, 
The  grief  and  passku  of  our  ereener  age, 
Hio'  dull  Ihe  dose  of  life,  and  far  away 
Each  flower  that  hailed  the  dawning  of  the  day ; 
Yet,  o*&[  her  lovely  hopes  that  once  were  dear, 
Hie  time-tao^t  spirit,  pensiye,  not  severe, 
"With  milder  griefs  her  aged  eye  shall  £11, 
And  weep  their  falsehood,  though  she  loves  them  stiU." 

He  calculated  ''  not  upon  a  long,  but  a  useful  life" — ^he  even 
expressed  his  apprehension  that  the  '^  lease  had  almost  expired ;" 
but  yet  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  recently  purchased  an  annu- 
ity, shows  that  he  still  flattered  himself  wiUi  the  hope  of  length- 
ened days.  He  imagined,  perhaps,  that  the  tranquil  life  upon 
which  he  had  now  resolved  would  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon 
his  health,  and  conduct  him  even  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  his 
&ther.  Such  hope,  indeed,  I  had  heard  him  express;  and 
though  it  may  have  been  often  damped  by  his  own  bodily  sen- 
sations, it  was  the  hope  that  attended  him  to  his  very  last  day 
in  England.  At  Boulogne,  although  he  never  lost  his  fortitude, 
nor  expressed  much  solicitude  on  tike  subject  of  his  health,  this 
hope  became  much  less  sanguine,  imtiL  it  Anally  subsided  into 
the  conviction  that  his  days  were  numbered. 

*  *  »  «  * 

His  first  eff(^  on  taking  possession  of  his  new  domicile,  was 
to  arrange  and  classify  his  library ;  but  the  labor  was  more  than  . 
he  could  accomplish;  and  the  books  were  never  restored  to 
their  shelves.  On  every  volume,  however,  in  compliment  to  his 
niece,  he  wrote  his  name — ^thereby  enhancing  its  value — and 
giving  it  a  melancholy  interest  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  His 
correspondence  was  soon  limited  to  two  or  three  old  friends. 
His  notes  from  Boulogne,  though  unusually  short,  and  seldom 
written,  perhaps,  but  in  answer  to  some  pressing  inquiry  about 
his  health,  were  nevertheless  cheerful  and  even  fsicetious — com- 
plaining of  nothing  but  the  cold  winter — the  "  breezy  heights" 
and  "  sUppery  streets"  of  the  town ;  but  his  thoughts  lay  much 
deeper — ^turning  upon  the  solemn  question,  in  his  own  wOTds — 

"  Sav,  what  days  shall  I  inherit ! 
Tell,  my  soul,  thdr  sum  T 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  his  habits  became  more  and  more 
retired — and  necessarily  so,  for  his  health  was  rapidly  declining ; 
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and  although  he  mustered  strength,  in  ^ne  or  two  instances,  to 
join  a  Mendlj  dinner  party  at  the  British  consulate,  Mr.  Ham- 
Uton  ^remarked  symptoms  of  increased  languor  and  debility, 
which  were  much  aggravated  by  his  habitual  disregard  of  regi- 
men. His  furthest  walk  did  not  extend  beyond  the  reading- 
room,  in  the  lower  town ;  and  his  daily  promenades  were  often 
confined  to  a  short  turn  on  the  Boulevards,  attended  by  his 
niece,  when  the  weather  was  inviting.  But  these  were  gradu- 
ally shortened,  until,  at  last,  with  his  books  around  him,  and  the 
comfort  of  a  cheerful  hearth,,  he  resigned  himself  to  an  arm-chair 
in  the  library,  and  shut  himself  up  for  the  winter. 

The  early  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  work  already 
named — lectures  or  lessons  on  classical  geography  ;*  and  to 
render  It  worthy  of  his  own  name,  he  entered  upon  an  exten- 
sive course  of  reading.  To  have  carried  out  his  plan  to  the 
extent  proposed,  would  have  engaged  him  for  at  least  two 
years ;  but  it  was  a  pleasing  labor,  and  well  calculated,  he 
thought,  to  supply  a  desideratum  in  our  school  libraries.  The 
new  year,  however,  brought  additional  causes  for  alarm.  He 
complained  of  debility,  and  felt  increased  disinclination  to  mental 
or  bodily  exertion.  His  usual  studies  were  laid  aside ;  and 
what  was  formerly  resorted  to  as  a  pleasant  relaxation,  was  now 
regarded  as  an  insufferable  task.  His  interest  in  political  events, 
however,  was  little  abated.  The  daily  papers  threw  open  to 
him  the  great  poHtical  movements,  in  whidi  he  often  evinced 
the  anxiety  of  a  patriot,  with  a  foreshadowing  of  events  that 
was  almost  prophetic.  He  still  dreaded  and  foretold  the  pro- 
gress of  Eussia,  and  her  designs  upon  the  general  policy  of  the 
Continent— 

*',,,,  Norwegian  woods  shall  build 

His  fleets ;  tiie  Swede  his  vassal,  and  the  Bane ; 
The  glebe  of  fifty  kingdoms  shall  be  tilled, 
To  feed  his  dazzling,  desolating  train." 

At  length,  as  the  symptoms  of  his  malady  increased,  he 
dropped  all  personal  intercourse  with  his  friends — several  of 
whom  were  his  countrymen — residents  in  Boulogne ;  and  it 
was,  latterly,  only  by  messages  that  any  communication  was 
kept  open.  His  reluctance  to  see  company  amounted  to  pro- 
hibition ;  and  several,  whose  conversation  might  have  diverted 
his  attention  or  soothed  his  mind,  were  discouraged  by  the  daily 
answer,  that  "  he  was  not  well  enough  to  see  any  one." 

*  This  WOTk  was  to  have  be«i  entitled  "Lectures  to  my  Niece." 
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But  altkoQgh  unaUe  to  receive  his  friends,  he  was  not  left 
to  a  cheerless  solitude.  His  Cavorite  authors  were  read  to  him ; 
letters  from  anxious  and  admiring  fnenos  followed  him  to  his 
.  letreat ;  the  pubHc  prints  spoke  of  him  as  they  had  ever  done ; 
he  had  the  most  pleasing  evidence  that  the  world,  which  he  en- 
deavoied  to  forget,  had  not  forgotten  him;  and  that^  to  his 
private  friends,  <Sstance  and  separation  had  only  rendered  his 
memory  more  preck>us.  He  was  always  iaad  of  music — ^par* 
ticularly  those  airs  with  which  he  had  been  &miUar  in  early 
life.  His  great  favorite  was  the  Marseillaise  hymn,  which  he 
first  heard  at  Ratisbon,  in  1800 ;  and  he  now  listened  with  evi 
dent  satis&ction  while  Hiss  Campbell  played  it  to  him.  In  the 
long  winter  evenings,  his  library  was  the  family-room ;  and  3f- 
ten,  when  the  hours  appeared  to  move  heavily,  some  witty  or 
quaint  remark  from  the  invalid  threw  a  cheerful  light  into  the 
little  cirde,*"  and  inspired  hopes  which  the  speaker  himself 
nevertheless,  could  not  feeL  He  appeared  to  be  fully  aware 
of  his  situation  ;  imd  confessed,  when  speaking  of  his  own  sen- 
sations, that  he  ^'  had  a  forecast  of  death."  In  conversation, 
however,  he  still  continued  cheerful  and  oommunicativB — quoting 
his  favorite  authors,  and  pointing  out  their  beauties. 

*  %  %  %  It 

It  was  now  more  than  two  months  since  I  had  reo^ved  any 
letter  from  his  own  hand ;  and  the  casual  reports  that  reached 
me  from  Boulogne  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  At  length, 
in  answer  to  one  of  my  letters,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to 
know  the  actual  state  of  his  health,  I  received  the  following 
particulars  fix)m  his  niece,  Miss  Mary  Campbell : — 

"  Feb,  IS th, — ^I  ask  pardon  for  having  allowed  your  very  kind 
note  to  remain  so  long  unanswered.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
been  exceedingly  occupied The  weather  here  is  misera- 
bly cold ;  and  our  house  being  built  for  summer — ^full  of  air- 
holes, doors,  and  windows — ^you  may  imagine  we  are  not  quite 
so  comfortable  as  we  should  like  to  be.  By  means  of  list, 
paper,  and  a  large  screen,  I  have  managed  to  improve  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  library,  where  my  uncle  generally  sits ;  but 
with  all  this,  his  body  is  constantly  chilled,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
go  to  bed  from  notiiing  but  cold.  His  health  is  not  by  any 
means  improved  by  Boulogne  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  observed 
him  get  daily  worse  for  some  time  back ;  but  I  am  in  hopes 

♦  Compngk^  Mias  Cairatberi,  now  Mrs.  P.  Park. 
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when  the  wann  weather  comes,  that  he  will  revive.  .  .  •  ,  My 
UIK^le  is  not  writing  anything  at  present :  it  is  a  great  pain  to 
him  to  write  two  or  three  lines M.  'C' 

On  receipt  of  this  sad  report  I  wrote  to  the  Poet,  and  also  to 
Miss  Campbell,  with  a  few  suggestions  respecting  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted  in  the  absence  of  his  usual  medical  adviser. 
After  an  interval  of  several  weeks,  when  some  improvement 
had  taken  place,  he  wrote  as  follows — ^it  was  his  Icut  letter : — 

"  March  23d. — ^This  climate  upon  the  whole  agreed  vnth  my 
health,  but  now  the  coldness  of  it  renders  me  torpid  and  indo- 
lent. If  I  had  money  to  spare,  I  should  remove  to  a  warmer 
spot — but  I  am  in  a  cleft  stick  ;  for  I  have  neither  money  to 
meet  the  expense,  nor  courage  to  face  the  toil  and  trouble  of 
removal.  .  ;  .  .  .  From  so  dull  a  place  as  this,  you  can  hardly 
expect  that  I  should  send  you  much  interesting  news.  This  is 
a  city  of  priests,  cloisters,  and  bells.  The  last  of  them  are  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  hours — ^but  they  Ml  to  do  so ;  for  they 
clash  and  clank  all  together,  so  that  to  my  ears  they  are  as  un- 
intelligible as  persons  in  a  squabble — all  speaking  at  the  same 

time I  amuse  myself  with  my  favorite  study,  Ancient 

History,  and  sometimes  am  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  I 
discover  novelties  in  the  subject.  Among  these  is  this — ^that, 
whereas  it  was  my  ftdl  belief  that  the  Greeks  invented  almost 
everything  for  themselves,  I  now  perceive  that  they  borrowed 
almost  everything — ^their  oracles,  their  mysteries,  their  music, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  from  Egypt;  although  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  Greeks  were  improving  borrowers.  .  .  . 

«T.  C." 

'^  April  28.'' — ^I  was  informed,  '^  His  health,  though  not  what 
it  used  to  be  in  London,  is  much  better  now,  since  the  weather 
has  come  in  more  mild.  . M.  C.*' 

The  slight  improvement  here  mentioned  Was  soon  followed 
by  an  a^ravation  of  symptoms,  a  gradual  and  visible  decay  of 
bodily  strength,  from  whidbi  he  never  rallied.  He  could  no 
longer  apply  to  any  definite  task ;  but  he  added,  though  at  long 
intervals,  a  few  pages  to  his  proposed  lectures  ;  and  endeavored 
to  find  amusement  in  reading,  or  the  conversation  of  his  niece, 
whose  education  was  still  continued  under  his  dhredion.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  he  was  sufSciently  well  to  write  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  by  which  he  left  her  all  monep  and  personal  effects 
belon^g  to  him,  or  to  which  he  might  be  entitled,  in  the 
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kingdom  of  France,  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  This  was, 
probably,  the  last  document  written  with  his  own  hand.  And 
now  he  might  have  said,  with  an  elder  poet,  '^  I  have  done  with 
the  world — ^I  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  life,  and 
have  no  desire  to  repeat  the  draught !" 

«  «  4r  »  « 

In  another  month  our  worst  apprehensions  were  confirmed 
by  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  Miss  Campbell : — 
"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  my  poor  unde  has  been  very  ilL 
He  is  now  confined  to  bed ;  and  although  Dr.  Allatt  says  there 
is  no  immediate  danger,  he  has  little  hopes  of  his  ultimate  re- 
covery. Although  he  is  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  weakness,  his 
mind  is  perfectly  collected." 

This  was  the  time  when  I  knew,  from  experience,  that  the 
visit  of  an  old  friend  would  be  thankfully  received.  He  had 
often  told  me  that  if  taken  seriously  iU,  care  should  be  taken 
to  acquaint  me  with  the  fact ;  and  with  that  conditional  assu- 
rance we  had  parted.  So  long,  therefore,  as  I  did  not  hear  to 
the  contrary,  I  flattered  myself  with  the  hope,  though  ill  found- 
ed, that  he  would  recruit  as  formerly  when  the  warm  weather 
came;  But  now  that  the  case  appeared  in  its  worst  light,  there 
could  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  part  I  was  called  on  to  perform* 
— although  several  days  elapsed  before  I  was  enabled  to  carry 
my  wishes  into  effect. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  firom  a  private  journal,  writ- 
ten at  the  time.  But  to  select  such  passages  only  as  may 
bring  the  closing  scene  before  the  reader  is  a  difficult — a  delicate 
task.  It  is  only  firom  a  sense  of  historical  responsibility,  and 
with  a  timid  hand,  that  I  venture  to  make  the  attempt ;  omit- 
ting, as  far  as  I  can,  all  professional  details : — 

''^  June  4  th, — Having  executed  the  commissions  contained  in 
Miss  Campbell's  letter,  I  made  what  arrangements  I  could  for 

*  [Having  serious  illness  in  my  own  fiunily  at  the  time,  it  was  not  ea^ 
to  decide  between  two  duties ;  but  the  mcmient  the  state  of  the  Poetrs 
health  was  mentioned  to  her,  my  wife  fcsgot  her  own,  and  resolved— • 
though  at  imminent  risk — ^to  accompany  me  to  his  bedside.  The  prospect 
of  engaging  in  the  active  duties  of  Chnstian  charity  inspired  her,  as  usual, 
witii  renewed  strength.  In  this  resolution  she  was  supported  by  her  sister, 
who,  like  herself  had  ministered  to  the  Poet  under  many  painful  drcumt- 
stances,  and  drawn  from  him  the  grateful  oonfessioD,  that  if  consolatioii 
was  to  be  found  in  society,  experience  told  him  it  was  in  theirs.  This 
much  is  due  to  the  memory  of  both — and  such  as,  in  truth  and  tendeniess^ 
I  may  be  permitted  to  notice  for  the  last  time. — ^Ei>.] 
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ten  days'  absence.  We  started  from  London  at  half-past  eleven 
— reached  Folkestone  at  a  quarter  before  three ;  and  next 
morning  proceeded  by  the  first  packet  for  Boulogne,  where  we 
arrived  early  in  the  afternoon.  From  the  H6tel  des  Bains,  we 
went  to  the  Poet's  house  in  the  Upper  Town.  Miss  Campbell 
had 'been  very  anxious  for  our  arrival,  both  on  her  xmcle's  ac- 
count and  her  own.  She  had  only  a  Religieuse  to  assist  her  in 
the  duties  of  the  sick  chamber.  She  told  us  her  uncle  had 
been  confined  to  his  bed  more  than  three  weeks,  and  thought 
we  should  find  him  much  altered.  Dr.  Allatt,  an  English  phy- 
sician at  Boulogne,  had  seen  him  frequently,  but  pronounced 
the  case  hopeless.  Great  interest  had  been  expressed  by  the 
Consul  and  other  British  *  residents  during  his  illness,  and  per- 
sonal inquiries  were  made  daily  at  the  house ;  but  he  had  nei- 
ther seen  nor  conversed  with  any  one  for  many  weeks. 
*  *  %  *  * 

"  We  then  entered  the  library,  adjoining  the  Poet's  bedroom, 
and  the  next  minute  found  us  at  his  side.  We  were  all  greatly 
shocked ;  for  he  was  sadly  changed.  The  arrival  of  old  friends 
seemed  to  revive  him.  His  words  were,  as  he  held  my  hand — 
*  Visit  of  angels  from  heaven,'  —  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the 
dreary  interval  since  we  parted  in  London.  He  spoke  to  each 
with  a  faint  smile,  but  in  few  words,  and  with  that  peculiar 
lightening  of  the  eye  which  gave  forciUe  expression  to  ail  he 
said. 

"  To  every  question  respecting  his  health,  he  merely  repeat- 
ed— *  tolerably  well ;'  and  then,  with  an  apathy  as  if  he  felt 
little  interest  in  the  subject,  he  turned  to  something  else,  or  re- 
mained silent.  He  was  not  sufifering  from  any  pain ;  all  that 
he  complained  of  was  weakness,  and  a  morbid  sensation  of  chil- 
hness,  for  which  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  stimulants.  He  lay 
on  his  left  side  in  a  half  reclining  posture,  looking  to  the  win- 
dows eastward,  and  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  in  his  coun- 
tenance that  was  very  touching.  To  others  it  seemed  to  ad- 
dress an  appealing  question — '  What  is  to  be  done  V  I  must 
not  allow  fjsmcy  to  be  mixed  up  with  these  little  details ;  but 
words,  we  thought,  cotdd  not  have  asked  the  question  more 
plainly 

"  I  remarked  that  his  eyes  followed  me,  as  I  passed  from  one 
part  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
had  much  to  say — but  little  strength  to  say  it.  Tins  was  still 
more  evident  when,  holding  out  his  hand  eagerly,  he  again 
thanked  us  with  a  feeble  voice  for  this  proof  of  old  friendship. 
Vol.  n. — 20 
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'*  I  then  left  him  to  recover  fr(»ii  the  ezdtem^at  caused  1^ 
our  visit)  and  returned  to  his  bedside  late  in  the  evening.  £fe 
was  then  quite  calm — Hke  a  person  half  asleep — but  perfectly 
sensible.  .  .  I  told  him  several  incidents  that  had  happened 
amongst  his  London  friends  since  he  left  them,  with  the  kind 
messages  of  which  I  was  the  bearer.  To  these  he  listened  with 
much  interest,  but  made  no  reply.  The  only  question  he  had 
strength  to  ask  was  respecting  the  health  of  a  much  valued 
friend  at  Sydenham ;  and  my  answer  being  satisfactory,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  much  comforted. 

•  *  *  *  * 

^^June  6th. — This  morning  he  appeared  to  have  rallied  a 
HtUe.  He  looked  cheerful — expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  sight 
of  familiar  faces — ^and  made  an  effort  to  maintain  a  htUe  con- 
versation, but  in  a  feeble  voice.  He  was  deeply  sensible,  as 
usual,  of  any  kindness  done  or  intended — and  in  his  mind,  a 
trivial  service  assumed  undue  importance.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning  he  spoke  more  freely  of  himself.  .  .  .  His  s^ngth 
was  more  reduced  than  I  had  imagined ;  for  while  assisting 
him  to  change  his  posture  and  get  out  of  bed,  he  fell  back  in  a 
fidnting  fit,  and  remained  insensible  for  some  minutes.  This  I 
was  told  had  occurred  before — ^and  the  least  effort  sufficed  to 
produce  it  The  &ct  was  very  discouraging;  and,  coupled  with 
the  actual  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  left  in  our  minds 
but  a  faint  glimmer  of  hope — ^if  hope  it  might  be  called.  He 
had  seen  no  private  or  professional  friend  but  Dr.  Allatt  for 
many  weeks.'* 

•  •  *  «  « 

"  It  was  curious  to  observe  a  jB^/t^rt^w^— -one  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity — keeping  watch  at  the  Poet's  bedside  during  the 
night — expressing  a  tender  solicitude  for  his  comfort,  and  per- 
forming the  duties  of  an  experienced  nurse.  But  yet  it  was  a 
sad  proof  of  exile — sick  and  a  stranger — to  be  thus  watched. 
Her  attention,  however,  was  rendered  doubly  acceptable  by  its 
motive — ^that  of  Christian  charity.* 

"  I  have  passed  great  part  of  the  day  at  the  sufferer's  bed- 
side. The  conversation  was  very  limited,  carried  on  in  whis- 
pers ;  he  is  not  able  to  connect  more  than  two  or  three  sentences 

*  These  charitable  **  Sisters  "  are  veiy  useful  to  the  oommtmity.  Wher- 
eyer  sickness  holds  its  victim  to  the  cooch«  their  services  are  bestowed ; 
tiiey  shrink  from  no  dan^ei;  and  in  the  diaduoge  of  their  dutim,  «riDoe 
much  fortitude  and  self-demal 
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it  a  tkne.  It  vas  thought  doubtftd  at  one  time  this  moniiiig 
whether  he  was  quite  conscious  of  what  was  said  in  his  pret- 
ence. Of  the  fact,  however,  a  little  artifice  soon  furnished  us 
with  proof.  We  were  speaking  of  his  poems.  Hohenlinden 
was  named ;  when,  affecting  not  to  remember  the  author  of 
that  splendid  Ijric,  a  guess  was  hazarded  that  it  was  by  a  Mr. 
RoMnson.  ...  *  JSTo,'  said  the  Poet,  calmly,  but  distinctly, 
*  it  was  one  Tom  OampbeU.'  *' 

*  %  4t  *  * 

^^June  7  th. — There  was  little  or  no  abatement  of  the  symp- 
toms this  morning.  The  position  and  arrangement  of  this 
house  are  neither  nealthy  nor  conyenient.  Should  he  recover 
even  partially,  it  is  proposed  to  have  him  removed  to  lodgings 
near  the  sea,  where  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and 
free  ventilation.  He  was  pleased  with  the  thought  of  change — 
but  incredulous  as  to  its  accomplishment  He  felt  and  saw 
what  no  other  could  feel  or  see ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  tacit 
expression  of  his  countenance  while  we  spoke  of  a  change. . . . 

"His  conversation,  resumed  and  dropt  at  short  intervals, 

was  deeply  interesting "Hh  respiration,  however,  was 

more  impeded  than  yesterday ;  and  a  new  symptom — cedema 
of  the  nght  ankle — made  its  appearance — or  rather  became 
more  apparent — this  morning.  He  continued  serene — ^neither 
expressing  hope  nor  fear — ^but  reminding  us  of  his  own  lines  : 

'£iiV7iDg-*feanag--->liatiiig  none, 
Guardian  Spirit^  steer  me  oa  T 

I  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  by  writing  to  his 
friends.  He  answered, '  No,'  and  then  considering  for  a  minute, 
he  added, '  Yes,  write  to  *  *,*  mentioning  the  friend  ahready 
alluded  to, '  and  say    .    .    .    .' 

#  #  #  #  # 

"  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  if  his  mind  was  quite  easy,  he  said, 
with  a  remarkable  expression  of  energy,  *  Yes — I  have  entire 
control  over  my  mind ;'  adding,  after  a  little  pause,  *  I  am 
quite  .  .  .  .'  I  supposed  him  to  have  added,  inaudibly,  *  re- 
signed.' A  few  desultory  sentences  followed,  which  he  uttered 
with  diflSculty — and  then  with  shut  eyes,  and  a  placid  expres* 
sion  of  countenance,  he  remained  silent,  but  thoughtful.  .  .  . 

"  His  pulse,  hitherto  rather  steady,  has  fluttered  a  little  to- 
day. When  I  took  leave,  about  eleven  at  night,  his  eye  fol- 
lowed me  anxiously  to  the  door,  as  if  to  say,  '  Shall  we  meet 
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to-morrow?'  He  seems  fully  aware  of  his  situation,  and  k 
remarkably  tranquil  and  composed." 

"e/ttwe  Sth, — ^This  morning  a  new  prescription  was  tried, 
from  which  some  alleviation  is  expected.  He  takes  cheerfully 
and  gratefully  whatever  is  offered  in  the  way  of  food  or  medi- 
cine ;  but  never  asks  a  question  as  to  the  nature  of  his  ailment 
or  the  prospect  of  recovery.  To-day  an  English  nurse  has  re- 
placed the  reliffietise, 

"  In  the  morning  he  expressed  a  faint  wish  for  a  cigar,  [think- 
ing, perhaps,  it  would  relieve  his  breathing ;]  but  the  wish  was 
not  repeated.  There  is  now  considerable  ceaema  of  the  left  leg 
and  foot.  He  has  taken  only  tea  and  jelly  during  the  day.  On 
his  niece's  cheerfully  observing,  that  we  thought  him  a  little 
better — ^he  observed,  slowly,  *  I  am — glad — ^you  think  so.'  But 
his  own  feelings  seemed  to  contradict  our  hopes."  * 

#  #  #  #  * 

"  June  Qth, — Continued  near  the  Poet  all  day.  Dr.  Allatt 
has  seen  him  again ;  and,  owing  to  the  relief  afforded  by  some 
medicine,  we  have  been  indulging  hopes  of  his  tempore 
amendment. 

"  But  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  We  are,  in  truth,  flatter- 
ing ourselves  with  hopes  that  can  never  be  realized.  There  is 
no  important  amelioration ;  organic  disease  exists  in  its  worst 
form.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  palliate  one  or  two  ur- 
gent symptoms — to  treat  with  the  inexorable  besieger,  and  ob- 
tain a  surrender  on  as  easy  terms  as  we  may." 

*  #  *  .*  # 
^^JunelOtk. — At  the  Poet's  bedside  all  night    The  fevor- 

able  symptoms  have  nearly  all  disappeared.  The  only  suste- 
nance taken  has  been  a  little  beef  tea — ^with  now  and  then  a 
few  drops  of  cognac  diluted — ^for  which  he  frequently  asks,  as 
if  he  felt  his  strength  sinking." 


*  [From  this  time  I  continued  to  sit  up  with  him  every  night — ^retiiiog 
for  an  hour  or  two  about  five  in  the  morning,  and  returmng  after  breakfast 
The  mornings  have  been  uniformly  bright  and  beautiful  The  roses  in  the 
little  court  below  were  in  fidl  blosscHoi ;  the  elms  that  threw  their  diade 
over  the  wall  were  rustling  with  the  light  sea  breeze ;  external  nature  ap- 
peared in  all  its  freshness  and  beauty ;  but  within  a  few  steps  lay  the  Poet 
on  his  death-bed — unable  to  participate  in  any  of  nature's  Joys  \niich  he— 
the  priest  of  nature — had  so  often  felt  and  sung.  It  was  the  scene  he 
loyed — ^the  season  to  whidi  he  once  looked  forward  with  hope. — Ed."] 
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'^  To  the  anxioua  questioDs  of  those  around  him,  his  reply 
was — ^  Tolerably  well/  slowly  enunciated — and  then  repeated 
in  a  whisper.  Not  a  murmur — no  complaint — ^no  expression 
of  pain  or  dissatisfaction  has  escaped  his  lips.  He  has  still,  in 
his  own  words,  *  entire  control  over  his  mind,'  and  presents  a 
picture  of  placid  resignation.  At  last,  on  its  being  remarked 
that  he  *  showed  great  patience  under  suffering,' — ^he  said,  in 
an  under  tcme,  and  for  the  first  time — '  I  do  suffer.' 

*  «  *  *  #        * 

"  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  he  fell  into  a  calm,  refriesh- 
ing  sleep ;  and  in  that  state  I  ventured  to  leave  him  for  the 
night.  Tlie  nurse  is  very  attentive ;  she  is  a  soldier's  widow — 
has  had  much  experience  with  the  sick,  as  well  as  the  wound- 
ed— ^and  is  devoted  to  her  present  charge.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, whether  at  his  bedside  or  in  my  own  chamber,  the 
spirit  and  sentiment  of  his  poetry  were  continually  before  me ; 
they  were  the  lasting  record  of  his  own  solemn  convictions,  and 
the  hour  was  at  hand  when  they  were  to  be  taken  in  evidence 
for  eternity.*  Were  they  not — ^if  I  may  so  express  it — the 
living  sign  held  up  by  the  dying  hand,  ready  to  seal  its  testi- 
mony ?^ — 

*<  Ah,  me  I  the  laureFd  wreath  Hiat  murder  rears, 
Blood-nursed,  and  water'd  by  the  widoVs  tears. 
Seems  not  so  foul,  so  tainted,  and  so  dread. 
As  waves  the  nightHshade  round  the  skeptic  head. 
What  is  the  bigof s  torch — ^the  tvranfs  (main  ? — 
I  smile  on  deaSi,  if  heavenwara  hope  remain  V  " 

^^June  11th, — ^He  passed  a  rather  comfortable,  refreshing 
night — ^looked  cheerful — *  thought  he  felt  a  little  stronger.' 
Those  around  him  were  consequently  predicting  a  recovery — 
and  where  hope  was  so  pleasing,  it  was  hard  to  despair.  Later 
in  the  day,  however,  he  varied  considerably,'  both  in  his  personal 
feelings  and  outward  appearance.  The  c&fficulty  of  breathing, 
though  partially  relieved  by  artificial  means,  prevented  his 
spealung  more  than  a  few  words.  His  mind,  hie  tells  me,  ^  is 
quite  easy.'  He  took — or  rather  tasted  cheerfully — ^whatever 
was  offered  him  in  the  way  of  food  or  medicine;  and  at  11  p.  m. 
he  was  so  apparently  relieved  and  tranquil,  that  I  retired  for  a 
few  hours,  while  Miss  Campbell  and  the  nurse  kept  watch  at 
his  bedside." 


*  See  Conversations  in  this  volume,  page  878. 
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^June  12th, — Hie  has  passed  a  tolerable  night — fileepiog  at 
intervals — and  taking  a  little  food  when  it  was  offered  to  lum ; 
bnt  there  is  nothing  encouraging — ^no  actual  improvement ;  and 
if  at  all  dianged  since  yesterday,  it  is  for  the  worse.  We  have 
altered  his  position  frequently — ^from  a  recumbent  to  a  half  sit- 
ting posture,  by  which  the  respiration  is  somewhat  i^lieved. 

*'  ]By  his  desire,  I  again  read  the  prayers  for  the  sick ;  fol* 
lowed  by  various  texts  of  Saipture,  to  which  he  listened  with 
deep  attention  ;  suppressing,  as  much  as  he  could,  the  sound  of 
his  own  breathing,  which  had  become  almost  laborious.  At 
the  conclusion  he  said :  '  It  is  very  soothing  V  At  another  time 
I  read  to  him  passages  from  the  Epistles  and  Gospels ;  directing 
his  attenti<Hi,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  the  comforting  assurance 
they  contained  of  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by 
the  Savior.  When  this  was  done  I  asked  hin^,  *  Do  you  be- 
lieve all  this  V  ^  Oh  yes  1'  he  rephed,  with  emphasis — *'  I  do  T 
His  manner  all  this  lime  was  deeply  solemn  and  affecting. 
When  I  began  to  read  the  prayers,  he  raised  his  hand  to  \oa 
head — took  off  his  nightcap — then  clasping  his  himds  across 
his  chest,  he  seemed  to  realize  all  the  feeling  of  his  own  trium- 
phant lines : — 

*  This  ^urit  shall  return  to  Him 

Who  gave  its  heavenly  spaik ; 
Yet  think  not,  Sun,  it  shall  be  dun 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark  1 — 
No  1  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine, 

By  Him  recalled  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  Captivity, 
Who  robb'd  the  Grave  of  victory 

And  took  the  sting  from.  Death  X 

"Later  in  the  day  he  spoke  with  less  difficulty — ^he  said 
something  to  every  one  near  him.  To  his  niece,  who  was  lean* 
ing  over  him  in  great  anxiety,  and  anticipating  every  little  want, 
he  said, — *  Come — let  us  sing  praises  to  Christ  I' — ^then  pointing 
to  the  bedside,  he  added — *  Sit  here.' — *  Shall  I  pray  for  you  f 
she  said — '  Oh,  yes,'  he  replied  ;  '  let  us  pray  for  one  another  T 

"  In  the  evening,  a  relation  of  my  own,*  whom  he  had  known 
many  years,  and  who  accompanied  us  from  London  on  this  visit,, 
read  prayers  from  the  Liturgy  at  his  bedside,^-and  that  Litur- 
gy, of  which  the  Poet  had  so  often  expressed  his  admiration  in 
health,  was  a  source  of  comfort  in  the  hour  of  sii^ess.     He 

*  Hie  Rev.  0.  a  HasseDs,  M.A.,  O^rin.  CcOL,  Qzod. 
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expressed  himself  *  Soothed — comforted ;'  and,  after  a  few  words 
uttered  in  a  whisper,  he  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber.  As  we  sal 
bj  his  side,  reflecting  on  what  had  passed,  we  thought  with 
Rogers: — 

<  Through  mimy  a  year 
We  shall  remember  with  a  **  sad  delight 
The  words  so  precious  which  we  heaivd  to-ni^t  T  " 

*  *  »  *  ♦ 

"  June  IS thj  morning,— Miss  Campbell  and  I  remained  all 
night  at  his  bedside.  .His  breathing  has  become  laborious,  and, 
in  other  respects,  he  is  worse  than  he  was  yesterday.  He  has 
been  able,  however,  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  some  change  of 
dress,  and  begins  to  feel  a  little  refreshed.*  .  .  . 

"  Afternoon, — He  has  spoken  little  to-day,  but  listens  atten- 
tively to  whatever  is  said,  and  appears  quite  sensible  of  what  is 
passing  around  him.  He  recognises  every  one ;  and,  when  asked 
how  he  feels,  he  says  '  tolerable' — syllabling  the  word.  .  .  • 
Prayers  were  again  read  first  by  Mr.  Hassells,  and  afterwards  some 
texts  of  Scripture  by  Miss  Campbell — and  in  both  instances  the 
silent  moving  of  his  Hps  showed  that  he  took  part  in  the  suppli- 
cation. 

♦  ♦  «  «  « 

"  Mr.  Moxon  arrived  from  London,  and  being  introduced  io 
his  bedside,  the  Poet  recognised  and  shook  hands  with  him, 
saying  faintly — *  Yery  glad  to  see  you.'  " 

"e/wnc  14th, — All  night  at  the  suflFerer*s  bedside.  Neve^ 
shall  I  forget  the  impression  these  night-watches  have  left  oa 

my  mind He  has  taken  hardly  any  sustenance  for  sev* 

eral  hours — his  words  are  few — pronounced  with  an  e£brt — 
and  often  inarticulate ;  but  there  is  no  murmur ;  no  complaint ; 

and  he  repeats  the  same  answer — *  tolerable.' the 

crisis  is  evidently  approaching.  The  respiration  is  becoming 
more  difficult  and  hurried  :  his  lips  are  compressed — ^the  nos- 
trils dilated — the  eyes  closed — and  the  chest  heaves  almost  con- 
vulsively. Qtuim  mutatus  ah  illo  !  He  is  still  conscious,  how- 
ever; and  the  very  compression  of  the  lips  discovers  an  effort 
to  meet  the  struggle  with  firmness  and  composure.  .  .  . 

*  We  have  found  the  ,f limes  risiug  from  eau-de-cologne  to  be  grateliil 
and  refreshing  to  him.  liie  process  is  very  simple — a  teaspoonful  thrown 
from  time  to  time  upon  a  heated  shovel — ^if  nothing  better  be  at  hand*— 
keeps  the  apartment  fr^sh  and  pleasant ;  and,  if  burnt  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  vapor  seems  to  relieve  the  hard  breathing. 
Nothing  is  so  simple  as  to  be  below  notice  in  such  drcumstanceft. 
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*^  At  a  moment  when  he  appeared  to  be  sleeping  heavilj,  his 
lips  suddenly  moved,  and  in  a  slow,  distinct  whisper,  he  said : 
*  We  shall  see  *  *  Uhtnorrow  P — ^naming  in  the  same  breath 
a  long-departed  friend. 

****** 

"  Prayers  for  the  sick  were  read  as  usual ;  but,  as  the  night 
advano^  he  appeared  to  be  losing  the  enviable  consciousness 
and  self-possession  which  had  marked  the  comphdnt  up  to  this 
hour.  After  giving  him  a  teaspoonfiil  of  some  liquid  at  hand, 
he  moistened  his  lips  with  it,  adding  as  usual,  *'  Thank  you — 
much  obliged;'  and  these,  perhaps,  were  the  last  connected 
words  we  heard  from  him.  .  .  .  Towards  the  morning  he  be- 
came for  the  first  time  restless ;  throwing  the  coverlet  aside  and 
breathing  convulsively.  This  was  painful ;  but  even  then  his 
own  consoling  words  can^  forcibly  to  our  minds  : 

['  Say,  can  the  woild  one  joyous  thought  bestow 
To  friendship  weejMug  at  the  coach  of  wo  % 
No  I  bat  a  brighter  soolhes  the  last  adieu — 
Souls  of  impassion'd  mould,  she  speaks  to  ^ou  I — 
Weep  not^  me  says,  at  nature's  transient  pain : 
Oongenial  spirits  psurt  to  meet  again  T  "^ 


^  June  15tk^  SatuArday, — ^This  has  been  an  anxious  night. 
All  the  symptoms  have  been  aggravated  within  the  last  twelve 
hours.  He  has  not  moved  but  as  he  was  lifted.  To  a  question 
from  his  niece,  he  answered  with  much  difficulty — ^but  the  spirit 
of  kindness  was  in  the  word ;  and  then  he  sank  again  into 
slumber. 

"  The  restlessness  is  quite  gone :  his  features  look  sharper 
and  more  defined  than  yesterday ;  but  they  are  perfectly  serene 
— ^almost  like  a  statue — ^unless,  when  affected  by  the  difficulty 
of  breatlung,  they  seem  agitated  by  slight  convulsive  twitches. 
He  lies  in  the  same  posture — on  his  left  side — ^his  head  and 
shoulders  supported  by  pillows. 


"  At  two  o'clock  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  then,  as  if  the  light 
of  this  world  were  too  oppressive,  closed  them.  He  is  now 
dying.  The  twilight  dews  of  life  are  lying  heavy  on  his  temples. 

"  At  a  quarter  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  our  beloved  Poet, 
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Thomas  Campbell,  expired,  without  a  simggh.  His  niece,*  Dr. 
Allatt,  and  myself  were  standing  by  his  bedside.  The  last 
sound  he  uttered  was  a  short  j&dnt  shriek — such  as  a  person  ut- 
ters at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  friend — ^pressive  of  pleasure 
and  surprise.  This  may  seem  fanciful — ^but  I  know  of  nothing 
else  that  it  might  be  said  to  resemble. 

♦  %  %  «  % 

'*  Though  quite  prepared,  as  I  thought,  for  the  crisis,  yet,  I 
confess,  I  was  so  bewildered  at  the  moment  of  transition,  that^ 
when  I  saw  the  head  drop  lifeless  upon  his  chest,  I  could  hardly 
satisfy  my  mind,  that  I  was  standing  in  the  same  chamber,  and 
at  the  bedside  of  Thomas  Campbell  There  lay  the  breathless 
form  of  him  who  had  impressed  all  sensitive  hearts  with  the 
magic  influence  of  his  genius — the  hallowed  glow  of  his  poetry 
— the  steady  warmth  of  his  patriotism — ^the  unwearied  labors 
of  his  philanthropy ;  the  man  whom  I  had  seen  under  many 
varieties  of  circumstance — ^in  public  the  observed  of  all  observers 
— ^in  private,  the  delight  of  lus  circle — the  pride  of  his  country 
— ^the  friend  of  humanity ;  now  followed  with  acclamations — 
now  visited  with  sorrows — struggling  with  diflficulties,  or  soured 
with  disappointments  ;  then,  striving  to  seek  repose  in  exile — 
and  here  finding  it  in  death. 

"  These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind — ^but  with 
all  the  individuality  and  distinctness  of  a  picture  vividly  and 
faithfully  drawn^  In  that  picture  I  saw  innumerable  traits  of 
human  excellence — in  the  light  of  which  the  inherent  failings 
of  our  common  nature  were  lost.  .  .  How  little  was  that  man 
to  be  envied,  who  should  watch  the  close  of  such  a  life  to  drag 
its  frailties  into  light !-  Let  every  tree  be  judged  by  its  fruit — 
the  poet  by  his  works — and  the  evidence  is  conclusive. 
*  *  *  #  * 

"  6  P.  M. — With  these  feelings  we  gently  closed  his  eyes,  that 
had  now  opened  on  the  eternal  world.     When  every  one  else 

«  During  the  last  ten  days  Mlbs  Campbell  has  often  shared  in  the  anxious 
night-watch — and  in  other  respects  discharged  the  duties  of  a  grateful  and 
attached  relative.  In  every  diange  previously  effected  or  contemplated  in 
his  domestic  arrangements,  he  had  always  consulted  her  advantage,  her 
personal  comfort^  and  intellectual  improvement ;  and  with  her  it  now  rests 
to  fulfil  his  own-tender  prediction : — 

*To  think,  too,  thy  rememl»ance  fond 
May  love  me  after  death, 
Gives  fancied  happiness  beyond 

My  lease  of  living  breath  V  " — See  Lines^  p.  426. 
20* 
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had  left  the  room  tiie  remainiiig  duties  were  silently  performed 
hj  the  poor  nurse  and  myself — the  former  shedding  unfeigned 
tears  during  the  ceremony.  11a*  n^ht — ^A  countenance  more 
serene,  and  spiritualized  by  death,  we  never  beheld — ^no  vestige 
of  struggle  or  contortion — ^but  as  if  every  muscle  had  been  filed 
in  its  happiest  expression.* 

*  *  •  *        ,  * 

"  Sunday,  June  16  th, — During  tiie  day  we  have  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  silent  death-chamber,  in  which  we  imagine  we 
still  hear  him  breathing.  The  light,  partially  admitted  from  the 
side-window,  shows  the  features  in  cold,  placid  relief.  It  is  quite 
the  picture  of  a  wearied  pilgrim  resting  froin  his  labors — a  deep 
untroubled  repose.  Seldom  has  death  assumed  an  aspect  so 
attractive ;  and  often  as  it  has  been  my  lot  to  contemplate,  un^ 
der  various  drcumstances,  the  features  of  the  dead,  I  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  beheld  anything  like  the  air  of  sublimity  that  now  in- 
vests the  face  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  G.,  who  had  known  the 
Poet  long,  was  much  affected  at  the  sight,  and  remained  for 
several  minutes  on  his  knees  at  the  bed-side.'* 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  «r 

"  Sunday. — Hiis  evening,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the 
body  was  removed  from  the  upper  chamber,  and  placed  in  its 
leaden  coffin — ^near  *  his  own  chair' — ^in  the  drawing-room.  'Die 
ceremony  was  witnessed  by  the  immediate  friends  and  servants 
of  the  family.  It  was  very  impressive — aided-  by  the  deep  si* 
lence — ^and  the  recollection  that  this  room  was  but  recently  fitted 
up  for  the  social  enjoyments  of  Hfe.f  The  body  was  removed 
from  the  bed  on  the  coffin-lid — without  dkcomposing  a  limb  or 
a  feature.  The  stars  were  shining  through  the  windows  at  the 
time — ^along  the  staircase  and  passage,  lights  were  placed — 

*  It  may  appear  to  fiome  that  I  have  lingered  too  long  in  the  sidk-room 
— dwelt  too  nunutely  on  circmnstances  whidi  might  have  been  sommarily 
noticed — or  passed  over  in  silence.  But  where  every  sncoessive  interview 
is  expected  to  be  the  Ictst,  we  are  apt  to  linger — attaching  importance  to 
every  word,  look,  or  si^  from  him  who  is  trembling  on  the  verge  of  ezist- 
ence ;  we  watch  with  intense  interest  those  features,  where  life  and  death 
are  brought  into  close  but  unequal  combat  We  see  the  approaches  of 
fete,  yet  shrink  back  from  the  conviction,  as  i^  by  protracting  tne  interview, 
we  could  avoid  the  sacrifice — ^but  to  take  the  last  look. — Hoc  erat  luctuotttm, 
wuM — acerbam  patrim  I — Ed. 

t  The  Poet's  last  receptacle— «11  French^^is  lined  with  white  muslin— a 
fringed  pillow  is  placed  under  his  head — ^the  shroud  it  drawn  portly  round 
it,  with  the  fordiead  and  features  left  open. 
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jofit  suffident  to  direct  the  steps  of  tlie  bearers — and  if  the 
silence  was  interrupted,  it  was  only  by  a  sigh  or  a  whisper. 
Altogether  the  scene  was  impressive  smd  solemn.  The  persons 
entrusted  with  this  part  of  the  ceremony  have  acted  with  great 
feeling  and  decorum.  Dr.  Cousin,  the  government  inspector, 
called  to  see  the  body,  and  receive  a  statement  of  the  case,  to 
te  entered  in  the  obituary  records  of  the  month." 

%  %  %  *  % 

^^  Monday  J  l^th,  A  private  cast  was  taken  of  the  Poet's 
head  and  right  hand  by  a  skilful  artist.  The  likeness  is  very 
striking.  "IDie  head  is  remarkable  in  shape — the  natural  form 
was  quite  concealed  by  the  peruke  which  he  wore  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

["  I  have  written  forty-nine  letters  and  notes  to  the  family 
and  friends  of  the  deceased  Poet."] 

"  June  IQth.  .  .  .  The  old  nurse — a  soldier's  widow — has 
twined  a  chaplet  of  laurel  and  evergreen — very  tastefully — ^with 
whidi,  as  a  mark  of  homage,  she  has  requested  leave  to  encircle 
the  Poet's  brow.  Such  an  appeal  was  not  to  be  refused.  There 
was  something  very  touching  in  this  little  act  of  gratuitous 
homage — a  soldier's  widow  crowning  the  author  of  "  The  British 
Grenadiers'*  on  the  Eighteenth  ^  June — the  anniversary  of 
Waterloo. 

*^The  efiSect,  as  he  now  lies  in  his  coffin — ^with  the  head 
slightly  elevated,  and  circled  with  laurel — is  suggestive  of  many 
reflections Early  in  the  morning  I  found  this  poor  wo- 
man sitting  by  the  coffin,  with  the  prayer-book  in  her  hand — 
and  his  poems  at  her  side.  Other  friendly  hands  have  gathered 
roses  and  scattered  them  over  the  folds  of  the  shroud  ;  and  one 
has  placed  in  his  cold  hand  a  bouquet  of  field-flowers — ^his  own 
*  field-flowers,'  that  he  wished  to  bloom  on  his  tomb."t 
*              *  *  *  *  * 

"  June  19<^,  Wednesday,  half-past  10,  p.  m. — We  have  now 
taken  the  last  view  of  the  Poet's  remains.  We  met  in  the 
chamber  at  nine  o'clock,  in  presence  of  the  Commissaire  de 
Police  and  his  assistants.  Miss  Campbell,  ourselves,  and  the 
servants,  went  each  to  the  side  of  the  coffin  to  take  a  last  look 

*  See  ihe  war-eong  thus  entitled,  p.  64-5. 

f  **  Once  I  welcome  you  more,  in  Efe's  pas&lcmless  stage, 
With  the  visions  of  youth  to  revisit  mr  age, 

And  IfoUh  y<ni  to  groto  on  my  tomb  f— Pobmb,  page  286. 
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of  him,  in  whom  we  had  severally  fomid  an  affectionate  relation 
— ^a  faithful  friend — ^an  indulgent  master.  The  features,  though 
slight! J  collapsed,  were  still  serene  and  beautiful :  the  laurel 
wreath,  adjusted  to  l^e  cold  brow,  looked  bright  and  fresh ;  the 
roses,  gathered  from  his  own  trees,  and  emitting  a  sweet  fra- 
grance, sprinkled  the  winding-sheet :  not  the  slightest  taint  or 
odor  from  the  coffin — and  hw  hand  retains — ^as  if  with  a  con- 
scious grasp — ^the  bunch  of  *  wild  flowers.' 

^'  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  scene  was  affecting :  even  the 
officers  on  duty  were  evidently  moved — looking  long  and  ear- 
nestly at  the  features  of  the  great  Poet — and  comparing  them 
with  the  engraved  portrait  by  Lawrence  that  hu^g  on  the  wall 
near  the  coffin.  There  was  the  living  resemblance,  that  pour- 
trayed  him  in  the  height  of  his  fame — in  bodily  health  and 
vigorous  intellect ;  and  here  they  saw  him  stretched  in  *  cold 
abstraction,'  but  still  verifying  the  truth  of  the  original  touches. 
....  The  Hd  was  then  placed  over  the  remainsr-Hulently  ad- 
justed— soldered  up — and  the  case  deposited  in  the  outer  coffin. 
The  Commissaire  tnen  passed  a  thread  of  tape  round  the  inner 
leaden  coffin,  and  bringing  it  out  on  each  side  of  the  outer 
doth  one,  sealed  it  at  both  ends  with  the  town  seal  of  Boulogne. 
The  outer  lid  was  then  screwed  fast ;  and  here  the  coffin  is  to 
remain,  until  arrangements  are  completed  for  its  removal  to  the 
final  resting-place.  The  two  coffins  are  simple,  but  elegant  and 
substantial.  On  the  Hd  is  a  brass  plate,  with  an  engraved 
record : — 

'THOMAS  CAMPSELL,  LL.D., 

AUTHOB   OF   THE   ^  FLEASUBBS   OF   HOPE," 

DIED    JUNE   Xy..  M.DCOOZLrV. 

AGED   LXVII.  "* 

^^June  20th. — ^It  was  still  uncertain  whether  the  Poet's  remains 
were  to  find  their  resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey  or  in  the 
cemetery  of  his  native  city.  On  this  subject  my  co-executor,  Mr. 
W.  Moxon,  had  an  interview  with  the  Dean  of  Westminster ; 
and,  after  a  few  preliminaries,  it  was  conceded  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  that  the  ashes  of  Thomas  Campbell  should  repose  in  a 
new  grave,  in  the  Centre  of  Poets'  Corner ;  the  feef  for  the  same 
being  first  duly  paid  to  the  receiving  officer  of  the  Chapter. 


*  Had  he  liyed  till  July  2liih,  he  would  have  completed  his  S'Tfhye 
t  This  fee  amounted  to  more  than  aeveniy  pounds. 
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^  Six  days  were  next  consumed  in  ^e  tf  rangement  of  big 
household  property — ^inventories* — ^taxes  on  books  and  furni- 
ture, brought  from  London  at  great  trouble  and  expense.  Every 
debt  was  fully  and  finally  paid ;  and  in  all  transactions  with  the 
government  authorities — ^in  reducing  one  or  two  extravagant  de- 
mands— obviating  numerous  difficulties — ^and  facilitating  every 
measure  which  the  circumstances  required — ^the  Foetus  execu- 
tors were  under  many  obligations  to  the  kindness  and  liberality 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  British  Consul.  To  Mons.  Adam  the 
Mayor,  Mons.  Dutertre,  and  other  officers,  their  thanks  are  emi  • 
nently  due ;  while  of  the  British  residents  it  need  only  be  added, 
that  several  did  themselves  honor  by  many  private  tokens  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  deceased  Poet.  In  the  Boulogne 
paper,  a  glowing  panegyric  appeared  on  his  character  as  a  man 
and  a  patriot ;  and  in  the  Paris  and  provincial  press  noble  tri- 
butes were  oflfered  to  his  memory  as  ike  Poet  of  Freedom,  and 
the  friend  of  the  human  race,'' 

On  Thursday  June  27th,  arrangements  were  made  to  have 
the  coffin  embarked  for  London ;  and  accordingly,  at  midnight, 
attended  by  the  Consul  and  a  few  admiring  friends  and  sympa- 
thizers, it  was  taken  from  the  Poet's  late  residence  to  the  pier 
in  a  hearse,  and  put  on  board  the  "  City  of  London"  steamer  for 
England.  Mr,  Sempill,  of  Boulogne,  very  kijidly  undertook  the 
duty  of  attending  the  poet's  remains  to  London.  Next  day,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  my  co-executor,  Mr.  W.  Moxon, 
and  I  met  Mr.  Sempill  and  3ie  Poet's  nephew  at  the  London 
Bridge  wharf,  where'  the  melancholy  task  was  transferred  to 
us.  The  same  evening  the  body  was  conveyed  in  a  hearse  to 
the  house  of  the  undertaker  for  the  night ;  and  next  day  it  was 
removed  to  a  chapel  near  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  where  it  remained  till  the  morning  of  the  FuneraL 
«  «  «  «  « 

^July  Sd,  Wednesday, — ^Hie  Executors  began  to  receive  the 
company  about  ten  o'clock,  and  before  noon  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  was  quite  full.  Many  had  come  from  distant  parts 
of  the  country  to  witness  the  ceremony ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to 
observe  men  of  all  political  creeds,  in  every  department  of  Go- 
vernment, in  all  grailations  of  rank  and  intellect,  cordially  tmit- 

*  Ab  all  these  inventoriea  had  to  be  given  in  to  the  proper  oflScers,  estimat- 
ed, and  paid  for  accordingly,  it  was  a  very  tedious  and  painful  operation. 
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ing  to  pay  the  last  offices  of  ftiendship  and  admiration  to  a 
great  Poet.  The  day  was  fine,  the  funeral  arrangements  were 
made  on  a  liberal  scale,  all  the  company  i^peared  in  mourning, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  to  render  the  spectacle  deeply  solemn 
and  impressive.  Among  the  early  arrivals  were  the  Duke  of 
Argyll ;  Mr.  Richardson,  the  oldest  friend  of  the  Poet  then  pre- 
sent ;  the  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Viscount  Strangford ;  Mr, 
3.  G.  Lockhart ;  Lord  Aberdeen ;  Rt.  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay ; 
Lord  Brougham ;  a  guard  of  Polish  nobles ;  Lord  Dudley  C. 
Stuart;  Campbell  of  Islay;  Lord  Leigh;  Oolonel  Szyrma; 
Lord  Campbell ;  with  a  numerous  body  of  private  friends  and 
admirers.  Never,  since  the  death  of  Addison,  it  was  remarked, 
had  the  obsequies  of  any  literary  man  been  attended  by  circum- 
stances more  honorable  to  the  national  feeling,  and  more  ex- 
pressive of  cordial  respect  and  homage,  than  &ose  of  Thomas 
Campbell. 

"  Soon  after  noon  the  procession  began  to  move  from  the  Je- 
rusalem Chamber  to  the  Poet's  Corner,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
passed  slowly  down  the  long,  lofty  aisle — 

*Thro'  breathing  stataes,  th^  unheeded  things; 
Tbio*  rows  of  warriors^  and  thro'  walks  oi  kiDga.' 

"  On  each  side  the  pillared  avenues  were  lined  with  spec- 
tators, all  watching  the  solemn  pageant  in  reverential  silence,  and 
mostly  in  deep  mourning.  The  Rev.  Henry  Milman,  himself 
an  eminent  poet,  headed  the  procession ;  while  the  service  for 
the  dead,  answered  by  the  deep-toned  organ  in  sounds  like  dis- 
tant thunder,  produced  an  effect  of  indescribable  solemnity.* 
One  only  feeling  seemed  to  pervade  the  assembled  spectatore,  and 
was  visible  on  every  face — a  desire  to  express  their  sympathy 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  occasion.  He  who  had  celebrated 
the  glory  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  country  for  more  than 
forty  years,  had  come  at  last  to  take  his  *  appointed  chamber 
in  the  Hall  of  Death' — to  mingle  ashes  with  those  illustrious  pre- 
decessors who,  by  steep  and  difficult  paths,  had  attained  a  lofty 
eminence  in  her  literature,  and  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
national  heart 

I*  *  Can  flattery  soothe  the  duD,  coki  ear  of  death  V  No ;  but 
it  is  soothing  to  all  who  love  their  country  to  observe  the  hom- 
age she  decrees  to  posthunaous  merit.     Tribute    to  departed 

^  A  drconotantial  notice  of  the  Funeral  cemnony  will  be  found  in  the 
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worth  is  her  sacred  guarantee  to  the  living,  that  the  claims  of 
genius  shall  not  be  disregarded ;  that  the  path  of  honor  is  open 
to  every  aspiring  son  of  the  soil.  The  tombs  of  great  men  are 
eloquent  monitors ;  and  every  nation  that  would  impress  and 
stimulate  the  minds  of  youth,  by  noble  examples  of  literary  and 
patriotic  genius,  will  point  to  tiie  tombs  of  her  illustrious  dead. 
The  pleasing  hope  of  being  remembered,  cherished,  imitated 
when '  dust  returned  to  dust,*  was  alwa3rs  soothing  to  the  mind 
of  Campbell,  whose  aim  was  to  '  deserve  well  of  his  country :' 

<  And  is  he  dead  whose  glorious  mind 

lifts  thine  on  high  f 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 

b  not  to  dxtV'^'^ff^kma  OromntL 
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THE  CONCLUSION. 

LETTERS— ANECDOTES— EXTRACTS. 

Of  the  generous  and  kindly  warmth  of  Campbell's  domestic 
affections,  even  to  the  latest  period  of  life,  the  following  letters, 
addressed  to  his  nephew  and  niece,  but  accidentally  omitted  in 
the  text,  are  pleasing  example :  * 

**61  Linooln'b  Inn  Fzklds,  Mareh,  1841. 
"My  dear  Archibald, 

**  I  have  just  bought  a  pianoforte  for  Mary,f  which  will 
reach  you  by  the  middle  of  next  week.  It  is  Broadwood*s  ma- 
king. Mary  will  thus  be  able  to  practise  at  home,  and  to  bring 
up  the  instrument  when  she  comes  to  me  on  my  return  from  the 
Continent.  In  the  course  of  ten  months  hence,  Mary,  I  trust, 
will  have  learnt  the  grammar  of  French  pretty  well.  I  am  not 
impatient  in  her  progress  in  that  language,  because  I  can  com^ 
plete  her  in  it  myself.  As  to  her  drawing,  let  her  do  just  ac- 
cording to  her  own  inclination.  Only  this  I  have  to  enjoin  upon 
her  mother  and  you,  namely,  not  to  allow  her  to  be  under  an 
impression  of  mind,  that  I  shall  expect  her  to  come  to  me  learn- 
ed and  accomplished.  Let  her  not,  I  say,  study  too  much. 
I  would  rather  that  she  were  idle  altogether,  than  that  she 
should  run  the  most  distant  chance  of  injuring  her  health  by 
application.  Itobert*s|  demise  has  filled  me  not  more  with  grief 
than  with  dark  apprehensions  of  possibilities.  I  trust  they  are 
only  fanciful  respecting  your  sister's  constitution  and  your  own. 
So  take  care  what  you  do.  Don't  employ  yourself  too  much ; 
occupations  that  may  be  stooping,  and  confinement,  affect  the 
chest. 

*  *  «  #  * 

"T.  Campbell.*' 


^  See  this  volume,  p.  410.      f  Ibid  pp.  408-426.      X  Pages  400-1. 
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"dl  LnrooLN's  hm  Fdelds,  April  12,  1841. 
"My  dear  Niece, 

^*  I  trust  that,  in  a  few  days  after  this  letter  reaches  you, 
you  will  receive  your  pianoforte,  on  which,  the  first  tune  that 
I  request  you  to  practise  is,  '  The  Campbells  are  coming !'  in 
allusion  to  the  prospect  of  your  coming  to  live  with  me,  when 
I  return  from  Italy.  Everybody  tells  me  here  that  I  shall  spoil 
you ;  but  I  don't  think  there  is  much  danger  of  that,  because 
you  have  the  character  of  having  a  solid  mind,  and  have  been 
bred  up  by  a  sensible  mother.  Besides,  though  I  don't  lead  a 
dull  and  gloomy  life,  I  live  in  nothing  like  dissipation.  You 
will  see  or  hear  nothing  to  turn  either  your  heart  or  your  head. 
You  shall  have  every  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  your 
mind,  provided  I  see  you  studying  and  reading  no  more  than 
is  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  state  of  your  bodily  health ; 
plenty  of  indulgence  in  the  pianc^orte,  if  you  like  it,  for  that 
can  never  hurt  you ;  but  no  stooping  over  books  or  pictures, 
nor  reading  aloud,  till  I  am  rid  of  dl  fear  about  the  delicacy 
of  your  chest ;  plenty  of  exercise  in  fine  weather ;  and  plenty 
of  cheerful  company  and  conversation,  especially  with  the  better 
part  of  your  own  sex.  I  wish  you  to  write  to  me  sometimes. 
Don't  write  me  flattering  letters  about  your  gratitude,  for  that 
gratitude  is  all  by  anticipation.  Let  it  be  proved  first  that  I 
have  done  my  duty,  and  then  you  may  thank  me.  Write  to 
me  as  you  woidd  speak  to  me — simply  and  naturally — ^for 
studied  letters  are  never  good.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me  as  a 
critic,  and  study  only  your  own  health — ^not  to  come  to  me  ac- 
complished and  wise  beyond  your  years.  Take  pains — always 
avoiding  the  application  that  may  hurt  your  chest — ^to  write  a 
bold,  square,  regular  hand.  I  had  by  nature  a  bad  hand  of 
writing ;  not  a  scullion  nor  an  ostler's  boy  ever  wrote  a  worse 
hand  than  I  did ;  but,  by  pains  and  perseverance,  I  now  write 
so  far  well,  that  I  can  look  without  displeasure  on  my  own 
MSS. 

"  Give  my  love  to  your  mother  and  your  brother.  Tell  your 
mother  not  to  grieve  at  the  prospect  of  eight  months  hence 
trusting  her  daughter  to  me.  I  will  be  your  sponsor  that  you 
sh^l  never  forget  your  mother,  nor  think  of  her  with  less  lively 
affection  than  at  present.  You  will  never  cease  to  think  of  her 
with  gratitude.  The  very  act  of  her  trusting  you  to  me,  will 
be  a  proof  of  her  magnanimity.  She  is  the  fondest  of  mothers — • 
yet  she  has  the  fortitude  to  part  with  you,  because  she  foresees 
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eventual  sdvantageB  for  you  in  the  transfer.  She  is  so  fond  of 
you,  that  she  sacrifices  her  own  fondness, 

"  I  was  going  to  dilate,  my  dear  niece,  on  the  prospect  of 
happiness  that  my  imagination  opens,  when  I  think  of  coming 
back  from  the  sunny  fields  of  Italy  *  to  the  sunshine — ^far  su- 
perior— of  my  own  home  and  your  company.  But  I  must  curb 
the  fancy  of  a  poet ;  for  it  would  be  a  sad  sinking  of  poetry  if  I 
were  now  to  inflame  you  with  views  of  perfect  happiness,  which 
in  this  world  are  never  to  be  realized.  I  was  about  to  describe 
to  you  our  future  domestication — our  early  breakfast — our 
morning  lesson — our  walks  in  the  park — our  parties  in  the 
evening ;  but  why  should  I  make  you  too  sanguine  as  to  hap- 
piness ?  Alas !  if  I  should  be  perfectly  kind  to  you,  can  I  in- 
sure you  entire  felicity  \  DTo — truly  not,  my  child ;  but  still 
our  friendship  will  be  consecrated  by  nature,  which  ordains  that 
you  should  love  the  brother  of  your  fether,  and  that  I  should 
love  the  child  of  my  brother ;  and,  in  short,  I  think  that  we 
shall  be  as  happy  a  little  uncle  and  xnece  as  ever  lived  together. 
Tour  affectionate  uncle, 

"Thos.  Campbell.'* 

«  To  Miss  Mary  CaBopbeiO.'' 

^^June  Istj  1841 fit  may  be  several  months  before 

I  have  the  hi^piness  of  your  joining  me  in  my  house  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  think  it  would  be  right  that  we 
shoidd  exchange  a  letter  or  two.  I  can  easily  enter  into  your 
feelings,  as  to  your  corresponding  with  me.  You  are  young 
and  timid,  and  shy  to  write  to  an  old  hardened  literary  man. 
*  He  will  require  me  to  be  so  perjinck  in  my  style.'  But  no — 
believe  me,  dear  niece,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  me.  I  hate 
formal  writing ;  put  down  your  thoughts  as  they  come  to  you, 
and  never  mind  the  manner  of  writing.  I  know  one  difficulty 
in  your  way,  which  is-^*  What  can  I  say  to  an  uncle  of  whom 
I  know  so  little,  and  with  whom  I  never  lived  twenty-four  hours 
under  the  same  roof  V  But  let  this  relieve  you  from  the  diffi- 
culty :  you  have  real  matter  to  communicate  to  me.  Tell  me 
how  you  are  coming  on  in  your  French  and  your  music.  As 
to  French,  don't  be  discouraged  if  you  think  your  progress  slow. 
It  is  a  language  of  difficult  grammar.    Tell  me  what  French 

*  This  plan  was  defeated    See  page  401,  noU^  of  this  volume. 

f  This  IS  another  example  of  the  endearing  manner  by  which  Campbell 
won  the  confidence  and  auctions  not  only  of  his  own  fiunily  relations,  but 
of  manj  others,  who  at  first  had  a  dread  of  writiog  to  him.-*£D. 
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grammar  you  tise.    As  to  music — oh,  there,  mj  dear  niece 
Marj,  you  must  take  paios,  and  practise  '  The  C^pbelk  are 
coming!' — ^*The  rock  and  the  wee  pickle  tow;'  and  in  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  airs  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  an  adept    I  hope 
you  will  practise  singing  also.     And  pray  don't  forget  the 
arithmetic — that  will  enable  you  to  count  up  our  bills.  ..... 

Your  affectionate  uncle,  T.  C." 

#  #  #  *  * 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  work  without  a  few  additional  anecdote 
of  the  Poet,  as  he  generally  shone  in  the  society  and  conversa- 
tion of  his  intimate  friends.  The  following,  so  fkr  as  I  know, 
are  new  to  the  public,  and  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  man. 

«  «  #  *  * 

The  picture  now  known  to  the  reader  as  "  Latilla's  Child," 
was  first  exhibited  in  Colnaghi's  window.  Every  morning,  on 
his  way  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to  the  Literary  Union,  Camp- 
bell had  to  pass  the  window ;  and,  on  coming  opposite,  walked 
deliberately  up  ^'to  have  another  peep  at  the  little  roguish 
sprite,"  as  he  called  it.  He  did  not  know  why,  but  the  picture 
was  ever  before  his  eyes — ^it  seemed  to  follow  him ;  and  when 
he  sat  down  at  night  in  his  "  lonely  chambers,"  the  "  little  minx" 
was  constantly  looking  at  him — "In  short,  if  ever  poet  was 
haunted  by  a  painted  iiaery,  I  was.  *  Well,'  I  said  to  myself, 
'  I  think  I  can  buy  it ;  and  it  wiU  be  pleasant  company  these 
long  evenings  ;  a  few  guineas  for  such  a  piece  of  art  will  be  well 
spent'  So  I  went  boldly  in  to  Colnaghi,  and  asked  the  price. 
*  Thirty  guineas— k)nly  thirty  !*  I  came  immediately  out,  wish- 
ing I  had  not  asked  the  price — ^for  thirty  guineas,  I  can  tell  you, 
were  no  trifle  to  me  at  the  time.  I  went  back  to  my  chambers 
with  the  sad  conviction  that  much  printing*  had  left  me  nothing 
for  painting.  But  still  I  could  find  no  rest ;  I  was  fascinated — 
and  in  trying  to  pass  the  shop  next  morning,  the  temptation 
was  irresistible.  It  was  useless  to  plead  poverty — ^in  I  went ; 
bought — paid  for  it ;  and  there  the  little  sly  minx  (pointing  to 
the  picture)  has  been  laughing  at  me  ever  since." 

*  *  *  «  # 

M.  Buznach,f  of  whom  Campbell  has  made  honorable  men- 

*  lAssj  11th,  1840.  He  had  iust  expended  a  large  sum  in  pinting  and 
illustrating  his  Poems.  For  this  subject,  see  pages  426-83  of  this  vol- 
ume ;  and  Poems,  page  8S1. 

t  May  6th,  1840.  See  page  826  of  this  volume ;  alao  Letter9  from  th$ 
South,  Yd  L,  pages  207-8. 
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tion  in  his  Letters  from  the  South,  was  a  personal  Mend  of  the 
warlike  Emir,  Abd-el-Kader.  He  was  a  tall,  athletic,  and  pow- 
erful man ;  with  a  flash  of  the  wild  Arab  in  his  eye,  and  a  frank 
and  fearless  expression  of  countenance  that  took  the  Foetus  &n- 
ey,  and  carried  him  back,  in  thought,  to  the  wilderness  of  Mas- 
cara. On  dining  together,  with  one  or  two  travelled  friends,  at 
my  house,  Campbell  told  us  many  incidents  of  his  African  ad- 
ventures, which  Buznach  confirmed.  The  story  of  the  lion 
whidi  he  had  heard  roaring  in  the  desert,  saw  shot,  and  his 
tongue  served  up  at  a  repast  in  the  Arab  tent  next  day,  was  told 
in  his  own  pecufiar  way.  "And  now,"  said  Buznach,  "  I  remem- 
ber something  of  a  lion ;"  and  he  told  us  the  following  adven- 
ture, in  rapid  French  : — "  We  were  on  a  march  through  one  of 
the  narrowest  defiles  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  impatient  to  eei  for- 
ward. On  our  left  were  deep  precipices ;  over  our  heads  inac- 
cessible rocks,  from  which  small  cataracts  swept  across  our  path, 
which  was  often  broken  into  channels  and  covered  with  dibris. 
We  could  only  advance  in  single  file,  but  were  still  prepared  to 
act  in  case  of  surprise.  Our  horses,  you  remember  [addressing 
Campbell],  are  very  spirited,  but  docile;  we  were  all  well  mount- 
ed ;  but  as  there  was  hardly  room  to  turn  round — ^much  less  to 
manoeuvre — an  ambuscade  would  have  proved  disastrous.  At 
length,  we  reached  the  most  difficult  step  in  our  day's  march, 
where  the  path  ran  along  a  very  narrow  ridge — ^like  the  roof  of 
one  of  your  English  houses — shelving  precipitously  to  the  right 
and  left,  with  torrents  flashing  among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom — 
but  at  so  great  a  depth  as  scarcely  to  be  heard.  The  word 
*  steady'  passed  along  the  hue,  and  we  groped  our  way  with  in- 
creased vigilance  and  caution.  A  little  beyond  us,  the  rocks 
were  thickly  shaded  with  copseiWood ;  and  there  we  promised 
ourselves  a  short  respite  from  the  heat,  which  had  become  op- 
pressive. But  just  as  we  approached  the  entrance,  our  vedette 
suddenly  halted ;  and  the  next  moment  we  were  startled  by  the 
roar  of  a  lion  in  the  pass.  We  could  not  see  him  in  his  ambus- 
cade— ^but  no  doubt  he  saw  us  very  distinctly,  and  meant  to  lay 
us  under  contribution.  Moved  with  instinctive  terror,  our  horses 
began  to  snort,  and  paw,  and  actually  trembled  under  us.  In 
a  moment  our  position  had  become  embMrassing— not  that  the 
lion  would  instantly  spring  upon  us — ^but  it  was  impossible  to 
urge  our  horses  forward ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  should  have 
been  in  absolute  danger  from  jostling  one  another.  The  only 
words  were  *  halt — ^be  firm.'  But  the  horses  were  almost  un 
manageable,  and  the  moment  was  perilous.      The  officer  in 
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command — superbly  mounted,  and  well  worthy  of  such  a  barb- 
dashed  forward ;  but  his  horse — that  would  have  faced  an  open 
battery — suddenly  reared,  wheeled  round,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  thrown.  Quickly  recovering  himself,  however, 
he  made  another  desperate  effort — ^bounded  forward— fired  his 
pistols — ^killed  the  lion — ^and  the  next  instant  his  charger  dropt 
dead  under  Jiim."  Campbell,  like  the  rest  of  the  company,  was 
deeply  interested  by  this  story;  and  the  evening  passed  away* 
amidst  sketches  of  wild  African  adventure,  that  had  a  strange 
sound  in  English  ears. 

*  *  *  *  % 

One  day  the  Poet  wrote  me  a  very  peremptory  note : — 
"  March  22d, — I  am  sorry  to  send  you  a  mortal  challenge — 
but  you  cannot  refuse !  Send  me  your  Coat  of  Arms  !  T.  C." 
This  was  followed  by  another,  two  days  later: — "You  must 
jpositively  lend  me  your  Arms — as  Achilles  lent  his  to  Patroclus ! 
I  will  dine  with  you  on  Saturday,  with  the  greatest  pleasure. — 
T.  C."  I  knew  nothing  of  his  intention ;  but  when  he  came  to 
dinner,  M.  Buznach  and  Dr.  Sayer  had  just  arrived — and  while 
speaking  to  his  Arab  and  English  friends,  he  deposited  a  small 
wooden  box,  which  he  carried,  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  In 
answer  to  some  observation,  he  said : — "  Oh,  you  know  my  par- 
tiality for  children — ^it  is  only  a  little  pet  I  have  brought — not 
only  to  introduce,  but  to  beg  my  worthy  friend  to  keep  for  my 
sake  T'  At  dinner,  the  "  little  pet''  was  duly  presented,  and 
turned  out  to  be  a  beautifully  chased  silver  claret  flask*-r-after 
a  Grecian  antique — which  was  duly  inaugurated  by  a  speech 
from  Dr.  Sayer,  to  whidi  the  Poet  replied  with  much  classical 
point  and  gratifying  allusion. 

«  «  «  #  « 

One  day  ihaJt  Colonel  D and  another  officer  of  the 

Guards  were  dining  witib  us,  the  conversation  turned  upon  duel- 
ling— suggested,  probably,  by  a  work  which  had  just  appeared. 
Our  military  friends  contributed  some  modem  instance,  in  which 
both  parties  were  killed :  "Served  them  right,"  said  Campbell ; 
"  now  I  will  tell  you  something  much  better — an  instance  in 
which  neither  party  was  killed.  On  my  way  to  Paris  in  1814, 
I  spent  a  few  days  at  Eouen.  Things  were  still  in  a  very  un- 
settled state — national  animosities  ran  high ;  but,  thanks  to  my 

*  This  most  predous  memorial  bears  the  following  inscription : — "  To 
WiUum  BeattU,  M.D.,  from  his  grcOefud  friend,  Thomas  Cimphell,  LLJ>T 
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Campbell  complexion,  I  was  not  taken  for  an  Englishman ;  and 
m  I  spoke  little,  I  h^d  a  great  deal  among  the  disbanded 
militaires,  unsuspected  of  partiality  to  the  perfi<£ous  Angleterre." 
H«  then  described,  in  his  dry  humor,  the  characters  that  fre- 
quented the  caf^s  and  table-d'h6te,  and  continued : — "  One  even- 
ing we  all  met  as  usual  at  the  supper  table — ^with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  two  fierce-looking  mmutache* — ^rery  hungry  and  rery 
angry. 

'*  The  questions  of  the  day  were  taken  up,  one  afber  another, 
and  summarily  disposed  of.  The  events  of  the  last  campaign 
were  criticised  with  great  acrimony;  persons  —  facts  —  and 
achievements  were  censured  and  distorted  summarily ;  and  even 
that  admirable  thing,  English  gold,  was  treated  as  the  basest  of 
metals.  It  was  .much  respected,  nevertheless,  by  every  person 
at  the  h6tel.  Fearing  no  contradiction,  each  spoke  in  his  turn, 
and  pronounced  vehement  philippics  on  the  government  of 
England ;  but  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  they  allowed 
her  army  to  be  second  only  to  their  own.  All  this  time,''  con- 
tanued  the  Poet,  "  I  was  an  assenting  party  to  this  tirade ;  but 
at  length,  as  I  did  not  join  in  the  applause  which  followed  the 
speakers,  my  silence,  I  saw,  was  loosed  upon  with  suspicion. 
The  truth  was,  I  wanted  to  get  on  to  Paris  :  I  had  no  mind  to 
come  into  colUsion  with  men  whom  mortified  pride  had  ren- 
dered desperate.  But  this  was  impossible;  piqued  at  my 
silence,  one  of  the  moustaches — determined  to  have  my  con- 
currence— ^bawled  out — ^  N'est-ce  pas  vrai.  Monsieur  ?'  I  looked 
him  steadily  in  the  hce,  and  with  all  the  coolness  I  could  as- 
sume, answered : — ^  Non — Monsieur,  ce  n'est  pas  vrai !'  (I  think 
I  may  have  said  something  about  mensonge — but  no  matter). 
Never  was  orator  taken  more  abads.  '  Pas  vrai  V  He  trembled 
with  rage — ^increased,  no  doubt,  by  the  discovery  of  my  Anglo- 
French  pronunciation.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  me.  Here 
was  a  pretty  j$^  fi>r  poet !  like  the  man  in  t^  play,  I  felt  all 
the  while  as  ^  a  cold  iron  skewer  were  passing  through  my 
Hyer  I  I  had  indeed  fsdlen  into  an  amlKucade,  and  never  was 
general  more  puzzled  to  devise  a  retreat  As  I  said  nothing 
more,  the  fellow  became  infuriated — and  stepping  up  to  me, 
said  with  a  menacing  air,  '  Monsieur  /  qui  ^tes-vous  P  (Hang 
the  fellow ;  I  could  have  seen  his  head  under  his  father's  guiUo- 
tine  when  he  asked  the  question.)-—'  Qui  ites-wms^  dis-je  f  h« 
repeated,  with  a  swaggering  eniphasis. 

"  And  now  came  my  turn.  1  started  to  my  feet — ^placed  my 
badt  to  the  wall — drew  up  my  sleeves,  thus— made  a  step  and 
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a  stamp  in  advance)  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word — and 
the  look  to  both, — *  Monsieur  P  I  replied,  ^je  suis  Maitre  d*JS^9- 
crim$^-a  voire  service  P  Then,  drawing  mvsdf  up  with  all  my 
natural  dignity,  (and  he  acted  the  scene,)  t  maintained  a  look 
of  defiance.  But,  thank  heaven,  the  Mow — struck,  no  dout>t, 
by  my  gladiator  look — took  me  at  my  word  and  drew  back ; 
and,  as  Rouen  was  becoming  too  hot  for  a  poetical  fencing- 
master^  I  packed  up  my  foik,  started  instantly,  and  reached 
Paris  in  a  sound  skin." 

All  this  tiie  Poet  acted  with  a  dry  humor  peculiarly  his  own ; 
concluding  with  affected  triumph — "  You  see  how  a  man  of 
genius  can  get  out  of  a  scrape.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  salutary 
lesson  to  you  Guardsmen — ^it  was  the  most  sanguinary  affair  I 
was  ever  engaged  in !" 

m  %  %  *  % 

Speaking  one  evening  of  his  visit  to  Paris  in  1814,  he  dwelt 
with  much  satis&ction  on  his  having  had  the  honor  of  escorting 
Mrs.  Siddons  through  the  Louvre,  and  of  meetii^  John  Eem- 
Ue  and  h^  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Stael.  Sut  one  night 
on  th^ir  way  home,  after  dining  there,  Kemble  and  the  Poet 
got  into  a  warm  dispute  about  the  respective  merits  of  actors 
and  authors.  Kemble  very  kindly  offered  to  introduce  him  to 
Talma,  whom  he  praised  as  the  greatest  of  living  men.  "  I 
was  piqued,"  said  Campbell,  "  for  the  honor  of  my  own  craft, 
and  told  him  frankly  tnat  I  had  no  great  ambition  for  M.  Tal- 
ma's personal  notice ;  but  if  he  had  any  distinguished  author 
among  his  French  acquaintances,  I  should  be  proud  of  his  in- 
troduction. '  Talma,  sir,  is  my  friend,'  ^d  Coriolanus,  with 
marked  emphasis.  '  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  question' 
— ^for  we  were  both  in  a  humor  to  contest  the  point — *  he  is  not 
an  author  P  In  this  way  the  conversation  went  on  till  it  came 
to  *Well,  then,  you  decline  my  introduction  on  the  ground 

that ^    *  Yes,'  I  interrupted,  'on  the  ground  that  he  is  an 

actor^  not  a  constructor  of  dramas.'  '  Pardon  me,  »r,  Uiis  is 
personal :  the  carriage,  I  fear,  is  becoming  inconvenient  for  twa' 
*  Not  at  all ;  but  if  you  find  it  so,  you  can  alight.'  *  Tis  my 
can^e,  sir.'  *0h,  very  well — ^I'll  alight;  arrhtezP  and  in 
alighting  the  indignant  Poet  turned  round,  saying,  *•  This  comes 
of  being  over^timate  with  players  T 

"Next  morning,"  said  Campbell,  "I  was  astir  very  early, 
and  witii  a  faint  recollection  of  what  had  h^pened^  I  went  im- 
mediately to  my  Roscius.    The  great  actor  was  just  out  of 
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bed ;  and  hearing  my  name, — 'Ah,  my  dear  friend,'  he  said, 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.     I  was  just  sitting  down  to  ask 

you  to  dine  with  me.'     *  To  meet  TaJma,  of  course  V    '  Come 

and  see.'    So  I  went ;  and  a  most  delightful  evening  we  spent 

Not  a  syllable  did  he  remember  of  having  dropped  me  like  a 

loose  parcel  in  the  mud !" 

*  «  ♦  ♦  * 

When  complimented  upon  his  poetical  feme,  Campbell  gen- 
erally met  the  speaker  with  some  ludicrous  deduction — some 
mortifying  drawback  from  the  ready-money  reputation  for  which 
his  friends  gave  him  credit :  "  Yes,  it  was  very  humiliating  T 
Calling  at  an  office  in  Holborn  for  some  information  I  was  in 
want  o^  the  mistress  of  the  house — a  sensible,  well-informed 
woman — ^invited  me  to  take  a  seat  in  the  parlor ;  her  husband 
would  be  at  home  instantly,  but  if  I  was  in  a  hurry,  she  would 
try  to  give  me  the  information  required.  Well,  I  toas  in  a 
hurry,  as  usual,  thanked  her  much,  received  the  information, 
and  was  just  wishing  her  good  morning,  when  she  hesitatin^y 
asked  if  I  would  kindly  put  my  name  to  a  charity  subscription- 
list.  *  By  all  means ;'  and,  putting  on  my  glasses,  I  wrote  *  T. 
Campbell,'  and  returned  it  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  done 
something  handsome.  *  Bless  me,'  said  she  in  a  whisper,  look- 
ing at  the  name,  *  this  must  be  the  great  Mr.  Campbell  I  Ex- 
cuse me,  sir ;  but  may  I  just  be  so  b>ld  as  to  ask  if  you  be  the 
celebrated  gentleman  of  that  name  V  *  Why,  really,  ma'am, 
no — {yes,  said  my  vanity) — my  name  is,  just  as  you  see,  T. 
Campbell,'  making  her  at  the  same  time  a  handsome  boo,  *  Mr. 
Campell !'  she  said,  advancing  a  step,  *  very  proud  and  happy 
to  be  honored  with  this  unexpected  call.  My  husband  is  only 
gone  to  'Change,^  and  will  be  so  happy  to  thank  you  for  the 
great  pleasure  we  have  had  in  reading  your  most  interesting 
work — ^pray  take  a  chsur.' 

"  This  is  a  most  sensible  woman,  thought  I,  and  I  dare  say 
her  husband  is  a  man  of  great  taste  and  penetration.  *  Ma- 
dam,' I  said,  *  I  am  much  flattered  by  so  fair  a  compliment 
(laying  the  emphasis  on  fair)  :  I  will  wait  with  much  pleasure ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  I  think  I  forgot  to  pay  my  subscription.' 
She  handed  me  the  book,  and  I  put  down  just  double  of  what 
I  intended.    When  had  I  ever  so  feir  an  excuse  for  liberality  ? 

"  '  Indeed,'  resumed  the  lady,  smiling,  *  I  consider  this  a  most 
gratifying  incident ;  but  here  comes  my  husband.  John,  dear, 
this  is  the  celebrated  Mr.  Campbell !'  *  Indeed  !'  I  repeated 
my  boo,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  we  were  as  intimate  as 
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any  three  people  could  be.  *  Mr,  Campbell,'  said  the  worthy 
husband,  *  I  feel  greatly  honored  by  this  visit,  accident  though 
it  be !  *  Why,  I  'm  often  walking  this  way,'  said  I,  '  and  will 
drop  in  now  and  then,  just  to  say  how  d'  ye  do  ?'  *  Delighted, 
Mr.  Campbell,  delighted !  Your  work  is  such  a  fevorite  with 
my  wife  there.  Only  last  night  we  sat  up  till  one  o'clock,  read- 
ing it'     *  Very  kind  indeed — very.     Have  you  the  new  edition  V 

*  No,  Mr.  C,  ours  is  the  Jirst^  What,  thinks  I  to  myself,  forty 
years  ago!  This  is  gratifying — quite  an  heir-loom  in  the 
femily. 

"  '  Oh,  Mr.  Campbell,'  said  the  lady,  *  ^hat  dangers — ^what 

— ^whatr— you  must  have  suffered !      Do  you  think  you  will 

ever  make  Christians  of  them  horrid  Cannibah  V     *  No  doubt 

of  that,  my  dear,'  said  the  husband,  ^triumphantly ;  '  only  look 

what  Mr.  Campbell  has  done  already  I'    I  now  felt  a  strange 

singing  in  my  ears ;  but  recollecting  my  Letters  from  Algiers, 

I  said,  *  Oh,  yes !  there  is  some  hope  of  them  Arabs  yet.'     *  We 

shall  certainly  go  to  hear  you  next  Sunday ;  and  I'm  sure  your 

sermon  will  raise  a  handsome  collection.'  .  .  By  this  time  I  had 

taken  my  hat,  and  walked  hastily  to  the  threshold.      'Mr. 

Campbell!  are  you  ill?'  inquired  my  two  admirers.     'No— 

not  quite — only  thinking  of  them  horrid  Cannibals !'    *  Ah,  no 

wonder — I  wish  we  had  said  nothing  about  them !'     *  I  wish  so 

too ;  but,  my  good  lady,  I  am  not  tlu  celebrated  Mr.  Campbell !' 

...  *  What  \  not  the  great  missionary  ?'...'  No.  .  .  I  am 

only  the  great  Twalmley  !**  and  so  saying,  I  returned  to  my 

Chambers,  minus  a  guinea,  and  a  head  shorter  than  when  I  left 

them !"     The  quaint,  grave  humor  with  which  this  was  told 

was  irresistible. 

*  *  %  *  * 

Taking  a  walk  with  Campbell  one  day  up  Kegent-street,  we 
were  accosted  by  a  wretdied-looking  woman  with  a  sick  infiant 
in  her  arms,  and  another  starved  little  thing  creeping  at  its 
mother's  side.  The  woman  begged  for  a  copper.  I  had 
no  change,  and  Campbell  had  nothing  but  a  sovereign.  The 
woman  stuck  fast  to  the  Poet,  as  if  she  read  las  heart 
in  his  face,  Mid  I  could  feel  his  arm  beginning  to  trem- 
ble. At  length,  saying  something  about  its  being  his  duty 
to  assist  such  poor  creatures,  he  told  the  woman  to  wait ;  and, 
hastening  into  a  mercer's  shop,  asked,  rather  impatiently,  for 
change.    You  know  what  an  excitable  being  he  was ;  and  now 

*  For  the  ezplaxmtion  of  this  temi,  aee  p.  84  of  this  volume.    I^ote,  1814. 
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be  frnded  all  businens  must  giy^  waj  until  the  change  i^^  ^>- 
]^edl  The  sbopman  thought  otherwise;  the  Poet  insist^; 
an  altercation  ensued;  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  mastef 
jumped  oyer  the  counter  and  collared  him,  telling  us  he  would 
turn  us  both  out — ^that  he  belieyed  we  came  there  to  kick  up  tL 
row,  for  some  dishonest  purpose.  So  here  was  a  pretty  dilefn- 
ma.  We  defied  him,  but  said  we  would  go  out  instantly  on  his 
apc^gising  for  his  gross  insult  All  was  uproar.  C^unpbeU 
called  out  "  Thrash  the  fellow— thrash  him !"  *'  You  will  not 
go  out,  then  ?"  said  the  mercer.  "  No,  never,  until  you  apdo- 
gise.**  "  Well,  we  shall  soon  see— John,  go  to  Vine-street  and 
fetdi  the  police."  In  a  few  minutes  two  policemen  appeared ; 
one  went  close  up  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  other  to  myself  The 
Poet  was  now  in  such  breathless  indignation  that  hei  could  not 
articulate  a  sentence.  I  told  the  poUcemen  the  object  he  had 
in  asking  change ;  and  that  the  shopman  had  most  unwarrant- 
ably insulted  us.  '^  This  gentleman,''  I  added,  by  way  of  di- 
maz,  ^'is  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  the  distinguished  Poet— a 
man  who  would  not  hurt  a  fly,  much  less  act  with  the  dishon- 
est intention  that  person  has  insinuated.''  The  iQoment  I  f^ 
tered  tiie  name,  the  policeman  backed  away  two  or  three  paces, 
as  if  awe-struc^  and  said,  ^^  Guid  G-^,  mon,  is  that  Maister 
Cammel,  the  lord  rector  o'  Glasgow  ?"  '^  Yes,  my  friend,  he  is, 
as  this  <»rd  may  convince  you,"  handing  it  to  lum ;  ^  aU  this 
commotion  has  been  caused  by  a  mistake."  By  this  time  the 
mercer  had  cooled  down  to  a  moderate  temperature,  and  in  the. 
end  made  every  reparation  in  Ins  power,  saying,  he  was  very 
busy  at  the  time,  and  had  "  he  but  known  the  gentleman,  he 
would  have  changed  fifty  sovereigns  for  him  !"  "  My  dear  fel- 
low," sidd  the  Poet,  (who  had  recovered  his  speech,)  "  I  am  not 
at  all  offended ;"  and  it  was  really  laughable  to  see  them  diaking 
bands  long  and  vigorously,  each  with  perfect  sincerity  and  mu* 
tnal  forgiveness.* 

*  *  *  #  #  «  « 

"  Pray,"  it  was  asked,  "  what  was  it  Campbell  smd  to  Mr. 

B ^m  the  other  evening  ?"     "  Nothing  particular ;  only  we 

were  all  disputing,  as  usuaJ,  who  should  lead  the  way,  on  leav- 
ing the  drawing-room.     B m  said  he  would  follow.  .  The 

Poet  insisted  that,  as  usual,  he  should  lead.*^  '^  No,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell," he  said^  "  after  you,  if  yo^  please."  "  Well,"  he  rejoined, 
**  ilus  proves  you  are  no  son  ot  Abraham.     Have  you  never 

*  0(»nmiimcated  in  a  letter  from  T.  Buckley  William^  Eiq. 
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fead — ^  l^e  ein^s  go  be^^re)  the  mnstreh  fbl)QW  after  f '  An^ 
with  this  text  &ie  Poet  drove  thid  i»sger  before  him  igto  ihi) 
4^iing-room.*' 

.  t  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

Gl»mpbell,  as  he  has  tgld  113  in  his  l^itters,  was  yery  p^rM 
to  the  loompaoy  of  military  men ;  and  ^  the  mess-table  of  ^e 
Grenadier  Guards,  where  we  met  now  and  then,  he  foimd  men 

of  ike  true  soldiw  stwnp.    Colonel  D -,  who  often  met  him 

at  my  fire^de,  was  a  great  ^vorite*  He  inherited  the  private 
worth  and  military  talent  of  his  fathw,  the  late  General  P-- — ; 
and  when  he  retired  firom  the  service,  he  left  a  sad  blank  in  the 
Pofif  s  "  military  icirde."  Mr.  Johnson,  late  surgeon-major  of 
the  2d  Grenadier  Guards,  was  another  of  those  fri^ds  whose 
pra0lieal  knowledge  of  tiie  service,  during  a  period  of  thurty 
years,  rendered  his  conversation  equally  pleasant  and  instruct- 
ive. He  had  always  a  warm  heart,  and  a  racy  anecdote  for  the 
Poet,  bo^  of  whidi  will  be  long  rememberi&d  by  the  survivors. 

One  day  at  the  mess-table  in  St.  James's  Palace,  Campbell 
found  himself  seated  with  axt  officer  who  came  in  late,  hai 
whose  conversation  he  found  very  pleasant  Something  bdnfir 
said  about  the  Luxor  obeMsk,  the  subject  led  to  Eg^t  and 
Cleopatra,  and  these  again  to  Athens  and  Herodotus.  Here 
Gampbeli  should  have  been  at  home ;  but,  ^parendy,  his  new 
acquaintance,  who  had  recently  distinguished  himself  at  the 
University,  took  a  much  livelier  interest  in  everything  Qreei, 
At  length,  a  question  havmg  arisen  <m  some  passage  in  the 
fodier  of  history,  conmientators  were  referred  to,  but  Campbell 
-r-who  affected  to  have  very  htUe  acquaintance  w^  the  original, 
and  defended  his  position  with  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance— r- 
could  not  give  up  the  point*— '^  Uiere  must  be  some  misprint  in 

the  quotation/'  -  "  Well,"  s«d  Lord ^  "  I  must  beg  you  to 

read  the  paper ;  it  will  repay  you  for  the  trouble,  and  bring  you 
over  to  my  opinion."  '^1  doubt  it;  it  is  a  stupid  paper.'' 
** Pardon  me,  Mr,  have  you  read  it?"  **Ye8,"  said  the  Poet, 
drily,  "  I  think  I  have-— for  I  wrote  it  when  I  was  rector."  This 
was  followed  by  a  hearty  laugh  and  recognition.  '^  But  why 
did  you  not  acknowledge  it  at  once?"  "Ah — I  would  rather 
be  quoted  than  quote  myself;"  and  this  led  to  a  very  pleasant 
afternoon. 

****** 

^  How  singular,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell  very  innocently  to  Jfr. 
dason,  "  that  we  have  always  a  goose  at  taUe  when  you  dine 
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with  US  I"     "  All — ^true,  poor  goose  P'  said  Qason,  "it  is  so 
happy  in  the  company  of  swans  P* 

Campbell  was  a  kind  friend  to  dumb  animals,  and  thej  all 
knew  it  The  moment  he  came  into  the  drawing-room  a  httle 
spaniel,  very  shy  to  others,  bounded  forward  to  meet  him, 
"  Ah — ^Trim,  Trim !"  and  the  dog  gambolled  about  him  with 
delight.  The  very  cat  quitted  the  warm  hearth-rug  fw  a  sea: 
and  purr  on  his  knee.  Some  one  remarking  this, — "  Yes,  yes,'* 
he  sfdd,  '^  but  they  are  very  treacherous !  You  httle  know  some 
of  the  mortifying  things  my  vanity  has  had  to  put  up  with ; 
but  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  was  in  Paris.  At  the  Pension,*^ 
where  I  lived,  we  had  a  very  fine  gray  parrot  I  always  liked 
parrots — and  my  first  splendid  lyric  was  a  lamentation  on  the 
death  of  a  parrot  in  Glasgow.  I  wrote  about  another  in  Mull — 
but  as  I  said  nothing  about  them  till  they  were  deady  I  had  no 
special  claim  to  their  gratitude.  This,  however,  never  occurred 
to  me ;  Pol  and  I  became  very  intimate;  he  ta&ed  very  fluent- 
ly, or  rather  freely.  He  had  a  long  string  of  epithets,  which 
he  apphed  indiscriminately  to  every  one  but  myself — and  very 
provoking,  to  be  sure,  they  were  to  others.  But,  as  he  made 
me  an  exception,  I  laughed  heartily — he  was  a  great  droIL 

'*  As  we  came  into  &e  sdhn^  Pol  had  something  to  say  to 
every  one  as  he  passed — PoltronI  coquinf  fripon!  polissonf 
and  other  terms,  equally  unoourteous  to  the  lodgers.  Well, 
thought  I  to  myself,  that  Hrd  is  a  wonderfdl  judge  of  charac- 
ter ! — see  how  he  draws  distinctions !  As  we  returned  from 
tlible,  one  by  one,  through  the  entresol^  Pol  saluted  all  the 
guests,  as  usual — offending  some — ^tickling  others,  by  his  satiri- 
cal chuckle — ^but  never  appearing  to  notice  me  but  in  silent 
respect!  *  Observe,*  I  said,  *how  discriminating  he  isT  and  I 
stepped  up  to  his  cage — *  Pretty,  pretty  Pol.'  Not  a  word.  He 
looked  me  gravely  in  the  face.  'Ptetty  JkcotP  I  expected 
hhu  to  answer  at  least  sage — savant — philo'Sophe  !  Not  a  whit 
— ^the  rogue  turned  up  his  left  eye  with  a — va-t-en^  Mte  !  be- 
gone— ^blockhead!  A  burst  of  laughter  followed,  in  which 
every  one  joined.  I  should  have  got  out  of  the  scrape  pretty 
well — ^but,  unfortunately,  I  had  just  been  praising  him  for  his 
*  wonderful  knowledge  of  character,' — and  here  was  the  proof  I 
Ah  I — my  critics  never  said  anything  half  so  sharp  as  *  va-t-en, 

Debe. 

*  It  *  *  % 

*  Page  807.    Campbell  told  tius  admirably. 
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[The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  to  me  is  the  best 
apology  that  can  be  offered  for  an  omission — which,  at  the  time, 
was  charged  to  the  Poet's  "  want  of  proper  feeling.'*] 

"  Dec,  26th,  1840. — Jf  by  chance  you  shojdd  hear  it  remark- 
ed that  I  have  not  subscribed  towards  the  monument  intended 
for  my  noble  and  excellent  friend,  Lord  Holland — ^be  so  kind  as 
to  state  the  cause  of  my  non-subscription.  It  is  no  diminution 
of  regard  for  that  good  man's  memory — but  simply  my  finding, 
from  the  state  of  my  finances,  that,  if  I  offer  five  pounds  (the 
smallest  subscription,  I  believe,  that  can  be  offered)  to  the  in- 
tended monument,  I  shall  disable  myself  from  having  that  sum 
this  year  to  contribute  to  the  Mendicity  Society — ^an  Institution* 
of  indescribable  mercy  and  usefulness  to  the  poor  wretches  who, 
to  the  miseries  of  *  looped  and  windowed  raggedness'  are  ex- 
posed to  suffer  the  edge  of  hunger,  and  have  nothing  to  appease 
it-r-bating  the  aid  of  charity — ^but  the  '  bare  imagination  of  a 
feast  r  T.  C." 

In  the  month  of  August,  1837f — as  the  reader  may  recollect, 
Campbell  went  by  sea  to  attend  the  great  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  Printing  Art  in  Edinburgh. — On  board  the  steamer  he 
met  a  countryman  who,  happening  to  mention  the  object  of  the 
meeting — said  it  would  be  a  fine  sight,  and  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  being  present.  Campbell  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
drily  observed  that  much  would  depend  on  the  chairman,  and 
wondered  who  would  be  invited  to  preside  on  the  occasion. 
"  Why,  haven't  you  heard  ?"  "  No—"  "  Tom  Campbell  the 
Poet,  has  been  asked,  and  no  doubt  he  was  only  too  happy  to 
accept  the  invitation — ^poets  are  so  vain !''  "  Are  you  sure  of 
that  V*  "  Quite  sure,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  it  was  in  yester- 
day's *  Chronicle,'  that  *  the  Bard  of  Hope,  and  so  forth,'  would 
take  the  chair."  "  Indeed  1  why  then,'  said  Campbell — ^with  a 
sad  look  of  disappointment — "  if  the  *  Morning  Chronicle*  says 
so,  I  fear  it  is  too  true. — But  between  you  and  me,  I  think  they 
might  have  found  a  better  man — eh?"  "Yes," — said  the 
stranger,  with  a  significant  look — "  so  thought  I ;  but  the  loss 
will  be  their  own."  "  Yes,"  said  Campbell,  "  and  they  well  de- 
serve it — ^Where  was  Wilson  ?" 

At  this  instant  the  bell  rang,  and  leaving  the  deck,  both  went 
into  the  cabin  to  dinner.     **^  Mr.  Campbell,"  said  a  passenger 

*  See  alludoiis  to  this  YoL  ILfpamm,  f  Page  856. 
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^posite,  '^  we  «e  makii^  a  foe  pttsngie — ^Ton  wifi  l>e  in  ezeel- 
kffli  tiHie  to  take  the  efaiar  at  the  grand  Mree — ^aaxioasly  loo^ 
ed  for,  I  dare  say."  The  stranger,  droppng  his  knife  a^  forilE, 
looked  first  at  tiie  speaker,  tiien  at  tiie  Poet,  and  eyidenUjr  em- 
bonassed. — Gampbdl,  howerer,  soon  found  means  to  set  &m  at 
hk  ease — a  hearty  h&ngh  and  a  glass  of  wine  together  put 
OYerythii^  right ;  and  after  ^e  sairie  the  strangm*  eonfessed, 
that  *"  afttf  a^  the  Bard  of  Hope,  and  so  forth,"  was  tio  bad 
ehaffmaxL 

*  •  #  *  * 

Campbell's  partiditj  for  interesting  diildren  was  sometinoes 
pnt  to  a  severe  test  Dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  piivate 
niend,  the  mistress  of  the  hxxatj  inlrodnced  her  darlings  ratb^ 
too  early ;  and  not  being  nnder  the  strictest  discipline,  ^ej 
made  rather  too  free  with  the  Poet — for  **  Mamma  said  he  was 
so  fond  of  children  P  Gfimbing  np  behind  his  diair — twitdi- 
mg  his  wig — and  romping  abont,  they  gave  him  cle»!y  to  nn- 
derstand  that  they  did  not  mean  to  treat  him  with  ceremony. 
This  Campbell  did  not  much  relish ;  but  as  the  fond  mother 
was  delighted  to  see  her  boys  conmiencmig  their  acquaintance- 
ship so  pleasantly,  he  submitted  with  all  possible  grace.  At 
length,  when  the  ladies  had  retired — "  Campbell,''  whispered 

Mr.  €r- ^  "  you  did  not  enjoy  the  company  of  your  litfle 

darlings  as  usual,  this  evening.      "  No,"  said  Ae  Poet,  •*  I  Was 
sighing  for  Herod  P* 

*  *  %  *  * 

Among  the  numerous  and  highly  appreciated  fus  pakl  oter 
to  me  in  our  loog  partnership,  was  the  foDowii^ : 

Aug. — My  dear  Friend,  will  you  ^ve  your  best  advice  to  this 
poor  yoimg  woman,  who  is  a  servant  in  my  diambers  ?  On 
the  o&er  side  you  will  find  a  fee.  It  is  an  order  on  the  Bank 
of  Helicon — the  only  bank  ihat  honors  a  Poet's  drafts. 

"T.  C." 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  AffERIGA  VESPITOCt 

«  Besoendant  of  ^le  Chief  who  stamped  Mb  name 
On  earth's  Hespenan  hemisphere — ^I  greet 
Not  only  Ihy  hereditaty  fiime, 
But  be«ity,  wi^  toad  spirit^bold  and  i 
That  eaprfiyaies  ahke,  where'er  Ihoa  ar^ 
The  British  and  the  Transatlantic  heart 
Ameriga  YespoodI  thonartfEiir 
Avdasflie  Yams;  tiaTflicrFb^'gtfftf 
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]^r  not  thy  noble,  lEbatB  than  daesfe,  air 
Of  CkMn^age.    Homer's  V enns  was  not  l^ye — 
She  shriek'd  and  fled  the  fight    Yon  never  fled, 
But  in  the  Cause  of  Freedom  fought  and  bled.* 
"*  August,  1840.  T.  0.** 

*  *  *  *  1: 

The  touching  anecdote  that  follows  I  received  from  Mr. 
Buckley  WilliKms. 

"  I  became  first  acquainted  with  Mr.  Campbell  in  consequence 
of  his  cousin,  Captain  Robert  Campbell,  having  married  a  lady 
of  Montgomeryshire.  Shortly  afterwards  he  asked  me  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  Club.  An  hour  before  dinner  while  we  took  a 
walk  together,  he  asked  me  many  questions  about  Wales,  Welsh 
literature,  character  of  the  people,  <fec. — observing  that  he  had 
long  intended  to  visit  the  Principality.  *  You  have  told  me,' 
said  he,  ^  about  the  early  bards,  heroes,  and  examples  of  hero- 
ism in  the  old  British ;  can  you  give  me  some  aneodote  of  a 
inoderi  Welshman — of  the  peasantry,  for  instance  V  Ailer  a 
fittle  consideration  I  told  him  the  following, — ^an  incident  that 
occurred  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago: — ^In  Towyn, 
Merionethshire,  dwelt  Gnffith  Owen,  a  very  humble  individual, 
but  an  excellent  performer  on  the  triple-stringed,  or  old  Welsh 
harp.  He  was  respected  by  every  one,  and  had  seen  more  than 
eighty  winters ;  but  sorrow  was  in  store  for  him.  The  partner 
of  his  long  life  was  seized  with  mortal  illness,  and  within  a  few 
days  carried  to  the  grave.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
Owen's  grief:  his  son  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  very  shortly 
after  became  a  raving  maniac.  Now  in  Wales,  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recording  their 
private  feelings,  matters  of  history,  or  events  of  any  kind,  by 
what  they  call  triads,  or  using  the  number  three  ;  and  this  will 
explain  what  follows.  Very  late,  one  clear,  cold,  frosty  night, 
a  gentleman  was  crossing  Towyn  Heath,  where  there  is  a  b^U- 
ti^y  romantic  sea  shore,  with  a  natural  terrace  extending  f6r 
miles.  "Bb  saw  before  him  ^ome  object  moving,  and  on  coming 
nearer,  heard  a  low  groan ;  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  thete  stood, 
tottering  with  age,  the  venerable  figure  of  Grifl&th  Owen.  He 
was  leaning  upon  his  stafi^  his  plaid  hanging  loose  about  him, 
^d  his  white  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.     '  Griffith,*  said  the 

*  Allndbg  to  the  part  taken  ^  t^is  heroic  lady  in  ihe  previous  com- 
miii^  ib]&4y.  The  t^tsdi^ ^ obcterve  this  e6m|^]im^atai7 distaneOdb 
— <IS*  to  pbtot  ift  tM  last  tos*  UaM—Bn: 
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gentlenum,  *  what  can  liave  brought  you,  at  such  an  hour,  to 
this  dreary  placet'  The  old  man  instinctively  replied,  in  a 
Welsh  triad,  *  My  wife  is  dead,  my  son  is  mad,  my  harp  is  un- 
strungP 

^  La  an  instant  the  words  shot  through  Campbell's  heart  It 
came  home  to  him  like  an  electric  shock.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  disguise  his  weakness — ^but,  what  I  venture  to  call  his 
pure  nature — ^he  cried  like  a  child !  I  was  at  the  moment  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  circumstances  which  so  deeply  aflfected  him. 
But,  when  he  had  regained  his  composure,  he  told  me  these 
words  were  the  literal  expression  of  his  own  sad  fate.  I  need 
not  add  how  greatly  shocked  and  grieved  I  was  to  find,  that,  in 
trying  to  entertain  him  I  had  unconsciously  inflicted  acute  pain. 
But  from  this  hour  he  was  my  friend." 

%  %  Ic  *  tc 

Going  into  a  shop  one  morning  to  buy  gloves,  Campbell 
made  trial  of  several  pairs — but  none  would  fit  him.  "  No,"  he 
said — ^turning  away  ^m  the  counter — "  these  won't  shoot  (suit) 
me."  "  They  won't  shoot  you  ? — no ;  but  I  think  they  might 
suit  you" — observed  the  glover  rather  sharply.  "  Why,  sir," 
sai^3  Campbell,  "  you  should  live  at  the  sign  of  The  Pronounc- 
iny  Dtctionary  P*  "  And  you,"  he  replied,  "  shouW  be  my  first 
purchaser.*"  The  Poet  was  delighted  with  the  man's  ready 
wit,  and  told  u  with  much  glee  to  Miss  F.  W.  Mayow. 
«  «  #  *  «  • 

There  is  but  one  point  connected  with  these  Memoirs  which 
I  approach  widi  reluctance.  Every  friend  of  the  Poet  will  an- 
ticipate what  I  have  to  say — and  none  of  his  readers  will  expect 
me  to  say  more  than  is  due  to  the  veracity  of  history:  they  will 
not  pass  over  many  excellent  qualities  to  enlarge  upon  one  Rul- 
ing— a  failing  common  to  him  with  too  many  great  men — ^a 
habit  which  he  condemned  in  others,  but  could  not  conquer  in 
himself.  But  make  allowance,  kind  reader,  for  the  tempting 
drcumstanc^  under  which  the  social  cup  was  often  presented 
to  his  lips — ^for  the  exhilaration  which  the  weary,  the  sad,  and 
the  suffering  are  too  ready  to  purchase  at  any  price — and  then 
the  censure  may  be  allowed  to  fall  lightly. 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Ssepe  mero  calmsse  virtus. 

At  my  own  family  table,  where  he  dined  oftener,  perhaps, 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  than  at  any 
other,  he  was  never  "  merry,  even  beyond  the  liniits  of  beoom- 
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ing  mirth."  In  sapng  this,  I  am  only  speaking  the  sentiments 
of  many  distinguished  friends  who  met  him  on  those  occasions. 
But  here  my  testimony  must  be  confined  to  what  I  saw.  In 
'  other  situations,  perhaps,  he  was  less  on  his  guard — never  in 
greater  danger  than  at  his  own  table.  With  a  temperament 
extremely  excitable — a  hospitality  that  bordered  on  profusion, 
he  was  too  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  his  feelings.  In  his  en- 
deavors to  promote  the  hilarity  of  his  friends  by  the  "  festive 
bowl"  and  brilliant  conversation,  he  may  have  passed,  at  some 
"  witching  hours,"  the  conventional  limits ;  but  it  is  well  known 
to  those  with  whom  he  lived  in  familiar  intercourse,  that  a  lew 
glasses  were  too  much  for  his  irritable  frame ;  and  hence,  what 
would  have  been  only  moderation  in  other  men,  was  little  better 
than  excess  in  him.  In  such  festivities  the  thinking  head  and 
the  feeUng  heart  were  always  the  first  to  suffer.  What  I  have 
said  may  be  enough  for  lus  friends ;  but  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self: 

One  evening  he  invited  a  small  party  to  sup  with  him  at  his 
chambers  ;*  the  honored  guest  of  the  evening  was  the  late  Mr. 
.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  massive  silver  punch- 
bowl presented  to  him  by  the  students  of  Olasgow  University, 
was  placed  on  the  table.  The  "  browst"  was  duly  prepared — 
the  Lord  Rector,  it  was  said,  had  hit  the  proportions  to  a  tittle — 
the  bowl  wanted  nothing  but  drinking ;  the  glasses  went  cheer- 

*  I  have  given  thia  scene  as  literallv  as  I  can ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
^ye  it  with  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Campbell  Adverting  to  the  same 
incident,  Mr.  Buckley  Williams  writes  to  me  as  follows : 

^  It  has  been  said  that  Campbell  had  no  eloquence ;  but  I  was  once  pre- 
sent when  he  was  magnificently  so.    He  had  done  me  the  honor  to  invite 

me  to  meet  Mr.  — — .    After  supper  Mr. got  very  talkative — ^iicta- 

torially  so — and  at  last  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  make  various  pointed 
allusions  to  Campbell's  supposed  love  of  drink.  C.  submitted  to  tms  with 
uncommon  patience ;  imtii  some  of  us,  not  liking  to  witness  any  more  of 
such  a  scene,  thought  of  retiring.  The  Poet  vraM  not  let  us ;  and  up  he 
got — ^looking,  to  my  eyes,  a  full  head  taller  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  be- 
fore— and  addressed  Mr. .    It  is  impossible  to  given  even  an  outline 

of  his  address.  He  spoke  for  ten  minutes  with  the  most  simple,  touching 
pathos — ^referring  to  many  painfid  circumstances  in  his  life—saying,  his 
heart  was  almost  broken--4us  brain  so  nervously  excitable,  that  the  least 
drop  sometimes  made  him  bedde  himself;  that  he  ought  to  be  pitied,  in- 
stead of  rebuked— and  that  too  by  an  old  friend  He  concluded  by  sayi^ : 
'  Ah,  there's  nae  luck  about  my  house  !'  And  with  excellent  taste — ^to  ^loes 
over  the  rude  iuterruption  to  our  otherwise  delightful  party — he  insuted 
on  some  one  singing  the  Scotch  song  "  TheT^%  nae  luck  about  the  houee* 
Some  one  did  sing  it,  the  tears  all  the  while  rolling  down  the  Poef  s  iaoe. 

The  thing  ended  by  Mr. volunteering  a  full  and  hmnUe  apology. — ^E]i» 

21* 
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foUy  round  the  drde,  loosening  the  tongues  of  the  more  tacatnnif 
and  eliciting  from  Iheir  host»  as  usual,  much  sparkling  wit  and 
anecdote.    At  length,  affecting  io  be  alarmed  at  the  symptoms 

of  over  ^larity,  Mr. dropped  some  pointed  allusion  to 

Campbell's  being  too  much  given  to  ^^  spiiitual  indulgences" — 
and  in  a  tone  clearly  showing  that  the  speaker  was  less  in  jest 
than  earnest.  This  was  repe^«d  once  or  twice.  Campbell  dould 
not  l<wger  remain  deaf  to  his  honored  guest,  whose  ill-timed  re- 
buke had  quashed  the  hilarity  of  the  company.  He  then  rose : — 
He  could  not  pretend  to  be  insensible  to  the  words  he  had  just 
heard ;  and  when  addressed  to  him  at  his  own  table,  there  could 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  general  impression.  He  Uianked  his 
friend  for  so  candidly  a^onishing  him  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  temptation  was  greatest ;  he  would  not  deny  that  he 
was  partial  to  a  cheerful  glass  with  his  friends,  and  never  more 
so  than  in  the  company  of  those  around  him.  He  had  taken, 
and  might  again  take,  ^a  glass  more  than  did  him  good;" 
every  man  had  his  faults — ^his  own  he  had  no  desire  to  conceal, 
mudiless  extenuate — 

Quid  qidaqne  vitet,  mmquam  homini  satis 
Gantom  est^in  hatas. 

To  habitual  intemperance  he  was  not  addicted.  They  who  said 
so  were  ungenerous,  unjust ;  but  he  would  not  quarrel  with 
their  injustice ;  they  had  ground,  no  doubt,  for  the  insinuation. 
Some  minds  remember  nothing  so  distinctly  as  the  failings  of 
their  imhappy  friends :  to  take  advantage  of  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, when  the  doors  of  the  heart  and  the  lips  were  thrown 
unsuspectingly  open,  was  rather  ungenerous.  If  there  were 
moments  of  human  life,  when,  in  agony  of  mind,  the  maxims  of 
prudence  might  be  foi^otten — ^the  reins  of  self-control  suffered 
to  drop  from  the  hand — such  moments  he  had  known.  He 
was  alone  in  the  world ;  his  wife,  and  the  child  of  his  hopes, 
were  dead ;  his  only  surviving  child*  was  consigned  to  a  living 
tomb;  his  old  friends — ^brothers — sisters  were  dead — all  but 

*  There  ia  Dothing  on  reoord,  perhaps,  more  ailfectiiig  than  the  dream- 
stance  to  wbidi  he  alludes — a  fond  u&iet  and  moUier  conveying  thev 
only  surviving  child  to  an  asylum — consigning  him  to  a  keeper  of  the  in- 
sane; then— desolate,  heartisick,  and  heartn^xjcken — retaining  to  thdr 
aolitajy  hearth  to  weep  in  secret — ^to  hide  their  grief,  trom  the  w<»'ld — 
from  one  another — to  mourn  their  child  with  more  bitterness  than  ii  they 
bad  followed  him  to  the  grave — and  to  feel  tibeir  sorrow  aggmvated  by 
the  vety  struggle  to  maintain  a  cheerfol  ezteri<»r. — ^This  wad  coe  of  the 
trials  referred  to  in  the  text — Ed. 
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one,  and  she  too  was  dpng ;  liis  last  hopes,  on  a  point  he 
would  not  name,  were  blighted.  As  for  fame,  it  was  a  bubble 
that  must  soon  burst.  E^ed  for  others,  shared  with  others, 
it  was  sweet ;  but  at  his  age,  to  his  own  solitary  experience,  it 
was  bitter.  Left  in  those  cJiambers  "  alone  with  his  glonr,'* 
was  it  wonderful  that  his  philosophy,  at  times,  took  fright?  that 
he  rushed  into  company ;  resorted  to  that  which  blunts,  but 
heals  no  pang  ?  and  then,  sick  of  the  world,  dissatisied  with 
himself,  shrank  back  into  solitude  9  Tet  all  this  he  would  have 
buried  in  his  own  bosom,  had  not  the  confession  been  wrung 
from  him.  He  would  tax  no  man's  sympathy ;  he  would  get 
to  the  end  of  his  journey  as  uncomplainingly  as  he  could ;  he 
W^  weaker  than  other  men ;  not,  perhaps,  more  wicked,  if 
eensured  for  his  faults,  he  would  only  say  to  his  friends,  ^'  Str^e, 
but  hear  me  V 
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[I  aimez  at  random  a  few  light  scraps  of  cony^-saticm — ^but  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  exact  words — ^in  this  respect,  the  reader  must  calculate 
upon  some  loss,  by  m j  repeatiDg  aDything  after  Campbell :] 

Hb  lamented  the  want  of  union  among  literary  men — a  pity 
their  strength  should  be  spent  in  efforts  to  dethrone  one  ano- 
ther— ^like  jealous  despots.  The  pen,  like  the  lever  of  Archime- 
des {with  afulcrumX  was  a  power  to  move  the  world — ^it  was 
the  agent  of  Mind.  Esprit  du  carps  was  a  fine  thing — ^it  brought 
the  collective  force  to  bear  on  any  given  point.  Politics  were 
bad — generally ;  they  sanctioned  asperities — heart-burnings-r- 
that  were  not  over-pleasant  in  the  retrospect.  He  had  himself 
espoused — defended  questions  impulsively — ^that  if  treated  cool- 
ly— ^rationally,  would  have  turned  out  to  be  fallacies. 

*  *  *  #  *        '      # 

''  Joanna  Baillie  is  the  female  Shakspeare  of  the  age ;  but  in 
conversational  talent  her  sister  is  not  a  whit  behind  her.  Jeffirey 
is  the  first  critic  of  the  day — peculiar  tact  in  discovering  merits 
were  it  only  a  grain  in  a  bushel  of  sand.''  To  the  critic,  he 
owed  much — ^his  notice  of  Gertrude  was  the  finest  ever  written ; 
but  he  owed  more  to  the  man — ^for  his  friendship  took  him  up 
early  and  never  left  him.  When  he  went  to  America  he  wrote 
in  terms  that  made  it  a  proud  boast  to  call  him  Mend.  .  Of 
John  Richardson  it  was  difficult  to  think  or  speak  too  highly — 
Their  firiendship  had  stood  the  test  of  forty  years,  and  was  still 
fresh.  They  were  to  have  trudged  through  Bohemia  together; 
but  the  Continental  powers  alarmed,  no  doubt,  at  the  prospect 
of  an  intellectual  invasion,  VFent  to  loggerheads — -just  to  defeat 
the  travelling  scheme  of  E —  and  himseE  James  Thomson  was 
Ids  oldest  surviving  friend,  they  were  boys  at  college — ^poets, 
flute-players — ^and  fellow-prizemen  withal.  The  picture  by  Law- 
rence was  ordered  by  him,  so  were  the  two  marble  busts  by 
Baily ;  many,  many  happy  hours  had  they  spent  together  !  T — 
was  the  Zoilus  of  his  boy-poems,  but  no  snarler.  Alas,  they 
had  been  thrown  widely  asunder — ^long  out  of  sight,  though 
seldom  out  of  mind. 

like  Petrarch,  he  might  say,  he  doted  unchangeably  on  his 
friends.     Well  might  he  say,  ^.^-^ 

**  Friendship  I  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul, 
Sweetener  of  life,  and  solder  of  sodely, 
I  owe  thee  mudi  P 
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"  That  man,"  lie  said,  "  must  have  a  cold  heart  who  has  not 
blessed  the  manna  of  fHendship  in  this  wilderness  of  human 
life.  How  unwise  is  it  for  one's  own  sake  to  break  with  ancient 
friends  !  The  ruins  of  old  friendships  are  a  more  melancholy 
spectacle  to  me,  than  those  of  desolated  palaces.  They  exhibit 
me  heart  that  was  once  lighted  up  with  joy,  all  damp  and  de- 
serted, and  haunted  by  those  birds  of  ill  omen  that  only  nestle 
in  ruins."* 

He  expressed  himself  much  gratified  by  two  reviews — one  in 
the  "Spectator,"  another  in  "Blackwood."  In  the  latter, 
among  other  fine  passages,  that  containing  the  line:  "The 
wolfs  long  howl  from  Oonalaska's  shore,''  was  mentioned  with 
admiration.  "  Ah,  that  must  be  Wilson,  it  is  said  so  well,  so 
warmly." 

I  often  remarked  the  facility  with  which  he  entered  upon 
topics  foreign  to  his  own  course  of  study  and  reading.  With 
one,  for  example,  he  would  talk  of  manufactures,  machinery, 
and  cotton ;  with  another,  on  the  systems  of  Continental  poH- 
cy ;  with  a  third,  of  the  Waldensian  persecutions ;  with  a  fourth, 
of  German  philosophy ;  with  Americans,  of  their  federal  great- 
ness, their  politicians,  historians,  agriculturists.f  I  went  with 
him  one  evening  [May  29th,  1841]  to  the  opening  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, in  Suffolk  Place.  It  had  been  arranged  that  he  should 
read  something  on  the  occasion,  and  he  chose  the  Thanatopsis 
of  Bryant.  A  deep  silence  followed;  the  audience  crowded 
roimd  him ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  closing  paragraph,  his 
admiration  almost  choked  his  voice :  "  Nothing  finer  had  ever 
been  written !"  It  was  this,  and  he  read  it  with  manifest 
emotion : 

**  So  live,  that)  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
Th*  imiiimerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon ;  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfiJtering  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.*' 
*  *  •  *  • 

*  I  find  this  sentiment  also  recorded  in  one  of  hb  private  papers;  re 
ferring  me  to  a  painful  instance.  But  he  always  congratulated  hunself  on 
having  made  the  " long  vc^age,"  in  the  company  of  hiB/irgt friends. — Ed. 

t  Mr.  Houldsworth,  M.P,  the  Right  Hoa  Sir  E.  Thornton,  Rev.  Dr. 
GiUey,  Hon.  G.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Willis,  with  other  English  and  American 
friends,  whom  he  was  in  the  halnt  of  meeting  at  my  house. 
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At  fti^er  im$f  u»  our  9?epi9g  «rcl^  be  remjfflpLed— **  How 
beaiitiful  are  thew  Knes  of  AddisKW  F^ — ^re^nMiting  ^9m : 

**....  For tho*  in  drei^ul  si^lmliB  ve  hvf^ 
"High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  Thou  wart  not  slow  to  hear, 
STor  impotent  to  save  1    .    .    .    ^ 

**  The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired 
Obedient  to  Thy  will; 
The  sea  ^t  roared  a^  Tli^r  oommand, 
At  Thy  ^qmmaad  waa  «tiE" 


} 


Then — ^ad^erting  to  the  death  of  Addison,  and  H^  9nb3d- 
quent  dearth  pf  good  writing — "  How  impiessive,'*  he  ^4 
"  are  Tlckell's  lines !" — ^and  he  repeated  the  following  :-?- 

**.  .  .  Oan  I  torget  tiie  dismal  night  that  gave 
My  aonTa  best  part  for  ever  to  the  gmval 
How  sUent  didlm  old  oQfnpanjftws  tread 
By  midnight  lamps^  the  masons  of  t^  d^siM^ 
llrough  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  things : 
Tliroiigfa  rows  of  wanicnrs,  and  through  walks  of  kmgs  1 
What  awe  did  the  slow,  solemn,  kn^  iofqiire-* 
The  p$ajlii;ig  o^gnn,  and  the^paumgcboNrl 
The  auties  by  th,e  lawn-iaobed  prdat^  paid — 
And  the  last  words  t^t  'dust  to  dust^  conveyed  I  ,  ."f^-Mm^, 

He  then  read  Bums'  "  Visipn,**  but  he  could  hardly  finisjti  it, 
for  when  he  came  to— 

*f  *  And  wear  thou  this.'  ah?  solemn  said. 
And  bound  the  hoU^  romyl  my  heaidj'^T 

lie  was  affected  even  to  tears,  and  threw  down  the  volume. 

*  Desirous  that  I  should  npt  Ibi^et  the  hnes  ^of  which,  howerer,  there 
was  no  danger)  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  them  next  day,  in  his  own  handwri> 
tmg.  [As  applied  to  OampbeQ,  we  interest  of  these  lines  is.  deepened  by 
the  following,  which  I  had  from  good  authorii^ :— Shortly  before  leaving 
town  for  Boulogne,  in  the  August  previous  to  his  death,  Campbell  was  of 
tenred  one  momipg  in  the  Abbey,  slowly  pacing  the  floor,  examining  the 
monuments,  and  inspecting  wiUi  s(demn  minptaiess,  the  sepulchral  (Him- 
ments,  with  wh^  the  wtiSia  are  literally  encrusted.  He  addressed  no 
questions  to  the  guide — and  answered  none.  He  was  wrapt  in  his  doak; 
as  if  to  avoid  recognition,  and  walked  about^  payiog  homage  to  various 
mcmuments— those  pf  beloved  friends— but  evidently  ip  deep  abstriKrtod 
meditation.  H^  remamed  late,  and  r^tir^d  in  s^jsnce.  The  m^t  tizpie  ha 
qune  was  to  tak^  his  place  among  the  glorious  dead,  whose  l^ht  ia  in  tibe 
world.  There  is  an  air  Qf  romaace  a}>^  this— but  I  Ibave  i^0  reasfpn  tp 
doubt  the  foct-r-ElD.] 
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From  a  graphic  account  of  "  Momingsf  spent  with  Campbell," 
I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  following  extracts  : 

**  It  was  on  a  fine  monmg  in  M^y  that  I  first  called  vfoa  OampbeU. 
He  had  offered  to  act  as  cicerone,  ana  show  me  the  lions  of  London ;  and 
it  was  with  ao  small  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  repaired  to  the  spot  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  I  found  on  the  outer  door  of  his  chambers,  below  the 
brass  loiocker,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  this  curious  announce- 
ment : — *  Mr.  CampbeU  is  particularly  engaged,  and  cannot  be  seen  till  past 
two  o'clock.'  Bu^  as  he  nad  expr^sly  mentioned  that  I  should  call  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock,  I  resolyed  to  hazard  an  applicatioQ.  He 
reoeiyed  me  yery  kindly,  and  explained  that  the  announcement  on  his  door 
was  intended  to  scare  away  a  bore,  who  had  been  annoying  him  with  some 
manuscripts.  The  Poet  was  breakfEtsting  in  his  sitting-room,  which  was 
filled  with  books,  and  had  rather  a  showy  appearance.  The  can>et  and  ■ 
tables  were  littered  with  stray  yolumes,  letters,  and  papers.  At  this  time 
he  was|,  like  Charles  Lamb,  a  worshipper  of  the  great  plant ;  and  tobacco- 
pipes  were  mingled  with  tiie  miscellaneous  literary  wares.  A  large  print 
of  the  QuESN  hung  oyer  the  fire-place — ^he  drew  my  attention  to  it,  and 
said— it  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Her  JJajesty — ^he  valued  it  very 
highly — ^^  Money  could  not  buy  it  from  me,' he  remarked 

**  m  another  part  of  the  room  was  the  pointing  of  a  little  girl,  with  a 
coarse  shawl  of  network  puUed  over  her  head  and  shoulders — something 
like  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  '  Puck.'  He  seemed  to  dote  upon  this  picture 
— ^praised  the  ardti  look  of  *  the  sly  little  ininx,'  and  showed  me  the  lines 
he  had  written  upon  her.*  The  passion  for  children  which  he  here  evinced, 
led  to  the  ludicrous  circumstance  of  his  *  child  sweetheart'f  .  .  .  The 
incident  illustrates  the  intensity  of  his  affections,  as  well  as  the  liveliness 
of  his  tocy ;  for,  alas,  the  Poet  had  no  home  object  to  dwell  upon,  to  con- 
centxate'his  hopes  and  his  admiratioa'*    ... 

"  Campbell's  library  was  not  very  extensive.  There  were  some  good 
editions  of  the  Classics — a  set  of  the  Biographie  Universelle — some  of  the 
l>Vencb,  Italian,  and  German  authors ;  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia — ^and 
several  standard  'RnglTwh  works — none  very  modem.  .  .  .  The  Poet 
soon  returned  from  his  dressing-room.  He  "vras  generallj  careful  as  to 
dresS)  and  had  none  of  Dr.  Johnson's  indifference  to  fine  Imen.  His  wigs 
were  always  nicely  adjusted,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  natural 
hair.  •  Hi^  appearance  was  interesting  and  handsome.  Though  rather  be- 
low the  middte  size,  he  did  not  seem  little ;  and  his  large  dark  eye  and 
countenance  bespoke  great  sensibility  and  acuteness.  His  thin  quivering 
lip  and  delicate  nostril  were  highly  expressive.  When  he  spoke,  as  Leigh 
Hunt  has  remarked,  dimples  played  about  his  mouth,  which,  nevertheless, 
had  something  restrained  and  cfose  in  it — as  if  some  gentle  Puritan  had 
crossed  the  breed,  and  left  a  stamp  on  his  face — such  as  we  see  in  the  fe- 
male Scotdi  &ce  rather  t^fl,n  the  male.  .  .  In  personal  neatness  and  fasti- 
diousness— no  less  than  in  genius  and  taste — CampbeU  in  his  best  days 
resembled  Gray.  Each  was  distinguished  by  the  same  careful  finish  m 
composition — me  same  dnfffticrftl  predilections  and  lyric  fire,  rarely  but 
strikmgly  displayed  In  ordinary  life  they  were  both  somewhat  fimcal- — 
yet  with  great  freedom  and  Idiomatic  plamness  in  their  unreserved  oom- 

*  See  Poems,  page  881.  \  See  page  410  of  this  volume. 
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mimicatieDs — Gray's  beixig  eviziced  in  his  letters,  and  Oampbeirs  in  con- 
versation."   .    . 

** '  Have  you  been  to  Windsor  V  asked  Campbell  I  replied  that  I  had, 
and  spoke  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Palace  and  the  Parks.  *  Ay/  said  he, 
'the  old  oaks — ^the  noble  old  oaks.  Did  you  notice  how  they  spread  out 
their  roots  and  branches — ^laying  hold  of  the  earth  with  their  talons  ¥  and 
he  put  out  his  clenched  hand  to  help  the  expression  of  this  vigorous  and 
poetical  image.  '  All  Scotchmen  visiting  London,'  he  said,  '  should  go  a 
night  or  two  to  Windsor,  Eew,  or  Ridmiond,  to  hear  Ihe  nightingale' " 

After  visiting  the  studio  of  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell — where  the 
Poet  was  fascinated  with  a  breathing  female  bust — and  the 
British  Museum,  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rogers : — 

"  The  venerable  author  of  *  The  Pleasures  of  Memory'  gave  his  brother 
bard  a  courteous  and  kind  reception.  *  Mr.  Rogers,'  said  the  younger  of 
the  two  Poets,  *  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  bring  a  friend  from  the  countiy 
to  see  your  house,  as  I  was  anxious  he  should  not  leave  London  witiiowb 
this  gratificatioa'    Mr.  Rogers  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  said, 

*  Every  friend  of  Mr.  Campbell's  is  welcome.    But,  Campbell,'  he  added, 

*  I  must  teach  you  to  speak  English  properly :  you  must  not  abuse  Ihafc 
excellent  word  liberty,  as  you  have  done  on  this  occasion.'  ...  On  one  of 
the  tables  lay  a  lai^e  piece  of  amber,  enclosing  a  fly,  entire  in  'joint  and 
limb.'  Mr.  CampbeU  mentioned  that  Sydney  Smith,  who  had  always  some 
original  or  humorous  remark  to  make  on  every  object^  taking  up  this  piece 
of  amber  one  day,  said,  *  Perhaps  that  fly  buzzed  in  Adam's  ear.'  .  .  . 
When  we  got  to  the  door,  Campbell  broke  out — *•  Well,  now,  there  is  a 
hapw  and  enviable  poet  He  is  about  eighty,  yet  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  me  and  all  its  best  pleasures.  He  has  several  thousands  a-year,  and  I 
am  sure  he  gives  away  fifteen  hundred  in  charity.'  "... 

The  next  morning  Campbell  and  his  friend  went  to  breakfast 
with  Mr.  Rogers,  and  met  Major  Burns  and  Mr.  Murray : — 

**  Campbell  said  Bums  was  *  the  Shakspeare  of  Scotland  ' — a  lesser  dia- 
mond, but  still  a  genuine  one.  .  .  .  Bums,  he  maintained,  had  none  of  the 
patokiness,  characteristic  of  his  countrymen — ^he  was  the  most  un-Scots- 
man-like  Scotsman  that  had  ever  existed.  Some  of  us  demurred  to  this 
sally,  and  attempted  to  show  that  Bums  had  the  national  character  strong- 
ly impressed  upon  him,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  his 
strength.  His  nationality  was  a  fount  of  inspiratioa  .  .  .  Campbell  then 
went  on  to  censure  the  Scotch  for  their  wwship  of  *  the  ffreat'  .  .  .  Mr. 
Rogers  said,  if  he  had  a  son  who  wished  to  have  a  confidential  friend,  he 
would  recommend  him  to  choose  a  Scotsmaa  He  would  do  so  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  maxim,  that  a  man  will  be  found  the  b^t  friend  to  an- 
other, who  is  the  best  friend  to  himself  A  Scotsman  will  always  look  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  his  friend,  and  will  do  nothing  to  disgrace  either. 
'  Thus,  in  his  friend,  my  son  would  have  a  good  example,  as  wel^as  a  safe 
adviser.' 

"  Some  observations  were  made  on  the  Engfish  style  of  Scotch  aum<nn. 
It  was  acknowledged  by  both  the  Poets  that  Beattie  wrot^  the  purest  and 
most  idiomatic  English  of  any  Bcotch  author— not  even  excepting  those 
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-who  had  heea  hmg  resident  in  England.    The  exqaisite  stjle  of  Hume 
was  wanxily  praised.    '  He  was  substantially  honest,  too/  said  Campbell.  . 

"  Moore,  according  to  Campbell,  had  the  most  sparlding  and  brilliant 
hncj  of  any  mod^n  poet  .  .  .  Crabbe  was  a  pear  of  a  d&erent  tree.  .  . 
Ko  romance — ^no  legend — ^but  appalling  scenes  of  misery  and  suffering. 
Crabbe  was  an  amazingly  shrewd  man,  yet  mild  and  quiet  in  his  manners. 
One  day  at  Holland  House,  they  were  all  lauding  his  sim^^city — I  was 
tempted  to  exclaim — ^  Yes,  simplicity  that  would  buy  and  sell  tiie  whole 
of  you.' "... 

**  After  an  interval  of  two  years,  I  met  Campbell  again  in  London.  He 
was  then  much  changed — feeble  and  delicate  in  health — ^but  at  times  ral- 
lying wonderfully.  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  a  pleasant  day 
n>cnt  with  him  at  Dr.  Seattle's  cottage,  Hampstead.  We  walked  over 
the  Heath,  moralising  on  the  Great  City — looming  in  the  distance,  begirt 
withyilUis, — 

*  Like  a  swarth  Indian  with  his  beh  of  beads.* 

At  Seattle's  he  was  quite  at  home.    The  kind  physician  knew  him  well, 
and  had  great  influence  over  him."* 

*  *  «  «  * 

The  following  sketch  of  Campbell  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  American  Delegates,  who  honored  me  with  a  flattering  visit 
in  July,  1840,  when  the  Anti-slayery  Congress  held  its  sittings ; 
and  having  been  present  on  the  occasions  alluded  to,  I  extract 
what  will  interest  the  English  reader,  as  the  observations  of  a 
Transatlantic  admirer  :f 

**  My  first  interview  with  Campbell  was  in  a  literary  circle,  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Seattle,  Park-square.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  very  brilliant  in  his 
oonrersation,  except  when  he  is  exdted ;  and  then  every  charm  which  wit, 
&ncy,  learning  ana  enthusiasm  can  throw  around  conversation,  contributes 
to  render  his  society  agreeable.  He  made  many  inquiries  respecting 
'  Wyoming.'  I  remaikea  that  his  own  description  was  as  true  to  nature 
as  if  it  hod  been  written  on  the  very  spot  *  Sut  how  did  you  give  so  cor- 
rect an  idea  of  it  t*  *  I  read,'  he  replied,  *  every  description  of  the  valley 
I  could  lay  hand  upon,  and  saw  several  travellers  who  bad  been  there.' 
*  Perhaps,  sir,  you  naay  one  day  see  the  vale  yourself?'  *  I  don't  know 
what  would  make  me  so  happy.  I  should  like  to  travel  through  it  incoff. 
— ^for  I  hate  a  crowd,  ana  noise,  and  public  (Hsiday.  I  have  always 
thought  I  should  like  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  I  tnink  I  am  too  old  to 
midertake  it ;  and  yet  I  don't  quite  like  the  idea  that  I  am  too  old  to  do 
any^ilng  I  wish.  My  heart  is  as  young  as  ever,  though  my  bodily  in- 
fimiities  remind  me  that  poets  must  grow  old  as  well  as  other  men.  .  .' " 

On  another  occasion,  where  the  author  quoted  dined  with 
the  Poet  at  my  house,  he  says : — 

**  After  an  hour  passed  pleasantly  with  the  &mily  circle,  Campbell  and 

*  Extracts  from  Mornings  with  Campbell,  by  R.  Carruthers,  Esq. 
f  The  letter,  frGm  whicm  the  extracts  are  takeao,  (ctmdensed,)  is  address- 
ed to  the  auth<M'  of  Marco  BoUaru,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lester. 
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I  w«re  left  Idode  with  our  host;  and  I  can  assnre  ]^ou  ^e  b^dt  |x^  c^ 
tUs  spl^^d  entcrtainm^t  came  (in  flie  language  of  Erin)  after  tbe  en- 
tertainment was  over.  ...  I  wifth  I  could  give  3ie  conyersation  at  lengtlL 
and  do  so  witii  profniety ;  but  too  linanj  flashes  of  tkacy  and  strokes  of 
•^t — ^too  many  effosioos  of  lofty  find  exqni^te  feeling  mingled  in  tbeir 
conyersation  eyer  to  be  described.  Tbey  were  like  pendlHngs  of  light  on 
the  smnmer  dond,  Hiat  pass  ^way  too  quickly  to  be  fixed  by  the  paster's 
eye.  Besides,  I  -would  be  careful  not  to  say  too  much  about  scenes  of  liiis 
kmd  I  meet  in  England ;  there  is  nothing  so  painful  to  me  as  the  thought 
of  yiolating  the  sacredneis  of  confidence ;  not  that  any  special  con^denoe 
was  reposed  in  me  more  than  in  other  yisiters ;  bilit  no  one  can  be  admit- 
ted  fiimiliaAy  to  ft  dcmiestic  curcle,  without  see^  and  heariii^g  things  of 
which  he  diould  neyer  speak  in  other  phucts,  .  ,*** 

Mr.  L —  then  gave  us  the  heads  of  a  very  interesting  toor  in  f  h^ 
vale  of  Wyoming, — a  poetical  pilgrimage, — ^to  which  the  Poet  lis- 
tened with  mn(£  satisfaction,  interrupting  him  at  short  intervals 
by  questions  about  the  Oneida  Chi^^i — ^the  Lake, — ^the  moral 
and  physical  scenery  of  his  **  Gertrude.'*  What  struck  Campbell 
very  much  was  the  curious  fact  that  the  principal  in'  this  pil- 
^image  had  been  long  bKnd  to  the  beauties  of  natural  scei^ery, 
but  was  moved  by  an  inspiring  infltrence  to  tread  a  soil  Wluch 
the  genius  of  Campbell  had  made  classic  ground.  When  they 
arrived,  autumn  had  begun  to  spread  its  sober  Kv^ry  6yer  the 
landscape,  and  the  quiet  shores  of  the  lake  trei^^  bathed  in  the 
yellow  light  of  Indiiui  summer.     Then  he  continued : 

"Every  day  we  wandered  through  the  primeval  forests;  «&d  whof 
tu*ed,  we  used  to  sit  down  under  their  sdenm  shade  among  the  fiilMngf 
leaves,  and  read  *  Gertrude  of  Wycraiing,*  It  was  in  these  thick  woods, 
where  we  could  Hear  no  sound  |>ut  tl^e  song  of  the  wild  birds,  or  the 
squirrel  cracking  his  nuts,  away  from  the  busy  world,  thai  I  firat  felt  the 
power  of  Oamjmdl's  genius.''  ..."  When  I  had  finished  the  relatkir 
of  these  circumstances,  Campbell,  who  was  staoiding  by  the  window,  came 
back  to  the  table,  and  takiiu^  my  hand,  pressed  it,  saying — *  God  bless  voii, 
sir ;  you  make  me  happy,  although  you  make  me  weep  1  I  can  stand  be- 
fore my  enemies;  no  man  ever  saw  me  quail  there;  but,  sir,  you  must 
forgive  me  now;  this  is  more  than  I  can  bear.'  We  all  sat  m  sQenoe, 
*  Yes,'  said  Campbell,  '  this  is  the  flow  of  soul ;  it  is  deafer  to  me  than  att 
{he  praise  I  ever  had  before.  It  overcomes  me  to  think  that  in  that  wM 
American  scenery  I  have  had  such  readers ;  all,  too,  among  scenes  whidi 
I  never  witiiessea  myself  Doctor,  I  will  go  to  America  yet  I  But  don't 
forget,  sir,  to  tefl  your  bHnd  friend  that  Ciunpbell  loves  lum  as  well  as  he 
loves  Gertrude.    .    .    .' " 

"  I  asked  what  part  of  the  day  he  considered  most  favorable  to  study. 

*  [These  veiy  sensible  remarks,  if  I  mistake  not,  originated  in  soma' 
one  of  the  company  complaining  that  it  had  become  usuiu  fot  private  con- 
versatipna  to  find  their,  way  to  the  public  press,  withottt  rdflp^  t&  ^la 
conyentional  und^rstancliDg^-^Xn.] 
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*It  depends,'  he  fingered,  'a  good  deal  on  habit;  bat  I  sm  off  opiokio 
that  even  haUt  nerer  can  make  any  portion  of  the  day  so  Tahiable  to  the 
icholar  as  the  nioming ;  at  that  time  Ihe  thotights  are  detoer  and  mom 
natural,  the  powers  freeAi  and  Tigoroos.  There  is  something  in  the  fiftiH- 
nest  of  &e  matms^ — ^partictdarly  in  to^m-^^tich  is  fiivorable  to  infad- 
lieetnal  exertion.  I  tmnk  I  can  tell  the  difference  between  a  prodnotioii 
written  before  and  after  breakfiaist— partieakirh-  if  I  wrote  it  myself'  I 
inqoired  if  he  passed  Ms  time  as  |)leaiBantIy  in  London  as  in  the  comitry  f 
*  1  like  London  well  enough,'  he  said ; '  btrt  here  we  can't  always  do  as  we 
wemld.  Lond<m  is  a  great  ^bi^stnxan — ^it  absorbs  ev^ything :  wealth — 
basmed6--htttfature~leg^latioKt~bodC8=--aii^  and^  in  short, 

ibi6  indis^nsabie  appendages  to  an  Englishman's  existence,  are  aU  in'  Ijoxt^ 
(ton  t  .^Jmost  er^rybody  worth  seeit^  lives  here,  c^  is  in  town  daring  the 
MMotft  I  hred  a  good  many  years  at  SydenlBuxt*— a  boiatiftil  spot---and 
Wotdd  have  diosett  to  temain  in  ^  ooavby ;  but  twenty  years  i^  I  wiu 
obliged,  i&  the  aooompltdiment  of  my  literary  projects,  to  foUow  me  muSf 
tttode,  and  tsike  np  my  reside&ce  in  the  Metropolis.  I  sirppoee  I  cnii  get 
ttWay  now ;  nor  <i6 1  udnk  I  sbonid  be  s^le  to  exist — away  from  my  Lon- 
don friends.  I  am  quite  sure  I  could  not  Hre  wi&ont  stoing  my  good 
fifiend  the  Docrtor,  erCiy  diiy  oir  two:' " 

Suddenly  changmg  the  current  of  conyetsation,  Oacnpbell 
eicbdmed,  ^th  great  warmthf,  "I  lotd  America  vety  fiiudi-— 
and  I  6ame  very  near  being  an  American  myself.  My  father 
passed  the  early  portion  of  his  Fife  in  Virginia.  My  linde 
adopted  it  as  his  country ;  one  of  his  sons  was  district-attorney 
un<kr  Washington's  administration.  My  brother,  Robert,  set- 
tled in  Virginia,  and  married  a  daughter  of  yotir  gloriotw 
Patrick  Henry.*  Yes,  if  I  T^^ere  not  a  Scotsman,  1  should  hke 
to  be  an  American.^' 

At  SL  ht^khst  gtrem  to  his  American  friend^  the  conversa^on 
was  thus  roiumed : 

''He  met  me  at  the  street  gate,  abd  seemed  to  be  in  a  £ 
mood.  He  was  dressed  in  a  bhte  coat^  white  pantaloons  and 
*I  am  ^ad  to  see  you:  last  n%ht  I  let  my  fimcy  play  aH  over  your  Oob<i» 
nent,  from  Plymouth  Rock  t6  the  shores  of  the  Fajcific'  He  took  me  into 
his  library — a  large  room,  looting  out  upoik  a  beautifid  green  court  m  ffi6 
rear  of  his  house.  I  could  describe  every  thing  I  have  seen  in  London  bet- 
ter than  OampbeH^s  library.  There  is  an  air  c?  insmration  about  it :  every- 
toig  is  in  the  most  glorious  hap-hazard  conftraioaf  On  entering  it>  I  felt 
sit  once  perfectly  at  ease — ^for  everything  was  penect^  at  ease  aroiimd  nie. 
Before  me  ^te  lay  the  skin  of  a  huge  African  t^er ;  the  ears,  tail,  and 

,    *  See  Qenealogical  account  of  the  Poefs  fimiily,  VoL  I,  chap.  L 

f  Of  all  men  Campbell  was  the  least  fitted  for  a  conspiracy ;  for  hislet^ 
ters  lay  aQ:  wide  open  on  his  table,  or  chair— ready  to  commmncste  to  any 
eorious  lounger,  who  happened  to  be  waiting  in  his  chamber,  the  entire  se- 
oiNBto  ci  his  C(Mipond^)ce;---']l^. 
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pAWB,  all  there,  and  tiie  spots  as  bright  as  life.  It  makes,  of  ooime,  a 
Tery  poetical  rag.  '  That  rug,  sir  ?  Wh^,  I  think  more  of  that  rug  than  I 
should  of  a  Devonshire  estate.  Wlien  I  sit  down  to  my  old  table  here,  I 
find  a  never  fiEuling  source  c^  inspiration  in  that  tiger  skin — I  prize  it  al- 
most as  highly  as  I  do  mj  own.  The  walls  were  hung  with  pictures — 
among  others  is  the  fine  engraving  of  the  Queen  with  her  own  autograj^ 
at  the  comer.  The  Doctor  came — ^we  took  our  seats  at  the  little  round- 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  library.  The  breakfut-table  is  the  place  to  meet 
an  Englishman;  it  is  a  confidential—unceremonious  meat— almost  the 
only  place  where  you  come  in  contact  with  the  English  heart  '  Here, 
gentlemen,  are  co&e  and  tea,  dry  toast,  boiled  eggs,  and  ihe  gloiy  of  the 
Scotch  break&st-table,  a  cup  of  marmalade — ^all  veiy  simpl&'  cWpbell 
did  the  honors  of  the  table  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Poet ;  told  us  anec- 
dotes—talked  of  Scotland,  Walter  Scott^  Bums  and  Wallace.  Ifeltitwas 
the  best  hour  of  my  hfe.  We  conversed  about  pow  author&  England  is 
veiY  remarkable  for  one  thing — ^more  so,  perhaps^  than  any  other  nation 
-Hshe  starves  her  authors  to  death,  then  deifies  them,  and  makes  pilgrim- 
ages to  their  shrines  1  An  author  must  be  ethereal,  indeed,  not  to  grow 
hunnj  upon  the  breath  of  the  multitude.'' 

"He  is  now  writing  the  last  pages  of  his  *  life  of  Petrarch.'  There  are 
three  men  of  America  of  whom  he  cherishes  the  highest  admiration — 
Ghanning,  Irving,  and  Bryant  '  Channing  I  consider  su^rior  as  a  prose 
writer  to  every  other  livmg  author.  Irvmfi;  is  a  charming  writer ;  there 
are  great  beauty,  pure  mssic  taste,  and  refined  sensibility  in  eveiy- 
thing  that  drops  from  his  pen.  Bryant  I  esteem  as  the  greatest  poet ;  I 
have  been  astonished  that  he  has  not  written  something  eztentfed — ^he 
could  sustain  himself,  I  think,  through  a  great  poem.  His  TTumatcpsis  is 
his  finest  production — ^he  has  never  eovuiiled  it— and  no  man  can  excel 
it;  I  never  read  the  dosing  lines  without  being,  I  think,  a  better  man  I 
Balleck's  Marco  Botzaria  is  a  very  shining  and  beautiful  piece.  Drake's 
'  American  Flag'  is  fine — Whittier  has  written  Bome  most  excellent  pieces 
» have  Pieipont  and  Dana.'  "* 


From  Campbell's  speech  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  as 
reported  by  the  same  author,  the  following  is  a  short  extract : 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  Campbell,  was  in  the  Gonventioa  He  came  into 
the  Hall  with  Dr.  Beattie,  and  was  immediately  recognised  by  several 
gentlemen,  who  announced  his  nam&  He  was  called  for  fit>m  every 
quarter.  One  of  the  American  delegation,  who  was  then  speaking,  gave 
way ;  and  the  Poet  was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  He 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  speech ;  but,  as  one  of  the  literary  men  of 
Inland,  he  was  proud  to  enrol  nis  name  on  the  records  of  a  Convention 
assembled  for  so  magnificent  a  purpose.  He  considered  this  Convention 
one  of  the  noblest  bodies  of  men  the  great  interests  of  humanity  and  civi- 
lization had  ever  brought  together,  ^e  philanthropists  of  the  world  had 
gathered  here  to  sympathize  with  the  sufferinfi^  and  oppressed  of  all  na- 
tions ;  and  to  devise  means  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  hberty.  They  had 
proposed  for  themselves  the  most  sublime  object  that  ever  enter&d  the 

*  To  these  may  be  added  tile  names  of  Everett,  Sigoomey,  Longfellow,  Bad  muj 
Jthera.  Mf.  Willis  and  Campbell  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  together  some  yauB 
previously,  at  my  boii8e.~Ei>. 
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human  mind :  the  emaneipation  of  man,  eveiywhere,  from  the  thraldom 
of  man !  He  hoped  these  guardiana  of  hmnanity  would  believe  that  he 
felt  the  deepest  mterest  in  all  their  movements ;  and  his  earnest  prayer 
was  that  (>od  would  bless  them  1  *  Friends  of  Humanity/  said  he,  *  I  ex- 
tend to  you  the  fellowship  and  co-operation  of  the  men  of  England.  The 
poetiy  of  the  world  has  always  been,  as  it  ever  will  be,  on  the  side  of 
uber^.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  rem^sentatives  oi  the  great  American  Re- 
public mingling  in  our  ooundls.  We  greet  them  warmly  as  brothers  to 
our  shores ;  and*  I  trust  idien  they  retmn,  they  will  tell  uie  literary  men 
of  America,  that  in  refusing  to  lift  up  their  voice  against  slavery,  they 
have  no  sympathy  with  us.  I  am  rejmced  to  see  h^e  so  many  men  from 
America.    It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you.'    .    .     " 

"  The  day  before  I  left  Lond(Mi  I  called  to  see  Campbell  for 
the  last  time.  We  passed  an  hour  together  in  the  library.  He 
was  cheerful  and  kind  as  ever.  "  For  your  sake  I  am  glad  jou 
are  going  home ;  for  my  own  I  am  sorry.  Here  is  a  copy  of 
the  Ulustrated  edition  of  my  Poems ;  take  it  with  you ;  and  if, 
with  your  *  Gertrude/  you  ever  go  again  to  the  vaUey  of  Wyo- 
ming, it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  her  to  hear  you  say,  ^  Campbell 
gave  me  this.' " 
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APPENDIX. 


The  FmnUy  BihU,  refsrrtd  to  in  the  ItUroductary  Chapter, 
Vol,  I,  page  ^n-AA. 

"Tms  BiBLs  vas  first  the  property  of  John  Simpson,  my  mother's 
fitther,  who  died  King's  Armorer  in  Glasgow  [as  menuoned  in  the  fore-, 
■'"-pages.]    He  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  his  eldest  son  John, 
he  le^ 


to  whom  he  left  a  great  part  of  his  heritable  subject— viz.  tiie  lands  of 
the  Spittle,  nigh  ^utherglen,  with  much  valuable  property  in  the  Salt- 
market  of  Gla^ow.  Contiguous  to^e  Spittle,  he  also  left  a  '  subject'  to 
his  fourth  son,  Robert  Simpson,  (who  was  the  onl^  surviving  son,  except 
John,  of  my  grand&ther  when  he  diedj  at  t)iat  tim^  called  a  Putch  Mer- 
chant, whose  £unily  are  now  all  dead. 

*^At  the  death  of  my  unde  John's  youngest  child,  whose  name  was 
Mary,  this  3ible  was  left  to  me.  My  mother's  name  was  Mary  ;  she  was 
the  sixth  daughter  of  John  Simpson  and  of  Agnes  Smith.  She  was  bom 
in  the  year  if 01,  and  died  in  the  year  1755.  On  the  4th  December  she 
was  married  to  John  Campbell  from  Argyleshire,  merchant  in  Glasgow, 
who  died  in  the  year  1760,  aged  71,  I  was  their  sixth  daughter,  and 
now  the  only  surviving  one  of  their  family.  I  was  born  on  the  18  th  of 
April  (old  style,)  1786.    Witness  my  own  hand. 

(Signed)        "  Mabgt.  Campbell." 

[Here  follow  Ae  fiunily  births  and  obituary,  as  giv^  in  the  woxk,  pugo 
44,  to  which  the  following  is  added :  j 

'*  I  do  hereby  express  my  earnest  wish  that  this  Bible  may  be  handed, 
after  my  death,  to  my  eldest  son  ArehihM  (now  residing  in  or  about 
New  York,)  if  ever  he  should  come  to  Scotland ;  if  not,  I  desire  it  may 
be  given  to  my  youngest  and  eighth  son,  Thomas  [the  Poet,]  for  sufKdent 
reasons  of  my  own. 

**  Signed  by  me,  Margt.  Cakpbsll." 

*"  Edinburgh,  March  22nd,  nn:' 

«  Exile  of  Erin,**  VoL  I,  pages  274-76,  mte. 

[To  the  distinguished  author  of  "lives  of  the  United  Irishmen,"  I  am 
indebted  for  the  following  notice — the  conclusion  of  an  able  paper, 
^rawn  tip  from  a  person^  investigation  of  the  question.  The  reader, 
however,  will  most  probably  agree  with  me,  that,  after  the  statement  g^- 
ven  hj  the  Poet  himself  [Vol  L,  p.  275-6,]  any  defence  on  the  part  of 
his  friends  is  ^  work  of  supererogation :] 

«  *  *  And  now,  in  a  conclusion,  I  think  it  has  been  shown  clearly  that 
00  copy  of  the  song  of  the  *  Exile  of  Erin,'  in  Reynolds'  handwriting,  can 
be  produced,  or  was  ever  known  to  his  fiimily  to  exist  in  it    I  have 
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shown,  in  one  instance,  where  it  was  said  to  exists  in  the  hands  of  his 
family,  that  no  such  song  of  his  had  ever  been  seen  in  his  handwriting 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  ^Eimily. 

'*  I  have  shown  in  another  instance,  where  the  song  was  said  to  hare 
been  attributed  to  Mr.  McCracken,  and  some  other  person,  by  the  sister 
of  the  former,  that  it  was  not  the  song  of  Campbell  at  all,  that  was  al- 
luded to  by  her,  but  that  which  indisputably  G.  N.  Reynolds  did  write, 
and  which  received  some  additions  to  it  in  Belfast 

"  Campbell,  in  his  statement  to  me,  has  shown  that  G.  N.  Reynolds 
lived  fifteen  months  after  the  publication  of  the  song,  with  his — Camp- 
bell's— name,  and  in  England ;  yet  he  never  claimed  to  be  the  author 
of  it 

"  Mr.  Tolmd,  in  his  statement  to  me,  has  shown  that  MacCann  consi- 
dered himself  the  pei-son  on  whom  that  song  was  made,  and  considered 
Campbell  the  author  of  it 

**  Dr,  William  James  MaoNeven,  a  friend  of  MacCann's,  told  me  he 
knew  the  latter  to  have  been  the  *  Exile  of  Erin'  of  Campbell's  song. 
Campbell  told  me  he  wrote  it,  and  that  MacCann  was  the  Ibdie. 

"  If  Campbell  was  capable  of  writing  the  *  O'Connor's  Child,*  the 
*  Mariners  of  England,'  the  *  Battle  of  Hohenlinden' — was  it  necessary 
for  his  fame  to  steal  a  song  from  Mr.  G.  N.  Reynolds  f 

"  If  Campbell  did  steal  it,  why  did  Reynolds'  family  leave  him  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  spoil  for  liiirty  odd  years  f 

**  If  Campbell  was  a  wholesale  stealer  of  the  literary  labors  of  other 
men,  at  the  onset  of  his  career,  how  does  it  happen  that  in  the  progress 
of  i<^  and  to  its  dose,  no  other  similar  charge  was  ever  brought  against 
him  ?  and  no  filchings  on  a  small  scale — no  retail  pilferings  of  dead  men's 
thoughts  embalmed  in  books,  or  passages  firom  the  productions  of  living 
authors— have  been  laid  to  his  charge  f 

« If  Reynolds  wrote  the  *  Exile  of  Erin,'  he  was  a  man  of  refined  taste, 
of  very  ardent  feelings,  a  careful  writer  choice  in  his  terms,  chaste  in  his 
imagery,  harmonious  in  his  verse,  and  most  felicitous  in  the- use  of  ordi- 
nary expressions  of  endearment  In  which  of  the  compositions  of  Rey- 
nolds are  the  qualifications  of  a  lyrical  poet  of  extraordinary  pathos  to 
be  found  f 

"A  whole  chapter  about  the  authorship  of  a  song  may  seem  an  un- 
due, expenditure  of  labor,  and  an  undue  demand  on  patience.  But  this 
controversy  is  of  as  much  interest  as  any  contested  question  in  the  quar- 
rels of  authors,  or  the  curiosities  of  literature.  -In  treating  it,  the  real 
value  of  oral  testimony  or  rather  the  utter  worthlessness  of  it,  when  un- 
supported by  documentary  evidence,  has  been  shown — ^as  in  the  case 
on  the  conflicting  representations  of  parties  who  are  deemed  respectable, 
and  who  evidently  state  only  what  they  believe. 

"  By  a  fJEiir  statement  of  this  controversy,  a  debt  of  justice  has  been 
paid  to  Campbell's  memory,  and  a  lesson  of  prudence,  perhaps,  taught  to 
persons  who,  on  slight  grounds,  make  grave  charges  against  honorable 
men — charges  which  in£ct  pain,  are  readily  believed,  and  difficultly  dis- 
approved. R.  R-  Madden." 
Vol.  /.,  Chapter  XXIV.,  page  618-20.  ThefoUowing  is  the  postage  al- 
luded to  in  the  notice  of  **  GerimJe  of  Wyoming.** 

"  Ruhig  lebten  wir,  ich,  meine  Eltem,  und  einige  Deutsche  Kdon- 
isten  in  einem  Winkel  des  Gebirges,  von  dichtem  Walde  umgeben,  einige 
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IMlMwdtTM  demHadMmfla88e;Fuhig;  j^fiAHehwoldii^  Ifrii^ 
Matter  war  eine  echdoe  Fraa  yon  nrtera  Eorper,  und  tneiii  Vfttor  iMbto 
■ie  imaussprechUcfa,  so  wie  sie  ihn.  Dm  war  aber  auch  alles ;  deu  oft 
dH&ekte  er  sie  ao  seine  Brust,  und  sagte  mit  tiefem  Eummer  I — ^'Acfa, 
li&tte  ioh  didi  in  deiner  Heimath  gelassen,  meine  Henrietta  I  Hier  -*—  f 
1^  fiftaete  ihre  Hande,  welehe  yoq  Arpeit  hart  geworden  warea,  und 
wendete  dana  den  bektUnmerten  Blick  gen  HimmeL 

**  *  Was  fehlt  mir  denn  ? '  sagte  meine  Matter  mit  einem  LftdMhi,  bei  dem 
aber  doeh  l^rfinen  aus  ihren  Augen  benrorbrachen.  ^Freilick  muss 
idi  arbeitee,  und  das  wird  mir  sehwer  t  ieh  werde  mioh  aber  daran  gew- 
Chneu.'  Main  Yater  echUttelte  sanft  den  Kopf,  und  blidcte  unruhig  aof 
die  bleidie  Farbe  ihres  Qesichts,  ihre  erloechenea  Augen  and  ihre  abgefal^ 
lenen  Wangen.  *  Ach,  wfireet  da  dort  1'  sagte  er  noch  einmaL  'Ieh  woUte 
in  diesem  unermessUchen  Walde,  hi  dieser  grauenyollen  Einsamkeit^  nock 
ttnsamer,  noch  elender  leben  ids  jetzt'  Dann  lehnte  meine  Matter  das 
blasse  Gesicht  an  seine  Brust,  and  so  standen  Beiden  eme  lange  Minute: 
mit  der  imiieBten  Liebe  im  Herzen,  und  dennoch  so  ungluddich,  Er  nahm  * 
die  Axt,  und  arbeitete  noch,  urn  meiner  Matter  einige  Stunden  Ruhe  sa 
▼ersehaffen,  mit  (ibermensehlichen  krafteo,  wenn  idle  Nadibaren  schett 
iSngst  in  ihre  Hiitten  gegangen  waren. 

**  In  dem  stolcen  Oefuhle  der  maditigen  Liebe  hatte  meuie  Yater  seine 
Geliebte  ihrem  harten  Yormande,  der  seine  liebe  oicht  btlligte,  and  ihreaa 
Yaterlande  ent^hrt.  Beide  hofften,  in  den  Amerikanischen  Wiidem  die 
Ruhe  Ku  finden,  die  ihnen  fehlte,  und  traumten  sich  die  Hiitte,  wek^ 
sie  bewohnen  wollten,  zu  einem  Thron  der  liebe.  Sie  kaoften  fdr  dea 
letzen  Best  ihres  Yermoffens  ein  fruchtfoares  Gefilde,  das  aber  nooh 
Wald  war,  and  lebten  gliicklieh,  so  iaa^e  die  Yorrftthe,  die  sie  mitgebracht 
batten,  no^  daoerten.  Nun  museten  sie  mit  angeBtreagteo  Eraften  aiMr 
ten ;  das  ^vchopfte  aber  m^ne  Matter  naeh  wenieen  Jafaren.  Sie  besaa- 
sen,  was  sie  eidi  gewunseht  batten ;  eine  reimidie  Hiitte  von  Baam- 
stftmmen,  ein  Feld,  einem  Garten,  cknr  sie  nShrte,  eine  kleine  Heerde,  die 
ste  kleidete ;  and  dennodi  fehlte  ihnen  mit  den  mancherlei  Bequemlieb- 
keiten  des  Lebens,  an  die  sie  gewohnt  waren,  alles.  Wie  konnten  sie  noa 
gliicklidi  scnrn  1 

"  Eines  Morgens,  an  einem  sehonen  Herbsttage  (die  allein  siad  in  jeaem 
Elima  schon)  yerbreitete  sich  bei  unserm  Nadibaren  das  GerOcht,  dasa 
die  Englander  vom  See  hervordrangen.  Nieht  Einer  von  alien  yerstand 
Eo^lisch,  auch  mein  Yater  nicht ;  doch  Man  kam  zu  ihm,  weil  Man  ihm 
Muth  und  Klugheit  cutrauete.  Es  wurde  allgemein  besehlossen,  in  die 
unersteigUchen  Schuchten  der  All  '  '^  ' "  -  zu  fliehen.  Meine  Mutter, 
die  dieshorte,  seuizte,  schon  von  Vui^^iciluug  ci  uiuttet  in  die  Gebirge.  *  Wer 
weiss  auchl'  sagte  mein  Yater;  'was  konnten  die  Englander  hier  woUenT 

**  *  Ja  wohl  1  *  sagte  meine  Mutter  mit  froher  Heftigkeit ;  und  es  sin^ 
Menechea ! — Soil  ich  sterben,  seize  sie  hinzu,  eo  mag  es  hier  seyn I' 

**  Mein  Yater  legte  die  Hand  an  die  Stirn,  und  war  unentschloesen.  '  Die 
jQ^^birge  sind  so  steil  nicht,  als  du  denkst    Henriette  1  '  eagte  er  endlich. 

***  Achy*  erwiederte  sie,  ihm  um  den  Hals  fallend !  '  fiir  mich  ist  alles 
zu  steil,  alles,  was  aufwarts  geht,  selbst  die  Hoffnung.  Ich  muss  hinabl 
binablV 

**  Jn  diepem  Augenblicke  h6rten  wir  das  verwirrte  Oesdircd  yie% 
Stimmen,  und  wilde  Mus3c  Mein  Yater  seu&te,  und  fosate  die  Han^ 
meiner  Mutter ;  doch  der  Schrecken  hatte  sie  gelahmt,  so  dasa  sie  kamn 
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«toh0n  koDDte.  '  Bette  dich  mit  ihin !'  rief  sie,  auf  mich  seigeod ;  tmd 
■chon  Btarzteo  aus  dem  Walde  £urcbibar  beinahlte  Wilde  auf  meinen 
Yater  jni.  Er  ging  ihoea  mit  dem  weissen  Halstudie  main  Matter,  als 
einem  Zeichen  des  Friedeos,  entgegen :  doch  ein  Wilder  schlug  ihn  mit 
seiner  Streitazt  nieder,  und  aHe  £Btdera  erhoben  eiu  SiegesgeheoL  Hit 
einem  Sohrei  der  schreoklichen  Angst^  die  ihr  Eraf te  gab,  eilte  meine 
Mntter  meinem  Yater  zu  Htilfe.  "Er  wendete  dan  brechende  Auge  auf 
Bie,  rief:  <  Hemriette  V  und  starb  in  ihren  Armen.  In  Yerzweiflung  stiirzte 
eie  sich  nun  unter  die  Wilden,  die  sich  ihrer  sogleich  bemachtigten.  Jetzt 
eilte  ein  Mann  in  Uniform,  mit  dem  Degen  in  der  Hand,  herbei,  und  rief  in 
misrer  Muttersprache :  '  Haltet  ein,  ihr  XJnmenschen  Y — Er  riss  meine 
Matter  aua  den  Handen  der  wiithenden  Wildea  Sie  sank  vor  Sehvache 
zu  seinen  Fiissen  nieder,  und  rief:  *  O,  retten  Sie  meinen  Sohn  1  Idi  bin 
eine  Deutsefae  1  Als  die  Wilden  sich  wieder  naherten,  trat  der  Qfficier, 
mit  dem  Degen  in  der  Hand,  vor  meine  Matter  bin,  unid  ein TruppDeut- 
flcher  Soldaten,  der  so  eben  kam,  schloss  einen  Kreis  um  uns,  die  Wilden 
Ton  uns  abzubalten.'  Der  Officier  richtete  meine  Mutter  aui^  und  sagte 
trostend :  *  liebe,  unglikkliche  Landsmannin,  Niemand  soU  flmen  etwas 
zu  Leide  thun.'  Sie  streckte  beide  Arme  naoh  mir  aus,  und  driickte 
mich  mit  der  Atzten  kraft  ihres  Lebens  an  die  Brust.  Die  Wilden  erho- 
ben ein  sdireckliches  OeheuL  Sie  wendete  fiirchtsam  das  Gesicht  nach 
ihnen  um,  und  sagte  dann  za  dem  Qfficier :  '  Beschiitzen  Sie  mein  Kind  l* 
£r  yersprach  ihr,  mein  Yater  zu  seyn  und  sie  zu  sichem^  Doch  schon 
hatte  im  GetiUnmel  der  Dolch  eines  grausami^  Wilden  sie  getrodffen. 
Sie  sank  in  meine  bebende  Anne^  rief  noch  einmal  den  Namen  meines 
Yaters,  und  starb  nach  wenigen  Minuten. 

.  **  Als  ich,  damals,  ein  £nal>^  yoq  zehn  Jahren,  den  Leidinam  sanft  auf 
den  boden  gelegt  und  jammemd  gesagt  hatte :  Meine  Matter  its  todt  1 
trat  der  Officier  ziimend»  mit  gezogenem  D^en,  auf  die  Scbaar  der  Wil- 
den zu,  mid  schien  im  Begnfi^  die  doppelte  Mordthat  durch  Blut  zu  r&- 
chen,  Doch  er  liess  den  Degen  wieder  sinken,  und  sagte,  langsam  das 
Gesicht  gen  Himmel  aufhebend:  'Guter  Gott!  miissen  Mensdien  in 
Gesellschaft  mit  Ti^m  fechten? — Sind  auch  das  deine  Ejnder)'  0, 
ich  werde  sein  G^esicht  voll  Zoms  und  Schmerzes,  toU  Abecheu's  und 
Gtite,  nie  vergessen,  nie  vergessen  wie  er  dann  das  Auge  voll  lachelnder, 
Wehmuth  auf  mich  wendete,  die  Hand  auf  meine  Stem  legte,  und  zu  mir 
sagte :   *  Yon  jetzt  an  bin  ich  dein  Yater.'  "* 

The  London  UniverHty,     Vol,  11.^  Chapter  XIV,,  page  854,  et  aeq, 

"  We  must  now  allude  to  an  event  in  CampbelTs  life  which  will  cause 
him  the  gratitude  of  millions  of  unborn  hearts,  and  the  benefits  of  which 
are  incalculable.  It  is  to  Campbell  that  England  owes  the  London  Uni' 
versity.  Four  years  before  it  was  made  public,  the  idea  struck  his  mind, 
from  haying  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  universities  of  Germany, 
and  studying  their  regulations.  He  communicated  it,  at  first,  to  two  or 
three  friends  only,  until  his  ideas  on  the  subject  became  mature,  when 
they  were  made  public,  and  a  meeting  on  the  business  convened  in  Lon- 

*  The  foregoinff  extract  is  the  commencement  of  Lafontaine*8  novel  of  "  Bnrneck 
nnd  Saldurf,'*  and  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  bears  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  '*  Gertrude  of  Wyomfaig.*'  I  an  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Smith  ibr  directing  my  at- 
tention to  it— So. 
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a<m,  whidi  Mr.  OampbeU  addressed,  and  where  the  estabUshment  of  sudi 
an  iDstitation  met  the  most  zealous  support  Ooce  in  operation,  the 
men  of  the  city,  headed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  lost  not  a  moment  in  adrane- 
mg  the  great  and  useful  object  in  view.  The  undertaking  was  divided 
into  shares,  which  were  rapidly  taken.  Mr.  Brougham  took  the  leading 
part,  and  addressed  the  yarious  meetings  on  tiie  subject  With  a  rapidity 
unexampled^  the  London  Uniyersity  h^  been  completed ;  and  Campbell 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  projected  instrument  of  education 
in  full  operation,  in  less  than  throe  years  after  he  made  the  scheme  pub- 
liQi"*— ifmtotr  of  Thonuu  Campbell.    Foems,    ParU  Edition,  1828. 

Speech  at  hie  Inauguration.     Vol,  iZ,  Chapter  VIII^  page  190-3. 

Glaegow  Uhivereity. — On  the  12th  of  April  the  inaug^uration  of  Mr. 
Thomas  OampbeU,  as  Lord  Rector,  took  pl&ce.  On  this  occasion  he  ad- 
dressed his  assembled  auditory  as  follows : — 

**  Students,  I  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  your  haying  done  me  the 
honor  of  electing  me  to  the  situation  in  which  I  now  address  you — ^the 
greatest  honcn:  that  was  eyer  conferred  upon  me.  It  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined, that  I  cannot  speak  to  you  at  this  moment  without  experiencing 
considerablj  strong  sensations.  If  but  to  royisit  those  courts,  and  to  look 
from  the  wmdows  of  this  hall,  suffice  to  make  its  surrounding  objects  teem 
to  me  with  the  recollection  of  ancient  friendships  and  of  early  associates 
— some  of  them  your  fathers — ^how  much  more  deeply  must  I  be  teuched, 
to  find  myself  surrounded  by  the  countenances  of  a  young  and  rising  gen- 
eration, by  whose  &yor  I  haye  been  inyited  to  the  spot  of  my  birth,  and 
to  this  our  yenerated  Uniyersity.  I  throw  myself  on  the  candor  of  all 
around  me,  not  to  misconstrue  this  expression  of  my  natural  feelings  into 
the  language  of  self-complacency.  l(  indeed,  I  covld  come  to  this  place 
with  any  such  froward  feeling,  or  in  any  frame  of  mind  but  that  of  un- 
feigned diffidence,  the  solenm  associations  which  this  bench  inspires — the 
images  of  reyered  instruct<»'s — and  of  great  departed  men  that  hallow 
it  to  our  memory — the  Genius  of  the  place  iteelf  would  oyerawe  and 
rebuke  me  back  into  humility.  !no  one  is  better  aware  than  myself  of 
the  accidental  prejudices  that  mixed  with  the  partiality  which  caUed  me 
hither — at  the  same  time,  is  it  not  right  that  I  should  be  grateful  for  the 
kindly  prejudices  of  young  hearts,  free  in  their  choice,  disinterested  in 
their  motiyes,  and  ingenuous  from  their  years  ?  Your  &yor  was  such  as 
I  could  not  haye  conmianded  with  power,  nor  purchased  with  wealth — 
and,  believe  me,  I  value  it  aecordinaly.  Students,  I  am  not  barely  en- 
titled, I  am  bound  to  hail  and  to  hold  you  as  my  friends.  The  alumnus 
of  your  own  Alma  Mater,  and  one  taught  by  experience  to  sympathize 
with  all  the  hopes,  and  objects,  and  fears,  and  difficulties  of  a  student,  I 
can  speak  to  you  with  the  cordial  interest  of  fellowship  and  fraternity. 

<*  If  I  shall  presume  to  express  this  interest  in  the  shape  of  a  few 
words  of  well-meant  adyice  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  your  studies,  be- 
lieye  me  that  I  do  so  from  haying  no  other  mode  of  showing  my  regard 
iat  you,  than  by  following  a  custom  which  has  now  become  half  official ; 
and  that  I  am  not  unconscious  of  tendering,  what  may  be  called  a  seryice 

*  Of  the  SoHXMX  of  EoTTCATiON,  referred  to,  Vol  II.,  p.  168,  no  perfect  copy  hat 
be«ii  fonndw—BD. 
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of  gapergrogation,  in  gmng  joa  advice  ha«,  wbere  toq  pMsen  liie  te 
aUer  oounsel  of  the  learnt  and  respected  men,  your  habitaalinstnicton^ 
at  whoee  side  I  have  now  the  honor  of  addressing  yon.  This  TJniTersity 
has  been  clothed  with  respectability  by  the  eminence  of  its  teach^iv,  and 
aitentiyeness  to  their  precepts  is,  I  take  it  for  granted,  an  indelible  part 
of  your  academical  character. 

**  Bnt  if  I  should  only  repeat  to  you  troths  which  yon  have  ahready 
heard  from  thenif  what  I  say  cannot  effiioe  those  tmths  from  your  minds, 
and  it  may  by  some  possibility,  tend  to  aid  your  recollection  of  them, 
owing  to  the  casual  novelty  of  the  circumstances  under  whidi  yon  hear 
them  repeated :  for  an  accident  of  time  or  place  will  often  influence  our 
associations,  in  the  absence  of  more  solid  daims  to  attention,  on  the  part 
of  a  speaker. 

*^  Students,  I  congratulate  you  on  being  the  denlaens  of  an  ancient,  an 
honored,  and  a  useM  University — one  of  those  Institutions  that  have 
contributed  to  the  moralization  of  modem  man.  It  was  mainly  through 
her  Universities  that  northern  Europe,  at  least,,  first  learnt  to  distingnish 
between  the  blessed  %ht  of  religion,  and  the  baleful  gleams  and  fiilse 
fervors  of  bigotry.  I^  doubt  the  benighted  European  ages  had  views  of 
Heaven  and  mturi^,  that  strongly  rayed  on  the  human  imaginatioiv  and 
kindled  its  zeaL  But  it  was  a  light  unblessed,  and  portentous  of  crimes 
and  cruelties,  that  sullied  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  only  aggravated  the 
terrors  of  mental  darkness. 

Non  saeos  ae  Uquida  li  qnaado  Boete  oooMts 
Sangoinei  Ingnbro  rubeat ;  ant  Sirius  ardor : 
nie,  sitlm  morbosque  ferens  mortalibus  sgria, 
Naadtor,  et  Invo  conMatat  lamine  colnm. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  when  superstitioD  had  walked  abroad  over 
Ohrittendom,  had  forged  the  seal  of  religion,  had  stolen  her  vestmente, 
and,  though  a  fiend,  had  counterfeited  her  sacred  resemblance,  human 
learning  was  commissioned  by  Providence  to  tmmask  the  goblin  impostor. 
Wickliff  from  Oxford  gave  the  signal  of  detection  to  Bol^mia ;  and  from 
Germany  the  spirit  of  reformation  came  back  to  our  own  shores.  Among 
universities,  it  is  true,  our  own  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  most  ancient ; 
jet  it  preceded  the  Reformation,  and  whatever  might  be  the  fluctuating 
mcidents  in  the  chapter  of  history,  it  contributed  to  the  reformation  ;  for 
wherever  learning  was — there  also  was  a  rallying  point  for  the  emaoei- 
patioQ  of  human  thought 

**  The  advantages  of  study  which  you  possess  in  this  university  I  should 
be  sorry  to  bring  into  invidious  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  placet 
of  education,  least  of  all  with  those  of  the  great  universities  that  have 
educated  the  intellectual  heroes  of  England's  miuestic  race  of  men.  Tet 
without  invidiousness,  and  without  indelicacy,  I  may  remark,  that  tha 
circumstance  of  all  your  professors  lecturing  daily  and  regularly,  is  a  fea- 
ture of  noble  and  inspiring  usefulness  in  your  tuitionary  system,  which 
might  be  imitated  to  their  advantage,  even  by  those  aaxAT  Dmnnmoira. 
Among  our  teachers,  too,  we  can  look  back  to  names  m  literature  and 
sdence,  that  are  above  the  need  of  praise,  as  they  are  above  the  reach 
of  detraction ;  and  the  dynasty  of  professional  talent,  I  make  bc^d  to 
predict,  is  not  degenerate.  It  is  for  you,  however,  my  young  friends,  to 
recollect  that  neiSier  the  glory  of  dead  men's  names,  nor  the  efforts  of  the 
ablest  living  instructors,  can  maintain  the  honor  of  a  university,  onlflM 
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ilia  true  spuit  of  ecfaolardiip  imimaie  the  duuraoier,  and  perrade  the  lut- 
bits  of  its  students. 

**  The  value  of  time  and  of  youth,  and  the  bitter  fruits  that  result  from 
misspending  them,  are  truths  so  simple  and  obvious,  that  I  fear,  like  the 
great  tree  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  about  the  existence  of  which  so  ma- 
ny wagers  have  been  lost  and  won,  they  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  being 
overlooked  from  their  veiY  familiarity.  It  would  be  easy,  indeed,  to  in- 
vest these  topics  with  a  gloomy  interest,  by  proving  that  the  evils  result- 
ing from  the  lost  opportunities  of  youth  more  or  less  cling  to  a  man 
throughout  his  existence :  andUiat  they  must  be,  from  their  nature,  greater 
in  rejuity  than  they  can  be  to  the  eye  of  conmion  observation ;  for  men 
do  dieir  best  to  disguise  the  punishment  of  a  neglected  education,  or,  ra- 
ther, to  speak  more  trulv,  Vie  punishment  disguises  them.  It  hurries 
them  awav  frt)m  your  sight,  to  be  immolated  in  secret  by  mortification, 
to  die  in  the  shade  of  neglect,  and  to  be  buried  in  the  shroud  of  oblivion. 
But  it  is  not  by  appealing  to  the  ignoble  principle  of /ear  that  we  should 
teach  the  youuiful  bosom  the  value  of  its  golden  opportunities.  A  feel- 
ing stiU  more  honorable  than  even  anxiety  for  reputation — namely,  the 
desire  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  must  enter  into  the  motives  of 
every  man  who  successfully  devotes  himself  to  mental  improvement ;  for 
learning  is  a  proud  mistress,  that  will  not  be  courted  for  your  hopes  of 
wordly  profit  by  her  dowiy^  nor  for  your  amUtion  to  be  allied  to  her 
&mily,  nor  for  the  pride  of  showing  her  in  public,  without  the  passion 
and  devotion  which  you  must  bear  to  her  sacred  self. 

"  And  the  love  of  learning  is  natural  to  man.  It  springs  from  our  interest 
in  this  magnificent  apd  mysterious  creation,  from  our  curiosity  with  regard 
to  truth,  and  even  frcna  our  fondness  for  the  airy  colorings  of  fictioo. 
Still,  however  natural  the  desire  of  instruction  may  be,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  attain  all  ihe  strength  and  maturity  of  a  passion,  whUst  our 
mtellectual  natures  are  yet  themselves  immature ;  and  in  the  most  ingenu- 
ous young  minds  the  volition  for  study  may  fall  iai  short  of  their  abstract 
conviction  as  to  the  value  of  knowledge.  Voltaire  has  somewhere  spo- 
ken of  an  astonishingly  wise  young,  hero,  who  seemed,  he  says,  to  have 
been  bom  with  expenence,  but,  alas  I  how  very  few  of  our  heads  come 
into  the  world  furnished  with  that  valuable  material  And  precocious 
indeed,  and  bom,  we  may  say,  with  experience,  must  that  juvenile  intel- 
lect be,  which,  amidst  the  new  sensations  of  life  and  its  early  enjoyments, 
can  antidate  that  day  of  devotion  to  study,  when  a  man  shall  wait  for  a 
new  book,  or  for  new  lights  of  information  on  any  favorite  subject,  as 
eagerfy  as  avarice  watches  the  fate  of  its  lottery  ticket,  whilst  the  rkh- 
est  prizes  yet  remain  in  the  whfeeL  But  cherish  the  nascent  principle 
of  curiosity,  and  that  day  will  come  to  you  in  good  time,  when  study, 
instead  of  ^  duty,  will  become  an  agreeable  habit ;  and  when  it  will  yield 
you  consolations  and  amusements  beyond  what  it  is  conceivable,  in  the 
nature  of  tilings,  that  a  young  imagination  can  well  anticipate.  Before 
thoso  habits  have  been  acquired,  however,  I  suspect  that  young  minds 
are  sometimes  beguiled  into  unwholesome  hesitation,  by  disputes  about 
tiie  particular  path  of  learning  into  which  it  is  most  advisable  that  they 
should  first  strike,  and  push  on  most  vigorously.  The  general  blessing 
of  learning  i£  no  where  disputed.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  know- 
ledge is  power,  and  that  man  is  but  what  he  knows.  None  but  maniacs 
would  lay  (he  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree ;  and  none  but  the  most  mis' 
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dueyoDS  w<nM  propoee  fearing  down  any  of  its  branches,  though  they 
may  not  bear  froits  to  their  taste,  or  garlands  to  their  honor.  Scaliger 
has  incurred  onhr  the  contempt  of  posterity  by  his  absurd  diatribe  agamst 
the  nsefidness  or  mathematics ;  and  neither  Swift  nor  Johnson  have  much 
raised  themselves  in  the  estimation  of  wise  men  by  having  nndervalaed 
the  natural  sciences ;  for  it  is  clear  that  those  men  were  misled  by  over 
weening  vanity  in  their  own  pursuits,  and  by  shallowness  in  those  pursuits 
which  uiey  decried,  thus  bringing  into  monstrous  conjunction  the  pride 
of  learning  and  the  envy  of  ignorance.  But  although,  in  the  present 
day,  there  may  be  few  or  no  direct  abolitionists  as  to  any  particular 
branch  of  knowledge,  there  is  still  a  spirit  of  invidious  companson,  and 
a  spirit,  too,  for  the  most  part,  hardily  biassed  against  claRsical  learning, 
that  may  be  frequently  observed  in  mscussions  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. I  exhort  yon,  my  young  friends,  not  to  trouble  yourselves  at  all 
about  such  disputes,  but  alwayt  to  consider  that  branch  of  science  or  lit- 
erature to  be  the  most  valuable  which  you  have  the  best  opportunity 
of  most  completely  mastering. 

**  Of  all  the  dangers  to  which  the  juvenile  student  is  exposed,  I  hold 
those  of  over-confidenee  and  temerity  to  be  incomparably  smaller  than 
those  of  doubt  and  distrust  It  is  very  true  that  a  young  mind,  plunging 
prematurely  into  the  depths  of  metaphysical  research,  l^fore  itnas  stcn:- 
ed  itself  with  a  knowledge  of  usefc^  &cts,  may  be  compared  to  one  ex- 
ploring the  wheels  of  a  watdi  before  he  has  learnt  to  read  the  hours  on 
its  didi-plate.  It  is  true,  also,  that  precocious  attempts  at  fine  writing 
and  at  coloring  language,  before  we  have  learnt  to  give  shape  to  our 
thoughts,  has  its  disadvantages.  Yet  still,  altogether,  I  tremble  at  the 
idea  of  damping  the  fire  of  youthful  ambition ;  for,  in  the  young  student, 
as  in  the  young  soldier,  the  dashing  and  daring  sjMrit  is  preferable  to  the 
Hstless.  To  the  early  aspirant  at  original  composition — ^to  the  boy-poet 
— ^I  should,  therefore,  only  say.  Go  on  and  prosper,  but  never  forget  that, 
in  spite  of  random  exceptions,  Buchanan  is  right  in  the  general  principle, 
when  in  awarding  immortality  to  mighty  poets,  he  designates  them  by 
the  epithet^  leaknxd. 

'  Sda  doctonun  momuneiita  Vatimi 

Nescinnt  fitti  impeiinm  severi. 

Sola  contemiraiit  Phlegethonta  et  Ord  Jura  raperbL* 

**  The  opposite  feeling  of  the  mind's  distrust  in  its  own  powers  ought 
not  to  be  too  harshly  and  hastily  set  down  as  a  token  of  mental  debility 
in  youth,  for  it  is  often  connected  with  considerable  talent  It  is  a  fiiiling, 
however,  that,  if  suffered  to  continue,  will  create  all  the  effects  of  deULl- 
tj,  aAd  will  dupe  the  mind  to  be  the  ]>assive  agent  of  its  own  degrada- 
tion— ^like  a  jugling  soothsayer  contrivinc;  to  m^e  his  prophecy  fulfil  it- 
self or  a  blundering  physician  verifying  his  ignorant  opinion  bv  despatch- 
ing the  patient  whom  be  has  pronounced  incurable.  But,  if  to  look  abroad 
over  the  vast  expanse  and  variety  of  learned  pursuits,  ^ould  appal  and 
overwhelm  any  young  imagination,  like  the  prospect  of  a  journey  over 
Alps  and  Olaciers,  let  it  dispel  the  unworthy  fear  to  recollect  what 
gmdes,  and  lights,  and  facilities  modem  science  and  literature  afford,  so 
that  a  quantum  of  information  is  now  of  comparatively  easy  access,  which 
would  formerly  have  demanded  Herculean  labor. 

*'  As  to  those  among  you  who  may  have  the  prospect  of  being  only  a 
■bort  time  at  college,  I  trust  I  need  not  conjure  you  against  the  prejnoioe 
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of  fightlj-  estbnaiiQg  the  yalue  of  a  Utile  learniDg,  beoause  you  cannot 
acquire  a  great  deal  If,  indeed,  we  were  to  compare  the  value  of  much 
with  that  of  little  learning,  there  is  no  concession  in  favor  of  the  much 
that  I  would  not  willingly  make.  But,  in  comparing  small  learned  ac- 
quisitions with  none  at  all,  it  appears  to  me  to  oe  equally  absurd  to  con- 
mder  a  little  learning  valueless,  or  even  dangerous,  as  some  will  have  it, 
as  to  talk  of  a  little  virtue,  a  little  wealth,  or  health,  or  cheerfulness,  or 
a  little  of  any  other  blessing  under  heaven  being  worthless  or  dangerous. 

**  To  abjure  any  degree  of  information,  because  we  cannot  grasp  the 
whole  drde  of  the  sciences,  or  sound  the  depths  of  erudition,  appears  to 
be  just  about  as  sensible  as  if  we  were  to  shut  up  our  windows,  because 
they  are  too  narrow,  or  because  the  glass  has  not  the  magnifying  power 
of  a  telescope. 

**  For  the  smallest  quantity  of  knowledge  that  a  man  can  acquire,  he 
is  bound  to  be  contentedly  thankful,  provided  his  fote  shuts  him  out  from 
the  power  of.  acquiring  a  larg^er  portion ;  but  whilst  the  possibility  of 
fiirther  advancement  remains,  De  as  proudly  discontented  as  ye  will  with 
a  little  learning ;  for  the  value  of  knowledge  is  like  that  of  a  diamond, 
it  increases  according  to  its  magnitude,  even  in  much  more  than  a  geome- 
trical ratio.  One  science  and  literary  pursuit  throws  light  upon  another, 
and  there  is  a  connexion,  as  Cicero  remai^  among  them  alL 

" '  Omnes  Artes,  quae  ad  humanitatem  pertinent,  habent  quoddam  com- 
mune vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatiooe  quadftm  inter  secontinentur.* 

**  No  doubt  a  man  ought  to  devote  himself,  in  the  main,  to  one  depart- 
ment ci  knowledge,  but  sttll  he  will  be  all  the  better  for  making  himself 
acquainted  with  studies  which  are  kindred  to  and  vaUh  that  pursuit — 
The  principle  of  the  extreme  diviuon  of  labor,  so  useful  in  a  pin  manu- 
fitctory,  if  introduced  into  learning,  may  produce,  indeed,  some  minute  and 
particular  improvements,  l^t,  on  the  whole,  it  tends  to  cramp  human 
mtellect 

"  That  the  mind  maj^,  and  especially  in  earljr  youth,  be  easily  distract- 
ed by  too  many  pursmts,  must  oe  readily  admitted.  But  I  now  b^  leave 
to  consider  myself  addressing  those  among  you,  who  are  conscious  of 
great  ambition,  and  of  many  faculties ;  and  what  I  say  may  regard  ra« 
tii^r  the  studies  of  your  future  than  of  your  present  years. 

"To  embrace  different  pursuits,  diametriilly  opposite,  in  the  wide 
curcle  of  human  knowlege,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  almost  universally 
impossible  for  a  single  mind.  But  I  eaimot  believe  that  any  strong  mind 
weakens  its  strength,  in  any  one  branch  of  learning,  by  diverging  into 
cognate  studies ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  it  will  return  home  to 
the  main  object,  bringfing  back  illustrative  treasures  from  all  its  excur- 
sions into  collateral  pursuita 

"  Let  Science  bear  witness  how  many  of  her  brightest  discoveries  have 
been  struck  out  by  iJie  collision  of  analogy,  and  by  original  minds  bring- 
ing one  part  of  their  vaiit  information  to  consult  and  co-operate  with  ano* 
Uier.  For  a  single  study  is  apt  to  tinge  the  spirit  with  a  single  color ; 
whilst  expansive  knowledge  irradiates  it,  from  many  studies,  with  the 
many-colored  hues  of  thought,  till  they  kin^Ue  by  their  assemblage  and 
blend  and  melt  into  the  white  light  of  isspiration — ^Newton  made  history 
and  astronomy  illustrate  each  other ;  and  Richter  and  Dalton  brought 
mathematics  to  bear  upon  cfaemistry»  till  science  may  now  be  said  to 
be  able  to  weigh  at  once  an  atom  and  a  planet.    I  admit  that  this  is  qoo- 
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tinf  only  mightj  names  to  illufftrate  ihe  yakte  of  a  ^^en^ral  knowledge ; 
bet  all  minds,  that  are  capable  of  eztensiye  application,  more  or  less  ex- 
perience its  benefits*  For  the  strength  of  an  active  mind  is  not  exhaust- 
ed bj  dividing  the  objects  of  its  attention,  but  refreshed  and  recruited-*- 
it  is  not  distracted  by  a  variety  of  lights,  bat  directed  by  them ;  and 
the  stream  of  learned  acquisition,  instead  of  being,  of  becoming  shallower 
by  expansion,  is  rendered  more  profound. 

"  In  literature,  I  might  quote  the  excursive  taste  of  our  Milton,  our 
Gray,  our  Warton,  Hurd,  and  Sir  William  Jones  among  poetry  beyond 
the  cUwsical  field,  to  prove  that  the  rule  applies  to  literature  as  well  ai 
to  science— -but  I  have  already  detained  you  a  considerable  time,  and, 
for  the  present^  must  bid  you  adieu. — ^I  do  so  with  a  warm  heart ;  and 
I  hold  it  to  be  no  profane  lulusion  to  the  great  and  merciful  Being  who 
has  g^ven  us  all  knowledge,  and  all  mercies,  to  wish  that  his  blessing  may 
be  with  you." 

Dr.  Anderson,  Vol  11.  1880.  Hie  memoir  of  his  early  friend, 
by  Campbell,  will  be  ibund  in  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine^  of  thili 
year. 

Origin  x>f  the  Campbell  Club*     Vol.  II.,  Chapter  UT^pp.  22«-t. 

Hie  issuing  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Scottish  Universities  in  1826''7,  brought  to  li^t  many  real  grievaaoes, 
aiid  nrobably  gave  rise  to  the  imagming  of  some  more.  The  students 
<tf  Guasgow  had  long  bad  reason  to  complain  that  their  iaterests,  as  a 
body,  were  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  corporate  or  private  intwests  of 
tiie  professors.  The  election  to  the  office  of  rector  was  the  only  one  un^ 
der  the  influence  of  the  students,  and  from  a  jeidoiny  lest  Uiat  office 
Should  be  in  any  way  under  professional  bias,  it  had"  been,  fat  many 
years  a  rule  among  the  students  to  elect  some  one  who,  from  political 
and  personal  connexions,  should  be  under  no  temptation  to  be  subservient 
to  professon,  To  be  considered  the  profemor's  candidate  wss  a  sure  pre- 
lude to  rejection.  This  systematic  opposition  had  ffiven  oQsaee  to  many 
€i  the  latter,  who  felt  somewhat  nettled  to  find  the  respect  they  were 
accustomed  to  in  the  class-room  turned  into  defiance  in  the  committee. 
Hidy  preferred  their  complaints  upon  the  subject  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
^oners,  and  suggested,  as  a  remedy,  some  limitations  of  the  right  of  eleo- 
iten,  indttdnig  the  disfrandiisement  of  the  younger  studentsi  This  ad- 
vice had  come  before  Campbell  in  his  official  edacity.  He  immediately 
made  it  known,  sent  for  some  of  the  most  active  student^  and  advised 
them  to  set  on  foot  an  organized  and  public  opposition  to  it  Following 
this  counsel,  a  ^nend  meeting,  was  held  in  the  Common  Hall,  whidi  the 
Hetbfn  aut^onty  obtained  for  the  students.  Such  a  meeting  was  new, 
And  excited  much  interest.  A  committee  of  nineteen,  from  eadi  of  the 
four  nations,  was  appointed  to  take  sudi  measure  as  might  be  necessary 
to  defend  the  general  privileges,  and  their  exertions  seem  to  have  been 
00  fer  successfbl  that  the  threatened  disfranchisement  was  little  more 
heard  o(.  The  meeting  yxpon  this  business,  as  the  represeDtattves  of 
their  fellow-students,  very  naturally  gave  rise  to  mash  friendly  intir- 

*f$L!!^^^^^  "<»**«•  oftWsChiH  an  takdMrtSd  to  Dr.  SaMoa  lVMa,M.OW 
SM er MlatB  ptmMentM  and tcmaiBn^Bm. 
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ootme  on  the  part  of  the  youthful  senators.  Some  of  their  number  who 
remained  in  Glasgow  during  the  Bmnmer,  resolved  upon  the  bold  step  of 
]>roposing  Mr.  Campbell  as  Lord  Rector  for  the  third  time  This  gave 
rise  to  a  severe  straggle,  and  to  new  combinations,  while  it,  drew  closw 
f(Mrmer  friendships;  until  at  its  tennination,  some  of  those  who  had 
been  most  aotivelj  engaged  in  the  contest,  adopted  the  plan  of  forming 
an  a^ociation  which  should  bring  them  into  frequent  communication 
with  each  other  ;  enable  them  to  interchange  their  opinions  upon  general 
and  College  affairs ;  and  by  commemorating  the  tnird  election  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  keep  alive  and  spread  among  succeeding  students  those  princi- 
gLes  whidi  haa  led  to  it  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Campbell  Club. 
The  Poet  very  willingly  and  heartily  accord^  his  consent  to  be  named 
patron ;  and  indeed  on  many  occasions  expressed  himself  much  pleased 
with  the  institution  of  a  society  with  which  his  own  name  was  joined 
in  so  complimentary  a  manner. 

The  originates  of  the  Club,  who  were  certainly  not  behind  any  of  their 
fellowHstudents  in  academic  distinctions,  besides  the  reading  of  literary 
essays,  the  oommemoration  of  Mr.  Campbell's  election,  and  generally  so- 
cial and  litenuy  converse,  have  in  view  the  observation,  and,  if  possible, 
the  direction  of  College  poUtics  upon  liberal  principles.  This  part  of  their 
plan  was,  however,  not  so  openly  answered.  To  have  (^nly  answered  it  . 
would  have  been  to  ensure  its  defeat  It  was  sufficient  that  when  any 
occasion  presented  itself  a  committee,  organized  in  the  Campbell  Club^ 
could  be  ready  prepared  to  take  the  field.  To  carry  plans  of  t^s  kind 
into  effect,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Club  should  be  very  select^ 
indeed,  almost  exclusive,  and  this  its  projectors  made  it  They  were  more 
CampbeUite  than  Campbell  himself  for  <m  one  occasion  the  Poet  having 
mentioned  that  a  gentleman  who  considered  himself  a  firm  supporter,  haa 
complained  to  him  of  having  been  denied  admission,  was  told,  that  the 
gendeman  was  more  than  enough  of  a  saint  *'  Bless  me  l"*  exclaimed 
Campbell,  *<I  am  horrified  1  Surely  you  tolerate  Christianity  in  the 
Campbell  Club  I"  The  patron  need  not  have  been  afraid  of  any  want  of 
tderation;  but  the  trum  was,  the  Club  was  anxious  to  keep  out  any  at- 
tempt at  religious  disunion,  although  several  of  its  members  are  now  emi- 
nent in  the  Church. 

The  election  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  originated  in  the  Campbell 
Club ;  and  with,  the  choice  made  by  the  students  on  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Campbell  was  very  much  gratified,  althoc^h  he  had  himself  recommended 
another  gentleman — a  recommendation  whidi,  cm  a  subsequent  opportunity, 
was  not  foi^otten. 

On  another  occasion,  of  European  celebrity^  as  the  phrase  goes,  the  quiet 
influence  of  the  Club  was  made  available.  When  the  Revolution  of  the 
Three  Days,  in  which  the  Parisian  students  took  so  active  a  part,  called 
forth  the  congratulations  of  the  world,  the  Glasgow  students,  assembled 
bv  the  Campbcdl  Club,  voted  an  address  of  ccHigratulation  to  their  brethren 
01  Paris.  Such  an  address  was  new,  and  was  blamed  by  some  of  the 
older  and  colder  politicians ;  but  those  who  would  censure  the  holding  out 
thus  the  right  hand  of  young  kindness,  would  hesitate  not  to  applaud  the' 
b-avery  of  our  ensigns  and  midshipmen,  even  when  painfully  displayed 
by  emrauing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  youthful  brethren.  The 
address  of  &e  Glai^ow  students  to  those  of  Paris,  was  forwarded  to  the 
genUeman  who  had  been  the  first 'president  of  the  Campbell  Club,  and 
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who  was  tX  the  time  at  ifae  UmversitT-  of  Park  This  g«ci11eniaD  tned  to 
teti  with  much  pleasure  the  warm  reception  it  met  with.  Old  Baron  Du- 
1x^8,  then  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  whom  he  applied 
in  order  to  learn  the  proper  mode  of  presenting  it^  reoeiyed  it  with  ex- 
clamations of  surprise  and  Treasure  truly  French,  shouting  with  delight 
for  his  daughter-in-law,  an  Englieh  lady,  to  come  to  him  in  order  to  trans- 
late it  A  general  meeting  of  tiie  Fr^idi  School  was  held,  and  the  fi*- 
temication  accepted  with  due  honor.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  things  are  too 
often  like  smnmer  clouds. 

The  exdusiveness  with  which  the  Campbdl  Club  set  out»  was  not 
&Torable  to  its  permanence.  Accordingly,  its  founders  having  retired, 
a  new  system  was  adopted,  and  the  Club  became  more  general  in  its 
aims,  and  numerous  in  its  members^  and  less  academic  in  its  charaeter. 
Campbell  more  than  once  visited  it ;  and  it  still  continues  to  c^farate  the 
anniversary  of  his  election,  and  now  drink  solemn  silence  to  the  memoiy 
oi  him  wbose  health  used  to  be  received  with  such  hearty  aoohum. 

The  late  Prineeee  Dowager  Ozmrtoryeki  to  T,  OampMl.^Vol.  U^p,^-. 
^  Wtsook  in  Gauod,  U  20  Dee,  1881. 

''MOMBDEDB, 

"  Les  malheurs  de  mem  pays  qui  j*ai  tant  pleurd,  et  mes  88  wtm 
ont  l»en  affoibli  mes  yeux  Cepewumt  oela  ne  sammit  me  priver  de  Tez- 
treme  j^aisir  de  vons  ezprimer.  Monsieur,  toute  la  reoonnaissanoe  que  toot 
coeur  PoloncMs  d<Ht  ^rouver  pour  le  Podte  diarmant  du  petit  pogme  snrla 
Pologne  et  pour  le  coeur  oompatissant  qui  a  pds  de  toutes  mani^res  tant 
d'int^r^t  &  ce  malheureuz  I  Hd,  en  mon  particuli^,  je  den  voos  fiure  ks 
|dns  sinoeres  remerdmens  pour  la  lettre  Bleine  des  ezpreesioDa  les  ploa 
aimables  et  les  plus  flat^euses  k  men  ^garcL  Si  unwa  permet  que  je  r»> 
tonme  k  Putawy,  oette  lettre  sera  ccmservde  dans  moo  petit  mus6e  avee 
tout  les  souvenirs  de  ma  patrie,  c(Hnme  une  prenve  du  toochant  i&ter^ 
qu'un  brave  et  l»enveillaiit  Anglais  voulait  bien  lui  vouer. 

**  Recevez,  Monsieur,  Tezpression  des  sentimens  bien  sinoeres,  et  bien 
distingu^  de  votre  reoonnaissaDte  et  tree  humble  servante, 

**£lI2ABETHB  CdABTCmTdKA." 

Vol.  IL,  page  4 — ^  I  send  yoa  the  Polish  Minister's  letter,  and  a  pagd 
of  a  Polish  pampUet.  Keep  our  Polish  letter  like  the  a^e  of  yoor 
•ye.— T.  0." 

"  RoYAUiGB  DE  PoLOGNE,  Yarsovie,  ce  JuUUt,  1881. 
"  M1NI8TEES  DES  Affai&es  Exbakgeres. 
''Mqnsiedb, 

"Cest  avec  reconnaissance  que  nous  avoos  reju  votre  offitmde: 
elle  poss^e  un  double  priz  &  nos  yeuzpoisqu'elle  nous  vient  d'un  homme 
aussi  respectable,  aussi  c4i^bre  <^ue  vonsi  H  nous  est  Men  donx  de  trouver 
dans  les  dignes  organes  de  la  vidle  [vieille]  Angieterre,  de  oe  patrimoine 
'  de  la  veritable  liberty  une  sympathie  aussi  prononc^  pour  notre  cause; 
oela  seul  devrait  prouver  an  monde  qu'eQe  est  oeUe.  Vous  nous  promettes 
xm  po^me  sur  notre  insurrection ;  c'est  avee  impatience  que  nous  atteodooa 
ees  accents  aoooutum6s  a  ^mouv<»r  tons  les  eoeurB.  Qs  porteroot  dans  toot 
renthonsiaflme  qui  vous  anime. 
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^Yeoflles  bien  croire,  KooiieQr, qae  nouM flarcDS  Miimer  yot efEorti^  tt 
Tos  sacrifices  i  leur  juste  yaleur ;  et  si  la  fraDchise,  la  noble  simplicity  quo 
Tons  7  mettez,  en  rehausse  encore  le  priz,  veuiUez  pennettre  que  nous 
Tous  remercions  aussi  simplement,  cordifuement  au  nom  de  la  Pologoe  qui 
coaservera  toujours  dans  sa  m^moire  Totre  nom,  comme  un  de  oeuz,  qu'^e 
est  acooutum^  k  ch^rir,  et  k  respecter. 

**  Veuillez,  Monsieur,  agr^r  le   tomoignage  de  ma  consideration  tres 

diftillfftl^  A&MB.  HoftADTflL 

THE  CAMPBELL  MONUMENT, 

[  The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  me  by  a  distingaiihed  Polish 
omeee — an  affectionate  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Poet :] 

**F^.  Zd,  1848. — I  hope  you  have  not  thought  me  forgetful  of  the 
promise  I  gave  you  some  time  ago  of  procunng  from  Poland  seme  stooi!, 
or  marble,  calculated  to  form  a  basis  for  our  reyered  friend  Tboius 
Campbell's  Mcnument,  which  is  to  be  raieedto  his  memory  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  I  assure  joa.  the  obtaining  of  scooetlung  suitable  lor  the 
aboye  pedestal  has  eyer  smoe  been  a  source  of  our  earnest  anxiety  and 
reiterated  eodeayon;  and  I  say  our,  becauae  there  is  no  countryman  of 
mine  that  has  heard  of  it^  and  has  not  grown  enthusiastic  at  the  idea,  and 
the  object  of  itr  But  to  ihe  eicecution  dT  it^  difficulties  unluckily  lay  in  our 
way,  whidi  in  free  and  happy  England  can  acaroely  be  conceiyed.    It 


'  our  purpose,  and  from  which  places,  without  nuich  delay,  and 
without  awakening  any  suiq^cion  of  the  police,  it  mi^t  have  been  udpp^ 
fiv  London;  and  jMtr^ from  want  of  anything  like  regular  oommunica&oa 
with  the  interior  of  Pi^and,  and  least  of  all  with  the  Proyinoes  possgwain^ 
ndi  marble  quarries  like  those  bordenng  on  the  Carpathian  Mountains  ■ 
espedally  the  west^n  districts  of  Galida  and  Cracow.  To  the  latter  aU 
access  was  denied  us,  from  their  haying  lately  been  the  scat  of  insurrection, 
and,  as  you  know,  of  atrocious  massacres  of  land  owners  by  the  peasantry, 
and  this  at  the  instigation  of  the  monstrous  politr^  of  Austria.  Conse- 
queaitly,  men  who  mi^t  have  had  tiie  |)0wer  of  grabfrriog  onr  widiea  and 
w)io  eyen  haye  warmly  yohmteeied  their  seryiees  to  that  e&^  withdrew; 
from  fear  of  ezdting  Uie  sospicioD  of  the  goyemnen^  and  wmffoagmg 
their  safisty. 

I  an^  tlierefore  yery  sorry  in  thna  announcing  to  yon  (while  you  were 
no  doubt  expecting  a  totally  difoent  intellig>pipofl  fhin  me)  how  much  we 
haye  hitherto  fiuled  in  our  patriotic  enteiqprise,  and  this  in  a  matter  wUdk 
we  haye  so  mudi  at  heart  Still,  we  do  not  yet  despair  of  suooess,  the  oo- 
operation  of  a  trasfy  and  most  aday  e  hand  hayiog  anew  been  promised  11% 
In  spite  of  many  obetades,  we  are  determined  not  to  be  defeated  by  them; 
and  we  shall  yet  rejoiee  in  rendering  doe  homage  to  the  moMM  0/  mm,  wh9 
1hircugh4^kulif$)udfrm>0dhMnaeif9uchawai^ 
cf4mr  cpprs$9ed  country, 

«  •  «  •  * 

<*  We  may  then  look  for  the  arriyal  of  the  transport  m  London,  banrv^ 
all  unforeeeen  aecident,  in  the  ooorae  of  next  sprii^  the  onuil  rnnp^Sm 
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I 
■eason  on  the  Polish  rirerB ;  and  when  it  aniyes,  frhanphantly  rejoioe  oyer 
it^  and  inscribe  it  with : — 


^GA&PATHIA  THOlLfi  CAMPBELL 

BBITANNLfi      POST^ 

POLONLS  AiaOO 

nOCOBTALL 


"^The  Poles,  though  they  have  hitherto  been  xmsnooessful  in  procuring 
the  above  pedestal,  are  not  in  the  least  unmindful  of  their  promise,  nor  dis- 
couraged hj  adverse  circumstances  to  do  all  in  their  power  fidthfully  to 
redeem  then*  j^edge.*  L.  & 

•*  To  Db.  BXAITZE." 

THE  OOMBOTTEE  FOR  THE  CAMPBELL  MONUMENT. 


His  GtM«  Uie  Duke  of  Boecleiieh. 

The  Bfett  NoUe  the  Marquis  of  Lanidowne. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

Th«  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdaen. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Rnssell,  M.  P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscoont  Melbourne. 

The  Rlxht  Hon.  Viscoont  Strangford. 

The  Right  Hon.  Visconnt  Morpeth. 

Lord  Dodley  Contts  Stuart 

The  Right  Hon.  XiOrd  Broogham  and  Vaux. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Leigh. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Campbell 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart,  M  P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhonse,  Bart,  M.  P. 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Macauley,  M.  P. 


LordJeffcey. 

The  Hon.  C.  A.  Mnrray. 

Sir  Edward  Bnlwer  Lytton,  Biit 

Samnel  Rogers,  Esq. 

Henry  Halfiun,  Esq. 

Professor  Wilson. 

Thomas  Moore,  Eaq. 

John  6.  Lockhart,  Bi^ 

James  Loch,  Esq.  M  P. 

John  Richaidson,  Esq. 

James  ThcHnson. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Hassells. 

Rev.  Alexander  Dyee. 

Dr.  William  Beattfe. 

William  Moxon,  Esq. 


Subscriptions  to  the  monument^  by  W.  0.  Marshall,  R.  A^  to  be  erected 
in  PoET^s  OoBNKR,  WssTmNSTER  Abbet,  rooeivod  by  Members  of  the  Oom^ 
mittee ;  and  by  the  Executors,  Dr.  Beattie,  18,  Tavistock-street,  Bedford 
Square ;  'William  Moxon,  Esq.,  7,  Stone  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane ;  and 
by  Messrs.  Coutts  <b  Oo,  Means.  Rogers  &  Oo.,  Messrs.  DnnnmoDd  it  Ckx, 
Kmkers,  London. 

Vol  n^page  126,  Nate. 

**  If  the  nink  of  Poet^  were  to  be  settled  by  particular  passages,  I  shoidd 
predict  with  more  confidence  that  * Lochid,'  the  *Exile  of  Enn,'  and  the 
Mariners'  Song,  would  endure,  than  I  could  venture  to  do  about  anv  other 
verses  since  CWper  and  Bums — I  had  almost  said  since  Gr^  and  Gk)ld- 
smith.*'— Zt/tf  <rfair  Jamet  MaekirUosh,  p€ige  82. 

GoxTHB.  ^ I  consider  OampbeU,"  he  said,  "as  more  ela$8ical  than  my 
&vorite  Byron,  and  fiur  above  any  modem  Knglirfi  poet  whose  works  have 
fedlen  in  my  way.  I  do  not  pret^id  to  be  acquamted  with  many ;  but 
Gray  and  Mason  are  not  unknown  to  me.  I  admire  their  viiHda  vt«— 4heir 
'thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum;'  but  in  Campbell's  poems 
there  is  stren^^  combined  with  great  natural  simplicity  of  slyle,  and  a 
power  d  excitmg  high  emotions,  iimependen%ef  brilliant  epithets  or  mer- 

*  The  reader  conid  hardly  imagine  the  i^gicultiew  which  the  gallant  writer  has  men- 
tioned in  this  letter  as  likely  to  defeat  their  aim ;  for  the  bloek,  if  purchased  at  the 
fluarry,  would  have  to  pass  examination  at  all  the  frontiers— Russian,  AuMilAii,  and 
Pnwten ;  and,  if  discovered,  would  subject  the  Polee  to  very  heavy  peaalttot. 
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«lrkioiiB  Qiittmi&(B."-^B»«r«w<  Jrwn  a  Lttier  from  J.  GuUimard,  JOf , 
wf^taa  afUr  tliree  houra'  ooiTeraation  with  QoSOm,  at  Weimar. 

W,  il;  p,  470.— 2%«  i?W»era/  <jf  I%o»«w  Campbett, 

"WiOkNiDSDAT,  eTufy  9dl-^Lotig  before  the  Iwnr  ftppoitited  for  tbe  oer^ 
ttkooy,  the  aMa  k  front  d  the  west  entranoe  of  the  Abbey  was  erofwded 
With  iipeotat<^  a&xkras  to  catdi  a  glimpfee  of  the  pro66»tiiob.  Hie  great 
fiaire  of  the  yetieral^  pile  was  also  filled  with  the  fnends  and  admirers  ^ 
^  departed  Poet^  as  well  as  eyeiy  approach  to  the  plaoe  of  interment 
The  Poete'  Comer  itself  was  occupied  with  a  latge  assemUage  of  h/d&ibB 
aad  gentlemen,  most  ef  them  dressed  in  the  deepest  mooming— induding 
iome  ef  the  Poefs  r^atives,  who  had  taken  their  positSon  in  the  Tidnity  df 
the  mre  for  an  hoar  before  the  ceremony  commenced— all  amdoai  to  pay 
the  hot  tribute  <^  respect  to  him  whom  ^jall  admired,  and  whom  maaj 
inih^SiL  loyed. 

**In  the  JtrmtOem  Cffiambity  adjolmng  the  Abbst,  the  esEeeotoni  and 
matt  intiinMe  fHends  of  the  deceased  assembled,  to  receiye  the  company 
add  fegulate  the  mt^oeedifiqefs.  Precisely  at  twdye  o^dook  the  ^<oeeMD& 
ttttiifed  frmki  the  Chamber  in  the  foUowibg  order  t—^ 

•    Yeiger. 

The  Undertaker. 

MuteSk 

Page  Phime  of  Feathers.  PUge. 

Mutes. 


htUBMiwi;  l^S  COFFIN.  FaUBMien 

contatiiifig  the  body  of  de-  f  Loan  OijOnfitL. 
eeMed^Mmaowitod  by  a     Vi80t.  SraAiTOltaM). 
pall  borae  by  bsUmmb 
and  genUeaien,  and  snc- 
ee«dM  by  the  momnen, 
tolbUowi: 


IjO&D  ABXftDEXN. 

Sm  RoBKBt  Pexl. 


V ISOOITIIT  MoftnEttt. 
Iiou>  BuDUEt  Coons 

SttTABT. 


Mr.  AuEkAiiPBK  CiMPSiLL  and  Mr.  Wsu,  n^ews  of  the  deoeated 

Br.  BxAmx  and  Mr.  Wiuii^  Mo»»i,  Kzecutoni 
Mf .  JoBN  RioHA&BBd)^,  Mr.  Atuiok,  the  Key.  C.  S.  Habsxlls,  and 
Mr.  Edwabd  iSxixm,  personal  friends  of  deceased. 
The  Bey.  Mr.  Mojian  officiated  at  the  ceremoi^,  and  preceded  the  pn>- 

'*Ofei  pttMing  to  the  Abb^,  and  down  the  great  naye  to  the  place  wheca 
the  body  was  to  be  kid,  the  utmost  solemnity  was  impreseed  upon  the 
erowds  iHbo  witoessed  the  moumful  prooessioci,  and  the  exprauion  of  all 
seemed  to  indicate^  beyond  a  doubt,  tiuit  they  had  frdly  appreciated  the 
merits  of  the  man  while  aHye,  and  now  Mt  the  extent  of  the  calamity 
whidi  httd  bereayed  them  of  Um.  On  amying  at  the  Poets^  Corner^  the 
eofllii,  durasg  the  progress  of  tha  fria««l  service,  was  laid  iq^  a  ten^^ 
aoaSbld,  where  it  reenmed  coy^red  with  the  piJl,  until  it  was  remoyed  for 
tha  purpoie  of  being  l<y#»red  into  the  grare.    Hie  pal]^bearerB  took  thor 
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places  in  a  line  b^  the  head  of  ihe  graTe,  which  was  only  about  two  feet 
deep  from  the  sumce  of  the  paving,  the  mourners  raogmg  themselTes  im- 
meoiatdy  around  the  coffia  Amongst  the  latter,  we  obMrved— Sir  John 
Gam  Hobhonse,  Bart,-  M.  P. ;  Sir  John  Hanmer,  Bart,  M.  P. ;  Sir  Gecarge 
Strk^hmd,  M.  P. ;  Major-General  Sir  John  Macdonnald,  E.  0.  B. ;  Sir  Perof 
Florence  Shelley,  Bart;  the  Bi^t  Honc^ble  T.  B.  Macaulej,  M.  P.; 
Richard  M.  Milnes,  Esq^  M.  P.;  B.  D'Israeli,  Esq^  M.  P.;  Mr.  Brotherton, 
H.  P.;  J.  G.  Loddiart,  Esq.;  Bey.  W.  Harness,  Bey.  Alexander  Dyce, 
Bight  Honorable  R.  L.  Sheit  M.  P. ;  Mr.  W.  Scrope  A jrton,  Mr.  Horatio 
Smith  (Brighton),  Mr.  Jerdan,  Mr.  0.  W.  Dilke,  Mr.  Charles  Mackaj,  Mr. 
Patrick  Park,  Mr.  J.  W.  Fox,  Mr.  Emerson  Tennenl^  M.  P.;  Mr.  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Rey.  Dr.  Groly,  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  Mr.  Adolphus  Back,  Mark  Lemon, 
Dr.  James  Johnson,  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Simmons,  Mr.  W.  0.  Townsend,  Mr. 
Mayhew,  Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr.  S.  0.  Hall,  Rey.  Mr.  Hutdiin|^,  Mr.  &  a  Martin, 
Mr.  Pett^prew,  Mr.  Hamson  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Virtue,  Mr.  Dickson,  Ihr.  Baillie, 
Mr.  C9]risto|^er,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hunter,  Dr.  Holland,  and  man^  other  litenuy 
and  professional  gentlemen,  who  had  been  more  or  less  intimate  with  the 
Poet  while  aUye.  A  number  of  Poles  were  standing  among  the  nraumera, 
called  by  feelings  of  gratittide  and  national  en&iusiasm  to  the  ^x>t 
Amongst  these  were — Count  Grabowski,  the  Cheyalier  B.  de  Wierdnski, 
Captain  Kiuzynski,  M.  Eirmean,  and  M.  Olyzarowski,  as  a  deputation  from 
the  Polish  nation. 

'^The  seryice  was  read  in  a  more  than  commonly  ezpressiye  manner; 
and  certain  it  is  that  those  who  attended  aj^peared,  and  no  doubt  were, 
more  than  usually  affected  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occaision,  and  by  the 
reodlection  of  hun  to  whom  th^  came  to  pay  their  final  testimony  d 
yeneration.  After  the  Epistle  ot  St  Paul,  endmg  with  the  words,  'Foraa- 
nradi  as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  yain  in  the  Jjord,'  the  dgan 
pealed  forth  its  solemn  notes. 

**  When  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  thograye,  the  crowd  closed  gradually 
around  the  spot,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  aU  that  was  yet  to  1^  seen  <» 
the  author  of  'The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  and  *  Gertrude  of  Wyomm^.' 
When  the  Rey.  Mr.  Milman  arrived^  at  that  portion  of  the  ceremony  m 
which  dust  is  consigned  to  dust,  an  additional  mterest  was  thrown  around 
this  part  of  the  proceedings,  by  the  significant  tribute  of  respect  which 
was  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  Poet  by  the  Poles  who  accompanied  the 
remams  to  the  graye.  One  of  their  nmnber,  Colonel  Szynna,  took  a  hand- 
iiil  of  earth,  which  had  been  taken  for  the  puzpose  from  the  tomb  of  Eos- 
KiDBKO^  and  scattered  it  oyer  the  coffin  of  hun  who  had  portrayed  in  such 
glowing  terms  the  woes  and  wrongs  of  tbdr  countiy. 

^  The  solemn  peals  of  the  organ  to  the  Dead  March  in  *  Saul*  reyerber 
tted,  for  some  mmutes,  through  the  aisles  of  the  Abbey,  and  cast  an  im- 
pressiye  silence  oyer  the  multitude ;  eyery  eye  being  nowriyeted  upon  the 
graye  which  was  so  soon  to  dose  oyer  all  that  remiamed  <^  Thomas  Camp- 
bdL  Hie  paU-bearers  and  mourners  then  slowly  retired,  and  for  neaify 
half  an  hour  after  their  withdrawal  the  graye  was  sunoimded  by  a  suc- 
cession of  crowds — eyery  one  rushing  forward  to  geia  sight  of  the  ooffin— > 
who,  from  their  position,  had  not  before  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  after 
it  was  lowered  iilto  the  earth.  Hie  whole  ceremony  was  a  just  and  obri- 
ous  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  oi  a  man  known  to  many  h^  his  Tir- 
tues^  and  to  the  country  by  his  genius ;  and  it  was  lymsoling  to  witness  the 
assemblage  of  so  large  a  multrtude,  from  all  ranks  and  oooditkns  of  so 
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tktyt  doing  honor  to  themselYes  hj  thus  yenerating  the  memoiy  oi  ilie 
deceased  poet 

*  The  grave  in  which  the  deceased  is  buried  is  sitoated  in  the  south 
transept,  at  the  extremity  of  an  angle  formed  by  the  monuments  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith,  and  closely  adjoins  that  ci 
Sheridaa*** 

«  «  «  «  # 

After  the  Funeral  Ceremony,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Polish  Associa- 
tion, 10  Duke-street,  Si  James's.  A  portrait  of  the  departed  Poet  was 
presented  by  Colonel  Szyrma,  from  his  countrymen,  to  the  Association,  of 
which  Campbell  was  the  founder,  and  its  first  president  On  this  occasion, 
roeeches  were  delivered  by  Lord  Dudley  C.  Stuart^  Colonel  Szyrma,  and 
Count  R  KlasinHk],  commem(»rative  of  the  many  and  signal  services  that 
Thomas  Campbell  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Poland. 

#  «  «  «  # 

On  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Foefs  Executors. 

**  Sussex  Chahbe&s,  Duke-strbet,  St.  Jahxs's,  July  8. 

**  Gbntlemxn, 

**  Wx  are  anxious,  before  the  tomb  closes  on  the  remains  of  our 
mutual  friend,  to  express  our  unfe^ed  regret  at  the  loss  we  have  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  Mr.  lliomas  Campbell,  and  to  testify  our  admiration 
fw  his  talents  and  respect  for  his  memory. 

**  This  sad  event  has  deprived  us  of  a  venerated  and  much  esteemed 
colleague,  and  the  Polish  refugees  of  an  ardent  and  zealous  advocate. 

"  And  though  this  proffered  testimony  of  respect  to  a  d^>arted  genius 
is  unavailing — ^though  praise  can  no  longer  strike  the  ear  of  nim  who  un- 
fmiunately  is  no  more — still  it  is  a  melandioly  gratification  to  recall  to 
remembrance  his  strenuous  exertions  on  behalf  of  a  people  distinguished 
for  their  patriotism,  and  the  indomitable  courage  they  have  imiformly  dis- 
played in  re4U9serting  their  national  independence  against  the  northern 
de4>ot  and  his  brother-spoliators. 

**  Our  lamented  friend,  as  is  well  known,  waA  early  imbued  With  a  sense 
of  Poland's  wrongs.  The  conflicts  which  she  has  been  fenced  to  sustam 
in  fighting  for  her  rights  and  liberties^  against  a  consphucy  of  odious  ty- 
rant^ fired  his  youthful  temperament^  and  roused  his  just  indignation. 
How  pathetic  and  soul-stirring  are  those  inspiring  lines  from  that  celebra 
ted  poem,  which  will  give  perpetuity  to  we  memory  of  his  taste  and 
g^us: — 

'Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  fiireweU, 
And  Freedom  shrieked,  as  Koskiusko  fell  T 

"  Nor  did  Mr.  Campbell  content  himself  with  a  mere  abstract  feehng  cf 
sympathy  for  the  friendless  and  destitute  Poles.  No— his  purse  was  open 
to  them  with  a  liberality  far  more  in  accordance  with  his  generous  nature 
than  with  the  extent  of  his  means :  and  early  in  the  year  1882,  in  conjuno- 

•  These  extracts  are  taken  cMefly  from  the  Horaiiig  Chronicle,  ("Perry's  paper,**) 
to  which  the  Poet  was  a  eontribntor  as  early  as  17D9. 
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Hen  iritii  ihs  Polkh  po«t  Niemce vies  and  the  celebrated  Prince  Oauto- 
rraki,  be  founded  this  Aflsociation  for  the  purpose  of  diflfiifflng  and  ke^Mng 
•liye  in  the  paUic  mind  a  Urtfy  interest  hr  ili-£ftted  Pcdand.  His  pathetic, 
doqaent^  and  ferrid  address  to  our  ooantxymea  throughout  the  empre^  as 
our  first  president)  on  behalf  of  that  unfortunate  countiy,  was  emmeotly 
effiectiye  and  suocesafuL  By  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  objects  d  m 
jMient  society,  he  concihated  much  powerful  suppmii  firom  men  of  all  par- 
ties in  the  state. 

**  It  will  be  needless  to  dwell  further  on  the  merits  of  a  man  so  univer- 
sally known  and  beloved  asMr.  CampbelL  This  brief  allusion  to  his  bene- 
ficial labors  for  Poland,  will  suffice  to  record  our  opinion  of  his  virtues^  and 
our  scMTow  for  the  loss  of  a  coUeagoe^  whoae  bnght  name  sheds  so  much 
luitre  on  our  Association 

**  Wt  hate  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  veiy  obedient  servants, 
'*(Ofi  behalf  of  the  Ajsodation,) 

«  DuDLBT  Ck>uns  Stdaet,  Vice-Preridmt  * 
**CaAMua  SwoLOXKWVDf  JHendetUJSee. 

*7b  eAtf  Mxeeut&rs  of  the  late  Thomoi  CarrqMl,  Ikq!* 
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[Copy  of  the  TFt«.] 

TmB  IB  THB  LA&T  WiLL  AND  Testamemt  of  me,  THOMAS  CAMP- 
BELL, LLJ)^  now  resident  at  Na  8  Victoria  Square,  in  the  Conntj 
of  Middlesex. 

Whxbeas  under  and 'by  virtue  of  the  Will  of  Archibald  Macarthur  Stu^ 
late  of  Ascog,  deceased,  my  only  son,  Thomas  Tblfoed  Caicpbbll, 
will,  upon  my  decease,  be  entitled  to  a  certain  sum  of  money,  S^iich 
I  deem  a  competent  provision  for  him ;  and  I  do  not^  ilierefrare,  intend 
to  make  any  provision  for  him  by  this  my  wilL 

I  Givx  and  bequeath  the  Silver  JSowl  presented  to  me  by  the  Students 
of  Glasgow,  when  I  was  Rector  of  that  University — ^and  the  Copy  of 
the  Pcntrait  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Yiotoria,  wbich  was  sent  to  me 
by  the  Queen  herself  {and  which  two  articles  I  reckon  the  jewels  of 
my  property,)-— and  also  all  and  every  my  manuscri^^  and  copyrights 
of  my  compositions,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and  ihe  vignettes 
which  have  illustrated  my  poems — ^&nd  also  all  and  every  my  books, 
prints,  pictures,  furniture,  plate,  money,  personal  estate  and  effects, 
whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  whereof  I  may  die  possessed,  after  and 
subject  to  ibe  payment  of  my  just  debts,  funeral  and  testamentary 
expenses,  (whidli  I  direct  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be 
after  my  deoease,^unto  my  niece.  Mast  Campbell,  the  daught^  of 
my  deceased  brother,  Alexander  Campbell,  late  of  Glasgow,  for  her 
own  sole  and  separate  use  and  benefit 

And  I  do  hereby  appoint  my  staunch  and  inestimable  firiend,  Bb.  William 
Bbattde,  of  No.  6  Park  Square,  Regent's  Park,  in  the  said  county  of 
Midcfiesex;  and  William  Moxon,  of  ihe  Middle  Temple,  Esquire, 
to  be  Executors  of  this  my  Will,  and  also  to  act  as  Guardians  to  my 
said  son.  And  I  revoke  all  former  and  other  Wills  and  testamentary 
dispositions  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  made,  and  declare  this  cMily 
to  be  my  last  Will  and  Testament  In  witness  whereof  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand,  Ihe  seventh  day  of  November,  1842. 

Thomas  Campbell. 

npied,  pnUUhed,  and  declared  by  the  testate,  Thomas  Camtbill,  \ 
as  and  for  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the  presence  oixuh  ( 
present  at  the  same  time,  who  in  his  presence,  and  at  his  re-  i* 
quests  have  snbsczibed  oar  names  as  witnesses,  ) 

EnwAED  CurroRD,  0  Ranelagh  Grove,  Pimlieo. 

Hbket  Mozok,  67  Ebnry  Street,  Eaton  Sqnare. 


THE  XN]>» 
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